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Preface 


The 2016 Asia Pacific Research in Social Science and Humanities (APRiSH 2016) was 
held 7-9 November 2016 at the Margo Hotel, Depok, Indonesia. The theme for this year’s 
conference is “Competition and Cooperation in the Globalized World”. This conference is 
a platform that brings together scholars from Indonesia and other regions in Asia Pacific to 
share their interdisciplinary perspectives in various areas of social sciences and humanities. 
The conference tracks covered Psychology and Behavioral sciences, Arts and Humanities, 
Law and Justice, Economic and Business and Social and Political Science. In this book, we 
will only cover papers from Psychology and Behavioral sciences. 

The keynote speaker in this conference is Professor Philip Zimbardo, a notable figure in 
the modern psychology, who has lectured more than 50 years on psychology, wrote many 
journals and books, served as president of the American Psychological Association and was 
professor emeritus at Stanford until 2008. His new research examined the psychology of 
heroism, a topic that tries to explain heroic social action, which is important to improve posi- 
tive behavior among humans. Several prominent figures in social sciences, humanities and 
psychology served as plenary speakers in this conference. Christina Maslach, a Professor of 
Psychology (Emerita) at the University of California at Berkeley. She is widely recognized as 
one of the pioneering researchers on job burnout, has written numerous articles and books, 
including The Truth About Burnout. The other plenary speakers are Prof Adrian Little 
(University of Melbourne), Prof Mikihiro Moriyama (Nanzan University), Prof. Bambang 
Shergi Laksmono (Universitas Indonesia), dan Dr. Harkristuti Harkrisnowo (Universitas 
Indonesia). Dr. Ide Bagus Siaputra (University of Surabaya) has also shared his experience 
on Meta Analysis and Instrument Adaptation in two workshops. 

This conference also aims to create and promote an academic climate of excellence among stu- 
dents, researchers and also practitioners. During the conference which was held from 7-9 November 
2016, overall there were 524 papers presented. In the Psychology research area, we received a total 
of 138 papers. After a rigorous reviewed process, 80 papers were accepted. The papers covered 
areas of Clinical Psychology (12 papers), Developmental Psychology (10 papers), Educational Psy- 
chology (23 papers), Industrial and organizational psychology (12 papers), General Psychology 
(8 papers), research and methodology (1 paper), and Social Psychology (14 papers). 

The editors would like to express their appreciation and gratitude to the scientific committee 
and the reviewers who have selected and reviewed the papers, and also to the technical editor’s 
team who helped carry out the page layout and check the consistency of the papers with the 
publisher’s template. It is an honor to publish the selected papers in this volume by CRC Press/ 
Balkema (Taylor & Francis Group). Finally, we would like to thank the steering committee, the 
chairman of the conference, the members of the organizing committee involved in the preparation 
and organization of the conference, and for the financial support from Universitas Indonesia. 


The Editorial Board of the Ist APRISH Proceedings 
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Amarina A. Ariyanto, Universitas Indonesia 

Prof. Dr. Hamdi Muluk, Universitas Indonesia 

Peter Newcombe, Ph.D., University of Queensland 

Prof. Fred P. Piercy, Ph.D., Virginia Tech 
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Exploring human nature and inspiring heroic social action 


Philip Zimbardo 
Department of Psychology, Stanford University, Stanford, USA 


ABSTRACT: In this presentation, I describe a variety of research and psychological con- 
cepts across many domains in which I have been the pioneering investigator. Beginning with 
original research on creating evil, in my Stanford Prison Experiment, and then ending with 
a call for creating new-generation heroes who will help oppose the rise of right-wing totali- 
tarian governments globally, it applies psychological wisdom to real-world problems. This 
personal journey also takes readers into original research on shyness, time perspectives, the 
negative impact of video gaming on young men, and finally introduces the Heroic Imagi- 
nation Project, and its revolutionary educational programme, designed to inspire and train 
ordinary people to become everyday heroes. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The world we are living in is currently undergoing rapid changes in various aspects, 
whether it is cultural or political, or due to terrorist-created uncertainties. A lot of those 
changes are moving us towards progress, but there are also setbacks, stemming from hos- 
tile stereotypes and prejudice, as seen in numerous countries all over the globe. How can 
that happen? Why are so many people committing evil acts that are regressing the progress 
that has been made? When technological progress is going at the fastest rate ever, why are 
we moving backwards to such an extent? Apparently, the consequence of such negative 
progress is economic inequality, which then gives rise to poverty. In the USA, one of the 
global economic superpowers, the poverty rate is appalling at one in five children growing 
up poor, and that is not only for the USA, but also for other countries globally. It makes 
children growing up face adversity, and reduces their life expectancy by two years, com- 
pared with those who were born more privileged. Thus, poverty is evil; it is a major form 
of systematic evil. 

However, the main themes of my research have been on situational evil instead of pov- 
erty. Evil has been the subject of discussions and discourses around the world for centu- 
ries, as the core of every religion. Evil is the enemy of goodness. So I ask the question: 
‘What makes good people go wrong?’ Throughout my life, I have been asking that ques- 
tion since I was a little child. Why? My family emigrated from Sicily and I grew up in the 
South Bronx ghetto in New York City, where poor immigrants from all over the world 
gathered to started a new life and fulfil their American Dreams. As I got older, I saw some 
of my friends get involved in numerous shady businesses, running criminal errands for 
rewards (offered by local evil men) that were petty compared to the risks they would face. 
However, I knew that my friends were good people, but they gave in to the temptation of 
money. On the other hand, a few other friends and I were able to resist that temptation 
and continue with our honest lives. So, I asked another question: ‘What is the difference 
between boys whom I knew were good who gave in to the temptation and those who 
resisted it?’ So, this is a really fundamental question in psychology, a discussion about free 
will and willpower, and how to exercise them to resist temptation while delaying immedi- 
ate gratification for further benefits. 
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2 ON THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EVIL 


However, then comes another question: ‘How are poverty and evil interrelated?’ Indeed, pov- 
erty is systematically evil due to the fact that it makes people not think about far-future 
consequences of their actions and only in satisfying their immediate needs and wants. It 
makes people ignore the impact of their decisions and behaviours towards others, and focus 
too much on themselves in order to achieve their near-sighted goals. However, we should re- 
examine what evil is from a psychological definition. It is the exercise of power to intention- 
ally harm (psychologically), hurt (physically), or destroy (mortally), and when it is done by 
nations, they are committing crimes against humanity (genocide by nations). 

In psychology, we mainly talk about evil on an individual level, which is attributed to their 
personal disposition (‘bad apple’), but that ignores the situational contexts, which are the 
influences from social and physical environments (‘bad barrels’). We must not solely attribute 
one’s evil deeds to their individual characteristics, but must also take into account the factor 
of the social environment. One of the examples of evil in situational contexts is my Stanford 
Prison Experiment. 

Meanwhile, evil at the systemic level is seen as the interaction between organisational, 
political, economic, cultural, and legal consequences (‘bad barrel makers’). Although, the 
most evil deeds are not done by individuals, but by corporations. They often allow corrup- 
tion, embezzlement, and fraud. It is these systems that have the power to change the situa- 
tions for better or for worse. However, when we talk about evil, our thorough analysis must 
be conducted for all three levels, not just focusing on a particular level while ignoring other 
levels. 

Then comes the question: ‘Why do good people become evil?’ Apparently, there is a series 
of psychological processes occurring that can make good people commit evil acts. Those 
processes are dehumanisation, diffusion of responsibility, obedience to authority, group pres- 
sure, and anonymity or deindividuation. Dehumanisation occurs when someone is deprived 
of their human qualities, while diffusion of responsibility happens when someone perceives 
that a current responsibility is shared with other people, so one does not fully bear the con- 
sequences of their decisions. The classical example of diffusion of responsibility is the case 
of Kitty Genovese, in New York City decades ago, where many people heard her screams as 
she was being assaulted but did nothing to help—and she died. Moreover, in obedience to 
authority, as seen from Stanley Milgram’s experiments, we can see how someone can blindly 
follow people in power and commit evil acts. It stems from our childhood when we were 
trained as a child to be obedient to our parents, teachers and religious leaders. However, we 
have to differentiate between good authorities who deserve our respect and bad authorities 
who deserve our defiance because they are not good; they are corrupt. The powerful influ- 
ence of group pressure to cause someone to act evil comes from our desire to feel accepted 
by that group. Lastly, anonymity and deindividuation is especially prevalent in the era of the 
Internet where people can mask their identities and do whatever they want in that dark space, 
including cyber-bullying others. 

An example of systemic evil can be observed in China, where the state kills one million of 
its people annually by encouraging male citizens to smoke (54.5% men are smokers, whereas 
only 2% are women). Smoking is portrayed as a symbol of manliness and masculinity. Appar- 
ently, the state monopolises the tobacco industry that yields them 605 billion yuan. The 
Chinese government also controls the media, which prevents any anti-smoking campaigns in 
the media. The money from the tobacco industry is used to build schools, such as a primary 
school in Sichuan province, named as The Sichuan Tobacco Primary School. This school has 
a prominent plaque reading: “Ingenuity is the fruit of diligence—Tobacco will help you suc- 
ceed’. Children in this school are raised with the positive acceptance of tobacco, and this is 
what I call systemic evil—actions by governments that kill its people. 

The anticipated results are overwhelming; new data from The Lancet (Chen et al., 2015) 
shows that Chinese men now smoke more than one-third of all the world’s cigarettes, while 
the smoking rate among Chinese women is somewhat less than in previous generations 
(less than 2%). The number of smoking-related deaths for Chinese men by 2030 will be two 
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million annually, and by 2050, three million Chinese men will die of smoking-related diseases 
every single year. Many of us are worried about ISIS and terrorism, but the reality of a pow- 
erful nation like China passively engaged in killing millions of its population goes unnoticed, 
and no one is doing anything about it, as far as I know. 

Systemic evil worldwide includes wars, genocide, and poverty, but slave labour and sex 
trafficking are on the rise. Slave labour is where individuals, and sometimes the whole fam- 
ily, work in toxic conditions with minimum pay and are not able to leave. Sex trafficking has 
become a most profitable business; it is estimated that at least 1 million women and children 
become victims and the profit from this business is more than 350 billion US dollars. It is 
usually not legally prosecuted, unlike drug trafficking, so more drug dealers are moving into 
this better business model! 


3 THE STANFORD PRISON EXPERIMENT 


An example of situational evil can be seen in the experiment I created in 1961, the Stanford 
Prison Experiment. This experiment asked: ‘What will happen to good people when they are 
put in an evil place?’ College student participants answered a newspaper ad inviting them to 
be in a study of prison life; 75 applicants then took personality tests, and interviews. The 24 
who were most normal, and healthy, were randomly assigned as prisoners or guards. Pris- 
oners wore smocks, and were assigned number IDs as their new names. Guards were given 
military uniforms, with symbols of power and anonymity, such as reflective sunglasses. 

Initial menial tasks escalated daily to be ever more humiliating and degrading. Prisoners 
were often stripped naked, sexually taunted, and sexually degraded. The first prisoner to be 
arrested by local police in our simulated arrest at their residences, #8612, was the first to 
break down from extreme stress reactions in 36 hours, and was then released. After that, the 
abuse by guards worsened daily—until five prisoners had to be released, one after another 
from extreme stress reactions. The experiment, intended to be a two-week study, was termi- 
nated after only six days. 

I wrote several books after completing the Stanford Prison Experiment, such as Shyness 
(1977), The Lucifer Effect (2007), The Time Paradox (2008) and Man, Interrupted (2016). The 
Lucifer Effect is a celebration of the human mind’s infinite capacity to make us behave kindly or 
cruelly, to be caring or indifferent, creative or destructive, and also to make some of us villains; 
and the good news is that the same human mind directs others to become Everyday Heroes. 

I was the first researcher to study shyness in adolescents and adults, starting in 1972. 
I conceptualised shyness as being a self-imposed psychological prison, in which the shy indi- 
vidual is both guard and reluctant prisoner—limiting freedoms of speech, association, and 
action. Shyness was then, and is now, a common phenomenon. In the 1970s and 80 s: 40% 
currently shy, 40% previously shy, 15% situational shy, and 5% never shy. In 2007: 84% shy at 
some point, 43% currently shy, and 1% never shy. Two-thirds of currently shy people said that 
shyness was a major personal problem. 

Why is shyness increasing? Electronics and the tech revolution are replacing people’s direct 
talk and face-to-face communication. We are not learning or practising basic social skills 
essential for being able to feel comfortable with others; creating a new kind of shyness—awk- 
ward shyness. In the past, shyness was not knowing how to navigate the social landscape and 
not knowing how to ask for directions (i.e. fear of rejection). I also started a therapeutic Stan- 
ford shyness clinic in 1977, which has been very successful in treating all forms of shyness; in 
fact, it is still in operation at Palo Alto University, 40 years after its inception. 


4 MEN DISCONNECTED FROM SOCIETY 
New shyness is being unwilling to ask for directions, not wanting to connect. Many young 


men are preferring to live in virtual reality. This inability to connect has led to a major prob- 
lem with men in particular. 
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Why is this such an issue with men and boys? Examining the problem, and using the analy- 
sis developed in The Lucifer Effect, there are three main contributing elements: (a) Individual 
factors: shyness, impulsiveness, entitlement; (b) Situational factors: broken families/father- 
lessness, video games, pornography; (c) Systemic factors: policies that favour women and 
alienate men, failing schools, economic inequality, environmental toxins. 

In America, a big problem is that 41% of women with children in the US (25% in the 
UK) are single mothers; the rate is 50% for women under 30 years old. Single mothers are 
on the rise everywhere; boys need a role model from a father who gives conditional love 
(to set up a positive standard for their children). There is a negative ripple effect of single, 
stressed-out mums, which leads to elevated stress hormones and poorer immune systems in 
children, poorer social development, higher likelihood of Attention-Deficit Hyperactivity 
Disorder (ADHD) and behavioural problems as an adolescent, and also relationship dif- 
ficulties later on. 

Impulsiveness and entitlement; young men are trapped in a present hedonistic time zone. 
The instant gratification of gaming and pornography keeps them there, and also creates 
inflated egos. Young men are 25% more likely than young women to be living at home with 
parents. Many do not help with chores or bills—they feel entitled to do nothing. Parents 
enable dependency by not telling them to shape up or ship out. In addition to personal and 
familial factors, our entire system puts up roadblocks for boys. Boys are failing in schools 
everywhere (except China and Japan), and dropping out, as well as failing to have friends 
and girlfriend mates because they have become addicted to playing video games excessively 
in social isolation, along with a new addiction to freely available online pornography. 

Possible solutions for our disconnected males are an increase in male mentorship pro- 
grammes, to take technology out of our children’s bedrooms, limit cell phone use, and more 
social family time. Teach responsibility and resiliency at home (help boys to have a ‘growth- 
based’ mindset, NOT a fixed mindset), and encourage developing a future orientation. 


5 TIME PERSPECTIVE 


Understanding one’s unique time perspective can help with time management and awareness 
of personal time allocation. I argue that there is a strange “Time Paradox’. The most impor- 
tant influence on all your decisions and actions is inside your mind, and yet it is something 
about which you are unaware: your psychology of time perspective. Time perspectives is the 
study of how individuals in every country divide the flow of human experience into different 
time frames—or time zones—automatically and non-consciously. These frames vary between 
cultures, social classes, nations and people. They become biased rather than balanced by 
learned overuse of some frames, and underuse of others. 

I developed a reliable and valid instrument to measure individual differences in different 
time zones. The Zimbardo Time Perspective Inventory (ZTPI) gives scores for six different 
time zones for each individual: (1) Past positives TP—Focus on positives; (2) Past negatives 
TP—Focus on negatives; (3) Present TP—Hedonism; (4) Present TP—Fatalism; (5) Future 
goal TP—Life—goal-oriented; (6) Future TP—Transcendental—life after death of the mor- 
tal body. The most important thing is to have a balanced time perspective—which means 
high past positive, moderately high future, and moderate present hedonism—used to reward 
oneself for meeting goals. The key is also in keeping low on past negative and present fatal- 
ism factors. 


6 INSPIRING EVERYDAY HEROES IN A CHALLENGING NEW WORLD ORDER 
Finally, what we have been trying to do for the last ten years is to inspire all youth everywhere 


to become Everyday Heroes. Most young people in many countries idolise unreal heroes, such 
as Superman, Batman, Spiderman, Wonder Woman, and many others. To become real-world 
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heroes, we must learn how to use our brain wisely and well to make the world better, and to 
have the moral courage to do so. 

There are many definitions of a hero; of most importance is to act on behalf of others in 
need, or in defence of a moral cause, while being aware of the risks to life, finances or career. 
There is a difference between the act of heroism which involves risks, and the act of social 
altruism which does not involve a risk. Heroes are also usually modest and humble, and usu- 
ally disown the hero label. We need heroes for many reasons, such as to shift the social norm 
from passive compliance to pro-social action. True heroes put their best selves forward in 
service to humanity; they represent ideals we can all aspire to. Heroes are the force of good 
that opposes evil, which comes in all its many forms—both perpetrators of the Evil Action 
and the Evils of Inaction (not doing the right thing when opportunity presents a challenge, 
as revealed in public apathy and indifference). 

We need heroes to combat these worldwide threats to democracy in many countries, such 
as the rise of totalitarian, and neo-fascist political parties, as well as terrorism. But we must 
not allow governments around the world to use security against terrorism as a reason for 
restricting our freedoms. Many countries have imposed regulations that trade off our pre- 
cious freedom with terrorism suppression tactics. The rising threat from major (China/ 
Russia) and minor (Iran/North Korea) dictatorships is worrisome. The slide towards dicta- 
torship in many countries, that until recently seemed to be becoming more open (Turkey/ 
Venezuela), is worrisome. Growing resource and opportunity inequalities, the gap between 
the rich and the poor, has widened. We need to explore the conditions that enable a potential 
dictator to spring to power. In the United States, new president Donald Trump will say or 
do anything to maintain power, whether it is true or not. In Hungary, the right-wing gov- 
ernment, headed by Viktor Orban, says that migrants are ‘poison’ and ‘not needed’. He is 
simply redirecting prejudice and hate to refugees using the media—which is also controlled 
by the government. The ruling Law and Justice party in Poland wants to amend their already 
conservative abortion laws to ban all abortions for any reason. They are also changing edu- 
cation in directions that I believe are restricting creativity and innovation, as they focus on 
traditional forms of training youth. 

These regimes are dismantling democracy; true democracy is the counterpoint to authori- 
tarian rule everywhere. We must consider and have dialogue about the following: (a) We 
need to explore the conditions that enable a potential dictator to spring to power. (b) How 
malleable is human political behaviour? (c) What are the mechanisms of socialisation for 
resilience in the family, schools, and communities? (d) What are the psychological character- 
istics needed to help citizens to be more capable of actively participating in, sustaining, and 
building effective democracies? 


7 HEROIC CHARACTERISTICS 


In the olden days, a hero was characterised as being special, unique and gifted. In many coun- 
tries, this hero image is portrayed as male warriors with their weapons who helped win wars. 
In my new definition, heroes are usually ordinary, everyday people whose actions in challeng- 
ing situations are extraordinary. In a video interview our team made with President Obama, 
he discusses the importance of Standing up, Speaking out, and taking Effective Social Action, 
always being aware of the ‘ripple effect’ of our actions on others who observe us. This ripple 
effect describes how when a person does something (good or bad), they become the model for 
others to do the same thing. We need more people to be a model of something positive. 


8 PROGRAMME FOR POSITIVE PERSONAL CHANGE 


I offer Dr Z’s 10-step programme for positive personal change towards civic virtue that can 
promote a positive ripple effect. Compassion (caring for other people), according to the Dalai 
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Lama, is the highest private virtue, whereas heroism is the highest civic virtue. Compassion 
has to be converted into heroic action in order to change the world most effectively. 


1. Self-Awareness Combined with Situational Sensitivity 
Be rooted in who you are, maintain a vision of your ideal self and be sensitive and aware 
of situational power. 

2. Modesty 
Be modest in self-estimates. It is better to perceive yourself as vulnerable and take neces- 
sary precautions than to go where angels fear to tread. 

3. Suppress Self in Service to Society 
By maintaining positive self-esteem, you can more easily separate your ego from your 
actions. Try and laugh at yourself at least once a day. 

4. Self-Honesty 
Be accountable to yourself. Be willing to say the following phrases—I was wrong, I madea 
mistake, I’m sorry, l’ve changed my mind, I will do better and right the next time around. 

5. Mindfulness 
Engage in life as fully as possible, yet be mindful and aware, attuned to the moment, 
prepare to disengage and think critically when necessary. 

6. Question Information 
Separate messenger from message in your mind. Analyse both the source and the content 
of each message. 

7. Combat Gender Stereotypes 
Promote the best performances of all genders, challenge false labels and old-fashioned 
thinking, so men and women work together as buddies, not always competing or sup- 
pressing the other. 

8. Confront Calmly 
In all authority confrontations: be polite, individuate yourself and the other, describe the 
problem objectively. Press the pause button. Allow the other to explain their point of view. 

9. Discriminate Ideologies 
Remember all ideologies are just words, abstractions used for particular political, social, 
or economic purposes. Be wary of following orders and question if their means justifies 
your end. 

10. Don’t Follow Blindly 

Many times, rules are abstractions for controlling behaviour and eliciting compliance 
and conformity. Insist that the rule be made explicit. Challenge rules when necessary. 
Ask yourself: who made it? What purpose does it serve and who maintains it? 


And lastly, practise being a positive deviant for a day, A positive deviant in life is very 
important, and it can be learned, especially when our preferences are mainly based on the 
opinion of others (conformity). A positive deviant act was shown by Christina Maslach on 
18 August 1971 during the Stanford Prison Experiment. She forced me to acknowledge the 
cruelty and inhumanity that I had allowed when playing my role as the Prison Superintend- 
ent. I ended the experiment the next day. Since then I have given up Evil; no more dining in 
Hell. I will only promote goodness and heroism in my new life! So, she represents what it 
means to act heroically. I should mention that we were married the next year at the Stanford 
Chapel and recently had our 44th wedding anniversary, shared by our two daughters. 


9 THE HEROIC IMAGINATION PROJECT 


The Heroic Imagination Project (HIP) is a San Francisco based non-profit organisation teach- 
ing people to Stand Up, Speak Out and Change the World. Our approach is based on the 
premise that ordinary people are capable of taking extraordinary action. Our revolutionary 
educational programme — Understanding Human Nature — consists of six modules (mindset, 
situational blindness, bystander effect, conformity/peer pressure, adaptive attributions, and 
stereotype threat, prejudice & discrimination). They are designed for middle and high school 
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students, and also for college students, and for corporate leadership development. Through- 
out each lesson, students are challenged by provocative videos, as they respond with their 
partner within organised teams. All lessons share the same eight-step activity framework. 


The activity framework: 


. What would you do? 

. Explore the psychology of situations 

. Think of time when you did or did not take action 
. Decide for yourself 

. Develop effective change making strategies 

. Plan for the next challenge 

. Reflect on your Personal Take-Away 

. Spread the Word to others you care about. 


D IN LU BR © D 


What can you do? When one person stops to help in an emergency many others join in; that is 
the power of ONE. Be that person, you can change the world by being willing to take wise and 
effective action. Power of two: be an Ally; support those in need. Power of many: create pro- 
social networks—Hero Squads. Dare to be different; practise being a positive deviant. Heroes are 
socially focused; act socially to be socio-centric, not egocentric, and who act wisely, well and often. 

Start with small steps. Every day focus on others: make someone else feel special every day, 
give them a genuine compliment, learn and use their name, and hug when appropriate. Ask 
questions, understand the situation, challenge the rules. Don’t blindly obey the authority, 
practice mindful disobedience. What is your ‘Ripple Effect”? Your actions (and inactions) 
make a difference; they can have an impact on others. 

Change your perspective; Me becomes We. I become Us. Be my Hero. The decision to 
act heroically is a choice that many of us will be called upon to make at some point in time. 
How can we create a new heroic vision in which silence, apathy and indifference is never an 
option? Let us work together to create a new generation of heroes in your school, business, 
community and around the world. 

Now HIP educational programmes are in many schools in the western United States, but 
its global outreach is quite impressive, with training centres in Hungary, Poland, Sicily, Iran, 
Bali, and soon in the Czech Republic, Ukraine, and Argentina. Hopefully, Indonesia will 
soon be represented in Jakarta by the University of Indonesia. 
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ABSTRACT: Job burnout has been receiving more attention in more workplaces around 
the world. Research in many countries has identified the key characteristics of the burnout 
experience, and its primary causes and outcomes. Clearly, burnout has high personal costs 
for individual workers, but it also has high social and economic costs for the organizations 
in which they do their jobs. A new model of healthy workplaces is proposed to address this 
problem, by promoting better job-person fit within six areas: workload, control, reward, 
community, fairness, and values. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


In this plenary talk, I want to provide a basic overview of the work that has been done on the 
phenomenon of job burnout, and then discuss some basic trends in how burnout is viewed 
and dealt with in workplaces around the world. Although burnout has been a topic of debate 
for many years now, it is only recently that it is beginning to gain more widespread atten- 
tion about the serious risks that it poses. How might we better understand what is causing 
this increased concern about job burnout, and what might be constructive responses to this 
global problem? 

Let me begin by describing what the basic problem is. When workers are experiencing 
burnout, they are overwhelmed, unable to cope, unmotivated, and display negative attitudes 
and poor performance. They have lost any passion for the work they do, and do not take 
pride in what they might accomplish. Rather than trying to do their very best, they do the 
bare minimum (i.e., just enough to get by and still get paid). 


2 DEFINING JOB BURNOUT 


What has been learned over several decades of research is that burnout is a psychological syn- 
drome emerging as a prolonged response to chronic interpersonal stressors on the job. The 
three key dimensions of this response are an overwhelming exhaustion, feelings of cynicism 
and detachment from the job, and a sense of ineffectiveness and lack of accomplishment. 
Exhaustion refers to feelings of being overextended and depleted of one’s emotional and 
physical resources. Workers feel drained and used up, without any source of replenishment. 
They lack enough energy to face another day or another person in need. The exhaustion 
component represents the basic individual stress dimension of burnout. Cynicism refers to 
a negative, hostile, or excessively detached response to the job, which often includes a loss 
of idealism. It usually develops in response to the overload of emotional exhaustion, and is 
self-protective at first—an emotional buffer of “detached concern.” But the risk is that the 
detachment can turn into dehumanization. The cynicism component represents the interper- 
sonal dimension of burnout. Professional inefficacy refers to a decline in feelings of com- 
petence and productivity at work. People experience a growing sense of inadequacy about 
their ability to do the job well, and this may result in a self-imposed verdict of failure. The 
inefficacy component represents the self-evaluation dimension of burnout. The significance 
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of this three-dimensional model is that it clearly places the individual stress experience within 
a social context and involves the person’s conception of both self and others (Maslach, 1998). 


3 OUTCOMES OF BURNOUT 


Why should we care about job burnout? It is not uncommon for senior managers in organiza- 
tions to downplay the importance of employees feeling stressed and burned out. The general 
view is that if workers are having a bad day, then that is their own personal problem—it is not 
a big deal for the organization. However, the kinds of issues identified by both researchers and 
practitioners suggest that burnout should indeed be considered “a big deal” because it can have 
many costs, both for the organization and for the individual employee. Research has found that 
job stress is predictive of lowered job performance, problems with family relationships, and 
poor health, and studies have shown parallel findings with job burnout (see Maslach & Leiter, 
2016; Maslach, Schaufeli, & Leiter, 2001; Schaufeli, Leiter, & Maslach, 2008). 

Of primary concern to any organization should be the poor quality of work that a burned- 
out employee can produce. When employees shift to minimum performance, minimum stand- 
ards of working, and minimum production quality, rather than performing at their best, they 
make more errors, become less thorough, and have less creativity for solving problems. Burn- 
out has also been associated with various forms of negative responses to the job, including 
job dissatisfaction, low organizational commitment, absenteeism, intention to leave the job, 
and turnover. People who are experiencing burnout can have a negative impact on their col- 
leagues, both by causing greater personal conflict and by disrupting job tasks. Thus, burnout 
can be “contagious” and perpetuate itself through informal interactions on the job. When 
burnout reaches the high cynicism stage, it can result in higher absenteeism and increased 
turnover. Employees suffering from burnout don’t show up regularly, leave work early, and 
quit their jobs at higher rates than engaged employees. 

The relationship of human stress to health has been at the core of stress research, ever 
since Selye proposed the original concept. Stress has been shown to have a negative impact on 
both physical health (especially cardiovascular problems) and psychological well-being. The 
individual stress dimension of burnout is exhaustion, and, as one would predict, that dimen- 
sion has been correlated with various physical symptoms of stress: headaches, gastrointesti- 
nal disorders, muscle tension, hypertension, cold/flu episodes, and sleep disturbances. 

Burnout has also been linked to depression, and there has been much debate about the 
meaning of that link. A common assumption has been that burnout causes mental dysfunc- 
tion—that is, it precipitates negative effects in terms of mental health, such as depression, 
anxiety, and drops in self-esteem. An alternative argument is that burnout is not a precursor 
to depression but is itself a form of mental illness. Recent research on this issue indicates that 
burnout is indeed distinguishable from clinical depression, but that it seems to fit the diag- 
nostic criteria for job-related neurasthenia (Maslach, Leiter, & Schaufeli, 2009). The implica- 
tion of all of this research is that burnout is an important risk factor for mental ill health, and 
this can have a significant impact on both the family and work life of the affected employee. 

Given that most research on burnout has focused on the job environment, there has been 
relatively less attention devoted to how burnout affects home life. However, the research 
studies on this topic have found a fairly consistent pattern of a negative “spillover” effect. 
Employees who are experiencing the exhaustion, cynicism, and inefficacy of burnout are 
likely to bring home a lot of emotional anger, hostility, and frustration. They are more easily 
upset by small disruptions, and serious arguments and conflicts erupt over mundane events in 
the home. But at the same time, they want to get away from people for awhile, and to not hear 
another voice, or deal with another problem. There is a sense in which the family is “giving at 
the office,” because this person is inaccessible, either emotionally or literally by being on call, 
or traveling or working much of the time. 

Recently, there has been a concern that burnout may be linked to various forms of self-harm, 
including suicide. Although no research has been done on this specific hypothesis, the discussion 
about the pressures in tech industries, for example, has suggested that there exist both overwhelming 
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job pressures and expectations, combined with a lack of support for any expressed mental health 
issues (so that workers are afraid to reveal any perceived weaknesses or to ask for help). 

It is interesting to note that tech industries are relative newcomers to discussions about job 
burnout, as are various customer service organizations. In contrast, professions that tradi- 
tionally have had a greater concern about problems of burnout include health care and vari- 
ous human service occupations. It is not clear if the greater interest by the latter professions 
reflect the existence of a greater burnout problem in these fields, or a greater willingness to 
address issues that can compromise the quality of care provided to patients and clients. 


4 THE “BURNOUT SHOP” AS BUSINESS MODEL 


All of this evidence seems to point to the conclusion that burnout is bad for business. But, 
quite to the contrary, many businesses actually operate in a way to promote greater employee 
burnout. More specifically, they seem to be a modern version of the “burnout shop” that was 
prevalent in the early years of technology and computer industries. In those times, the burnout 
shop was usually a start-up, and it advertised for short-term jobs (no more than a few years), 
which were very intense and demanded a lot of self-sacrifice by the employee for the eventual 
success of the start-up project. If indeed the projects were successful, the employee who had 
sacrificed so much for a few years would be rewarded with many financial rewards. The use of 
the term, “burnout,” seemed to have emerged from the field of engineering, and particularly 
in the space industry, where machines that were pushed to their limits, such as booster rockets, 
“burned out” and collapsed after they had expended all their force and energy. 

In recent times, we are seeing the development of new ‘burnout shops” that are not short-term 
projects, but are long-term models for doing business. Many of the characteristics of the old 
burnout shops have been applied to this new model, including long hours (often with no extra 
pay), and sacrifice of one’s personal life to the demands of the job. In addition, what has been 
added is a forced competition between workers (for promotions, or for avoiding getting fired), 
which has the negative effect of eroding social relationships and teamwork in the workplace. 

In these modern burnout shops, a lot of data is collected on metrics for the economic bot- 
tom line (e.g., products sold, time to delivery, etc.). But there does not appear to be a parallel 
commitment to collecting data on the human bottom line. Do these organizations actually 
track the human costs for their employees, such as physical exhaustion, sleep deprivation, 
long-term stress and health problems, disruptions of personal life, loss of self-worth and 
meaningful achievements, or burnout? The underlying assumption seems to be that employ- 
ees who burn out are not the best ones, so they are expendable and disposable. 

Although such assumptions may be the ones in practice, they are not supported by research 
results. Burnout is not a sign of incompetence or weakness; indeed, even the best and the bright- 
est can experience burnout. The reason is because the key causes of burnout situational and 
environmental, not personal. However, the common belief that burnout reflects personal failings 
has led to the proliferation of recommendations for how people can deal with burnout by tak- 
ing care of themselves. These individual solutions are largely drawn from the stress, coping, and 
health fields and include: 1) Changing work patterns (work less, take breaks, no overtime, work- 
family balance); 2) developing coping skills (time management, conflict resolution, cognitive 
restructuring); 3) obtaining social support (both colleagues and family); 4) utilizing relaxation 
strategies (meditation, naps); 5) promoting good health and fitness (better diet, exercise, smok- 
ing cessation); 6) developing better self-understanding (counseling, therapy). However, although 
there is value in all of these activities, there is not much evidence that they are actually effective in 
reducing job burnout (see Maslach & Goldberg, 1998; Leiter & Maslach, 2014). 


5 A DIFFERENT APPROACH TO THE BURNOUT PROBLEM 


In contrast to this individualistic, “blaming the person for their own problem” approach, the 
work on job burnout has led to several different conclusions, including the following: 
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1. Burnout has many economic, as well as social, costs that need to be factored in to the 
economic bottom line. 

2. Building work engagement among employees can prevent, and reduce, the risk of 
burnout. 

3. The causes of burnout are not personal weaknesses, but chronic job stressors in both the 
physical and social environment of the workplace. 

4. The key sources of burnout (or engagement) are six critical areas of job-person mismatch 
(or match): workload, control, reward, community, fairness, and values (see Leiter & 
Maslach, 1999; 2004). 

a. Workload. Both qualitative and quantitative work overload contribute to burnout by 
depleting the capacity of people to meet the demands of the job. When this kind of overload 
is a chronic job condition, there is little opportunity to rest, recover, and restore balance. 
A sustainable and manageable workload, in contrast, provides opportunities to use and refine 
existing skills as well as to become effective in new areas of activity. 

b. Control. Research has identified a clear link between a lack of control and high levels of 
stress and burnout. However, when employees have the perceived capacity to influence 
decisions that affect their work, to exercise professional autonomy, and to gain access to the 
resources necessary to do an effective job, they are more likely to experience job engagement. 

c. Reward. Insufficient recognition and reward (whether financial, institutional, or social) 
increases peoples vulnerability to burnout, because it devalues both the work and the 
workers, and is closely associated with feelings of inefficacy. In contrast, consistency in the 
reward dimension between the person and the job means that there are both material rewards 
and opportunities for intrinsic satisfaction. 

d. Community. Community has to do with the ongoing relationships that employees have with 
other people on the job. When these relationships are characterized by a lack of support and 
trust, and by unresolved conflict, then there is a greater risk of burnout. However, when these 
job-related relationships are working well, there is a great deal of social support, employees 
have effective means of working out disagreements, and they are more likely to experience job 
engagement. 

e. Fairness. Fairness is the extent to which decisions at work are perceived as being fair and 
equitable. People use the quality of the procedures, and their own treatment during the 
decision-making process, as an index of their place in the community. Cynicism, anger and 
hostility are likely to arise when people feel they are not being treated with the respect that 
comes from being treated fairly. 

f. Values. Values are the ideals and motivations that originally attracted people to their job, and 
thus they are the motivating connection between the worker and the workplace, which goes 
beyond the utilitarian exchange of time for money or advancement. When there is a values 
conflict on the job, and thus a gap between individual and organizational values, employees 
will find themselves making a trade-off between work they want to do and work they have to 
do, and this can lead to greater burnout. 

All of this research argues for the development of a new model of healthy workplaces, in 
which employees work productively and thrive, and in which burnout rates are low and engage- 
ment is high. Based on the six areas of job-person fit, such workplaces would be characterized 
by a sustainable workload, choice and control over one’s work, recognition and reward for a job 
well done, a supportive work community, fair processes and respect, and clear values and mean- 
ingful work. Such healthy workplaces would be more likely to produce the following outcomes: 
high productivity, high employee satisfaction, good safety records, low frequencies of disability 
claims and union grievances, low absenteeism, low turnover, and an absence of violence. 


6 CONCLUSION 


The burnout shop is not a viable, or desirable, future for our workplaces or our societies. 
The research that psychologists have been doing on job burnout has pointed out clear paths 
to the better alternative of a healthy workplace. But now psychologists must partner with 
other experts—in sociology, political science, economics, public health, architecture, etc. — to 
collaborate in designing the healthy workplaces of the future. 
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ABSTRACT: The objective of this study is to investigate the impact of family strength 
on the relationship of parentification and delinquent behaviour in adolescents from poor 
families, who are studying at the Centre of Community Learning Activity. Parentification is a 
concept that represents a process of role reversal experienced by adolescents, where they must 
carry parents’ responsibility without considering their needs and their capabilities. Excessive 
roles assigned to adolescents could have negative effects on the adolescents’ delinquent behav- 
iour. As a part of collective society, parentification could be perceived as being an obligation 
for their family, and it would be supported by their family. So the impacts of parentification 
on delinquent behaviour depend on their family. Participants in these studies consist of 442 
teenage boys and girls (aged 12-18 years, mean 15.6 years) who come from poor families in 
Jakarta. The result of this study showed parentification has negative correlation with delin- 
quent behaviour. Moreover, the presence of family strength could lower the negative impact 
of parentification on delinquent behaviour in adolescents from poor families. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Previous research studies have shown that poverty can increase psychological vulnerability by 
lowering power resources and social support resources. This makes people living in poverty 
vulnerable to experience physical and mental disruption (Wadsworth et al., 2005). Having 
limited resources and limited social support makes parents living in poverty push their chil- 
dren to contribute in earning money. This phenomenon of a child carrying parents’ respon- 
sibility is coined as ‘parentified child’. It is also a common thing to express it as adolescents 
experiencing parentification (Earley & Cushway, 2002). Parentification is a process of matu- 
rity in aspects such as contextual, social or individual development, whereby at a young age 
they must carry roles, gaining knowledge and responsibilities of parents, where these roles are 
developmentally inappropriate (Jurkovic, 1997; Burton, 2007; Minuchin et al., 1998). Boszor- 
menyi-Nagy and Spark (1973) defined the parentification process as parents’ expectation for 
their children to be able to fulfil the parents’ role within the family system. There is a term in 
the parentification concept called ‘role reversal’, which depicts children acting as parents for 
their parents, or acting as a partner for their parents (Hooper, 2007). They are confidants, 
friends and decision makers for their parents (Earley & Cushway, 2002). 

There are two types of parentification: Instrumental parentification and emotional paren- 
tification. Instrumental parentification can be defined as the assignment of concrete and 
practical tasks. Conditions are: where children need to contribute for family income; take 
care of siblings and family members; and, do chores such as washing, cooking, cleaning, and 
other practical tasks (Jurkovic, 1997; Hooper, 2007). In addition, children can also become 
sharing partners, problem resolvers, decision makers, or they can have a role in consoling their 
parents as well. We refer to those tasks as emotional parentification, which can be defined as 
children acting as someone who can satisfy their parents’ emotional and psychological needs 
(Jurkovic, 1997; Hooper, 2007). 
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Research on poor community demonstrated that adolescents from economically deprived 
families usually experience both instrumental and emotional parentification. Those tasks are 
not only assigned to older children but are commonly assigned to younger children as well. 
According to developmental theory, childhood is characterised as playing time (creativity), 
whereas adolescence is a time to acquire self-autonomy. Moreover, in adolescence children 
experience fast physical growth which is considered as an indicator of maturity (Papalia 
et al., 2007). As a result of this perception, parents put higher demands on their adolescent 
children, give less guidance, and have less tolerance of children’s in capabilities in conducting 
tasks. They lose time for themselves because they do a lot of work to fulfil others’ needs while 
neglecting their own needs. These conditions make the adolescents more likely to experience 
subjective ageing acceleration compared to adolescents from prosperous families (Benson & 
Furstenberg, 2007; Foster et al., 2008). This subjective ageing acceleration happens because 
children from poor families would be more likely to carry household and financial responsi- 
bility, and also interact in a mature manner compared with other youngsters around their age 
(Johnson & Mollborn, 2009). 

Some research discovered that parentification can have a negative effect, such as increasing 
the children’s problems at school (Burton, 2007; Fuligini et al., 2005) and increasing exter- 
nal behaviour problems (Stein et al., 2007). Research conducted in the USA and England 
also suggests that adolescents with the same racial and socio-economic identity, who hold 
responsibility as caregivers for family members, experience anxiety, antisocial behaviour and 
lower self-worth compared to those who have none of the caregivers’ responsibilities (East, 
2010). Seemingly, accumulated task burden makes adolescents vulnerable to be involved in 
promiscuity in order to release overwhelming stress. It is not surprising that we can easily find 
a group of adolescents from poor families who possess delinquent behaviour. Cobb (2001) 
defines adolescents’ delinquent behaviour as a behaviour deviating from social norm, such 
as either a criminal act, breaking family or school rules, or any self-harm or harassment to 
others, that is committed by children under 18 years old. 

Somewhat differently, some other studies suggest that parentification can generate posi- 
tive influence for adolescents. Parentification increases social competency (Telzer & Fuligni, 
2009), problem-solving skills (McMahon & Luthar, 2007), and coping skills (Stein et al., 
2007). Jurkovic (1997) argues that parentification can be constructive if adolescents perceive 
support and appreciation from the family. Existing research also demonstrates that children’s 
high involvement in instrumental task or expressive task can produce positive results only 
if children conduct parentification to cope with certain distress. A similar result is also pro- 
duced when their families had high-level cohesion, and when children receive appreciation 
from their surroundings and receive family support (Telzer & Fuligni, 2009; Jurkovic, 1997; 
McMahon & Luthar, 2007). 

Previous research shows that children can attribute the experience of parentification as 
a form of trust and appreciation from the family towards their capabilities (Burton, 2007). 
Parents’ compassion, supportive surroundings, and appreciation are characteristics of family 
strength. Family strength illustrates positive characteristics possessed by families that pro- 
mote strength for each family member, including the children. Furthermore, factors affecting 
family strength of parents from poor families are: an environment prone to violence, parents’ 
limited education, and high density because of limited space. Based on these situations, the 
expected form of family strength that is supposed to be provided by parents from poor fami- 
lies is a close relationship between parents and children, supervision by parents, and support 
from parents. A study conducted by Valladares and Moore (2009) demonstrates that close- 
ness, supervision, and parents’ support towards children are some aspects of family strength 
that can be provided by poor families. Adolescents that perceive supervision and parents’ 
involvement within their activities regulate negative effects from the environment better than 
adolescents who do not perceive those family qualities (Moore et al., 2009). 

Indonesia is a country that holds collective culture and that emphasises harmonious life 
between individual’s and family’s lives more than self-interest (Baron et al., 2008; Matsumoto 
& Juang, 2008). A study about adolescents from South America, Asia and Europe (Telzer & 
Fuligni,2009) foundthatsupportivefamiliesdonotprovokestressbutinstead producehappiness. 
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Figure 1. Research framework. 


The researchers have speculated that this happiness is related to the meaningfulness they feel 
after their contributions for the family. Such attribution is more likely to be experienced by 
adolescents from South America and Asia compared to adolescents from Europe. A cross- 
cultural study suspected that children from non-Western society are used to cover parents’ 
roles for their family. Furthermore, in some cultures, covering parents’ role is recognised as 
normative and pivotal for a child’s development (Orellana, 2001). Other existing studies also 
support this result, stating that obligation towards family such as pro-sociality, respectful 
behaviour, and contribution, appear stronger in South American and Asian families com- 
pared to European families (Hardway & Fuligni, 2006; Orellana, 2001). Thus, based on these 
values, parentification in Indonesia and specifically poor families, can be perceived positively 
as a contribution to fulfil their family needs. Parentification will increase family cohesiveness 
and closeness, and it will decrease delinquent behaviour. 

According to the previous studies outlined above, it can be assumed that parentification 
can decrease delinquent behaviour, depending on how adolescents perceive their family. 
There are several questions that arise, such as if family strength would mediate the impact of 
parentification on adolescents’ delinquent behaviour. 


1. What is the impact of parentification on delinquent behaviour? Does parentification 
decrease delinquent behaviour? 

2. What is the impact of family strength on the relationship between parentification and 
delinquent behaviour? Does family strength mediate this relationship? 


2 RESEARCH METHOD 


2.1 Participants 


Participants of this study were teenage boys and teenage girls aged between 12 and 18 years 
old from poor families and members of the Centre of Community Learning Activity in 
North Jakarta, Central Jakarta, South Jakarta and East Jakarta. The definition of poor fam- 
ily refers to the criteria suggested by the Indonesian Central Statistics Bureau (Badan Pusat 
Statistik, 2014), namely a family whose maximal expenditure is Rp453,000 per family mem- 
ber per month, and at the same time taking into account the parents’ education. The Centre 
of Community Learning Activity was chosen because it was the most favourable education 
institution from the parents’ point of view, for its low price and time flexibility. Time flexibil- 
ity was an important aspect because many students have chores to do or side jobs. 
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2.1.1 Measures 

This paper used survey as a research method to gather data. Three questionnaires were 
administered to each participant. The questionnaires used in this study were parentification 
inventory (Hooper, 2007), self-report about adolescents’ delinquent behaviour, and a family 
strength questionnaire. We started by investigating the validity and reliability of the question- 
naires to 179 adolescents aged 12-18 years old. The analysis of all the questionnaires using 
confirmatory analysis resulted in valid and reliable items, so that data gathering was permit- 
ted. The statistical method selected to analyse the mediating role of family strength on the 
relationship between parentification and delinquent behaviour was SEM (Structural Equa- 
tion Modelling), which was facilitated by the LISREL 8.8 application. 


3 RESULTS 


In this study, there are 442 adolescents consisting of 185 teenage boys (41.9%) and 257 teen- 
age girls (58.15). Early adolescents, aged between 12 and 15, contributed to 52.3% of total 
participants, whereas late adolescents, aged 16-18, contributed to 47.7% of total participants. 
The education level of participants is junior high school (57.9%) and senior high school 
(42.1%). The results of the data analysis are presented in the Table below. 

This study found that parentification has negative significant correlation with delinquent 
behaviour (r = —0.12, p < 0.05*). It means parentification causes more and more decrease of 
delinquent behaviour. Analysis by SEM showed that family strength affects the correlation 
between parentification and delinquent behaviour significantly (indirect effect r = —0.0308, 
p<0.01**, direct effect r = —.09, p > 0.05). So it was proper to claim that family strength was 
full mediator of the correlation between parentification and delinquent behaviour. Taken 
together, parentification and family strength gave a contribution of 6.2% to delinquent 
behaviour (r = 0.062). Demographic variables in this study, such as sex, age, education and 
birth order, do not contribute significantly towards the correlation between parentification 


Table 1. Correlation between each research variable. 


Family Delinquent 

Closeness Supervision Support strength behaviour 
Closeness 1 
Supervision 0.523** 1 
Support 0.429** 0.193** 1 
Family strength 0.998** 0.565** 0.464** 1 
Delinquent behaviour —0.228** —0.159** —0.113* —0.230** 1 
Instrumental parentification 0.116* 0.062 0.048 0.116* —0.111* 
Emotional parentification 0.115* 0.051 0.045 0.114* —0.081 
Parentification 0.119* 0.054 0.046 0.118* —0.088 


P < 0.01**; P < 0.05*. 


Table 2. Goodness of fit result of family strength as the mediator of correlation between parentifica- 
tion and delinquent behaviour model. 


Model testing Fit-test Mean 
Model 5: Testing family strength as the mediator Chi = 251 df = 8 p = 0.96125 Model fit 
between parentification and delinquent behaviour RMSEA = 0.000 
SRMR =0.012 
CFI = 1.00 
GFI = 1.00 
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Figure 2. Summary of significance value of family strength as the mediator of correlation between 
parentification and delinquent behaviour model. 


and delinquent behaviour. Besides primary findings, this study also found other important 
results such as that there are significant differences in delinquent behaviour between age 
levels (t = 4.79, p < 0.01**), between education level (t = —3.226, p < 0.01**), and between 
sex (t = 2.921, p < 0.01**). Moreover, tendency of delinquent behaviour is higher in late 
adolescence than in early adolescence. Comparison between junior high school students and 
senior high school students showed that senior high school students are more likely to have 
delinquent behaviour than junior high school students. Additionally, delinquent behaviour is 
higher in young men than in young women. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The results of this study showed that family strength is able to reduce the negative effect of 
parentification on delinquent behaviour. This result supports some research that parentifica- 
tion has a positive impact, such as positive mental health (Shifren, 2001), problem-solving 
skills (McMahon & Luthar, 2007), and social competency (Tezler & Fuligni, 2009). Fur- 
thermore, family strength as a mediator of the relationship between parentification and 
delinquent behaviour supports the cross-cultural study which suspects that children from 
non-Western societies are used to cover parents’ roles for their family; it is recognised as 
normative and pivotal for a child’s development (Orellana, 2001). Other studies found that 
in South American and Asian families, parentification is perceived as being an obligation 
towards the family, such as pro-sociality, respectful behaviour, and contribution (Hardway 
& Fuligni, 2006; Orellana, 2001). Thus, parentification will increase family cohesiveness and 
closeness with the family, and it will decrease delinquent behaviour. 

In communities of poor families that inhabit big cities such as Jakarta, the neighbourhood 
is prone to violence and crime. Population density leads adolescents to be overexposed to 
adult behaviours, both normal and deviant. Adolescents need protections or defences against 
harmful influence from external environments. Parents, teachers, and peers are important 
figures who influence adolescents directly. When parents have positive attitude, such as 
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tenacity, patience, honesty and compassion towards adolescents, they will build closeness 
with their parents and they will be able to empathise with their parents’ adversity. A pre- 
vious study about marginal community in the USA found that adolescents who perceive 
warmth and empathy from their parents receive positive effects from parentification (Shifren 
& Kachorek (2003), cited in Hooper et al. (2011)). Adolescents will carry parents’ responsi- 
bility with enthusiasm so that they are willing to help parents. Jurkovic (1998) also reports 
that a perception of fairness in the family can increase the positive effects of parentification. 
Moore et al. (2009) found that monitoring and engagement by parents of their adolescents 
will control negative effects from the surroundings. Research by Sang et al. (2013) supports 
the idea that a higher degree of parentification will reduce adolescent intention to commit 
delinquent behaviour, because they have limited time with their peer group and increased 
empathy for their parents. Furthermore, Moore et al. (2002) argue that family strength is a 
group of characteristics in which the family supervise, are close to, and support, in which the 
characteristics complement each other. The absence of one characteristic can be harmful to 
children. In conclusion, we can say that adolescents’ positive perception towards their par- 
ents can prevent them from carrying out delinquent behaviour. 

Current findings show correlation with participants’ characteristics which are unique char- 
acteristics of students from the Centre of Community Learning Activity. For adolescents 
from poor families, the chance to study at school is an opportunity to take care of themselves 
because then they have time to play with friends or gain some knowledge that will affect their 
cognitive development, emotional development and social behaviour. These opportunities, 
sadly, are not available for adolescents from poor families without school opportunities such 
as this. This leads us to the remaining question to be addressed in further research, namely the 
necessity to examine the mediating role of family strength on the correlation of parentification 
and delinquent behaviour in adolescents from poor families without any school opportunity. 


5 CONCLUSION 


From the research that has been undertaken, it is possible to conclude that the presence of a 
family’s strength could reduce the likelihood of delinquent behaviour caused by parentifica- 
tion. There are two pivotal findings that support the theory about adolescents from poor 
families. First, parentification hampers adolescents’ delinquent behaviour. Second, as the 
adolescents’ social community, the family has an important role on the adolescents’ delin- 
quent behaviour reduction. Particularly for poor Indonesian families, the intensification of 
the family bond that is facilitated through developing family closeness, family supervision 
and parental support towards adolescents will protect parentified adolescents from delin- 
quent behaviour. 
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Stress management intervention for women with multiple roles: 
Case study of working women in post-partum period 
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Faculty of Psychology, Universitas Indonesia, Depok, Indonesia 


ABSTRACT: The rising numbers of working women in Jakarta indicates that women are 
currently holding many roles in their lives. It increases the risks of these women to experiencing 
role overload and distress. The distress that are experienced by these women has the potential 
to bring negative impacts onto themselves, their babies, their partner, family, and even their 
colleagues. It is also known that the administration of an intervention using stress management 
techniques has become one of the alternatives to help multiple-role mothers to manage their 
stress levels. This study was carried out by modifying the Living SMART stress management 
techniques. The purpose of this intervention is to provide techniques that can assist the process 
of emotional adjustment and to reduce the distress levels of multiple-role women, particularly 
for working mothers in their post-partum period. The Living SMART stress management pro- 
gram that has been modified is called the ‘Stress Management Program for New Moms’. The 
program was implemented for five group-intervention sessions, each lasting for 90 minutes. 
The results indicated that stress management interventions have some positive impacts on the 
participants, which include improvement in the ability to identify and recognise the stressors 
experienced during stress reactions, reduced stress levels, and the ability to cope with stressors. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Women who live in the modern era decide to work outside their homes for several reasons, 
some of which are due to their higher education, a need for self-actualization, the rising number 
of single parents, a need to contribute to their husbands’ income, to get socialised (Kassamali 
& Rattani, 2014), or to get a better quality of life (Kassamali & Rattani, 2014). This rising 
number of working mothers with infants encouraged a lot of researchers to see the impor- 
tance of understanding the relationship between a women’s job and her roles as a mother, 
with her psychological well-being. The more roles a person has, the bigger their chances to 
experience role overload, and this situation could lead to psychological distress. The condition 
of role overload is a term for an individual who has too many responsibilities or activities for 
which they are capable of handling (LoCascio, 2009), where an individual perceives that the 
role pressure exceeds the availability of their time and resources (Pearson, 2008). 
Furthermore, the post-partum period or puerperium, is a transitional period that is con- 
sidered potentially stressful to a woman who has just recently become a mother or experi- 
enced childbirth (Blenning & Paladine, 2005; in King, 2009). Women usually experience a 
post-partum period for up to 12 months after childbirth, and a one-year period is considered 
as a recovery period for their physical and emotional condition as the result of pregnancy and 
childbirth (King, 2009). Within a post-partum period, women have to deal with their own 
expectations for themselves, experiencing dramatic emotional and physical changes, adjust- 
ing to expectations given by their surroundings, and at the same time adjusting to their new 
role as a mother (King, 2009). The researchers emphasised that in addition to the adjust- 
ment process, these women are also experiencing dynamic changes in their interpersonal rela- 
tionships, having greater expectations to receive social support, gaining new responsibilities, 
experiencing both physical and emotional limitations, as well as having greater economic 
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needs (King, 2009). These huge changes could lead these women to experience post-partum 
stress, depression, and anxiety (King, 2009). 

In addition, a woman who has just experienced childbirth and then gone back to work has 
to be able to integrate these new roles that have been changed, as an individual, a couple, a 
parent, and a worker (Lambden, 2001). Hall (Lambden, 2001) identifies the process expe- 
rienced by women who had just had childbirth and then gone back to work. These women 
reported that they were experiencing greater stress related to the roles they were doing as a 
result of guilt, realisation of their inability to fulfil their household responsibilities, rejection 
of their personal needs, and their perception of other’s expectations towards their new roles 
(Lambden, 2001). In addition, the lack of energy as the result of childbirth, limited time and 
resources could also increase their stress levels. Role overload may also cause stress, a feeling 
of being overwhelmed, and even anxiousness, if they cannot handle it effectively. Moreover, 
the high number of daily chores in a very limited time could also cause anger, depressive 
mood, and helplessness (Whetstone, 1994). 

In addition to job and childcare issues, one other thing that is also important and related 
to working women stress level is the division of roles and responsibilities with their husbands 
at home. This transitional period to parenthood could be considered as a crisis period. In this 
period, the couples are experiencing the impacts of having lots of roles and how it influences 
their psychological well-being. Furthermore, an unfulfilled expectation of a woman regard- 
ing support that they are supposed to receive after childbirth, could cause them to experience 
difficulties in adjusting to parenthood (Goldberg & Perry-Jenkins, 2004). 

Based on statistical data from BPS-Statistics in Indonesia, up until February 2013, there are 
114 million working people in Indonesia, and 46.8 million among them are women (38.6%). 
In the period of 2013-2014 in Jakarta, the capital city of the country, there were 1,978,000 
women within productive ages, and 1,742,000 among them were working women. Based on 
these numbers, we could conclude that there are a very large number of working women in 
Indonesia, and especially in Jakarta. 

Based on the research and treatments given to working women who have children, it shows 
that the use of intervention using stress management techniques has become one of the alter- 
natives that could help women in that condition to manage their stress level. Stress manage- 
ment refers to the process of identifying and analysing problems that are related to stress and 
the application of some therapeutic process, through modifying stressors or how the person 
copes with the stressor they are experiencing (Cotton, 1990). The purpose of stress manage- 
ment is to optimise the individual functioning in a healthy and positive manner (Cotton, 1990). 

This study will be conducted in reference to the Living Smart stress management model that 
was originally conducted by King (2009). This Living Smart programme used a bio psychosocial 
approach that integrates biological, psychological, and social aspects of the person to deal with 
the stressors. This could be relevant to be applied in this study because stress is not only limited 
to biological experiences but also has some impacts on the psychological well-being and behav- 
iour of a person. Moreover, this bio psychosocial approach could also include the needs of social 
support, which is known to have an important role in reducing and minimising the stress level of 
working mothers during the post-partum period. A bio psychosocial approach is used to better 
understand stress symptoms and how to prevent distress that could lead to several physical and 
emotional impacts, in particular: higher blood pressure, headache, premature ageing of body 
organs, depression, anxiety, social isolation, unhealthy behaviour, and physical illness. 

In this study, the researchers decided to adapt the Living SMART programme and to focus 
on preventing the development of problems experienced by working women in the post-par- 
tum period. The stress management intervention was based on the Living SMART programme 
that has been modified based on the characteristics and needs of Indonesian women, and it 
is expected to be able to help those working women in the post-partum period in adjusting 
to their new roles as a mother, a wife, and a worker. Also, it is expected to successfully reduce 
the distress levels that are related to the demands and responsibilities of working women. 
The implementation of this intervention is aimed at having a better knowledge of whether or 
not this modified Living SMART programme would be beneficial in improving the ability of 
working women to manage their stress level related to their roles as mother, wife, and worker. 
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2 METHODS 


As researchers in this study, we used a quasi-experimental model as the study design and 
used before-after study or pretest/post-test design, which means giving manipulation to the 
participants without using randomisation and strict control (Kerlinger & Lee, 2000; Kumar, 
1999). Measurements were performed twice, before the session begins and after the session 
has ended, to observe the impacts of the treatment given to the participants. 

In this study, the criteria for the participants are women who: have a full-time job (working 
40 hours/week) outside home and receive income; have a husband who works outside home and 
receives income; have experienced childbirth within one year (12 months); went back to work 
after receiving maternity leave; are at least a high school graduate; are willing to attend all five ses- 
sions (60-90 minutes per session); and have a husband who agrees to attend one conjoint session. 

The sampling technique used in this study is a non-random or non-probability sampling, 
because not all the individuals in the population have an equal chance to be chosen as a sam- 
ple (Kerlinger & Lee, 2000). 

We gave the participants a pre-intervention assessment to gather some information regarding 
stress level of the participants before the treatment starts and gave post-intervention assess- 
ment after the sessions have ended. The measurements given to the participant include Perceived 
Stress Questionnaire (PSQ), Subjective Units of Distress Scale (SUDS), and Barkin Index of 
Maternal Functioning (BIMF), as well as an in-depth interview with each of the participants. 

We did some modification to the Living SMART programme and then formed a stress 
management intervention programme called Stress Management Program for New Moms, 
with as many as six meetings. The term ‘new moms’ does not necessarily mean the first birth, 
but the focus is more on a maximum of 12 months after childbirth. This programme consists 
of one pre-intervention meeting where prospective participants were interviewed and given 
the pre-intervention assessment, informed consent form, and a brief explanation of the pro- 
gramme. The selected participants then need to attend a group meeting, every week for the 
next five weeks (60-90 minutes each session). 

Participants were selected after all data of the prospective participants was gathered. In 
this process, we received 11 registrants who were willing to attend five sessions, including one 
conjoint session with the husband. The final group consisted of six participants, and these six 
participants were officially selected to attend the Stress Management Program for New Moms. 

To better understand the intervention, Table 1 shows the brief intervention plan of Stress 
Management Program for New Moms. 


Table 1. Intervention plan of Stress Management Program for New Moms. 


Session Planned activities 
Pre-intervention Briefly informing the programme outline, interview, signing informed consent 
(individual) form, and giving pre-intervention assessment to the prospective participants. 
Ist session Introducing group members; Psychoeducation: introducing stress, post-partum 
stress, coping techniques; Exercise: relaxation techniques, and Relaxation Response. 
2nd session Exercise: guided imagery and creative visualisation, psychoeducation and 


discussion with gynaecologist regarding stress and common problems 
experienced by working women in post-partum period. 

3rd session Psychoeducation: stress, Negative Automatic Thoughts (NAT), cognitive 
distortion; Group discussion: challenging cognitive distortions and NAT; 
Exercise: meditation (Grounding; I am Grateful). 

4th session Psychoeducation: the importance of husband, family and social support, role 
division, communication techniques; Couples’ exercise: discussion of daily 
problems and how to handle them effectively. 

Sth session Psychoeducation: time management and self-care; Exercise: time management 
and using daily journal; Debriefing and closing: summarising the programme; 
Post-intervention assessment and feedback. 
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3 RESULTS 


Based on the results of the Stress Management Program for New Moms, the following are 
the comparison of pre-intervention assessment and post-intervention assessment scores of 
all six participants. After their third session, Wita did not continue the remaining two ses- 
sions because she had to have surgery; therefore the score is not be added to the final quanti- 
tative scoring and is considered in the qualitative results. 

Based on the scores of the three measurements above (Table 2), it could be concluded that 
six of the participants were experiencing lower scores of SUDS and PSQ, as well as higher 
score of BIMF. This result has shown that the intervention of Stress Management Program 
for New Moms brings positive impacts in reducing distress level and relatively increases the 
maternal function of working women in the post-partum period. Based on the BIMF scores, 
it shows that there are some participants who did not experience a significant change of their 
BIMF scores, although did experience lower scores of stress. 

In addition to using measurements (SUDS, PSQ, and BIMF), we gathered some sup- 
porting data in this study, such as interviews, observations, and feedbacks after the sessions 
ended. Here is some supporting data that has been concluded, based on qualitative analysis: 


1. From the scale of 1-10 (1 = minimum benefit, 10 = maximum benefit) on the feedback 
form, the mean scores from the participants was 8.5 with a range of 7 to 10. The low- 
est score (7) came from Wita (who was absent on the last two sessions because of her 
endometriosis surgery), and the highest scores came from Shella and Caca. These results 
showed that all the participants experienced positive impacts from the Stress Management 
Program for New Moms. 

2. In general, all participants gained benefits from all six sessions, from practising relaxation, 
identifying stressors, practising coping techniques, the reproductive health session with 
the gynaecologist, the conjoint session with the partner, and time management. One of 
the most impactful sessions for the participants was the conjoint session with their part- 
ners. At the beginning, Shella thought that the discussion in the group would create a new 
conflict with her husband after the session ends, but it turned out that her husband’s atti- 
tude became more positive and they could communicate in a better way after the fourth 
session. According to Jessica, her husband became very thoughtful and was willing to 
help her do household chores afterwards. These positive impacts were also felt by Caca, 
in which case Adi, her husband, became more polite and practised communication tech- 
niques at home. At the beginning of the sessions, all of the participants agreed that their 
husbands are one of the major stressors they experience every day, and therefore it can be 
concluded that this session has made a great impact for the participants in the relationship 
with their husbands. 

3. Six of the participants worked on their weekly tasks and filled out their journals. Each of 
the participants has their own favourite techniques for dealing with stress. The Relaxation 
Response technique from Herbert Benson has proven very effective for Caca and Eka. In 
addition, creative visualisation was considered useful for Eka and Shella. Caca did not feel 


Table 2. Pre-intervention and post-intervention assessments. 


SUDS PSQ BIMF 
Name pre post pre pre post pre 
Yesi 5 3 0.5 0.26 80 88 
Ria 6 3 0.65 0.36 72 89 
Caca 8 5 0.9 0.21 31 80 
Shella 8 4 0.8 0.36 79 90 
Eka 6 4 0.49 0.33 87 90 
Mean (group) 6.6 3.8 0.66 0.30 69.80 87.4 
Change (group) 42% 54.5% 25.2% 
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the impact of grounding technique, while Ria, Shella, and Shella, on the other hand, felt 
that it has been very useful for them. 

4. Of all the techniques that have been taught to the participants, all of them stated that the 
‘Tam Grateful’ technique is the most applicable technique for them. Eka practises it every 
time she prays, and Ria practises it when she is about to sleep every night because it helps 
her sleep better. All of the participants also stated that this technique is very simple and 
helps them feel calmer afterwards, so they could practise it every day. 

5. Cognitive restructuring is also considered very helpful to the participants. All of them 
stated that they were often having irrational thoughts and experiencing cognitive distor- 
tions. After being given A-B-C techniques, the participants started practising them at 
home and felt the positive impacts. 

6. In terms of participant supports or reactions to another group member and the atmos- 
phere of the group, all of the participants stated that each of the participants acts accord- 
ingly, being open, friendly, and able to communicate freely, so that the group sharing 
sessions could also be beneficial for each of the group members. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The participants in this study reported that their daily activities cause some physical symp- 
toms such as fatigue and low energy, difficulties in managing their emotions, and also that 
they experience stress that is impacted to various aspects of their lives, from work tasks, 
household chores, and irritabilities that contributed to experiencing conflicts with their hus- 
bands, even affecting the relationship quality with their babies. The results of this study are 
consistent with what Bakker et al. (Harlin-Clifton, 2008) state: that, in general, despite the 
multiple roles of women, they do not have enough time to work, take care of the children, do 
household chores, take care of their husbands and even take care of themselves. The jobs or 
careers that these women have, usually require a lot of energy and time and therefore could 
cause stress. Too many role demands could cause these women with multiple roles to experi- 
ence problems in adjusting to their current situation, and therefore they will experience stress 
overload and not have effective coping strategies to manage the situation. 

Some of the impacts of stress complained about by the participants in this study are cry- 
ing, exhaustion, uncontrollable anger, irritability, anxiety, and some physical symptoms, such 
as muscle tenseness and palpitation. In addition, some of the participants are also receiving 
complaints from the employer because they were often late for work, trying to go home as 
soon as possible, and rarely socialising with their colleagues after office hours. Correspond- 
ing to the results of this study, role overload has been known to be related to some negative 
effects, such as stress-related symptoms like anxiety, headache, burnout, even related to lower 
family and work satisfaction (Bacharach et al., 1991; in Higgins et al., 2010). 

The main similarity between the participants in this study is that they are trying to get all 
of the work done and do their roles as a wife, a mother, a housekeeper, and a successful career 
woman. It is consistent with a study conducted by Rout et al. (1997) that the stress experi- 
enced by working mothers is because they feel that they should master all of their roles and 
prove to themselves that they are competent in completing tasks and responsibilities, both at 
home and at their office. 

Moreover, based on the results from a study conducted by Savitri (1997) on the sample 
of first-time working mothers in Jakarta, it shows that problems faced by working women 
in their transition to becoming a mother is that they do not have a balanced role division 
between husband and wife. This is because the responsibility and role of taking care of the 
household and children weighs more on the wives than on the husbands. The results are in 
line with what was found in this study. From the beginning, the participants stated that their 
husbands are one of their main stressors; they felt lack of support and attention from their 
partners after child birth. The participants also complained that their husbands were not 
taking care of their share of responsibilities in taking care of the household. These results 
are consistent with Wentling (1998, cited in Pearson, 2008), who states that compared to 
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male workers, female workers have to deal with bigger responsibilities in taking care of their 
household chores. 

Another form of support that is also important to these women is from their surroundings, 
such as friends and colleagues who could provide them with information and support related 
to values, lifestyle, and the role as a mother (Terry et al., 1996). Moreover, the results in this 
study show that all the participants received some support from groups of mothers who also 
have a baby. Those groups were formed from mailing lists and smart phone applications such 
as WhatsApp and Black Berry Messenger groups that offer them possibilities for sharing 
knowledge and receiving new information related to parenting and childcare. 


5 CONCLUSION 


Based on the results of this study, it can be concluded that the participants experienced 
reduced levels of distress after attending a series of sessions from the Stress Management 
Program for New Moms. This was shown in the lower scores of SUDS and PSQ, mean- 
ing that the participants are experiencing reduced level of distress. In addition, the higher 
scores of BIMF in post-intervention assessment show that the reduced level of distress is 
associated with the increased maternal function experienced by these working mothers. 
Also, the participants perceived that they were receiving social support, better understand- 
ing in implementing self-care and childcare, experiencing improved levels of attachment 
and bonding with their babies, and understanding better their roles and responsibilities as 
new mothers. 

After attending the Stress Management Program for New Moms, the participants are able 
to identify their stressors, recognise the symptoms, their stress reactions, and the impacts of 
stress on their lives. Moreover, they also learn about how to cope with stress by practising 
relaxation techniques, meditation, identifying and challenging cognitive distortion, learn- 
ing about time management, and practising effective communication so that they can man- 
age their emotions effectively. Techniques that were given to the participants could be easily 
applied to their daily lives, although there were different rates of effectiveness on each par- 
ticipant, but in general it could help them reduce stress and anxiety, make them feel relaxed 
and have a calming effect. Of all the techniques that have been taught, six of the participants 
stated that the ‘I am Grateful’ technique is the easiest to do and could be applied in any 
situation. 
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ABSTRACT: Studies have shown that health behaviours are one of the key determinants 
of cancer survivors’ quality of life, but the real rewards of health—feeling better, living longer, 
and worrying less—seem to be attached to a distant future. That is why we need to identify 
and reinforce the intrinsic value of health behaviours that would help cancer survivors main- 
tain those healthy behaviours over time. Therefore, the aim of this study was to investigate 
the impact of outcome expectancies on health behaviour intention of cancer survivors. It was 
because, according to the Health Action Process Approach (HAPA), health behaviour inten- 
tion could be influenced by several factors, including outcome expectancies. This study was 
conducted on 90 cancer survivors, aged between 15-50 years old. Self-reported instrument 
and informal interviews were used, such as The Health Behaviour Intention Scale to meas- 
ure the dependent variable (health behaviours intention), and Life Orientation Test Revised 
(LOT-R) to measure the independent variable (outcome expectancies). Linear regression 
analyses indicated that outcome expectancies had positive and significant impact on cancer 
survivors’ health behaviour intention, explained by 54% variance in health behaviours and the 
B value which reached up to 0.728 with p > 0.01. This means that with every 1-point increase 
of outcome expectancies, health behaviour intention also increased by 0.728. Findings from 
the current study suggested that, among cancer survivors, outcome expectancies may influ- 
ence the degree of health behaviour intention and help them adopt health behaviours. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Regular healthy behaviours, such as healthy diet, regular exercise, and smoking cessation, are 
effective interventions to enhance quality of life, reduce fatigue, and potentially reduce recur- 
rence and mortality among cancer survivors (Rogers et al., 2008). The statement was proven 
by Loh et al. (2013) who found an increasing research evidence demonstrating that being 
physically active could reduce cancer risks, especially for cholesterol cancer, breast cancer, 
endometrial cancer, lung cancer, and prostate cancer. Unfortunately, healthy behaviours often 
declined after cancer diagnosis and might not return to prediagnosis levels. According to 
Seifert et al. (2012), it is natural that people would engage in new behaviours if they believed 
there is a reasonable reward (incentive) for it, especially for people diagnosed with cancer; 
they would need concrete evidence. However, the real reward for healthy behaviour, such as 
feeling better, living longer, and worrying less, seems to be attached to a distant future. 

In order to enhance health behaviours among cancer survivors, a better understanding of 
the intrinsic value of health behaviours is needed. That is because, according to Seifert et al. 
(2012), an individual’s motivation to change is the most significant stumbling block in health 
promotion and intrinsically motivated people do not need incentives to motivate themselves 
to adopt healthy behaviours, as they would do it on their own. 

One of the most consistently identified correlates to health behaviour engagement is out- 
come expectancies, one of the key elements of the Health Action Process Approach (HAPA). 
Scheier and Carver (1985) referred to the outcome expectancies as being subjective perceptions 
and impressions of the consequences and effectiveness of particular actions. Indeed, Schwarzer 
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and Luszczynska (2008) argued that outcome expectancies are also extremely crucial to moti- 
vating and helping individuals make decisions in the process of performing health behaviours. 

Strecher et al. (1986) reported that outcome expectancies are a key component that con- 
sists of two predictors of health behaviours in the Health Belief Model: perceived suscepti- 
bility and perceived benefits. Perceived susceptibility is a personal assessment on the level of 
vulnerability to diseases, while perceived benefits is a personal perception on the benefits of 
health behaviours that they perform in an effort to minimise health risks. That is why a better 
understanding of the impact of outcome expectancies might serve as a potential contributor 
to enhance health behaviour intention. 

The relatively few studies, all on non-cancer survivor populations, that evaluated correlates 
of outcome expectancies demonstrated the importance of outcome expectancies on health 
behaviour intention. Those statements are in line with the results of the study by Snippe et al. 
(2015), which found that positive outcome expectancies resulted in higher intention among 
young adults to do sport activities. Other research also suggested that among cancer survi- 
vors who realised the potential benefits of physical activity on survival outcomes, they might 
be more likely to embrace physical activity as an additional means of taking control and 
preserving hope during the chronic illness experience (Karvinen & Vallance, 2015). 

Therefore, the primary objective of this study was to determine the impact of outcome 
expectancies on health behaviour intention on cancer survivors. Our hypothesis was that 
outcome expectancies would significantly influence health behaviour intention among cancer 
survivors. We examined this hypothesis in the context of health behaviours including nutri- 
tion, physical exercise, smoking and alcohol resistance, and more. 


2 MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The participants in this study consisted of: (1) males and females, aged 15-50 years old; 
(2) cancer survivors who had the required medical treatment; and (3) residents of Greater 
Jakarta and other major cities in Java. This study used a purposive sampling technique as 
well as snowball sampling. 

The data collection process started in April 2016 and finished in May 2016. This study was 
conducted at three cancer survivor communities and one hospital: Yayasan Kanker Payudara 
Indonesia (YK PT), Cancer Information and Support Centre (CISC), Yayasan Kanker Anak 
Indonesia (YKAJ), and Rumah Sakit Cipto Mangunkusumo (RSCM). The data was gathered 
by asking participants to complete questionnaires, consisting of informed consent, medical 
record, current health behaviour, and two kinds of instruments to measure the variables. 


2.1 The Life Orientation Test (LOT-R) 


LOT-R is a ten-item scale developed by Scheier et al. (1994), used to measure outcome expect- 
ancies. These ten items consisted of three favourable items, three unfavourable items, and 
four filler items. Participants were asked to rate how they perceived their life since their can- 
cer diagnosis, on a scale from 1 to 4 (‘Strongly disagree’ to ‘Strongly agree’). The scores would 
automatically be inverted in the three unfavourable items, and the calculation of the filler 
items were not included in the total score of this instrument. LOT-R had previously been 
tested for reliability and had demonstrated significant associations with healthy behaviour in 
cancer survivors. The internal consistency (i.e. Cronbach alpha) in our sample was 0.78. 


2.2 The health behaviour intention scale 


Health behaviour intention was measured using the ten-item scale developed by Renner and 
Schwarzer (2005). Participants were asked to rate how they intended to change their health 
risk behaviour to the healthier one, on a scale from | to 4 (‘Strongly disagree’ to ‘Strongly 
agree’). This instrument had previously been tested for reliability, with internal consistency 
(i.e. Cronbach alpha) of 0.887. 
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3 RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 1 shows that the total number of participants in this study was 90, with the major- 
ity were being female and aged 21-40 years old. The most common types of cancer found 
among participants were breast cancer and blood cancer (leukaemia), which affected the 
same number of patients, which was 22 people. Interestingly, there was a unique finding in 
that the percentage of people who did not know their cancer stage was relatively large. Par- 
ticipants reported that they purposely avoided asking for the information to prevent distress 
and shock. According to Kubler-Ross (1973), there are five stages of grief, one of them being 
denial. Denial refers to a defence mechanism that helps individuals cope with grief. Denial 
could be expressed subconsciously as a refusal to accept reality. This might be the reason why 
some cancer survivors chose not to know which stage of cancer they had. 

Based on the results of linear regression analysis (see Table 2), the F value is 99.501 with 
p < 0.01. It can be concluded from the results that outcome expectancies did in fact have a 
positive and significant influence on health behaviour intention of cancer survivors, as is 
also demonstrated by the value of outcome expectancies which reaches up to B = 0.728. This 
means that with every 1-point increase of outcome expectancies, health behaviour intention 
would also increase by 0.728. A positive B value indicates that better outcome expectancies 
would result in better health behaviour intention. In addition, the R? value is 0.531, which 
means that 53.1% of health behaviour intention variances could be explained by outcome 
expectancies and the remaining 46.9% by other factors. Therefore, the null hypothesis (H,) is 
rejected, and the alternative hypothesis is proved. 

These results contradict White et al. (2011), who said that outcome expectancies would 
not affect health behaviour intention without the role of self-efficacy. That is to say, that 
outcome expectancies have positive and significant impacts on health behaviour intention. 
Strecher et al. (1986) also explained that the ability of outcome expectancies to determine 
health behaviour intention depended completely upon the situation. For instance, outcome 
expectancies would become crucial in motivating individuals to perform health behaviours 


Table 1. Participant demographics. 


Participant data Frequency Percentage 

Gender Male 29 32.22 
Female 61 67.78 

Age 15-20 y.o. 15 16.67 
21-40 y.o. 48 53.33 
41-50 y.o. 27 30.00 

Cancer type Breast 22 24.44 
Uterine 8 8.89 
Blood (Leukaemia) 22 24.44 
Brain 3 3.33 
Colorectal 5 5.55 
Nasopharynx 9 10.00 
Lymphoma 8 7.78 
Ovarian 5 5.56 
Bone 6 6.67 
Thyroid 1 1.11 
Hepatic 2 2:22 

Stage 1 18 20.00 
2 26 28.89 
3 18 20.00 
4 12 13.33 
No information 16 17.78 

Length of life since diagnosis <l year 22 24.44 
1-5 years 26 28.89 
>5 years 42 46.67 
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Table 2. Linear regression analysis results. 


Health behaviour intention 


Variable Sig (p) B R F 


Outcome expectancies 0.000 0.728 0.531 99.501 


if the individual is pessimistic towards the positive results of those health behaviours and 
towards accomplishing even the simplest tasks. In a different case, if the individual is optimis- 
tic but the tasks are too complicated, self-efficacy would become crucial to motivate them. 
That is why, in those cases, outcome expectancies have a bigger role on the health behaviour 
intention of long-term cancer survivors rather than self-efficacy because the majority char- 
acteristics of cancer survivors are being pessimistic and unmotivated. 

These results also prove that participant demographics do not significantly affect health 
behaviour intention. However, mean values between categories of data are still different if 
compared to each other. For example, the results show that adolescent cancer survivors had 
the highest intention and outcome expectancies scores of all participants from different age 
groups, which were young adult stage and middle adulthood. This is rather different from 
previous studies which argued that young cancer survivors find it the most difficult to per- 
form health behaviours. 

Those differences between the results of this study and past studies might lie in the cultural 
gaps between Indonesia and where other researches took place. Most adolescents in Indo- 
nesia still live under the same roof as their parents with maximum supervision, strict family 
rules, and a myriad of expectations, unlike young adults and middle-aged individuals who 
can take care of themselves and have full control over their own lives. 

Building on prior studies suggesting the usefulness of outcome expectancies to improve 
health behaviour intention among the population of non-cancer survivors, this is the first 
study among cancer survivors to assess the outcome of expectancy impact on health behav- 
iour intention. Nevertheless, our results were consistent with the few studies evaluating 
factors associated with outcome expectancies in populations other than cancer survivors. 
Positive outcome expectancies represent an individual’s confidence in overcoming barriers 
and physical limitations he or she is currently facing. 
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ABSTRACT: Harsh competition and conflicts might perpetuate aggressive behaviour and 
violence. This research aims to comprehend how social relations and social context play a role in 
the development of aggressive behaviour and moral disengagement, and how concepts of pre- 
vention and intervention can be developed. The study was conducted qualitatively through in- 
depth interviews of 14 male participants, aged 15—25, who were charged with homicide and were 
sent to corrective facilities to serve their sentence. Low levels of education and limited insight 
directed them to pro-aggression solutions as a primary way to resolve conflicts. More problems 
have evolved in correctional facilities as a result of overcrowding and limited resources for effec- 
tive programmes. Prevention strategies for youth to not engage in delinquent behaviours should 
target families as well as peer groups and communities. School-based programmes can prevent 
delinquency, antisocial behaviour, and early school drop-out in order to prevent the onset of 
adult criminal careers, thus reducing the cost of crime to society. Most incarcerated individuals 
are vulnerable participants who are at risk of recidivism. Therefore, analysis for improvement of 
corrective facilities is also needed to humanise incarcerated people and reduce recidivism. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Several causes have been found to be the underlying factors to the presence of aggressive 
behaviour. Problematic parenting styles (Timomor, 1998) and displays of aggressive behav- 
iour by individuals who have power over the child (Berkowitz, 2003) are factors found to 
correlate with aggressive behaviour. Peer influences have also been found to be linked to 
aggressiveness and more so when they are exposed to many aggressive models and fighting 
becomes a valued attribute (Bartol, 2002). Furthermore, aggressive behaviour will more likely 
be shown if the perpetrator believes that their behaviour is normal or acceptable. This con- 
cept is known as moral disengagement (Bandura, 2002). 

The relationship between moral disengagement and aggressive behaviour or violence has 
been proven in many populations, including in urban African American families (Pelton 
et al., 2004), Italian school-aged children (Bandura et al., 1996; Bandura, 2002), Chinese ado- 
lescents (Yang & Wang, 2012), and Scottish violent juvenile delinquents (Kiriakidis, 2010). 
However, following up on White-Ajmani and Busik’s (2014) study, further research is required 
to delve into the social context where moral disengagement occurs. Meanwhile, in a group of 
adolescent convicts, Shahinfar et al. (2001) stated that exposure to heavy aggression relates 
to the tendency to agree that aggression is a positive solution to reach a goal. If we want to 
reduce recidivism, this attitude needs to be rectified through development programmes in 
correctional facilities, amongst other things. According to Kristianingsih (2012), correctional 
facilities in Indonesia are ineffective and potentially result in high recidivism rates. 

Based on the aforementioned background, this study aims to comprehend the social rela- 
tions and social context of perpetrators of aggression before and after incarceration, as well 
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as how these play a role in the development of aggression and moral disengagement. The 
understanding of the individual’s external situation which contributes to the development 
of aggression can be used to conceptualise interventions, which can hopefully minimise the 
amount of violent cases in the community. 


1.1 The role of social context and social relation in the development of aggression 


Nurture is an important contributing factor to a person’s development, including the develop- 
ment of aggressive behaviour. Children coming from families with a problematic parenting style 
tend to become more easily frustrated when facing economic pressures and parental separation 
or divorce, so much so that their aggressive interests become higher and thus lead them to break 
the law (Timomor, 1998). Ineffective disciplinary actions by the parents and poor monitoring 
become the ‘basic practice’ of the development of aggressive behaviour. According to Mazef- 
sky and Farrell (2005), peer provocation is the mediator between poor nurture and adolescent 
aggressive behaviour. Adolescents with negative parenting experience will be more likely to 
act aggressively when provoked; conversely, without provocation—according to Mazefsky and 
Farrell—aggressive tendencies do not manifest into real actions. Chung and Steinberg (2006) 
infer that parental monitoring gives a way for adolescents to build relationships with peers who 
have behaviour problems. Moreover, violent neighbourhoods (Bradshaw et al., 2009; Margolin 
et al., 2009; Trentracosta et al., 2009), and violence in the media (Krahé et al., 2012), especially 
video games (Anderson et al., 2010; Huesman, 2010; Lang et al., 2012), are believed to have 
an impact on the development of aggressive behaviour. Differing from Krahé and colleagues, 
Kristinawati (2007) found that models of male aggression and peers who are pro-aggression 
contribute to the development of aggressive behaviour; however, the media was not found to be 
an influencing factor. Loeber et al. (2005) analysed 63 risk factors that are reputed as being pre- 
dictors of violent actions and murders by young males, amongst others: parents’ effort to seek 
help, the child’s attitude and cognition, psychiatric diagnosis, birth factors, the neighbourhood, 
and school. It has been found that teenage boys with four or more risk factors are six times 
more likely to execute violent acts and to commit a murder in the future, compared to teenage 
boys with fewer risk factors. Furthermore, when an individual makes a moral rationalisation of 
their violation of the law, aggressive behaviour will tend to persist. 

Bandura (2002) states that an action or a behaviour is carried out by a person based on 
the moral standards they developed through self-regulatory mechanisms as a way to stop 
doing something bad. On the other hand, self-regulatory systems are also prone to disen- 
gagement to avoid internal sanction. By cognitively reconstructing an antisocial act to make 
it less wrong or even correct, one can disengage the internal emotion checks that usually 
prevent misconducts (Shulman et al., 2011). There are six mechanisms of moral disengage- 
ment: euphemistic labelling, advantage comparison, displacement of responsibility, diffusion 
of responsibility, distortion of consequences, and dehumanisation (Bandura, 2002). Adoles- 
cents with higher levels of moral disengagement tend to be more aggressive and commit more 
violence when they reach late adolescence (Paciello et al., 2008; Pelton et al., 2004). 


12 The impact of imprisonment 


Since 1995, the function of the correctional institution for criminals in Indonesia is no longer 
for mere imprisonment purposes but also as an effort to establish social rehabilitation and 
reintegration (Undang-Undang Nomor 12, 1995, Article 1:2). In reality, life inside correctional 
facilities is a life that is far from ideal. The total number of convicts exceeds capacity in most 
correctional facilities in Indonesia. This affects the limited use of facilities, and inadequate 
supervision due to a prisoner-to-officer ratio that is not ideal. Overcrowded correctional facili- 
ties creates management conflicts, a lack of activities due to the vast number of users, and 
increased encounters between convicts who may have behavioural problems. This condition is 
leading to exposure to aggression inside the prison walls. In addition to that, living in a correc- 
tional facility makes institutionalisation possible: the process of assimilation of prison norms 
to a person’s habits, mindset, and behaviour patterns (Vianello, 2013). Although this reaction 
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is relatively normal, the effects can be destructive (Haney, 2002) because the majority of the 
prison population are participants who have limited personal resource and social support, and 
are more vulnerable prior to entering the facility (Vianello, 2013). 


2 RESEARCH METHODS 


2.1 Participants 


The participants in this study were 14 male convicts (P1, P2, P3... and P14), which included 
eight premeditated homicides and six non-premeditated (spontaneous) homicides. The par- 
ticipants, whose ages ranged between 14 and 25, were all of Javanese ethnicity, with high 
school being the highest level of education attained within the group. The selection process 
was carried out using the purposive sampling strategy. 


2.2 Procedure 


This study was conducted in three locations: Yogyakarta Correctional Facility, Surakarta 
Detention Centre, and Kutoarjo Correctional Facility for Children. Researchers conducted 
in-depth personal interviews with each respondent. All interviews took place in rooms 
accommodated by the respective correctional facility, and audio recordings were made with 
the respondent’s consent. Each interview session lasted between 1-2 hours for 3-6 times. The 
initial meeting with the research participants began with the stating of the purpose of the 
study, ethical considerations, and research procedure. Consequently, verbal consents for their 
participation in the study were obtained. Participants were given care packages which con- 
tained consumables, toiletries, and wrapping cloth (sarong) at the end of every interview. 


2.3 Data analysis 


This research used a four-step method for analysing data: (Step 1) interview recordings were 
turned into text transcript verbatim for content analysis, (Step 2) identifying and listing indi- 
vidual ideas within each interview, (Step 3) organising the individual ideas into meaningful 
psychological categories, and (Step 4) structuring the ideas and categories into patterns or 
generalisable themes and making comparisons, displayed in charts, tables, and graphs. 


3 RESULTS 


Amongst the 14 participants, all of them had some kind of formal education, but only four 
people finished high school and another four dropped out of elementary school. Some were 
unemployed prior to serving their sentence, and those who were receiving formal education 
were often truant and hung out in the streets. All participants were of the middle-lower socio- 
economic background. Thirteen perpetrators knew their victims personally; some victims 
were their romantic partners and close friends. 

The causes of the development of aggressive behaviour can be categorised into two groups, 
which are factors that catalyse aggression (risk factors) and factors that hinder it (protective 
factors). Each factor is divided in two parts: before imprisonment and during imprisonment. 
See Table | for each category. 


3.1 Risk factors of the development of aggression 


3.1.1 Dysfunctional family 

In general, the participants’ family relationships were peripheral and touched more on the 
physical than emotional needs. For three participants (P10, P11, and P12) a male role model 
was not obtained from the father and this role was not adequately substituted for by other 
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Table 1. Risk and protective factors of the development of aggressive behaviour. 


Risk factors Protective factors 
Before Dysfunctional family Positive experience of relating with 
imprisonment Aggressive peers others 


History of aggression during childhood 
Poor problem-solving skills 
During No remorse, vengeance Fear of imprisonment 
imprisonment Relation with other criminals Concern about the future 


family members. With other participants (P1, P4, P6, and P9), a negative father role was 
manifested in an aggressive type of father who encouraged them to act aggressively. 


‘My father taught me that a man must fight. Back when I was in the third grade, 
I came home crying because a friend beat me up, and my father was furious. He told 
me to bring a machete.’ (P4, premeditated homicide) 


P6 was an only child. He lived with his mother after his parents divorced. In his case, P6 got 
drunk with six people, including his father, and took turns having sex with a prostitute. Finally, 
P6 and his father were co-perpetrators in a rape and murder case, and the prostitute was the 
victim. P4 stabbed a friend at school who had insulted his mother, because according to him, a 
child should defend their mother by doing what he did to anyone who insulted her. 


3.1.2 Aggressive peers 

According to all participants, the role of peers is more important than parents. Unfortunately, 
their peers are friends who like to fight and get drunk. When they act aggressively, this act of 
aggression receives a ‘reward’ from the aggressive group, in the form of praise and acceptance. 
Peers who are pro-aggression often encourage the participants to get involved in aggressive acts. 


“in grade 4 I was invited to join in a gang fight by my senior. He brought a bag 
filled with blades. My friend also persuaded me to snatch bags and wallets. It became 
a habit, ever since I realised how nice it felt to have my own money. So I robbed peo- 
ple every night. I brought a sickle to threaten the victims. It feels good, if they feel 
scared.’ (P12, spontaneous homicide) 


In cases where aggression was performed together, co-perpetrators blamed each other. 
Displacement of responsibility, a belief that the self is less guilty than others, is the type of 
moral disengagement that occurs. 


3.1.3 History of aggression during childhood 

Of the 14 respondents, only P8 and P13 did not have a history of childhood aggression. With 
the other respondents, violation of rules has been happening since elementary school: getting 
drunk, stealing, hiring prostitutes, and skipping school. Compared to their childhood days, 
the types of aggression displayed in their adolescent and young adulthood years are much 
worse: burglary, looting, beating up their father, and finally murder. The courage to fight and 
oppose was something to be proud of. When anger appears, they often release their emotion 
impulsively until they feel satisfied, without worrying about punishment. 


3.1.4 Poor problem-solving skills 

Only two participants said that they have tried to communicate if they have a problem with 
other people. One participant tended to be quiet and concealed negative emotions, but the 
other 11 participants resorted to hitting to solve their problems. The blaming-the-victim 
mechanism tends to be exercised to rationalise their actions. This mechanism appeared in a 
higher intensity with the premeditated homicides compared to the spontaneous homicides. 
Participants became so angry at their victim that they planned to murder the victim. With P3, 
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the perpetrator spontaneously grabbed a pair of scissors and ravaged the victim’s face not to 
leave a a trace, but to release his anger. 


3.1.5 No remorse, vengeance 

Imprisonment, for some of the participants, is a way to cover the wrongdoings they have 
done so that after serving their sentence, they do not have to feel guilty anymore. They built 
moral disengagement to obscure personal accountability. Displacement and diffusion of 
responsibility not only represented a cognitive denial mechanism but also the individual’s 
capacity to experience negative social emotions such as shame or remorse. Dehumanisation 
is a key mechanism that operates by nullifying self-restraints operating through feelings of 
empathy and compassion. 


3.1.6 Relations with other criminals 

Most of the prison population are weak subjects, with limited personal resources and exter- 
nal support, and are already considerably vulnerable before entering the prison. These per- 
sonal situations are aggravated when they relate to each other, especially in overcrowded 
correctional facilities. 


3.2 Factors that hinder the development of aggression 


3.2.1 Positive experience of relating with others 

Some participants have a positive attitude towards his environment by helping others, such as 
by serving the elderly. Closeness with mothers is also a factor which hinders participants from 
behaving aggressively or breaking the law. With P12, his mother always removed the weapons 
he would use to fight. He also felt sad and remorse when he realised that his actions made his 
mother sad and her life more difficult. 


3.2.2 Fear of imprisonment 
With the participants who felt remorse and guilt, there is a willingness to serve their sentence. 
They consider imprisonment to be something they must avoid in the future. 


3.2.3 Concern about the future 

Concern about the future is able to direct a person’s actions to become purposeful, in that 
it increases the chance that he can avoid breaking the law. Unfortunately, according to the 
researchers, only one participant has a strong desire to become a better person, wherein his 
child becomes his biggest motivation to seriously think about the future and be more careful 
with his actions. 


4 DISCUSSION 


Family factors which contribute to the development of aggression are low levels of warmth and 
poor parental monitoring. The data supports Bushman et al. (2016) that the tendency to punish, 
low level of warmth, emotional rejection towards the child, and poor parental monitoring are 
factors which contribute to the development of aggression. Low socio-economic status seems to 
worsen the situation, and this corresponds to findings from previous studies (Yoshikawa, 1994; 
Fabio et al., 2011). Enhancement of parenting skills must be done, with hopes that early identi- 
fication of aggression can be obtained and resolved in the early stages of development. In addi- 
tion, mentoring and guidance of aggression cases in young people must also be accompanied 
by guidance for the family to minimise repeated offence by the same respondent or with other 
family members. Peer environment which exposes violence around the participants, correlates 
with the development of aggression, in line with results from Bradshaw et al. (2009), Margolin 
et al. (2009), and Trentacosta et al. (2009). Therefore, family empowerment still needs to shed a 
light on improving the social environment as a measure of intervention. 
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Vengeance is a situational context that increases aggressive tendencies and increases 
direct perpetrators to dehumanisation with the absence of remorse. This result supports 
White-Ajmani and Bursik’s (2014) finding which states that vengeance is the mediating vari- 
able between moral disengagement and aggressive behaviour. Vengeance issues residing in 
respondents persist before they enter a correctional facility as well as throughout incarcera- 
tion. This shows that imprisonment is not effective enough in providing guidance and self- 
development programmes. On top of that, the physical field provided is inadequate when 
compared to the number of existing convicts. According to Vianello (2013) this is a by-prod- 
uct of overcrowded correctional facilities. Increased encounters between convicts may lead to 
exposure to aggression inside prison walls, which in turn may engender convicts to transform 
their aggression into more intense forms of criminal acts. Convicts will be at greater risk of 
doing more crimes after they are released from prison (Haney, 2002). 

It is known that the environmental context of the perpetrators in this study is that they 
are unemployed, have had inadequate formal education, were often lurking in the streets or 
were not at home, and that they drank alcohol regularly. All characteristics, similar to find- 
ings from a previous study (Kibusi et al., 2013), are factors which significantly links to the 
tendency to become homicide victims. It can be concluded that these things can potentially 
cause a person to be involved in homicide, as the perpetrator or victim. Therefore, prevention 
strategies to avoid involvement with aggression include being engaged with working fields, 
having a higher level of education and abstaining from alcohol. 

Contrary to Mazefsky and Farrel’s (2005) findings, data from this study show that provo- 
cation is not the main issue in homicide. In the case of several participants, a person can 
decide to murder and exercise moral disengagement to justify that their action is appropriate, 
even without being provoked. Poor problem-solving skills paired with limited education are 
believed to be the cause of opting for aggression as a way to solve problems. Breakthrough 
preventions for aggression and criminal cases still need to be promoted, possibly in a form of 
national policy as school programmes. The government needs to provide services to students 
who tend to be aggressive and have problems controlling their aggression, including training 
teachers to handle similar cases. The prevention strategy can be applied in conjunction with 
factors that have been found to hinder the development of aggression, such as cultivating 
positive experiences with others and the desire to set a goal for the future. 


5 CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


People with poor self-control, who dropped out of school and has low socio-economic status, 
are more susceptible to being involved in aggressive behaviours. Families that do not fully func- 
tion also increase the risk of aggression in individuals. The risk will increase even more when 
they have social relations with pro-aggression friends, including when they meet fellow criminal 
convicts in a correctional facility. On the other side the government can develop community- 
based peer-mentoring projects: a project to enhance the role of perpetrators and ex-perpetrators 
as mentors who share a common status and struggle as offenders; they can therefore bridge a gap 
between staff and service users. Intervention and prevention programmes need to be implanted 
at all levels: family, neighbourhood, school, and policy. The promotion of non-aggressive behav- 
iours must continue, along with the skill development of the staff. Correctional facilities must 
concentrate on increasing the quantity and quality of human resources in order to transfer non- 
aggressive values and improve self-development programmes. 
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ABSTRACT: The number of working women in Indonesia increases every year. Data from 
the Central Statistics Agency revealed that in 2014, the number of dual-earner couples in 
Indonesia was 51.2%, while the number of single-earner couples was 39.9%. Several studies 
have shown that the dual-earner condition has positive and negative impacts on marital satis- 
faction. This research aims to investigate the comparison of marital satisfaction in dual- and 
single-earner couples, as well as the comparison of the marital satisfaction between husbands 
and wives from dual- and single-earner couples. A total of 368 husbands/wives participated 
in this research. The results show that there is no significant difference in marital satisfaction 
between dual- and single-earner couples, and neither is there a significant difference in the 
marital satisfaction between husbands and wives in dual- and single-earner couples. Hence, 
we can conclude that the wife’s working status does not affect marital satisfaction. We suspect 
that the nature of conjoint agency between husbands and wives in Indonesia might affect 
this finding. In general, the mean score of marital satisfaction among all participants is high. 
Some demographic factors, such as similarities of background between the couples, duration 
of marriage, and number of children, might contribute to this finding. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Every year, the number of working women increases drastically; meanwhile, the number of 
stay-at-home wives keeps decreasing. Based on the National Workforce Survey (Subdirek- 
torat Statistik Ketenagakerjaan, 2015), the number of working women in August 2014 was 
43.1 million, while by February 2015 the number had increased to 47.4 million. Meanwhile, 
the number of stay-at-home wives in August 2014 was 34.2 million, while by February 2015 
the number had decreased to 30.8 million. There are several factors that encourage women 
to work. One of the most dominant factors is equality of opportunity and higher educa- 
tional background (Barnett, 2008). In addition, the media, especially women’s magazines, has 
had an impact as an agent of change and public opinion-maker for working women (Arda- 
neshwari, 2013). On the other hand, the increased number of working men is not as high as 
that of women. In August 2014, the number of working men was 71.4 million. This number 
had increased to 73.4 million by February 2015. 

According to Bird et al. (1990), there are two types of family based on job status of the 
husband and wife. A dual-earner couple is the couple in which both husband and wife work, 
whether on a full-time or part-time basis, and both earn income. A single-earner couple is 
the couple in which only the husband works, while the wife is a stay-at-home housewife. The 
increased number of working women makes dual-earner couples become more common than 
the single-earner couples. Based on data processed from the National Social Economy Survey 
(Badan Pusat Statistik, 2014), it was found that the number of dual-earner couples in Indo- 
nesia was 51.2% while the number of single-earner couples was 39.9%. 

The conditions of dual-earner and single-earner couples make a great contribution to the 
marital satisfaction felt by husbands and wives (Ayub & Iqbal, 2012). Marital satisfaction is 
‘the subjective attitude that individuals have toward their marital relations’ (Custer, 2009). 
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In addition, DeGenova (2008) defined it as ‘the extent to which couples are content and ful- 
filled in their relationship’. Barnett (2008) found that marital satisfaction increases for men 
and women when financial responsibility is divided equally. However, this finding remains 
questionable in Indonesia because it is culturally different from Western countries. 

The wife’s involvement in work is a positive change for gender participation equality, but it 
also has an impact on family life (Azeez, 2013). Jacobs and Gerson (2001) found that the shift 
from male-breadwinner to dual-earner couples have created growing concern for balancing 
work and family. Working wives are the ones most vulnerable to experiencing such problems. 
In dual-earner couples, besides being in joint charge of finances, the tasks of organising the 
household and taking care of children should also be shared between the husband and wife. 
This might not be easy for couples who are not ready to face the transition of traditional roles 
into more modern ones. Even if the wives work as well, research shows that the division of 
household activities has still not changed. Even when both husband and wife work full-time, 
the wife still handles most household tasks (Azeez, 2013). This situation can cause fatigue 
and stress in the wife. On the other hand, dual-earning is very important to most families in 
order to maintain better living standards (Walsh, 2003). The opposite condition happens to 
single-earner couples. Single-earner couples only have one source of finance, but they face 
smaller challenges in balancing work and family because the task division is clearer. 

There are many studies about factors affecting marital satisfaction. The following is a com- 
pilation of various research on the subject that is relevant to this study. 


1. Financial. According to Williams et al. (2006), bigger income and higher job status owned 
by the couple implies a higher possibility that they have a good marriage. Dual-earning 
can give positive impacts on the marital satisfaction, because dual-earning enables the 
couple to fulfil basic physiological needs, assist them to afford a higher standard and 
enjoy various leisure and luxuries of life (Mohsin, 2014). Lack of finances and financial 
problems are likely to become sources of stress, tension, and dissatisfaction in the shared 
life of any couple and in an individual’s life (Mohsin, 2014). 

2. Division of household tasks. The husband’s contribution to the household can really 
affect the marital satisfaction of husband and wife (Bagwell, 2006). In the research by 
Frajerman (2001), wives reported that they did more household tasks than the husbands. 
The more household tasks handled by wives from dual-earner couples, the lower the mari- 
tal satisfaction they felt. However, the opposite condition occurred with the husbands; the 
more household tasks they handled, the higher the marital satisfaction they felt. 

3. Gender. There is a significant difference in marital satisfaction between men and women 
(Jose & Alfons, 2007). Based on a research by Wilkie et al. (1998), when both husband 
and wife work, there is an advantage for their marital satisfaction, but the husbands feel 
a higher advantage. This finding is supported by Oshio et al. (2011) who found that the 
wives have lower marital satisfaction than the husbands because they handle more house- 
hold tasks. 

4. Similarity of background. According to Williams et al. (2006), a successful marriage is 
marked by having the same backgrounds. Homogamous marriages—marriages between 
couples who have similar education, ethnicity, race, religion, age, and social class—are 
more likely to be successful compared to heterogamous marriages (Williams et al., 2006). 
Duvall and Miller (1985) explained in more detail that those characteristics involve a min- 
imum education of secondary school. Homogamous couples could have a better marriage 
because they can adapt more easily. 

5. Children. The presence of children can improve marital stability, yet can decrease marital 
satisfaction (Stone & Shackelford, 2007). According to Williams et al. (2006), although 
the existence of children can bring joy, it also needs huge effort, time, and responsibility. 
Children need money that could be used for leisure or investment, decrease parent’s time 
for themselves, and demand a lot of needs that may cause stress. Marital satisfaction can 
also decline because the presence of children forces couples to limit their sexual life (Jose 
& Alfons, 2007). Wendorf et al. (2011) found that the number of children has a significant 
negative correlation with marital satisfaction. 
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6. Duration of marriage. According to the family life cycle, the role and relationship between 
husband and wife can change based on how they adapt to their children-raising responsi- 
bility (Williams et al., 2006). Marital satisfaction is believed to follow a U-shaped trajec- 
tory. Couples begin their marriage with satisfaction, then the satisfaction will shrink for 
a couple of years, and will reach an initial satisfaction in the next years (Stone & Shack- 
elford, 2007). This notion is supported by Jose and Alfons (2007), who found that low 
marital satisfaction exists in couples with moderate durations of marriage, compared to 
those couples whose duration of marriage is small or large. 

7. Type of family based on job status. Dual-earner and single-earner couples’ marriages have 
different dynamics that can affect their marital satisfaction. Boye (2014) stated that dual- 
earner couples have better communication and relationship quality because they have 
similar routines. However, their occupation can decrease their chance to spend quality 
time together (Voorpostel et al., 2009). Dual-earner couples feel huge pressure to bal- 
ance work and family which makes them suffer higher stress levels, work—family conflicts, 
and overload (Elloy & Smith, 2003). On the other hand, single-earner couples have more 
chance to spend their leisure time together because of the wife’s flexible time. They have 
lower work—family conflicts and overload; hence they tend to feel lower levels of stress. 
Stress and psychological well-being can predict marital satisfaction (Walker et al., 2013). 


This research aims to investigate whether there is a significant difference in the marital 
satisfaction between dual- and single-earner couples, and between the husbands and wives 
from both groups. 


2 METHODS 


This is a non-experimental research in which we did not investigate the causal relationship 
between variables. The design of this research is between-subject design. We divided partici- 
pants into two groups based on the work status of husbands and wives. All of the partici- 
pants of this research are couples with a minimum education of high school, and a minimum 
one year of marriage. We selected participants with a convenience sampling method. 

The instrument used to measure marital satisfaction is the Couple Satisfaction Index (CSI) 
by Funk and Rogge (2007), adapted to Indonesian. CSI consists of 16 items with a five-point 
Likert scale, except for item number one which consists of a six-point Likert scale. The CSI has a 
Cronbach alpha coefficient of 0.898 and an interval validity coefficient between 0.113 and 0.786. 

Initially, we surveyed prospective couples who were willing to participate in this study. 
Then, we gave each couple a serial number and the CSI instrument. The instrument was 
handed directly to the participants and was also distributed using a Google spreadsheet. The 
total score of each participant from each group is summed. Next, the independent-sample 
t-test is used to compare the mean score between the groups. 


3 RESULTS 


A total of 368 participants joined this research; 352 participants (176 couples) were couples, 
while the other 16 participants were husbands and wives whose spouses did not fill in the 
questionnaire. The total number of participants who joined this research from both groups 
was 95 wives and 89 husbands. 

Data processing results show that there is no significant difference in marital satisfaction on all 
of the questions in this research. First, there is no significant difference in the marital satisfaction 
between the wives of dual-earner and single-earner couples. Second, there is no significant differ- 
ence in the marital satisfaction between the husbands of dual-earner and single-earner couples. 
Third, there is no significant difference between husbands and wives of dual-earner couples. Lastly, 
there is no significant difference in the marital satisfaction between husbands and wives of single- 
earner couples. We also conducted an analysis to examine correlation between husbands’ and wives’ 
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Table 1. General descriptions of participants. 


Dual-earner 


Single-earner 


Personal data Category n % n % 
Duration of marriage 1-5 years 97 52.7 67 36.4 
6-10 years 16 8.7 22 12 
11-15 years 26 14.1 32 17.4 
16-20 years 22 12 31 16.8 
21-25 years 14 7.6 30 16.3 
26-31 years 9 4.9 2 1.1 
Number of children None 27 14.7 20 10.9 
1 child 67 36.4 53 28.8 
2 children 61 33.2 63 34.2 
3 children 26 14.1 38 20.7 
4 children 2 1.1 10 5.4 
7 children 1 0.5 0 0 
Monthly outcome < Rp1,000,000 5 2.7 12 6.7 
Rp1.000.000 — Rp3,000,000 61 33.1 54 30.2 
Rp3,000,000 — Rp5,000,000 56 30.4 65 36.3 
Rp5,000,000 — Rp7,000,000 34 18.4 24 13.4 
> Rp7,000,000 28 15.2 24 13.4 
Table 2. Results of t-test between dual-earner wives and single-earner wives. 
Wives (Dual-earner) Wives (Single-earner) 
M SD n M SD n t df 
Marital satisfaction 66.8 9.2 95 67.4 8.7 95 —0.508 188 
Table 3. Results of t-test between dual-earner husbands and single-earner husbands. 
Husbands (Dual-earner) Husbands (Single-earner) 
M SD n M SD n t df 
Marital satisfaction 68.07 9.5 89 67.9 9.9 89 0.069 176 
Table 4. Results of t-test between husbands and wives from dual-earner couples. 
Husbands Wives 
M SD n M SD n t df 
Marital satisfaction 68.07 9.5 89 66.8 9.2 95 0.922 182 
Table 5. Results of t-test between husbands and wives from single-earner couples. 
Husbands Wives 
M SD n M SD n t df 
Marital satisfaction 67.9 9.9 89 67.4 8.7 95 0.374 182 
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marital satisfaction. The result shows that there is a significant positive correlation between the hus- 
band’s marital satisfaction and the wife’s marital satisfaction: r = 0.546, n = 176, p< 0.01, two-tailed. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The main result shows that there is no difference in the marital satisfaction between the 
dual-earner and single-earner couples. Collectivism in Indonesia could be an alternative 
explanation for the result. According to de Vries (2011), marriages in a collectivist culture 
are a conjoint agency. In the conjoint agency, actions are interdependent for others and are 
responsive to the obligations and expectations of others. When wives want to decide whether 
to work or not, they highly consider what their spouses want. Therefore, the decision of 
the wives to work is a mutual agreement. In the end, this agreement is a factor that keeps 
them satisfied with the marriage. Another explanation might be the similarity of background 
between the husbands and wives. All participants of this study have the same religion as their 
spouses, and 63% of them are from a similar ethnicity as their spouses. Similarities of back- 
ground can make couples adapt to each other more easily (Duvall & Miller, 1985). 

The mean scores of the marital satisfaction from all groups range from 66.8 to 68.07 with a 
maximum score of 81. It shows that the majority of participants have a high level of marital 
satisfaction. Several demographic factors might contribute to this finding. First, the number of 
children. According to Twenge et al. (2003), the number of children has significant negative cor- 
relation with the marital satisfaction. Couples who do not have children reported to have higher 
marital satisfaction compared to those who have already got children. About 70% of dual-earner 
couples and 63% of single-earner couples have one or two children. Therefore, most participants 
probably have high marital satisfaction because they have relatively small numbers of children. 
The second contributory demographic factor is the duration of marriage. Around 52.7% par- 
ticipants from the dual-earner and 36.4% participants from the single-earner groups are young 
couples with a marriage duration of one to five years. This implies that most participants are in 
the first phase of the family life cycle, and hence have high marital satisfaction (Stone & Shack- 
elford, 2007). The third factor is socioeconomic status. Around 63.5% of participants from the 
dual-earner group and 66.5% participants from single-earner couples were categorised into the 
middle-middle socioeconomic class. According to Dakin and Wampler (2008), middle-middle 
socioeconomic status is a predictor of higher marital satisfaction and lower psychological dis- 
tress compared to those of lower-middle socioeconomic status. 

The majority of the participants come from the middle socioeconomic class, who can more 
readily fulfil their financial needs. We suggest that future research should be more focused on 
couples from the lower-middle socioeconomic class whose family dynamics are highly influ- 
enced by financial strains. There are also several data that can be beneficial to understanding 
this finding more profoundly, such as the division of household tasks (Bagwell, 2006) and 
the wives’ reasons and considerations for working (Benin & Nienstedt, 1985; Williams et al., 
2006). This information can be collected in the next project or can be investigated more pro- 
foundly through qualitative research. 


5 CONCLUSION 

This study implies that there is no difference in the marital satisfaction between dual-earner 
and single-earner couples. Both husbands and wives have a high level of marital satisfaction, 
and their marital satisfactions are positively correlated. 
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ABSTRACT: The objective of this study is to examine self-efficacy and health behaviour in 
young adults whose mothers have been diagnosed with breast cancer. The participants in this 
research were 84 people, aged 18—40 years, who had a mother who was diagnosed with breast 
cancer. Self-efficacy was measured using the Health Specific Behavior Self-Efficacy Scale (HSB- 
SES), which was adopted from Penney (2006). Health behaviour was measured using the indi- 
cators of health behaviours from Sarafino and Smith (2011). The results show that the null 
hypothesis was rejected (F = 14.196, p < 0.05), which means there is a significant impact of 
self-efficacy on health behaviour. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


According to the cancer mortality profile released by the World Health Organization (WHO, 
2014), the cancer type that causes the most deaths (21.4%) in females is breast cancer. Accord- 
ing to Junda (2004), breast cancer is one of the most impactful diseases in comparison to other 
cancers, not just for the individual, but also for the family as a whole. This is because the fam- 
ily is involved in the treatment and care of the patient: when the family is caring for the sick 
or keeping others, there will be an impact, either positive or negative. Dellman-Jenkiys and 
Blankemeyer (cited in Shifren, 2009) explained that when an individual or a child is caring 
for his or her mother who suffers from a disease, it will build a closer relationship within the 
family. This is because of the increase in time spent together, for example, when maintaining 
the house and providing assistance (e.g. in doing household tasks and food preparation). 

Meanwhile, research conducted by Potter and Perry (2009) found a negative impact of the situ- 
ation when a family tries to provide care for cancer patients. This is because families are often the 
main companion and being a point of contact when discussing the complex health care delivery 
for patients, and thus the situation indirectly makes the family members feel involved and stressed 
(Pohan & Basri, 2012). A family that provides care for a family member diagnosed with cancer is 
required to meet all of his or her daily needs, such as providing support and physical assistance for 
bathing, eating, and changing clothes. This situation is a stressor, because it puts pressure on the 
family and can affect the relationship between cancer patients and their families. 

A number of studies found that chronic diseases such as breast cancer suffered by the 
mother will be significantly more influential in family life than other disease, as mothers do 
most of the housework and parenting (Yong, 1998). According to Forsberg (2003), there is a 
difference between women and men in young adulthood when their mother is diagnosed with 
breast cancer. Women and men differ in the general coping style that they tend to use. Men 
in young adulthood have a tendency to overcome the situation through avoidance strategies, 
namely the presence of distraction, physical exercise, and removed emotions from the situ- 
ation. In contrast, women in young adulthood are more likely to be emotionally closer to 
the situation, and they cope by providing support to the mother, and expressing emotions. 
Women will do a reversal of roles with the ones previously held by their mothers (e.g. house- 
hold tasks and child care). They are also more likely to equate their mother’s breast cancer 
as a personal threat against their own bodies and their health when compared to men. When 
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the mother becomes ill, the family will take the role as primary or secondary caregiver that 
provides direct care. According to Diana et al. (2012), the children of patients will become 
secondary caregivers, which means that children will indirectly care for their mother diag- 
nosed with breast cancer. This situation can affect the children’s self-efficacy to live healthily, 
especially when one family member is diagnosed with a disease. 

Health behaviour is an attempt to maintain one’s health by eating nutritious foods, exercis- 
ing regularly, avoiding harmful behaviours and harmful substances, looking out for symptoms 
of an illness, and protecting oneself from accidents (Hales, 2013). According to Sarafino and 
Smith (2011), health behaviour is each individual activity that maintains or improves health 
condition, which can be done by eating breakfast almost every day, rarely eating snacks, not 
smoking, not drinking alcohol, doing regular physical activity, and measuring weight regu- 
larly. Self-efficacy is an individual’s belief about their ability to perform certain behaviours or 
regulate the behaviour required to produce an outcome (Bandura, 1977). 

In the context of health behaviour, self-efficacy refers to an individual’s belief that he has 
the ability to change his risky behaviours by his own actions to implement health behaviours 
(Schwarzer & Fuchs, 1995). According to Sarafino and Smith (2011), self-efficacy is impor- 
tant in individual health behaviour change because with the absence of self-efficacy, the moti- 
vation to change risky behaviours to health behaviours will be low. Besides the self-efficacy 
factor, many factors could influence individuals to implement health behaviours, such as sex, 
age, education, history of disease, involvement in health communities, and social support 
(Erwart, cited in Sarafino & Smith, 2011). 

With the exposure of the issues above, we wanted to examine the effect of self-efficacy on 
health behaviours. Self-efficacy is situational, which allows an individual to have a high self-effi- 
cacy in one situation but not in other situations. This is consistent with health behaviours; people 
can have high scores on physical activity, but they consume alcoholic beverages. Physical activity 
and consumption of alcohol are indicators of health behaviours. In this study, we wanted to 
see health behaviours in young adults when they have a mother who has been diagnosed with a 
chronic illness, because young adults are in a more excellent health condition than those in other 
age stages, so little attention has been paid to their health condition, such as smoking at the age 
of 21-25 years and drinking alcohol at the age of 18-25 (Papalia & Feldman, 2012). According 
to Levinson (1978), there are four stages of young adulthood: age 1 7—22 years old, which is early 
adult transition; into adulthood at the age of 22-28 years old; 28-33 years old is age 30 transi- 
tion period; and 33—40 years, which is the peak of early adult life. 

We wanted to examine the behaviour of healthy young adults living with a mother diagnosed 
with breast cancer, because it specifically describes the behavioural changes in individuals, espe- 
cially in the health sector when people will see first-hand the behavioural changes experienced 
by the mother. In accordance with Krauel et al. (2012), many quantitative studies of children 
with a parent diagnosed with cancer focus on family functioning and psychosocial functioning 
in children compared to studies that specifically measure the problem or behavioural changes 
that occur in children. Therefore, this research examined whether self-efficacy can influence 
health behaviours in young adults with a mother diagnosed with breast cancer. 


2 METHODS 


According to Kumar (2005), study types can be divided among three perspectives, namely 
the application of research, research objectives, and methods of data collection. Based 
on the application, this study represents applied research. Based on the purpose of this 
research, this study is a correlational study, in which we wanted to see the relationship 
between self-efficacy and health behaviours. Furthermore, based on the data collection 
methods, this study uses quantitative research because we obtained scores from each 
participant. 

Samples taken in this study were young adults aged 18—40 years with a mother diagnosed 
with breast cancer, who had completed at least junior high school, and lived in Jabodetabek 
(Jakarta, Bogor, Depok, Tangerang, and Bekasi). The number of samples obtained was 84 
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people. The sampling technique used was a non-probability random sampling with a snow- 
ball sampling technique. This was because samples for the study were hard to find, and it 
was also difficult to obtain access. The snowball sampling technique performed in this study 
was done by selecting one member of the sample population, who was then asked to provide 
references of other samples who they knew and who also met the sample characteristics 
required for the study. 


2.1 Measures 


2.1.1 Health behaviour 

In this study, we used an instrument to measure health behaviours based on the indicators of 
health behaviours from Sarafino and Smith (2011). It was created by a team of researchers 
with thorough provisions in the creation of such measurement tools. The scale used in this 
study was a Likert scale of 1 to 4. We tested the measuring instrument on 34 young adults 
who had a parent diagnosed with cancer. From the reliability testing of this measure, the reli- 
ability coefficient value obtained was a = 0.754. 


2.1.2 Self-efficacy 

In this study, we used an instrument called the Health Specific Behavior Self-Efficacy Scale 
(HSBSES) to measure self-efficacy. HSBSES was adapted by Penney (2006) to measure the 
self-efficacy of individuals. It consisted of 22 items and five dimensions, which included the 
nutrition of diet, physical activity, use of sunscreen, alcohol resistance, and smoking resist- 
ance. Only four dimensions were used in this study: the nutrition of the diet, physical activity, 
alcohol resistance, and smoking resistance. The measuring tool was adapted into Indonesian 
by a team of researchers. The scale used in this study was a Likert scale of 1-4. We tested the 
measuring instrument on 34 participants to measure the reliability and validity of the HSB- 
SES. From the overall reliability testing of this measure, the value of reliability coefficient 
obtained was o = 0.763. 


Table 1. Example items: Health behaviour. 


Number Example Subscales answer 


1 I had breakfast before starting my activity. . Strongly disagree 
. Disagree 

. Agree 

. Strongly agree 

. Strongly disagree 
. Disagree 

. Agree 

. Strongly agree 


6 Tm not smoking. 


OS DE RS D — 


Table 2. Example items: Self-efficacy. 


Number Example Subscales answer 
1 Iam able to keep eating healthy foods, although I have 1. Strongly disagree 
tried many times until I managed to eat them regularly. 2. Disagree 
3. Agree 
4. Strongly agree 
15 I believe that I am able to control myself to not 1. Strongly disagree 
smoke at all. 2. Disagree 
3. Agree 
4. Strongly agree 
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2.2 Statistical analyses 


2.2.1 Descriptive statistics 

Descriptive statistical techniques were used to process data from the scores obtained from the 
participants and the demographic data of the participants. This technique was used to get a 
general overview of the characteristics of the participants. The results of the demographic 
data obtained will be included in the discussion of the research. 


2.2.2 Linear regression 
Regression technique was used to obtain the results of the primary analysis, which is the 
influence of self-efficacy on health behaviours. 


3 RESULTS 


3.1 Characteristics of participants 


There were 84 participants: 58 females (N = 58) and 26 males (N = 26) with an age range of 
18-40 years. Table 3 explains the overview health behaviour and self-efficacy based on the 
demographic data. 


3.2 Self-efficacy and health behaviour 


Referring to the issue of research, linear regression analysis obtained an F value of 14.196 
with p <0.05. Based on these results, we can conclude that the null hypothesis is rejected, and 
the alternative hypothesis is accepted. We found that self-efficacy was influential on health 
behaviours in young adults whose mothers were diagnosed with breast cancer. From these 
results, we obtained a coefficient determination value of r? = 0.148, which means that 14.8% 
of the variance in health behaviour scores could be explained by self-efficacy, and 85.2% 
could be explained by other factors. 


Table 3. Overview of healthy behaviour and self-efficacy based demographic data. 


Demographic data N MeanPS Mean SE 
Gender Female 58 56.12 53.71 
Male 26 53.19 50.92 
Age 18-22 59 54.77 53.68 
23-28 17 54.41 50.64 
29-33 4 57.00 52.00 
34-40 4 63.25 53.50 
Last education SMP (Junior High School) 1 48.00 54.00 
SMA/SMK (High School/Vocational School) 50 54.66 52.12 
DIPLOMA (Associate Degree) 6 59.16 51.60 
S1 (Bachelor’s Degree) 27 55.60 54.40 
History of disease No 42 56.45 53.69 
Yes 42 53.97 52.00 
Members of community/ No 61 54.81 53.00 
health clubs Yes 23 56.26 52.43 
Emotional support Not giving 4 54.00 53.50 
Giving 80 55.27 52.81 
Tangible support Not giving 15 52.66 55.00 
Giving 69 55.76 52.37 
Informational support Not giving 32 53.84 52.68 
Giving 52 56.00 52.94 
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4 DISCUSSION 


The first main result of the study shows that there is an influence of self-efficacy on health 
behaviours in young adults whose mother was diagnosed with breast cancer. This is consist- 
ent with the research of Maddux and Rogers (1983), which explained that in forming a new 
behaviour, self-efficacy has an important role in predisposing individuals to effect a change 
in attitude. This change of attitude in the present study was focused on health behaviours. 
The results in this study are in line with the research compiled by Strecher et al. (1986), which 
indicated that self-efficacy is a significant predictor of smoking behaviours, weight control, 
contraceptive use, abuse of alcohol, and exercise. The results are also consistent with the 
research of Rahmadian (2011), which showed that self-efficacy and health behaviour have a 
significant connection, based on a study of 195 students from four universities in the area of 
South Tangerang. 

In addition, participants in this study are in a healthy condition, which means they apply 
behaviours to prevent being diagnosed with a disease in the future. This is consistent with 
one of the categories of health behaviours, namely preventive health behaviour, or any activ- 
ity undertaken by individuals that are believed to be healthy, with the aim of preventing or 
identifying undetected disease (Kasl & Cobb, 1996, cited in Glanz et al., 2008). 

Additionally, in this study, it was found that participants in the age group that was switch- 
ing over to young adulthood (18-22 years old) and in young adulthood (23-28 years old) had 
a total score on health behaviours that was lower compared to participants who were over 28 
years old. This is consistent with Papalia and Fieldman (2012), which stated that in young 
adulthood the individual is in a health condition that is much better than individuals in other 
age stages, so little attention is paid to their health condition, and unhealthy behaviours are 
commonly found, such as smoking at the age of 21-25 years old, and alcohol drinking at the 
age of 18-25. According to Taylor (2015), health behaviours will increase in older individuals. 
This is consistent with the results of this study that found that participants in the age range 
of 34-40 years had an average score of health behaviours that was the highest compared to 
those in other age groups. 

Erwart (1991, cited in Sarafino & Smith, 2011) stated that there are several factors that 
influence health behaviours: level of education, health condition, interpersonal factors, and 
community. First, on the level of education, the group of participants who had a diploma as 
their highest education in this study had an average score that was high. It was less suitable, 
because in this study the average score for diploma-holders was higher than the average for 
the group of participants who were recent graduates. The second one is health condition: 
when people are sick or taking any medication on a regular basis, this condition can affect 
their mood and energy level, which in turn can affect the cognition and motivation of indi- 
viduals in adopting health behaviours. This is appropriate because in this study the group of 
participants who had a history of illness had an average score that is higher compared to that 
of individuals with no history of disease. Finally, based on interpersonal factors, individuals 
who provide social support and encouragement to other individuals will affect the lifestyle 
of those who receive this social support, as well as individuals who provide them. For exam- 
ple, impacts that occur when individuals provide support or care for patients are physical 
pressure, emotional, disruption of family function, social, and financial pressures (Diana 
et al., 2012). Many studies have examined the effect of received social support towards health 
behaviours. According to research by Nollena et al. (2005), social support, defined as the sup- 
port or the influence felt from family and friends, has been shown to be associated with regu- 
lated body weight, fruit and vegetable consumption, physical activity, diet, and cessation of 
smoking behaviour. In this study, it was proven that the group of participants who provided 
social support in emotional, tangible, and informational form had the highest average score 
in health behaviours compared to those who did not provide social support to their mothers. 

According to Forsberg (2003), there is a difference in the child when the mother is diag- 
nosed with breast cancer. A man in young adulthood has a tendency to overcome the situ- 
ation with avoidance strategies, namely the presence of distraction, physical exercise, and 
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emotional abolition of the existing situation. In contrast, women in young adulthood are 
more likely to be emotionally closer to the situation that occurred and cope by providing 
support to the mother and expressing their emotions. When linked to the previous research, 
which stated that individuals who provide more support have a higher average score on health 
behaviours than those who do not provide support, based on the genders, women participants 
in this study had an average health behaviour score that was higher than male participants. 
This might be because the female participants are more likely to equate their mother’s breast 
cancer as a personal threat against their own bodies and their health, compared to male par- 
ticipants. The last factor according to Erwart (1991, cited in Sarafino & Smith, 2011) is the 
factor of community: individuals will be more likely to implement health behaviours if the 
behaviours are promoted or encouraged by a community. This is consistent with the results 
of this study: the group of participants with the highest average score on the health behaviour 
were those who were members of a health community/club. 


5 CONCLUSION 


The results show the impact of self-efficacy on health behaviour in young adults whose moth- 
ers were diagnosed with breast cancer. 
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strategies on the level of anger among ordinary teenagers and 
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ABSTRACT: Anger is a variable that connects aggressiveness and violent behaviour. A lot 
of adolescents cannot manage their anger, and it can cause them to have to deal with lawsuits 
and also suffer from other negative consequences. The aim of this study was to measure 
the impact of self-esteem and anger coping strategies on the level of anger. This study also 
examined the comparison between adolescents who are in prison and those who are not. 
The subjects of this study were 178 adolescents, 68 outside prison and 110 inside prison. The 
instruments used were the anger questionnaire developed by Rosellini and Worden (1997), 
the Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale (1965) questionnaire, and the Behavioral Anger Response 
Questionnaire (Linden, 2007). The results show there is a significant relationship between 
self-esteem and anger coping strategies with anger level. This study found no difference in 
self-esteem and anger coping strategies between the two groups, and both groups have rela- 
tively high self-esteem. Two anger coping strategies significantly related with anger level are 
direct anger and rumination. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


It is not uncommon to hear news about violence perpetrated by adolescents. As of April 
2016, there have been many cases of violence committed by high school students. Bully- 
ing cases have drawn national attention and become a serious concern regarding adolescent 
development nowadays. Adolescents, according to Papalia et al. (2009), are those individuals 
in the age range of 11/12 years to 19/20 years. There are many cases of violence that can cause 
adolescents to have to deal with lawsuits. This is in line with the results of a longitudinal 
study on adolescents conducted by Elliot (cited in Tremblay, 2000), where he found that acts 
of violence by boys and girls of the age of 12-17 years increased. It shows that adolescents 
are prone to behave aggressively, especially if accompanied by other risk factors. 

Statistics from the Directorate General of Prison show there are 3,170 juvenile prisoners 
in 2016 in juvenile prisons, a 2.3% increase on the previous year. It can be said that juvenile 
delinquency has a lot of forms. Santrock (2002) divides juvenile delinquency into two types. 
The first is index violation, in the form of criminal acts committed by juveniles, such as rob- 
bery, assault, rape, and murder. The second is status violation—a violation frequently com- 
mitted by juveniles, such as truancy, alcohol consumption under the legal drinking age, and 
free sex. 

Every teenager committing an index violation may have to deal with lawsuits. Punish- 
ment or legal charges given to adolescents are regulated in the 2012 Law of the Republic of 
Indonesia, number 11, regarding the juvenile justice system. Adolescents or juveniles in this 
context are children aged between 12 and 18 years old who are suspected of having commit- 
ted a criminal act. The negative consequences these adolescents may face include imprison- 
ment, lack of opportunity to attend school, lack of interaction with parents, and disrupted 
social life. 
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Many studies have shown factors related with aggressive behaviour, such as individual, 
family, environmental, social, economic, and health. According to Scarpa and Raine (1997), 
aggressiveness or violence has two forms: instrumental or proactive aggression, and hostile or 
reactive aggression. Instrumental aggressiveness is a form of aggressiveness that is relatively 
unemotional and is intended to achieve a particular purpose, while hostile aggression is a 
form of aggressive behaviour associated with a source of anger and has a high emotional 
intensity. 

Based on the above explanation, in this study the variable that connects aggressiveness 
or violence and violent behaviour is anger. As described by Thampi and Viswanath (2015), 
anger is a motive behind the occurrence of aggressive behaviour and the subjective experience 
that accompanies aggressive impulse. Cornell et al. (cited in Siddiqah, 2010) also state that 
anger is a predisposing factor of aggressive behaviour and anger is parallel with the encour- 
agement of aggression (Berkowitz, cited in Siddiqah, 2010). 

According to DeAngelis (2003), there are several factors that can distinguish constructive 
from destructive anger. The anger can be constructive if someone seeks the settlement of 
problems or tries to deal with people who become the source of anger, or in other words, 
appropriate solution-oriented issuing anger. The anger can be destructive if someone issues 
excessive anger and not in a proper way. Anger directed out may be accompanied by aggres- 
sive or violent behaviour, and anger directed at oneself can lead to depression, lack of com- 
munication and cause serious health problems. 

That is why, when adolescents are not able to manage their anger, at the extreme point it 
can lead them into having to deal with lawsuits and to suffer poor health, psychological and 
social consequences. Anger and expressions of anger can cause serious health problems in 
children and adolescents (Blake & Hamrin, 2007). Anger and the accompanying behaviour 
can be dangerous and if not managed properly can lead to murder (Nasir & Ghani, 2014). 
Therefore, research about anger becomes crucial for adolescents in Indonesia, so we can help 
them recognise anger at different levels and also identify factors necessary to manage the 
anger. 

One of the factors that can cause aggressiveness is self-esteem. Although the relationship 
between aggressiveness and self-esteem is a subject that is often studied, the relationship 
between the two is still contradictory (Ostrowsky, 2010; Webster & Kirkpatrick, 2006 cited in 
Binti-Amad, 2015). Webster (2007) found that one of the causes of aggressiveness in males 
is low self-esteem or high self-esteem instability, whereas in women, it is a combination of 
instability in both high and low self-esteem. 

Earlier studies also found that anger level is also affected by the coping strategy. As for 
the impact of anger on the health of children and adolescents, previous studies have shown 
that children who often complain of physical pain show higher levels of anger than their 
friends (Jellesma et al., 2006; Rieffe et al., cited in Miers et al., 2007). It is said that the way a 
person overcomes problems can affect his or her health. Further research by Martin (cited in 
Miers et al., 2007) explains that increasing levels of uncontrolled anger will affect the physi- 
ological system and will eventually bring bad effects on health. Therefore, it becomes another 
important reason to study how teenagers manage anger, so that they can grow physically and 
psychologically healthy. 

This study also examines the comparative levels of anger, self-esteem and anger coping 
strategies between adolescents inside and outside prison. The purpose was to obtain a more 
comprehensive understanding of the dynamics of adolescents and also to contribute to the 
body of knowledge, both of self-esteem and anger coping strategies, which is still debatable. 


2 LITERATURE REVIEW 


Anger is defined ‘as an emotional response to situations that are perceived as threatening or 
offensive to oneself or others close to them’ (Lazarus, cited in Lochman et al. 2004). Anger 
is defined ‘as an emotional state characterised by feelings of outrage and annoyance’ (Pérez- 
Nieto et al., 2000, cited in Canning, 2011). ‘Hostility and aggression represent related 
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constructs to anger, and together they are sometimes considered as a triad: anger—hostility— 
aggression’ (Pérez-Nieto et al., cited in Canning, 2011). Aggression refers to ‘overt behaviour’ 
(Harburg et al., 2003, cited in Canning, 2011) ‘whereas hostility is defined as a persistent 
negative attitude towards others’ (Pérez-Nieto et al., cited in Canning, 2011). 

Self-esteem, according to Santrock (cited in Baron & Byrne, 2004), is a wide description of 
self-evaluative dimension, which mean a person evaluates his or her definition of self, ranging 
from positive to negative self-image. According to Coopersmith (cited in Mruk, 2006) there 
are four components of self-esteem: power, which illustrates the ability of the individual to 
control or influence others; significance, which refers to the revenues generated by the judge- 
ments of others; virtue, which is adherence to the ethical values or moral norms of society; 
and competence, which means the ability to succeed when encountering the problem. 

The term anger coping style can be understood as behavioural or cognitive, or both, as 
a response to the situation that is considered disturbing. According to Spielberger (1985), 
there are two ways of expressing anger that can damage the body. The first way is to sup- 
press anger inside yourself (also called anger-in), and the second is to outburst anger (also 
called anger-out). Both ways can be measured using a questionnaire from Spielberger called 
SAES. 

The study of emotion must include the study of cognition, motivation, adaptation and 
physiological activity. Emotion involves a person’s appraisal of the environment, his or her 
relationships with others, and his or her attempts to cope with these relationships (Lazarus, 
cited in Plutchik, 2002). According to Lazarus (in Plutchik, 2002), coping ‘is [finding] ways 
to manage and interpret conflicts and emotions’. At the beginning of anger research, it was 
found there were two ways a person could manage his or her anger, either anger-in or anger- 
out (Miers et al., 2007). 

According to Hogan (1996), there are few studies aimed at developing measurement of 
anger dimensions with several factor analyses. Linden et al. (cited in Miers et al., 2007) 
developed a tool to measure anger known as the Behavioral Anger Response Questionnaire 
(BARQ). Two forms of anger coping strategies in BARQ are direct anger-out and avoidance, 
similar to anger-out/anger-in from Spielberger (1985). 

The BARQ consists of six anger coping styles, that is: aggressive anger-out, defined as 
aggressively expressing anger to other persons or things; anger diffusion, referring to the 
way a person overcomes anger that is not aggressive and directs anger at things that are not 
associated with the source of anger, such as sports or drawing; assertive anger coping, which 
is about how a person overcomes anger by talking directly to the person who becomes the 
source of anger without using words or aggressive behaviour; social support-seeking, which 
is a way in which someone reaches out to other people who are not related to their anger and 
tries to discuss their feelings with them; avoidant coping, which is a method for forgetting 
or ignoring the anger; and rumination, which refers to a way to decrease anger by repeat- 
ing back the memory of the events that became the source of the anger without expressing 
aggressive behaviour. Research on adolescent mischief usually also considers several factors, 
including gender, education level, ethnicity and socioeconomic status. Furthermore, it has 
been found that there are some cultural characteristics of low social class which support 
adolescent mischief (Thio, cited in Santrock, 2013). 


2.1 Hypotheses 
This research aimed to test the following hypotheses: 


1. Hypothesis 1: There is a significant relationship between self-esteem and anger coping 
strategies and anger level. 

2. Hypothesis 2: There is a significant self-esteem difference between adolescents inside and 
outside prison. 

3. Hypothesis 3: There is a significant anger coping strategy difference between adolescents 
inside and outside prison. 

4. Hypothesis 4: There is a significant anger level difference between adolescence inside and 
outside prison. 
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3 METHODS 


3.1 Sample description 


The respondents for this study were 178 adolescents, with an age range of 12-20 years old. 
Because one of the purposes of this research was to compare anger levels between different 
groups of adolescents, the researchers chose a group of adolescents who had committed 
juvenile delinquency. 


3.2 Sampling technique 


The sampling method used was multistage sampling. The first stage was using cluster sampling, 
where the population was divided into two groups: adolescents inside and outside prison. The 
second stage was choosing population from both locations by random sampling. The respond- 
ents of this research were 178 adolescents, 68 outside prison and 110 inside prison. 


3.3 Research variables and measurements 


The dependent variable in this research was anger, which was measured using the ques- 
tionnaire developed by Rosellini and Worden (1997). The participants had to determine 
whether the statements in the questionnaire reflected their situation, and they had to answer 
‘true’ or ‘false’. Each participant’s answers were then calculated, where each ‘true’ response 
was counted as one and each ‘false’ response was counted as zero. The total score of each 
participant was then grouped into different categories: 0-4 = Low; 5-9 = Normal; 10 or 
more = High. Further, answering ‘true’ to any of the statements numbered 21—25 = High. The 
number of items in this questionnaire was originally 25 but, after the validity test, eight items 
were removed because they were found to be invalid, so the number of items eventually used 
in the questionnaire was 17. The reliability coefficient in this research trial was 0.784. 

The independent variables in this research were self-esteem and anger coping strategies. 
The self-esteem variable was measured using the questionnaire for the Rosenberg Self- 
Esteem Scale. There are four possible answers in this questionnaire, namely, ‘Strongly disa- 
gree’ (= 1), ‘Disagree’ ( = 2), ‘Agree’ ( = 3), and ‘Strongly agree’ ( = 4). This questionnaire 
consists of ten items, each of which is a statement of an individual’s view of their ability, 
and after the validity test, all the items were declared valid. The reliability coefficient in this 
research trial was 0.705. 

The variable of anger coping strategies was measured using the BARQ questionnaire. This 
questionnaire consists of 37 items, which are divided into six categories, namely, Assertion (six 
items), Direct Anger-Out (seven items), Social Support-Seeking (six items), Rumination (six 
items), Avoidance (six items), and Diffusion (six items). Each category is unidimensional, which 
means that each stands alone and cannot be combined into one score. After the validity test, 
some items in some of the categories were removed. The following are the remaining numbers of 
items for each category: Assertion (six items); Direct Anger-Out (seven items); Social Support- 
Seeking (six items); Rumination (five items); Avoidance (five items); Diffusion (four items). Each 
category had a reliability coefficient, as follows: Assertion 0.621, Direct Anger-Out 0.752, Social 
Support-Seeking 0.656, Rumination 0.602, Avoidance 0.678, and Diffusion 0.629. 

The data was analysed using multiple regression analyses, T-test and F-test. An F-test, 
known as a simultaneous test and the basis for model and Analysis of Variance tests, is a 
test to see the influence of all independent variables together against the dependent variable. 
A T-test, known as a partial test, is used to examine the influence of each independent vari- 
able individually against the dependent variable. 


3.4 Research procedures 


As the research involved adolescents who were in prison, prior permission from an author- 
ised officer was required. The prison officials helped to identify the adolescents, and the 
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researchers first gave instructions about how to fill out the questionnaire and responded to 
questions regarding the procedures for answering the questionnaire items. As for the adoles- 
cents who were outside prison, the questionnaire was distributed online. An email address of 
the researchers was provided in case the respondents wanted to ask questions. 


4 RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


4.1 General overview of the respondents 


Of the respondents, 77.7% were male and 22.3% female. The level of education varied: col- 
lege 27%, senior high school 33.1%, junior high school 31.1%, and elementary school 8.8%. 
They also came from a variety of ethnic groups: Javanese 37.2%, Sundanese 25.7%, Betawi 
25.7%, and Lampung 2.7%, while Buginese, Chinese, Malay and Padang together amounted 
to 1.4%, and Batak, Palembang and Maluku 0.7%. The respondents’ cities of residence were 
Tangerang 37.2%, Jakarta 25.7%, Depok 25.7%, while Bekasi, Bogor, Banten and Palembang 
together accounted for 1.4%, Bandung 0.7%, and Lampung 0.7%. The majority of respond- 
ents had a father who was self-employed (35.1%), and worked as a labourer (27.7%). Other 
occupations included artist, military personnel, civil servant, and some were retirees. The 
majority of respondents had a housewife mother (74.3%). 


4.2 Hypothesis 1 


The multiple regression analysis showed that the influence of the seven Independent Vari- 
ables (IV) on the Dependent Variable (DV) of anger was 49.5%, while the other 50.5% was 
influenced by other factors. The influence of all the seven IVs jointly against anger level (DV) 
was significant, F (7.170) = 15.786, p = 0.000. It means there is a significant relationship 
between self-esteem and anger coping strategies and anger level. 

However, analyses of each independent variable showed that two anger coping strategies 
had significant influence on the level of anger. These strategies are direct anger coping strategy 
(p = 0.000), which is defined as aggressively expressing anger to other persons or things, and 
rumination (p = 0.003) which refers to a way to decrease anger by repeating back the memory 
of the events that become the source of anger without expressing aggressive behaviour. The 
other anger coping strategies showed no significant influence on the level of anger. 

The analyses showed that self-esteem had influence on anger level and that all the respond- 
ents in this study did not have low self-esteem. These results are in line with the findings of 
Baumeister et al. (cited in Binti-Amad, 2015), which state that “positively biased self-percep- 
tions may actually be a determinant of aggressive behaviour’. These findings are important 
for further research; looking at other variables which can balance the influence of self-esteem 
on anger level, and reduce adolescence agrressive behaviour. 


4.3 Hypothesis 2 


A T-test was used to view the difference in anger level in both groups, namely adolescents 
who were inside and outside prison. An independent sample T-test showed that scores were 
significantly higher for adolescents who were in prison (M = 6.96, SD = 3.75) than for adoles- 
cents who were outside prison (M = 5.35, SD = 3.62), t(176) = 2.82, p = 0.005. 


4.4 Hypothesis 3 


A T-test was also used to identify the difference between self-esteem and anger coping strate- 
gies in both groups, namely adolescents who were inside and outside prison. It was found that 
there were no significant differences in self-esteem among adolescents who were inside and 
outside prison. This means that both adolescent groups could have high or low self-esteem. 
For adolescents inside prison, self-esteem could be high because they were in their peer group 
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(adolescents with delinquency tendencies), and then they might actually get compliments 
from their peer group, which then gives them aspects of self-esteem (power, significance, 
virtue, and competence) (Utami, 2014). There are also factors that may influence self-esteem, 
but which were not included in this study, namely, parenting styles, birth order, and gender. 
These factors demonstrate that self-esteem is not entirely related to the current state of the 
adolescents, but has been formed long before they go to jail. 


4.5 Hypothesis 4 


The findings showed that there were no significant differences in every anger coping strategy 
among adolescents who were inside and outside prison. This condition can be due to the 
fact that adolescence is a period of transition with rapid changes in cognitive, biological and 
socio-emotional aspects, which causes adolescents to become unstable, looking for ways to 
manage a lot of problems, including anger. These findings are in line with those of Phillips- 
Hershey and Kanagy (cited in Nasir & Ghani, 2014) that said ‘anger is difficult for adoles- 
cents to manage’. 


5 CONCLUSION 


There is a significant relationship between self-esteem and anger coping strategies with anger 
level. This study found no difference in self-esteem and anger coping strategies between the 
two groups and both groups have relatively high self-esteem. Two anger coping strategies that 
are significantly related with anger level are direct anger and rumination. 
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ABSTRACT: Having cancer at a young age is always a shocking experience for patients. 
The stages that must be passed through from diagnosis to treatment burden their psychologi- 
cal conditions. During these stages, the patients experience various changes and losses. One 
of them is hair loss due to chemotherapy or Chemotherapy-Induced Alopecia (CIA). CIA 
has been proven to be internalised by women as a profound loss, as the treatment’s effect can 
decrease their self-esteem. This research conducted in-depth analysis of three young adult 
women with cancer on how they live with hair loss. Next, a Solution-Focused Brief Therapy 
(SFBT) approach intervention was given individually, consisting of seven sessions (two pre- 
sessions, four intervention sessions, and a follow-up session). Each session lasted around 
90-120 minutes. A Revised Janis and Field Scale questionnaire was used to measure self- 
esteem at pre-test and post-test. The result of qualitative and quantitative assessment indi- 
cated a positive change in their perspectives of themselves and their experiences of hair loss. 
This research shows that intervention with a SFBT approach could increase the self-esteem 
of young adult women with cancer who experience CIA. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Cancer is a disease that is marked with division and spread of abnormal (uncontrollable) 
cells, which in time will develop into foreign tissues harmful for the patient (American Can- 
cer Society, 2015). Anyone may suffer this disease; it is not dependent on age, gender, or 
particular race (Sarafino & Smith, 2011). This is indicated from the prevalence of cancer 
patient numbers as a whole. Statistical data from the World Health Organization (2012) show 
that the world’s number of people diagnosed with cancer had reached 14 million people as 
of 2012, increasing from 12.7 million people in 2008. With this global prevalence, Indone- 
sia’s cancer patient numbers also show an increase. Data from the Ministry of Health of the 
Republic of Indonesia (Kementrian Kesehatan Republik Indonesia, 2012) revealed in 2007 
acancer prevalence in Indonesia increased up to 4.3 in 1,000 people. 

The numbers show that, in recent years, cancer has become one of the most prevalent dis- 
eases in Indonesia. As a result, information pertinent to this disease has increasingly spread 
among the community. The information obtained, however, is inaccurate most of the time, 
leading to a number of negative perceptions and emotions. For ordinary people, cancer is 
often perceived as being synonymous with death (Seffrin et al., 1991), due to the belief that 
this disease is incurable. This perception is indirectly believed by cancer patients and causes 
a traumatic effect on them (Neilson-Clayton & Brownlee, 2002). Consequently, undesirable 
anxiety and stress occur and aggravates the patients’ psychological condition during critical 
periods. 

A critical period occurs throughout the cancer recovery process with differing stress inten- 
sity in each phase (Neilson-Clayton & Brownlee, 2002). The phase in which the medication 
begins until it ends, according to LaTour (1994), is the culmination of sorrow and crisis expe- 
rienced by cancer patients. During this phase, cancer patients experience a great deal of loss/ 
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change, and at times they are forced to face all of them simultaneously, starting from change 
in routine and daily functioning, to changes in physical appearance resulting from the side 
effects of the medication taken. 

Side effects of medication are experienced by nearly all cancer patients. According to 
Preston (2010), every medical action poses side effects that cause change in the physical 
appearance of cancer patients, including chemotherapy. As a medical alternative, chemother- 
apy is deemed to have an advantage in terms of wide drugs absorption. On the other hand, 
this chemotherapy advantage is also followed by a negative consequence to the patient’s body 
condition. The chemotherapy drug’s ability in being absorbed throughout the entire body lets 
the effect work in an unselective manner (Münstedt et al., 1997). 

Both cancer cells and normal cells are affected by the killing effect of the drugs, which 
causes physical side effects on the patient. These side effects may include pain, nausea and 
vomiting, extreme fatigue, change in nails and skin, and hair loss (National Cancer Institute, 
2009). Among the various physical side effects possibly experienced, Preston (2010) argues 
that the changes related to physical appearance pose the most harmful effects on the patients’ 
psychological condition, especially on female patients. Female cancer patients consider hair 
loss as the most burdensome as the change is directly visible to others (McGarvey et al., 
2010). 

This is supported by the finding of Lemieux et al. (2008). From their review of 38 articles 
pertinent to hair loss from chemotherapy—which is also commonly known as Chemothera- 
py-Induced Alopecia (CIA) — they found that CIA is always within the top three among the 
most troublesome side effects in the majority of studies conducted on female cancer patients. 
Domestically, a study was conducted by Melia et al. (2012) on 38 patients who were undergo- 
ing chemotherapy in RSUP Sanglah, Denpasar. From the results, it was found that alopecia 
was one of the chemotherapy side effects that caused psychological trauma and changes in 
social activities, self-image and self-esteem of the patients. Of the three, change in self-esteem 
was the aspect that left the widest and most fundamental impact on the patients’ lives. In can- 
cer patients, according to Curbow et al. (1990), self-esteem is an essential variable in relation 
to an individual’s psychosocial responses to his/her disease. This is evidenced by the finding 
of Ferrell et al. (1997), which states that the stress from cancer diagnosis, medication side 
effects, and a lot of uncertainties faced by a patient, give rise to psychological responses in 
the form of anxiety, depression, and low self-esteem. 

This condition is more difficult for women who are diagnosed with cancer at a young age. 
According to Sebastian et al. (2008), the medication side effects in the initial form of CIA 
will leave an impact on the body image of female cancer patients, before eventually leading 
to a decrease in self-esteem. In real-life cases, this is often not appreciated and tends to be 
neglected by patients as it is not considered to be as important as the physical recovery that 
they undergo. As a result, this change will persist and develop into a problem that has a 
significant impact on the way in which an individual goes through the critical period of his/ 
her recovery process (Leary & Baumeister, 2000). Therefore, it is necessary to have profes- 
sionals help the patients manage their self-esteem decrease due to CIA through an effective 
psychological intervention. 

Thus far, there are a number of psychological interventions that have been done in order to 
manage the issue of self-esteem decrease in cancer patients. Cognitive Behavioural Therapy 
(CBT) is one of the approaches frequently applied and the effectiveness of which has been 
proven. Two pieces of research have provided this proof, namely, studies carried out by Lubis 
and Othman (2011), and Ando et al. (2011). If further analysed, the CBT approach is basi- 
cally focused on the problems and their relationship with the patient’s past, in which thera- 
pists have the key role of directing the process of problem-solving (D’Zurilla, 1986). 

One approach that may address this weakness is Solution-Focused Brief Therapy (SFBT). 
SFBT is an approach that emphasises seeking solutions for the problems rather than merely 
discussing them (Goldenberg & Goldenberg, 2008). Through this approach, participants are 
facilitated to set a goal and find solutions for their problems independently. This is in line 
with what Greenberg et al. (2001) claim, that in SFBT the level of a therapist’s role is no dif- 
ferent from the participant’s, emphasising the knowledge that he/she owns, but treating it as 
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relatively equal to the participants. Afterwards, Neilson-Clayton and Brownlee (2002) have 
proven the effectiveness of SFBT application in helping the process of adjustment to the side 
effects of the disease in cancer patients, along with their families. 

Therefore, this study aims to analyse in depth about young adult female cancer patients’ 
subjective perception on how they live with hair loss due to their medical treatment. The 
SFBT module which has been proven to be effective and used in this research is the module 
designed by Agustin (2012) in research on quarter-life crisis. This study aims to answer the 
following research question: ‘Will an intervention with a Solution-Focused Brief Therapy 
approach be able to raise the self-esteem of young adult female cancer patients with chemo- 
therapy-induced alopecia?’ 


2 THEORETICAL REVIEW 


2.1 Cancer and CIA 


Hair loss is one of the side effects of chemotherapy experienced by the majority of cancer 
patients. According to Luanpitpong and Rojanasakul (2012), this is due to the fact that the 
drugs given in chemotherapy cause structural damage on skin where hair grows. The effects 
vary, starting from change in hair appearance, decreased level of hair growth, to hair loss 
(chemotherapy-induced alopecia), either partial or total. 

Patients with CIA will lose all hair on their body, including the hair that previously grew 
on the head, eyebrows, and eyelashes, having wide implications, either physically or psycho- 
logically (Preston, 2010). Shame, depression, and loss of self-confidence are some of the psy- 
chological reactions experienced by cancer patients due to CIA (Moorey, 2007). According to 
Chassin (2008), this reaction is a reasonable phase which patients go through as part of the 
process of adjustment to their disease. Specific to young women, this process has the poten- 
tial to develop into a prolonged sorrow and a harmful threat to their self-esteem balance. 


2.2 Young adult female cancer patients 


The age range of those categorised into this group lies between the ages of 18 or 21 and 45. 
Based on this, the young adult women defined in this research are those who are between 21 
and 45 years old. Furthermore, according to Erikson’s stages of psychosocial development 
(cited in Fleming, 2004), the development issue faced by young adults is intimacy versus 
isolation. The core of this stage is establishing intimacy and mutual sharing with others. Two 
relationships belonging to this category are romantic relationship and friendship (Sarafino & 
Smith, 2011). These relationships encompass the act of establishing long-term commitments 
with the opposite sex (either in marriage or not) and friends. Within this age range, individu- 
als shift from seeking knowledge and applying it in pursuing a career, to choosing partners to 
get married (Santrock, 2007). 

In female cancer patients who belong to the young adult age group, their development task 
often faces hurdles. If the diagnosis is received before the individuals get married, the self- 
esteem decreases due to the fact that physical changes experienced will potentially obstruct 
the patients from finding partners. On the other hand, if the diagnosis is received after the 
individuals are married, the changes experienced will potentially disrupt their roles as part- 
ners/spouses or parents (Lubkin & Larsen, 2002). Moreover, female patients will also experi- 
ence changes in terms of their role as workers. According to Beatty and Joffe (2006), cancer 
patients have to make a number of changes in their career plans pertinent to their physical 
and psychological conditions. 


2.3 Self-Esteem 


Several definitions of self-esteem are frequently used as a reference in studies that discuss 
about this topic. Branden (1992, p. 8) defines self-esteem as ‘...confidence in our ability to 
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think and to cope with the basic challenge of life; confidence in our right to be happy, the 
feeling of being worthy, deserving, entitled to assert our needs and wants, and to enjoy the 
fruits of our effort.” 

Based on this definition, it can be concluded that self-esteem is an attitude or belief of an 
individual in themselves (positively or negatively) in relation to the sense of being worthy, 
capable and appreciative towards their overall being. In the results of the research conducted 
by Trzesniewski et al. (2003), it is stated that self-esteem is a construct that is relatively stable, 
resembling characteristics. With the individual’s growth, however, a drop or rise in self-esteem 
is inevitable. According to Mruk (2006), a decrease in self-esteem during adulthood possi- 
bly occurs when the individual experiences a meaningful event in his/her life. Furthermore, 
Wagner et al. (2013) state that self-esteem may decrease when an individual suffers from a 
serious health problem at a young age, like being diagnosed with chronic disease that causes 
physical changes. 


2.4 SFBT 


The SFBT model was initially developed in 1986 by Steve De Shazer, Insoo Kim Berg and 
some of their colleagues (Carr, 2006). According to its name, this therapy is more focused 
on assisting the clients to find solutions rather than sticking with the problems being experi- 
enced. The SFBT approach attempts to facilitate the clients in identifying exceptional situa- 
tions occurring in the problems they face, which is also known as Infrequent Exceptional (De 
Shazer et al., 1986). Afterwards, the clients will be invited to increase the frequency of their 
behaviour in such situations. 

Different from any other therapy models, in SFBT the therapy goals are set by the cli- 
ents. Specific, concrete, realistic goal-setting is a vital part of SFBT (Bavelas et al., 2013). 
The therapy goals are formulated and improved according to the continuity of conver- 
sation carried out by the therapist and the client in relation to what the client seeks to 
achieve in the future. Furthermore, according to De Shazer and Dolan (2007), some tech- 
niques used in SFBT sessions are Miracle Questions, Scaling Questions, Solution-Focused 
Goals, Exception Questions, Compliments, and Experiments, as well as the assigning of 
homework. 


3 RESEARCH METHODS 


This research can be categorised as quasi-experimental research. According to Shaugh- 
nessy et al. (2000), in this type of research the researcher administers an intervention to 
make a comparison between the condition before and after intervention. This is carried 
out without any strict control on external variables and without selecting participants in 
a randomised manner. In this research, an intervention in the form of Individual Ther- 
apy was given to young adult cancer patients as research participants who were selected 
based on predetermined characteristics. The participants were selected, based on the 
criteria, from RSK Dharmais hospital. Afterwards, the participants’ levels of self-esteem 
were measured in both periods. The measurement instrument used was the Revised Janis 
and Field Scale; the interviews were conducted in two early sessions prior to the interven- 
tion session. 


4 RESULTS 


Table 1 provides an overview of the results of the four sessions each of the participants 
underwent. 
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5 DISCUSSION 


The intervention carried out with the employment of the SFBT approach, by and large, 
was proven to be able to improve the participants’ self-esteem pertinent to the CIA that 
they were experiencing. The intervention facilitated the gain of different perspectives for the 
participants in viewing their problems and enabled them to change their negative feeling and 
appreciation in relation to their CIA. SFBT was selected as an intervention for the problems 
based on the consideration that this approach would mainly explore the positive qualities 
owned by the participants and would be able to bring back their sense of worth completely. 
This is similar to what De Shazer et al. (1986) explained: SFBT makes it easy for individuals 
to realise their strengths, optimise the use of available resources, the effectiveness of the cop- 
ing used, and the picture of future goals and possibilities that they have over the problem- 
solving process. 

Moreover, the positive process that was experienced by the researcher and participants 
was the development of a dynamic relationship, in which openness, sincerity, and thorough 
understanding of the participants’ conditions served as the key modality in the therapeutic 
relationship. This was intended to create a counselling atmosphere similar to that described 
by Greenberg et al. (2001), in which the role of the researcher as a counsellor is not at a 
different level by emphasising all repertoires of knowledge owned, but at the same level as 
the participants as a mediator to help them develop their goals and solutions on their own. 
This condition enables the participants to feel comfortable to either share thoughts with the 
researcher or to design solutions independently while still realising the risks as well as respon- 
sibilities in every solution designed. 


6 CONCLUSION 


According to the results of the research and discussion, it can be concluded that the inter- 
vention that employs a SFBT approach was proven to be able to improve participants’ self- 
esteem by facilitating changes of appreciation and perception to be more positive towards 
themselves and the problems that they were facing. Qualitatively, there was a change in the 
appreciation towards the participants’ selves and behaviours in dealing with CIA, towards 
a more positive appreciation compared to that before receiving the intervention. Quantita- 
tively, the results can be seen from the improvement of all participants’ scores during post- 
test in comparison to their pre-test score. 


7 SUGGESTIONS 


The suggestions are as follows: 


1. In order to build a deeper picture, it will be better if the characteristics of the participants 
are focused on one aspect that is more specific. For example, only aiming at participants 
with a particular type of cancer. 

2. For further research, an intervention with a SFBT approach should be continued in the 
form of couple’s therapy or family therapy as a whole by involving the people who act as 
the participant’s significant others. 

3. Future researchers are advised to keep visiting the participants periodically until the whole 
intervention process has come to an end. 
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ABSTRACT: This study aims to explore the contribution of parenting style and children’s 
understanding of others’ minds in morally relevant situations (morally relevant theory of 
mind) and moral judgment. To date, existing research has only focused on parenting and 
children’s theory of mind, or children’s understanding of theory of mind and moral stand- 
ards. Therefore, this research aims to establish the connections among parenting, children’s 
theory of mind, and moral at the same time. The understanding of Morally relevant Theory 
of Mind (MoToM) and children’s moral judgment were assessed using MoToM tasks and 
the Prototypical Moral Transgression Scale developed by Killen et al. (2011), while parent- 
ing style was assessed using the Parenting Attitudes Inventory (PAT) of Vinden (2001) and 
O’Reilly and Peterson (2014). There were 122 participants involved in this study: children 
ranging from 4 to 6 years old and their parents. The results show that parenting style and 
children’s theory of mind contribute towards the children’s MoToM understanding by 35%. 
Theory of mind understanding also contributes towards children’s moral judgment in an 
intentional moral transgression situation (prototypical transgression). However, no signifi- 
cant correlation between parenting style and children’s moral judgment was found. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Moral development and empathy are important for children aged from 4 to 6 years to deal 
with different social situations in school. By learning about moral standards and developing 
empathy, children become more able to co-operate with other people and follow the rules of 
society (Carpendale & Lewis, 2006). 

The first and foremost place to develop the characters of children, so that they can under- 
stand morality and empathy, is within their family. Vinden (2001) found that there are two 
parenting styles that affect children’s ability to understand the thoughts and feelings of oth- 
ers: autonomy—and conformity-oriented parenting styles. Conformity-oriented parenting 
focuses on rules and parental authority without considering the opinions and thoughts of 
the children. When children are exposed to situations that require moral judgments, they will 
only use parental rules as the basis of making judgment (Smetana, 2006). Furthermore, not 
having a place to exchange thoughts with their parents makes children unable to understand 
that other people may have different views from them. There are numerous evidences that have 
shown that children’s Theory of Mind (ToM) development will be impeded when they are 
exposed to a conformity-oriented parenting style (Vinden, 2001; O’Reilly & Peterson, 2014). 

An autonomy-oriented parenting style, in contrast, focuses on initiating discussions and 
negotiations between children and their parents, taking on the children’s perspective. Hoff- 
man (1994) and Ruffman et al. (1999) summarised that children whom their parents talk to 
about the consequences of their actions and reflect on how they and others feel about the 
actions, are able to have a better understanding of the minds of others, and are able to be 
more empathetic with others. The findings of O’Reilly and Peterson (2014) support this proc- 
ess and show that there is a positive relationship and association between autonomy-oriented 
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parenting style and children’s ToM. Autonomy-oriented parenting style provides space for 
parents to instil moral values to their children by communicating the consequences of their 
children’s actions (Smetana, 2006). Thus, children will be able to have a better understanding 
on the consequences of their actions and the consequences of other people’s actions. Moreo- 
ver, children’s ability to understand the moral judgment and thoughts of others is supported 
by their parents who facilitate the reflecting of their views and feelings. 

Making a moral judgment is an ability to judge the good and the bad of an action, and 
it can only be carried out well when children have managed to understand the intention or 
the willingness of people who did it (Knobe, 2005). Children’s ability to see the intention of 
and make judgment on others is gained through an understanding of one’s belief in relation 
to other people’s minds, serving as an input in the process of making moral judgments on 
the acts of others, and is referred to as morally relevant ToM (Killen et al., 2011). Morally 
relevant Theory of Mind (MoToM) isa perceiving process of the mental condition (e.g. emo- 
tion, belief, and desire) of a person in a morally relevant situation. In a study conducted by 
Killen et al. (2011), it was found that as of the age of 3.5 years, children who have MoToM 
are able to perceive the intention or mental conditions underlying people’s actions in morally 
relevant situations. When children were using someone else’s perspective in looking at an 
action, then they would be able to infer the moral judgment performed by others (Lane et al., 
2010). Therefore, a child’s ability to understand the underlying intention of others influences 
his or her judgment of other people’s actions, which makes an unintended wrongdoing to be 
perceived as having a lesser degree of fault, and as a result, punishment will not be deemed 
necessary (Smetana et al., 2012). 

To date, however, there has been no research conducted on this topic in Indonesian set- 
tings. Moreover, there is no other known study that has used Vinden’s parenting measure in 
the context of children’s ToM and moral development at the same time. Yet there is a positive 
trend that parenting style strongly links to the development of children’s understanding of 
the mind and moral standards. At the same time, children’s understanding of the mind will 
have a strong impact on children’s moral and vice versa. To answer this, this study has aimed 
for two things. Firstly, to explore the contribution of parenting style and children’s ToM to 
their MoToM. Secondly, to investigate the contribution of parenting style and children’s 
ToM to the development of their moral judgment. 


2 METHOD 


2.1 Participants 


This study involved 122 children, aged 4, 5, and 6 years, and their parents. The criteria of the 
children chosen in this study were: 1) they had no language problems/disorders as the partici- 
pants must possess verbal ability to communicate with others; 2) they were willing to follow 
the research procedure fully; and 3) their parents were also willing to engage in the research. 


2.2 Instruments and materials 


There were four research instruments applied in this study. The first instrument was the 
Parenting Attitudes Inventory scale (PAI-scale) developed by Vinden (2001) and O’Reilly 
and Peterson (2014), which was applied to the assessment of parenting styles. The PAI-scale 
that was distributed to parents consisted of 12 Likert-like items (six autonomy-related items 
and six conformity-related items). The second was the ToM scale, which aimed to assess 
children’s understanding of others’ mental states. The ToM scale was developed by Well- 
man and Liu (2004) and has been adapted for Indonesian settings by Kuntoro et al. (2013). 
It consisted of five stories comprised of subscales: 1) diverse desires; 2) diverse beliefs; 3) 
knowledge access; 4) false beliefs; and 5) hidden emotions. The third was the MoToM scale 
that was used to perceive the understanding of a false belief about an event that is associated 
with moral situations and a child’s ability to carry out moral judgments (Killen et al., 2011). 
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The fourth instrument was the scale of prototypical moral transgression developed by Killen 
et al. (2011), which consists of a short story about two characters (a moral transgressor and 
a victim) developed by Smetana (2006). 


2.3 Design 


There were two studies conducted to answer both objectives. The first study aimed to explore 
the contribution of parenting style and children’s ToM to the children’s MoToM. The second 
study was a follow-up study to investigate whether there is a positive link between parenting 
style as well as children’s understanding of the mind and the children’s ability to have a judg- 
ment on a morally relevant situation. In the second study, we further explored the children’s 
ability to discriminate between an accidental and intentional act. 


3 RESULTS 


Study 1 aims to explore the influence of parenting style and children’s ToM to the understand- 
ing of MoToM and children’s moral judgment. Based on the analysis, we found that the score 
of autonomy-oriented parenting style ranges from 11 to 30 (M = 23.68, SD = 3.145), whereas 
the score of conformity-oriented parenting style ranges from 6 to 23 (M = 12.79, SD = 3.275). 
In terms of false belief ability, in the test of MoToM, there were only 30 children participants 
able to pass the test of false content (n = 5, n=9, n= 16) and only 21 children able to pass the test 
of false location (n = 1, n= 4, n = 16). In order to see the contribution of their parents’ parenting 
style and the understanding of ToM towards false belief in the children’s MoToM understand- 
ing, the researchers used multiple regression analysis using participants’ ages as a covariance. 

Table 1 indicates that age, ToM understanding, and conformity-oriented parenting style 
make a significant contribution to the children’s MoToM. Furthermore, we found that ToM 
contributes significantly to the understanding of MoToM, which indicated that the better 
the development of ToM, the better MoToM understanding the children have. On the other 
hand, conformity-oriented parenting style significantly inhibits MoToM. The analysis shows 
that this latter parenting style contributes significantly high (35%) towards the children’s 
ToM (F= 17.386, p < 0.01). 

Study 2 aims to further investigate the effect of parenting style and ToM towards the moral 
judgment of children. A moral judgment about an incident that happened by accident (acci- 
dental transgression) was measured using a scale of MoToM. The results of moral judgment 
of children aged from 4 to 6 years old on an accidental transgression incident can be seen 
in Table 2. When evaluating the accidental moral breaking incident, almost all participants 
considered it wrong because it causes a loss on others’ property. Given the justification, it was 
concluded that accidents materialised in a form of recklessness should not be done by the 
transgressor because he/she does not check if there is something inside the plastic bag that 
he/she tries to throw away. 


Table 1. Contribution of parenting style and ToM to MoToM. 


Dependent variable/predictor AR? F B Partial correlation 


False Beliefs MoToM 


Step 1: 
Age 0.149** 22.239 0.395** 0.395 
Step 2 
Conformity 0.351** 17.386 0.249** —0.290 
Autonomy —0.100 —0.121 
ToM 0.394** 0.427 


Note: **p 0.01 
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Table 2. Mean and deviation standard of children’s moral judgment on accidental transgression 


incident. 

4 5 6 
Age M SD M SD M SD 
Evaluation of intention 2.23 1.050 1.98 0.987 2.10 1.091 
Evaluation of behaviour 2.15 1.027 1.61 0.862 1.80 1.030 


Table 3. Contributions of parenting style and ToM to MoToM and moral judgment. 


Dependent variable/predictor AR? F B Partial correlation 


Child’s evaluation of intention in Prototypical Transgression 


Step 1 
Age 0.007 0.141 —0.34 —0.034 
Step 2 
Conformity 0.068* 3.204 —0.120 —0.121 
Autonomy —0.099 —0.100 
ToM —0.303** —0.290 
MoToM 0.000 —0.088 
Child’s evaluation of behaviour in Prototypical Transgression 
Step 1 
Age 0.065** 8.063** —0.251** —0.251 
Step 2 
Conformity 0.075* 3.441 —0.049 —0.050 
Autonomy 0.053 0.057 
ToM —0.207* —0.203 
MoToM —0.100 —0.145 
Child’s evaluation of intention in Accidental Transgression 
Step 1 
Age 0.006 0.295 —0.050 
Step 2 
Conformity 0.020 0.137 0.046 0.042 
Autonomy 0.018 0.007 
ToM —0.011 —0.011 
MoToM —0.156 —0.125 
Child’s evaluation of behaviour in Accidental Transgression 
Step 1 
Age 0.012 2.431 —0.141 
Step 2 
Conformity 0.022 1.675 —0.071 —0.141 
Autonomy 0.132 0.070 
ToM —0.113 0.131 
MoToM 0.017 —0.103 


*p < 0.05: **p < 0.01 


Moral judgment on the prototypical situation was measured using a scale of prototypical 
moral transgression. The evaluation performed on the children towards the transgressor’s 
intention and the transgression act itself can be seen in Table 2, which shows that the inten- 
tion of the prototypical moral transgressor and the incident itself are seen as incorrect and 
something that cannot be done. 
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A hierarchical regression analysis was subsequently conducted in order to see the contri- 
bution of parenting style and understanding of ToM towards moral judgment on the proto- 
typical and accidental incident. In this analysis, the moral judgment from the children in the 
prototypical and accidental incident is a dependent variable and thus was analysed separately. 
For each analysis model conducted, the researchers initially included age as a covariance, fol- 
lowed by parenting style and ToM. 

Based on the results of multiple hierarchical regression analyses (presented in Table 3), 
there are several important things to note. The first is the analysis that predicts moral judg- 
ment towards the transgressor’s intention in the prototypical transgression. It was found 
that parenting style and ToM have a significant contribution (F = 3.204, p < 0.01) towards 
the moral judgment of the children on the transgressor’s intention in the prototypical acci- 
dent. The analyses summarise that only the ToM understanding has a significant contribu- 
tion (B = —0.303, p = 0.01) to moral judgment towards the transgressor’s intention in the 
prototypical transgression. Simultaneously, all of the variables contributed as much as 7% 
to the children’s ability to carry out moral judgment on the transgressor’s intention in the 
prototypical transgression. Table 3 also reveals that parenting style and ToM have a signifi- 
cant contribution (F = 3.441, p <0.05) to moral judgment, in which the children’s ToM alone 
also contributed significantly (B = —0207, p = 0:27). The entire set of variables contributed 
as much as 13% to the children’s moral judgment in the prototypical transgression incident. 


4 DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The development of MoToM of children aged from 4 to 6 years old was observed by con- 
ducting an analysis of the false belief components on a scale of MoToM. In the analysis of 
the false belief components, it was found that only a few participants could successfully com- 
plete the test of MoToM false belief. The result also indicates that the MoToM false belief 
test with false content is easier to be answered properly by the children than the MoToM false 
belief test with location change. In addition, it was found that the older the children are, the 
better they are at passing the test of MoToM false content and false location. This result is 
in accordance with the development of MoToM false belief in the United States and China, 
showing that MoToM false belief ability of children will improve as the children get older 
(Killen et al., 2011; Fu et al., 2014). Judging from the fact that only few participants could 
answer the MoToM false belief test correctly, it is safe to conclude that at the age of 4-6 
years, children’s MoToM understanding is not yet well developed. 

In terms of moral judgment variables related to the accidental transgression incident, it 
was found that the children would evaluate the transgressor’s intention and then consider it 
wrong. More specifically, this study finds that the group of five-year-old children considers 
the accidental moral breaking incident as being more wrong than in the other groups. This 
finding shows that at the age of five, children still consider that accidental incidents yield 
a loss, even though at that age, children are already able to perceive the intention of the 
transgressor. Based on the children’s evaluation, it can be concluded that the participants of 
this study still consider the act of the transgressor a careless action that will result in losses 
for others, which is in contrast with the findings from the research conducted in the US and 
mainland China (Killen et al., 2011; Fu et al., 2014). The aforementioned studies found that 
as children get older, they can see the intention of an accidental transgressor in a more posi- 
tive light, although most other children perceive them more negatively. Those studies assume 
that children understand that the transgressor does not have a bad intention which will result 
in losses for others. 

In relation to moral judgment variables, it was found that all children evaluate the inten- 
tion of the transgressor and judge the prototypical transgression incident as a wrongdoing. 
The children regard that the moral transgressor has a bad intention to make his/her friend 
fall, and to cause injury to others. As children grow older, they will consider the prototypi- 
cal transgression incident a wrongdoing. This finding shows a similar result to the previous 
research conducted in the US and China (Killen et al., 2011; Fu et al., 2014). 
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Judging from the given contribution of parenting style and children’s ToM to the MoToM 
of children, it can be concluded that: 1) conformity-oriented parenting style contributes 
negatively to children’s MoToM comprehension. Therefore, a parenting style that empha- 
sises on conformity will significantly impede the development of MoToM of the children; 2) 
understanding ToM will contribute towards the understanding of MoToM of the children. A 
good understanding of ToM will enhance the development of MoToM understanding; and 
3) 35% of the variance of MoToM is attributed to parenting style. In addition, the better the 
children’s ToM, the better the understanding of MoToM they have. This is in line with the 
results of previous studies conducted by Killen et al. (2011). 

Another illuminating result of this study is that a conformity-oriented parenting style con- 
tributes negatively to the understanding of MoToM, while an autonomy-oriented parenting 
style does not have a significant influence. These findings are in line with the results found 
in the Anglo-American families but are different from the Korean and Iranian families who 
do not find the influence of parenting style on the understanding of the mind (Vinden, 
2001; Shahaeian et al., 2014). In her research, Vinden (2001) found that, in general, Anglo- 
American parents have an autonomy-oriented parenting style. However, based on the analysis 
of the parenting score of Anglo-Americans with false belief ability, only conformity-oriented 
parenting style was found to have a significant correlation to the children’s false belief. Thus, 
parents who have a strong control over their children without considering the autonomy of 
the children will inhibit the development of the children’s MoToM understanding. On the 
other hand, autonomy-oriented parenting style has no significant positive influence. The 
major reason why autonomy-oriented parenting style does not influence the understanding of 
MoToM is due to the fact that the particular parenting style is contextually too broad. These is 
in contrast to the previous studies that focus more on seeing the disciplinary patterns applied 
by the mother and thus successfully prove the effect of the practice of discipline on her child’s 
ability to understand the minds of others (Shahaeian et al., 2014). In addition, these results 
also indicate that there are other factors at play in developing the children’s MoToM ability, 
such as the educational and work backgrounds of their mothers (Vinden, 2001). 

In terms of the contribution of parenting styles and children’s ToM to moral judgment, it 
was concluded that ToM contributes as much as 7% to children’s ability to evaluate the inten- 
tion of others in the prototypical situation and 13% to their ability to evaluate the incident of 
prototypical moral transgression. As they get older, the understanding of ToM and children’s 
MoToM will mature. Subsequently, children will consider the prototypical transgression inci- 
dent wrong and they can see that the moral prototypical transgressor has no good intention. 

Meanwhile, children’s ToM understanding does not have significant contribution towards the 
children’s moral judgment on the accidental incident. This finding indicates that although chil- 
dren are already able to see the intention of other people behind the act, they still consider the 
intention of the transgressor wrong. This is reflected in the justification of the children who judge 
that an accident will still be considered wrong if it is caused by careless behaviour that can harm 
others. It is different from the studies in the US and China where children see accidental incident 
because of carelessness as not having bad intention behind it (Killen et al., 2011; Fu et al., 2014). 

Based on the discussions and conclusions outlined above, two suggestions can be made 
for future research related to the connections among parenting style, ToM, MoToM, and 
children’s moral judgment. First, in the future, researchers are expected to design a parenting 
style scale containing moral values to see the connection between parenting style and chil- 
dren’s moral judgment. Second, it is essential to see whether there are other factors related 
to parenting, besides just parenting styles, which contribute more to the improvement of 
children’s understanding of the mind. 
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ABSTRACT: The link between episodic foresight and episodic memory, known as Mental 
Time Travel (MTT), has captured scientific imagination in the last decade, with Science listing 
it as one of the top ten theoretical breakthroughs of 2007. Establishing the timing of MTT 
could also confer substantial benefits for advancing early childhood education. Surprisingly, 
until very recently, there has been limited investigation into how MTT develops along child- 
hood time. Moreover, nothing is known about the development of MTT in children outside 
Western, industrialised cultures. Using a behavioural task administered to Australian children, 
this study aims to fill this significant gap and provide the data on MTT in young children 
outside Western countries. We investigated the specific period when MTT first emerged in 
children from urban areas (Jakarta) and rural areas (Yogyakarta and Riau). In each sample 
group, we compared the performance of 3- 4- and 5-year-old children. Our analyses indicate 
that, like Australian children, MTT emerged at the age of four in Indonesian children. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Humans are capable of mentally projecting themselves into the past and the future. Plan- 
ning your next project, reminiscing about last year’s travels, or picturing your future retire- 
ment years, all involve what Suddendorf and Corballis (1997) have called Mental Time Travel 
(MTT). We engage in these mental projections into the past and future with little effort and, 
in fact, very often involuntarily. Buckner and Carroll (2007) suggested that MTT could even 
be the mind’s default ‘idle’ setting. Certainly, it can prove a considerable challenge to dis- 
engage from MTT. Our social, cultural and technological exploits depend heavily on MTT. 
An ability to foresee possible future scenarios undoubtedly confers a powerful advantage. 
However, since how this ability develops still largely remains undiscovered, we would like to 
further investigate it. Episodic memory—the faculty that enables us to mentally relive our 
personal past experiences—has been the focus of research in decades (Tulving, 1984, 2012). 
Yet, surprisingly, questions about our ability related to mentally ‘prelive’ personal futures did 
not capture scientific imagination until very recently. 

Research areas as diverse as clinical psychology, social psychology and neuroscience are 
now turning their attention to the mechanisms of this profound capacity of foresight. In the 
last few years, we have witnessed a rapid increase in multidisciplinary interest and debate as 
the nature of MTT and the means of testing it. The notion that mental travels into the past 
and future shared neuro-cognitive resources has been persuasively argued. New evidence for 
the shared bases of episodic memory and foresight has begun to pour in with prominent 
papers highlighting links in the mind (Suddendorf et al., 2009; Spreng & Levine, 2006) and 
in the brain (Addis et al., 2007; Lavallee & Persinger, 2010). Indeed, Science magazine (2007) 
declared this evidence as one of the top ten scientific breakthroughs of 2007. 

However, despite the fact that MTT originated in children’s cognitive development theory 
(Suddendorf & Corballis, 1997), empirical investigation into the timing and mechanism of 
MTT in children has been remarkably slow to emerge. This is very surprising considering the 
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potential educational applications for understanding how and when planning develops in 
children (Meltzer, 2007). Most of the studies that have been conducted on MTT in children 
have focused on their ability to produce or comprehend verbal references to the past and 
future instead of finding the emergence of this ability. For example, the study conducted by 
Atance and Meltzoff (2005) asked 3—4- and 5-year-olds to select one of three items (e.g. a 
winter coat) they would choose if they were going to walk across a landscape depicted in a 
photograph (e.g. a wintery scene). Older children selected the appropriate item for the imag- 
ined future scenario more often and gave more explanations for their choices with reference 
to future conditions than younger children. 

Notably, very few paradigms have used non-verbal dependent measures. Some data 
claimed that the evidence for MTT may be explained by associative learning strategies (see 
Suddendorf et al., 2009) or suffer interpretative problems. For example, do children project 
themselves into the future when selecting the winter coat in Atance and Meltzoff’s (2005) 
study or have they already formed an association between a coat and the snowy scene in the 
picture? Do children who fail to see a future situation show less verbal generativity per se? 
These issues limit the conclusions we can draw from some of the previous studies on future 
planning. Tasks that rely only on verbal dependent measures may underestimate the cognitive 
skills of younger children since their language skills are still developing at the age of 3 and 4 
(Fenson et al., 1994; Suddendorf & Redshaw, 2013). 

Only one study by Suddendorf et al. (2011) has directly assessed children’s capacity to 
connect past and future events to solve a problem and used a paradigm that is not wholly 
dependent on verbal ability. In this ‘two-room’ test, 3- and 4-year-old children from Australia 
were given two simple tasks, one involving a physical problem and one a social problem. 
These tasks were counterbalanced so that each child received one in a delay condition and 
one in an instant condition. Solving the delay condition required the children to remem- 
ber a problem from 15 minutes earlier and anticipate returning to that problem in the near 
future. The instant version was identical except there was no delay period and this served as 
a control to check that the children understood the basic task requirements. For the physical 
task, the children first had experience in Room | of fitting a shaped key (e.g. square) into a 
same-shaped lock to open a box and retrieve a reward. A new box was then presented, this 
box had a different lock (e.g. triangle-shaped) and could not be opened with the square key. 
In the delay condition, the children were taken to Room 2 to play unrelated activities for 15 
minutes before an array of keys (including the target triangle key) was revealed. The children 
could select one key to be taken with them back to the puzzle in Room 1. In the instant 
condition, the children made their selection immediately on the other side of Room 1. This 
task was counterbalanced with a social task using an identical structure but with more verbal 
components which involved feeding a puppet from a selection of fruit. Each child received 
one trial of the delayed version of one task and one trial of the instant version so that there 
were no carry-over effects. 

The results revealed that 4- but not 3-year-old children are able to secure a novel solution 
to a task they have encountered in a different location fifteen minutes earlier. Successful chil- 
dren could also give a verbal explanation for their choice. Learning could be ruled out as an 
explanation for success because the clever task design means that the solution could only be 
inferred and is never actually experienced. The successful performance of 3-year-olds in an 
instant condition shows that they are capable of the ‘means-ends’ reasoning requirements 
of the task, implicating the temporal delay as the reason for their failure. This study suggests 
that—in Australian children at least—the ability to consider the future and remember a past 
event over this short time delay period does not emerge until the age of four. Our aim in the 
current study is to extend this behavioural test to children in Indonesia and investigate the 
timing of emergence of this ability in samples from populations never before tested on MTT. 

Henrich et al. (2010) recently urged renewed attention to a pervasive problem in the behav- 
ioural sciences of making claims about human psychology based on highly selective, and 
likely unrepresentative, samples of the population: namely, Western, educated, industrialised, 
rich, and democratic (W.E.I.R.D.) societies. Assumptions of universality in the development 
of some core cognitive capacities have been contested by cross-cultural work, for example, 
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for theory of mind (Liu et al., 2008) and spatial cognition (Haun et al., 2006), who reveal the 
influence of culturally specific, as well as universal, forces on the timing and trajectory of 
such skills. Uncovering the influence of universal and cultural forces can help us unpack the 
mechanisms underlying particular cognitive skills. 

One recent study directly compared MTT in European, American and Chinese adults and 
found specificity differences in their descriptions of future events (Wang et al., 2011), adding 
to previous findings of cultural variation in episodic memory (Han et al., 1998), and in con- 
ceptions of time itself (Boroditsky, 2001). It is possible that childhood emergence of MTT is 
universal in terms of timing. However, considering these cross-cultural differences reported for 
MTT in adults as well as differences in the developmental trajectory of other cognitive capaci- 
ties in childhood, such as theory of mind (Kuntoro et al., 2013), emergence of MTT cannot be 
assumed to be universal. Children now need to be tested on MTT tasks beyond Western cul- 
tures. In general, there is limited published data on child cognitive development in Indonesian 
children (Kuntoro et al., 2013); therefore, this study contributes entirely towards novel data. 

The MTT tests of Suddendorf et al. (2011) are readily adaptable to young children across 
different cultural groups by including behavioural as well as verbal measures. In order to 
claim with any confidence that the emergence of planning is independent of cultural prac- 
tices, and is instead a universal capacity, this study included Indonesian children from three 
groups: (a) urban children living in the south Jakarta metropolitan area, (b) children living 
in rural areas within 20 km of Yogyakarta, and (c) children living in rural areas in Riau 
(Sumatera). Within each group, we tested 3-, 4- and 5-year-old children in order to capture 
the emergence of MTT across this critical period around four years of age, at which Austral- 
ian children have already been shown to pass the current task (Suddendorf et al., 2011). 


2 METHOD 


2.1 Participants 


A sample of 212 Indonesian middle class children (106 boys, 106 girls) from three provinces 
(DKI, DIY, and Riau) were recruited and tested in their respected playgroups and kindergar- 
tens. Each group was divided into three age groups; 3 years-old, 4 years-old, and 5 years-old 
children. See Table 1 for detailed description of participants’ age and gender. 


2.2 Apparatus 


This study used two tasks (i.e. the Box and Food task) developed by Suddendorf et al. 
(2011) with some adjustments—for the Food task—based on a pilot study. The Box task 
involved two wooden boxes, each with a large keyhole on the left side of the front panel; 
one was square, and the other was triangle. Pushing the corresponding square or triangle 
key through the keyhole rotated a hidden platform within to reveal a reward (brightly col- 
oured sticker) accessible from the right side of the box. Seven keys were used in the task 
and consisted of wooden dowels with a flat wooden shape securely attached at one end. 
The target keys were a blue triangle and an orange square and fit the respective triangle 
and square key holes only. The remaining five keys served as distractors with shapes that 
could not fit into either keyhole. Materials for the Food task consisted of two commercially 


Table 1. Participants’ age and gender. 


N 9 0 

Age 3 (36-47 months) 68 32 
4 (48-59 months) 72 34 

5 (60-71 months) 72 34 

Gender Boys 106 50 
Girls 106 50 
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available hand puppets (frog and elephant) and seven plastic fruits, which varied slightly 
in each group depending on familiarity with fruits (Jakarta: grapes, strawberry, banana, 
apple, orange, pear, watermelon; Yogyakarta: grapes, strawberry, banana, apple, orange, 
guava, mangosteen). The target fruits for both Jakarta and Yogyakarta were grapes and 
strawberry. The fruits were placed in a randomised order on fixed equidistant positions 
approximately 4 cm apart in a horizontal linear array. Mobile phone timers or stopwatches 
were used to record the 15-minute delay period. Sony handycams on tripods were used to 
record children’s selections on the Box and Food tasks. The boxes and target keys used in 
this task are presented in Figure 1. 


2.3 Procedure 


Demographic information about the children and their schools was gathered via interviews 
with schoolteachers. Participants were tested individually in schoolrooms in one 30-minute 
testing session by Indonesian experimenters. All children were fluent in Indonesian; there- 
fore, they were tested in Indonesian. Written consent to participate in the study was obtained 
from the parent/village head prior to testing. Parents/guardians were informed that they 
may withdraw their child without prejudice at any time during the study and that all data 
would remain confidential. Token rewards were given to the children for participating and 
books were donated to each participating school. All sessions were videotaped and coded by 
experimenters and 20% of trials were also scored by independent coders blind to the research 
hypotheses to assess inter-rater reliability. 

Before administering tasks, the experimenter engaged the child in free play with toys and 
colouring activities to ensure that he/she was relaxed and comfortable with the tester. Modi- 
fying the design of Suddendorf et al. (2011), each subject was then presented with one trial 
on two simple tasks: a physical Box task and a social Food task, one of which could be solved 
instantly and the other after a delay of 15 minutes. The temporal condition and order were 
counterbalanced so that there were four trial types: Box delay/Food instant, Food delay/Box 
instant, Box instant/Food delay and Food instant/Box delay. In all conditions, each child was 
first led into a room identified as the ‘flower room’ due to a flower poster on the wall. See 
Figure 2 for the research procedure. 

In the Box task, the experimenter demonstrated opening a box with the square keyhole 
using the square key revealing the sticker hidden inside. The participant was then encouraged 


Figure 1. Apparatus used in the box (above) and food tasks (below). 
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Flower Room 


MTT Task 1 


Classroom Tree Room 
Free play / colouring check 15-min delay, unrelated task 


Flower Room 


MTT Task 2 


Figure 2. Experiment procedure. 


to open the box for themselves to retrieve the reward inside. The triangle box was then pre- 
sented and the experimenter showed the child that the square key does not work and then 
allowed the child to try it too. Triangle and square keys and order of box presentation were 
counterbalanced. 

In the delay condition, the children were led into the adjacent ‘tree room’, identified 
by a tree poster on the wall and engaged in an unrelated task. After 15 minutes (recorded 
by timer), the experimenter declared that they would now return to the flower room but 
first presented the child with an array consisting of the target key and five distracter keys 
(randomising target position across participants). At no point did the experimenter refer 
to the puzzle in the other room. Following Suddendorf et al. (2011), the experimenter also 
obtained verbal measures of future referral by asking the child, ‘Why did you choose that 
one?’ and ‘what is in the flower room?’. After leading the child back to the flower room, the 
experimenter allowed the child to use the key on the box. If the children chose the incor- 
rect key, the experimenter simply turned the key around which enabled the children to use 
it to open the box. This meant that the children received the sticker reward whether they 
chose the correct key or not in order to minimise carry-over effects when the Box delay task 
was presented first. In the instant versions of either task (counterbalanced with the delay 
condition) the children were led to a hidden array of keys/fruits on the other side of the 
flower room. With their back to the box or puppet, the children were asked to choose one 
to take back to the table. The children were engaged in colouring activities at the end of 
the session in order to minimise discussion of the MTT task details with their classmates 
after the session. 

The Food task had the same structure but involved two puppets and plastic fruit. In the 
flower room, the experimenter first revealed a plastic strawberry (or grapes) as these were 
counterbalanced. The experimenter encouraged the child to ‘feed’ Koko and then put him 
under the table saying he was now full and needed a sleep, replacing him with the other 
puppet, ‘Gaga the Gadjah’ (elephant). The experimenter told the child that Gaga liked 
grapes (or other target fruit) but pointed out that they did not have that fruit. In the delay 
condition, the experimenter then led the child into the tree room for 15 minutes following 
the same procedure and activities described above before asking them to select a fruit from 
a revealed array of six fruits including the target (thus probability of success by chance 
was 0.167 in both Food and Box tasks) to take back to the flower room and asking them 
the two questions above. Back in the flower room, if the children had chosen the incor- 
rect fruit, the experimenter told them that it was Gaga’s second favourite food and let the 
children feed Gaga with it in order to minimise carry-over effects when the Food task was 
presented first. 
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3 RESULTS 


3.1 The onset of MTT 


Since preliminary analyses of performance from boys and girls shows that there were no sig- 
nificant differences for MTT (R2= 0.016, p > 0.01), genders were combined for all the remain- 
ing analyses. The analysis summarises the differences in mental time ability among children 
at the age of three, four, and five. In the delay condition, only 19% of 3 year-old children 
were able to choose a target and able to give appropriate reasons. This percentage increases 
up to 29% and 38% in children at the age of 4 and 5 respectively (see Figure 3). However, the 
increase in percentage is not significant (p > 0.01) because of the influence of the age range 
of participants (see Table 1). 

If we compare the performance of the children in the delay and instant conditions, it can 
be seen that there are significant differences (see Figure 2). Figure 2 shows that the children’s 
success rate was quite high (41-54%) in the instant condition, demonstrating comprehension 
of the tasks in general. Further, in children at the age of 3, 4 and 5, the percentage differ- 
ences in the instant and delay conditions were 22%, 21% and 16% respectively. The percent- 
age of success rate in the delay condition increased with the children’s age (3 years = 19%; 4 
years = 29%; 5 years = 38%). This would indicate that the ability to remember, plan, predict 
and anticipate future events will develop as the children get older. Whereas, in the instant 
condition, there were no significant differences between the ages of 3 and 4 (9%), or between 
the ages of 4 and 5 (4%). This showed that in a short period of time between the problem 
explanation and issue resolution, there were no significant differences in all three age groups. 
Nevertheless, the lower score of the 3 year-old group compared to the groups of 4- and 
5-year-olds is an indication that the MTT ability of children at the ages of 4 and 5 has devel- 
oped better than children at the age of three. Therefore, it can be concluded that in Indo- 
nesian children MTT appeared at the age of four and develops more as children get older, 
which is observable from the increased number of 5-year-old participants who were able to 
complete the MTT task precisely. 

Although the onset of MTT in Indonesian participants is no different from children in 
Australia (Suddendorf et al., 2011), there are subtle differences in the performance of chil- 
dren in the box task versus the food task. The children in this study generally performed 
better in the box task than the food task, both in the instant and delay conditions. In the 
group of 3 year-olds, in the instant condition, the percentage of children who chose targets 
correctly in the box task was 35% and only 10% for food task. Whereas, in the delay condi- 
tion, the choice of correct targets in the task box was higher (15%) than in the puppet task 
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Binstant Condition 
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Figure 3. The onset of MTT. 
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(5%). Furthermore, in the group of 4 year-olds, the percentage of success in the instant box 
task was 63% with the instant food task at 17%; while the delay box task was 33% and the 
delay food task was 25%. At the age of 5, the percentage of success in the instant box task 
was 75% and the instant food task was 17%, while the delay box task was 46%, and delay 
food task was 29%. It is speculated that the difference in performance was related to reward. 
In the box task, the children received a sticker as a reward when they successfully opened the 
box with the correct key, whereas in the food task, they were not given a reward even if they 
managed to give the fruit favoured by puppet. It is suspected that rewards were related to the 
performance of children in both the box and food tasks. As Cameron and Pierce (1994) sug- 
gested, reward increases motivation. The result revealed in this study should be considered 
for future studies, and rewards should be given for both box and food tasks. 

Another possibility for different performances between the box and food tasks is, in the 
food task, when the children were asked the reason for choosing a particular fruit they 
answered with their personal preferences. Supposedly, children should put themselves in pup- 
pet situation and feed the puppet with fruit according to puppet’s favour. The inability of 
5-year-old children to put themselves in a puppet-fruit simulation could be assumed to be a 
lack of inhibitory control, so they were unable to place themselves in a puppet-fruit situation 
(Nielsen & Graham, 2009). Another explanation proposed is familiarity differences between 
the box task and food task. In the box task, when the experimenter showed the key selection, 
the children immediately took the key and associated it with the hole in the box. This was 
probably due to the fact that the box task was more novel, and the children had no associa- 
tion with their previous experiences, whereas, in the food task, the possibility of choosing 
fruit which was not the puppet’s favourite was bigger. The fruits that were shown and chosen 
by the children could be associated with other things outside the task and closely related 
with the children’s experience with the fruit. At the end of the research result, it was finally 
established that the main reason they chose a particular fruit was related to the children’s 
favourite fruit. 


4 CONCLUSION 


The study aimed to examine the onset of planning behaviour in Indonesian children through 
a carefully controlled behaviour experiment and comparing children’s performance in verbal 
and non-verbal tasks. This study suggested that like Australian children, planning behaviour 
emerges at the age of four in Indonesian children. Four-year-old children performed sig- 
nificantly better in the delay task than 3-year-old children. Analysis also indicated that the 
children participating in this study performed better in non-verbal tasks than verbal tasks in 
contrast to Australian children. 
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ABSTRACT: This study examines the extent to which sanctification of parenting in fathers 
could predict father involvement in adolescents’ upbringing. One hundred and thirty-three 
pairs of fathers (M,,, = 50.44 years) and adolescents (M,,, = 16.18) in Aceh participated 
in this study. This study used the Indonesian version of the Reported Father Involvement 
Scale (Finley & Schwartz, 2004), Nurturance Fathering Scale (Finley & Schwartz, 2004), and 
Sanctification of Parenting Scale (Mahoney et al., 2003). Results show that sanctification of 
parenting contributes significantly to father involvement, both in behaviour domains and in 
affective quality perceived by the adolescents. The results might be influenced by Acehnese 
culture and Islamic teaching that should be studied in future research. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The increasing number of coffee shops in Aceh after the tsunami hit Aceh in 2004 (Kompas, 
2011) has dubbed Aceh as the ‘Thousand Coffee Shops State’ (Tempo, 2014). The positive 
impact of the phenomenon can be seen in the areas of economy and tourism, while the city 
of Banda Aceh now annually organises coffee festivals (Tempo, 2014). However, the phenom- 
enon has also brought a negative impact arising from the considerable amount of time spent 
by men, especially fathers, in coffee shops. The results show that Acehnese men spend much 
time at coffee shops while their wives are doing productive work at home (Syukrizal et al., 
2009). The considerable amount of time spent by fathers at the coffee shop could actually be 
used to interact with their wives and children at home (Kahhari, 2015). 

Data from Aceh Agency for Women’s Empowerment and Child Protection [BP3A Aceh] 
(2015) show that, in Acehnese culture, parenting is only performed by mothers. Besides that, 
from 1976 to 2005 Aceh became an Area of Military Operations (Amnesty International, 
2014). During this period of prolonged conflict, many children lost their fathers (Amnesty 
International, 2000). Psychologically, these conditions removed their chance to interact with 
their fathers and thus took away the figure with which they identify. It is possible that when 
children who have lost their fathers become fathers themselves, they will not know how to act 
an involve as a father in the process of child parenting. 

According to Kuzucu and Ozdemir (2013), Carlson (2006), and Reid and Finley (2010), 
the involvement of fathers in their children’s development has positive benefits because it can 
help develop those adolescents’ mental health, prevent them from being involved in juvenile 
delinquency and assist in reaching better psychosocial development. A study in South Africa 
also shows that adolescents who do not have a father figure or biological father have a higher 
tendency to have alcohol consumption problems due to the absence of authority figure which 
provides direction and discipline (Ramsoomar et al., 2013). 
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Furthermore, daughters whose fathers are much involved in their lives have better psy- 
chological well-being (Allgood et al., 2012). Byrd-Craven et al. (2012) also found that warm 
interactions between a father and a daughter make daughters more willing to discuss issues 
related to interpersonal relationships with their father. However, Byrd-Craven et al. (2012) 
found that father involvement only reduces aggressive behaviour in boys but not in girls. 

Newland et al. (2013) also conducted research regarding fathers’ belief of their parenting 
ability, perception, life context, the involvement of fathers in the attachment, and learning 
outcomes of children in the United States and Taiwan. One of their findings shows that 
fathers have different motivations with regard to their involvement as fathers in their chil- 
dren’s education. They posited that fathers in the United States have an urge to have close- 
ness with their children in the educational context, while fathers in Taiwan have an urge 
to be responsible for their children’s education. The difference between these findings can 
be explained by the cultural context of the fathers, in which Asian cultures emphasise the 
responsibilities of parents towards their children’s lives (Newland et al., 2013). 

Viewed from an Islamic perspective, a father has a variety of roles in the lives of his children. 
In general, the task of a father in his family is to fulfil basic needs such as money, clothes and 
shelter, as well as psychological needs (Istiadah, 1999). More particularly, the father acts as a 
leader, protector, and educator in his family in order to enhance the development of emotion, 
cognition, morality and religious views, as well as being an entertaining companion for their 
children (Amirulloh & Sumantri, 2015). A father is the person who determines and provides 
direction to the process of parenting, both of which should be performed by the father and the 
mother. Amirulloh and Sumantri (2015) add that out of the 17 verses in the Qur’an that explain 
about the teaching process through interaction, 14 are regarding father-child interaction. 

According to Weyand et al. (2013), there are several ways to measure the concept of religion 
in parenting, such as religious coping, biblical conservatism and the sanctification of parenting. 
Religious coping is the way individuals face stressful events by connecting the self with God and 
religion (Pargament et al., in Weyand et al., 2013). Biblical conservatism is the religious dimension 
of individuals regarding literal interpretation of the content of the gospel (Ellison & Sherkat, in 
O’Laughin et al., 2013). Mahoney et al. (2003) define sanctification of parenting as the extent to 
which the father perceives his parenting to the child as having a divine character and significance. 

Due to different results of research regarding the impact of the religious values towards the 
process of father parenting and outcomes, the researchers feel that there are still gaps that have 
not been explained by previous studies. Very little research has been carried out to explain how 
fathers in Aceh apply religious values to their involvement in their children’s parenting. Study 
by Syukrizal et al. (2009) shows that many fathers in Aceh do not understand Islamic teachings 
associated with fathers’ role in parenting their children. This fact is noteworthy, particularly 
because Aceh has been one of the Indonesian provinces that have implemented Islamic religious 
values in the daily lives of its inhabitants since the 19th century (Nurdin, 2013). Moreover, in 
2000, these practices of Islamic values officially became Islamic Sharia law which is based on 
the Regional Regulation No. 5 of 2000 on the Implementation of Islamic Law (Sufi & Wibowo, 
2004). Available research was carried out within the context of Western culture and other reli- 
gions. Every culture and religion certainly has different views concerning how fathers should be 
involved in their children’s lives. Thus, this study is conducted to see whether the sanctification 
of parenting performed by fathers can predict the extent of father’s involvement in adolescents, 
either in the form of involvement in the behaviour domain or in the quality of affection given, in 
Acehnese culture. This research also aims to explain qualitatively the extent of Acehnese fathers’ 
knowledge regarding parenting in Islam as well as the attitude towards their children. 


2 LITERATURE REVIEW 


Finley and Schwartz (2004) describe the involvement of fathers in adolescents as the extent 
to which he or she perceives that his or her father was involved in various behaviour domains 
and the quality of affection given. There are several points that Finley and Schwartz (2004) 
emphasise regarding the involvement of fathers. First, father involvement is a concept that is 
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very diverse. There are various domains of behaviour that allow a father to be involved or not 
in his child’s life. Second, the magnitude of the impact of father’s involvement in his child’s life 
is the result of the child’s perception. One way to measure the long-term impact of the father’s 
involvement is by asking the child, both as a teenager and as an adult, to assess the involve- 
ment and parenting of his or her father in the past. Lastly, any measurement with regard to the 
child should be conducted by applying the principle of ‘the best interests of the child’ (Finley, 
2002, in Finley & Schwartz, 2004). Meaning that, study about father involvement should focus 
on child’s perspective rather than father’s reporton his involvement. 

Finley and Schwartz (2004) divide the way to look at perceptions regarding child parenting 
and father involvement into two forms, which are father involvement and nurturance father- 
ing. Father involvement is a form of father’s involvement within the domains of behaviour 
in a child’s life (Finney & Schwartz, 2004). Father involvement is further divided into two 
forms, namely, reported father involvement and desired father involvement. Reported father 
involvement reflects the extent to which a child’s father has been involved, while desired 
father involvement reflects the extent to which the child wants their father to be involved 
(Finley & Schwartz, 2004). Father involvement is seen based on the 20 domains of a child’s 
life, including the spiritual development, as well as the development of responsibility, disci- 
pline and counsel. In this study, the researchers only use the reported father involvement. 

Nurturance fathering is the quality of affection in a father-child relationship (Finley & 
Schwartz, 2004). Nurturance fathering has eight indicators, including the enjoyment of par- 
ents in parenting, support, allocation of time, emotional closeness and parent-child relation- 
ship, as well as an overall assessment (Finley, in Williams & Finley, 1997). In a journal in 
2004, Finley and Schwartz refered to this measurement as the Nurturance Fathering Scale. 

There are several factors that affect a father’s involvement in his child’s life. Culture and 
religion affect how fathers interact with their children. Parenting is a process that takes place 
in a social context (Juhari et al., 2013; Bronfenbrenner, 1994). Therefore, the conditions and 
rules that exist in a specific cultural and religious context can affect how people perform their 
parenting, including father involvement. Level of economy, father’s residence, gender of the 
child and the birth order of the child in the family also affect the father’s involvement in his 
child’s life (Gillies, 2009; King et al., 2004; Carlson, 2006; Pleck, 1997). 

Pargament and Mahoney (2005) define sanctification of parenting as ‘a process through 
which aspects of life are perceived as having divine character and significance’ (p.183). This 
definition has arisen as a psycho-spiritual concept into which they combine the perspectives of 
psychology which scientifically study an individual’s perception of things that are considered 
sacred within the spiritual perspective (Mahoney et al., 2003; Pargament & Mahoney, 2005). 

Parenting is one of the elements of human life which has a close relationship with religion 
throughout its process. It is generally believed that relationships in a family have a spiritual 
value (Mahoney et al., 2003). It is also evident that many religions view having children as the 
fulfilment of the sacred purpose of a wedding and a blessing for the family (Mahoney et al., 
2003). Besides that, Mahoney et al. (2003) also offer several arguments which demonstrate 
the strong relationship between religion and parenting. 

First, every religion considers that a mother’s pregnancy and a child’s birth are imbued 
with spiritual significance. For example, Islam teaches that a father has to recite an adzan 
(special prayer) to a newborn child and tahnik the child (give food to a newborn child to taste, 
usually date palms) (Al-Jawziyya, 2001). Second, every religion always considers the process 
of child parenting as a glorious stage in human life. In Islam, there is a hadith which states, 
‘If a person dies, his or her deeds are cut off except for three: charity, beneficial knowledge, 
and pious children who pray’ (Hadith narated by Muslim). Children who are raised properly 
by their parents will later become a source of reward for their parents. Third, every religion 
also teaches children that any interaction with their parents should be in line with religious 
principles. In the Qur’an, this is mentioned in QS. Luqman Verse 14: 


And We have enjoined on humans (to be dutiful and kind) to their parents. His mother 
carried him in difficulty upon difficulty and his weaning is in two years. Be grateful to 
both your parents! The return is to Me. 
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Lastly, every religion gives parents a parenting guide. For example, Islam recommends that 
parents kiss their children and treat all their children equally (Al-Jawziyya, 2001; Amirulloh & 
Sumantri, 2015). Islam further encourages fathers to treat their children with fairness, as con- 
tained in the hadith: Be fair among your children in granting, as you love justice among you in 
goodness and gentleness (Hadith narated by Abid Dunya). Righteous conduct should also be 
applied to both daughters and sons. 

Sanctification in each individual can occur in two forms, namely the manifestation of God 
and the sacred qualities. Manifestation of God is the process of sanctification of parenting 
that happens to fathers who embrace a particular religion (Mahoney et al., 2003). Pargament 
and Mahoney (2005) explain that every religion encourages its followers to understand that 
God exists in various aspects of their lives. Their traditions, values and religious teachings 
allow these individuals to be aware of and to understand the invisible force that governs the 
world and life (Mahoney et al., 2003). In other words, individuals can actualise their spiritual 
experience with God (Pargament & Mahoney, 2005). 

Sacred qualities are the process of sanctification of parenting that occurs in individu- 
als who do not have any ‘specific reference to deity’ (Mahoney et al., 2003, p. 221). Thus, 
it can be inferred that sacred qualities occur in individuals who do not have an attachment 
to God or any divine figure. According to the results of previous studies, Mahoney et al. 
(2003) and Pargament and Mahoney (2005) found that individuals who do not adhere to a 
particular religion still attribute sacred characters to things that they consider important in 
their lives. Sacred qualities can be attached to any elements of parenting that highlight the 
parents’ perception of parenting as sacred and eternal. Both processes of sanctification can 
occur in different ways among different people (Pargament & Mahoney, 2005). There are 
people who perceive that certain events have been caused by God. There are also individuals 
who attribute divine characteristics to other objects. And then there are also individuals who 
experience both. Thus, both of these processes may occur in both religious and irreligious 
individuals (Pargament & Mahoney, 2005). 


3 METHODS 


3.1 Measures 


Three scales were used in this study. All scales were tested prior to research to ensure the read- 
ability and fulfilment of psychometrics properties. 


3.1.1 Reported father involvement scale 

This scale is intended to measure adolescence’s retrospective perception of father’ involve- 
ment across three behaviour domains: instrumental, expressive, and mentoring/advising 
(Finley & Schwartz, 2004). Adolescents were asked to give a response to 20 items ranging 
from (1) ‘never involved’ to (5) ‘always involved’. This measurement has an o of 0.941. 


3.1.2 Nurturance fathering scale 

The purpose of this scale is to measure fathers’ affective quality perceived by the adolescents 
(Finley & Schwartz, 2004). There are nine items, each of which has five possible dissimilar 
responses across question. One example is ‘How emotionally close are you with your father?’ 
with possible responses from ‘very close’ to ‘not close at all’. The alpha Cronbach for this 
scale is 0.899. 


3.1.3 Sanctification of parenting 

This measurement has two subscales: manifestation of God and sacred qualities, with 14 and 
10 items respectively. Manifestation of God is intended to measure the extent to which a father 
attributes his spiritual experience in parenting to God. This subscale has six possible responses 
ranging from (1) ‘highly disagree’ to (6) ‘highly agree’ (Mahoney et al., 2003). The sacred 
qualities subscale measures sanctification of parenting in a father who has no ‘reference to (a) 
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specific deity’ (Mahoney et al., 2003). This part of the measurement has six possible responses 
ranging from (1) ‘very not describing’ to (6) ‘very describing’. In the last part of the question- 
naire, open questions which seek to measure a father’s knowledge about parenting in Islam 
and the extent to which he has practised it were asked. It was expected that the answers would 
give a concrete example on how the father performs the parenting to the child. 


3.2 Participants 


Participants in this study are pairs of a father and a child from several high schools in Aceh. 
High school students were selected because higher dynamics between father and child tend 
to occur at these ages (Duvall & Miller, 1985). Moreover, father involvement measuring 
tools were designed for adolescents and early adults because it measures the -residue- of the 
involvement of the father when the child was young (Finley & Schwartz, 2004). Another rea- 
son is because the abstract form of the items in the questionnaire is more easily understood 
by high school students, based on the fact that children at these ages have already acquired 
the ability to think about abstract concepts (Miller, 2011). The reason for selecting Moslem 
and Acehnese fathers as participants is because both the Acehnese culture and Islam have a 
specific set of regulations concerning a father’s role in his child’s life. Thus, the measurement 
of sanctification of parenting is applied to those fathers because they are the ones who prac- 
tise it in their child’s parenting. 

There were two methods used to perform this research. First, packages of questionnaires 
were distributed, each of which had a pair of questionnaires for a father, his adolescent child 
and rdetauled introduction of this research. The packages were distributed to high schools in 
Banda Aceh city and Aceh Besar district. From each school, researchers recruited students to 
distribute and collect the packages. This was to ensure the wide distribution of data from var- 
ious grades. Another method was by using online questionnaires. By means of high school 
social media groups, announcement about the research and the researchers’ contact details 
were published. If they would like to participate, they could contact the researchers and 
would receive two links to the questionnaires for the adolescent and the father. All adolescent 
participants were given a phone credit upon completing and returning the questionnaires. 

A great deal of information can be drawn from the adolescents’ demographic data. First, 
88% of 133 participants were 16-17 years-old with an average age of 16.18 (SD = 1.006). 
Moreover, 54.6% of the participants were female, and 71.4% of all samples went to non- 
boarding schools. Almost all participants rated their biological father as their father figure 
(98.5%). Almost half of the participants (40.9%) are middle children, but one participant did 
not provide birth order data. 

The mean age of fathers who participated in this research was 50.44 with an SD of 5.95. 
Most fathers did not attend an Islamic boarding school (pesantren). Those fathers’ education 
levels were varied, ranging from elementary school to a postgraduate programme, with 34.6% 
having finished their undergraduate education. The calculation of monthly earnings in this 
study is divided into two, namely, the father’s revenue and the total revenue of both working 
fathers and mothers. Based on the Ministry of Finance’s standard (BPPK Kemenkeu, 2015), 
65.4% of fathers were categorised as having a middle income with a mean of 4,501,282 IDR 
and an SD of 1,868,484 IDR. Meanwhile, based on the total revenue, 47.4% came from middle- 
income families with an average income of 4,845,588 IDR and an SD of 1,513,909 IDR. 


4 ANALYSIS 


The researchers used linear regression to ascertain the influence of sanctification of parenting 
as an independent variable on father involvement as a dependent variable. Statistical results 
show that 6.3% of father involvement in behaviour domains is attributable to sanctification 
of parenting, with F(1.131) = 9.916, p = 0.002. Meanwhile, 5.5% of father affective qual- 
ity as perceived by children is attributable to sanctification of parenting F(1.131) = 8.643, 
p = 0.004. 
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4.1 Open question analysis 


On the final part of sanctification of parenting questionnaire, the researchers asked the 
fathers what they knew about parenting in Islam, as well as examples of behaviours that 
they have practised. In the previous section, researchers divided the scores of sanctification 
of parenting variables into two categories, high and low. Qualitative answers were obtained 
by seeking responses which can adequately represent each category based on the quantitative 
score. The following are the answers to these questions. 

An example of an answer related to the knowledge about parenting in Islam given by 
fathers who fall into the category of low-score in sanctification of parenting is, ‘At the age 
above ten, if children do not pray, they should be hit.’ Meanwhile, an example of answers 
related to the application of parenting behaviours is, ‘The Prophet ordered to hit the child if 
they do not pray, to practice what is ma’ruf (favourable to God) and to avoid what is munkar 
(unfavourable to God)’ and ‘Forcing my child to do morning prayers and pouring them with 
water if necessary’. 

Examples of answers related to the knowledge about parenting in Islam given by fathers 
that fall into the category of high-score sanctification of parenting are ‘We can see in the 
Holy Koran on Luqman verses, where The Almighty asks us to take care of our children’ 
and 


In Holy Koran, many verses explain about parenting from Prophet Ibrahim and 
Ismail, the famous conversation between Luqman and his son, and verses which ask 
us [father] to guide our family from hell. Islam is a perfect religion. The Almighty 
arranges everything perfectly. 


An example of behaviour that is applied in the parenting process is 


Mengontrol bacaan dan hafalan anak, mendengar cerita aktivitasnya seharian, mem- 
beri contoh yang baik, mengajaknya solat magrib dan isya dan subuh berjama’ah di 
masjid, makan, berbincang bersama [Accompanying the children to memorise and 
recite Holy Koran, listen to his/her daily activity, become a good role model, ask 
them to pray together in the mosque, have lunch or dinner together and having 
discussion]. 


This qualitative answer demonstrates an obvious difference between the father’s under- 
standing of Islamic teachings regarding parenting and the examples of behaviour they 
practised. Fathers who has low-score in sanctification of parenting put more emphasis on 
discipline, especially in the form of corporal punishment if they do not comply with the 
rules. 

Fathers who have high-score in sanctification of the parenting category tended to give 
longer answers and showed a broader understanding of parenting practices in Islam. These 
fathers showed an understanding of Qur’anic verses which discuss examples of good parent- 
ing in Islam. These fathers also put emphasis on meaningful interaction with children. 


5 DISCUSSION 


The results of the linear regression analysis show that sanctification of parenting may predict 
father involvement perceived by children in terms of both behaviour domain and affective 
quality. These findings support the argument that father involvement is a behaviour that takes 
place in a social context. Therefore, culture, as one of the components of a social context, 
might contribute to a father’s involvement in his child’s life (Bronfenbrenner, 1994; Juhari 
et al., 2013). Lamb (1997) also explains that culture supports a father by providing him with 
a set of parenting rules that he must apply in order to fulfil society’s expectation of an ideal 
father. Therefore, the father will try to nurture his child to meet this expectation. 

The answers to the open-ended questions which researchers asked the fathers with regard 
to parenting in Islam and examples of behaviours known by the fathers provide a description 
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of what is understood by fathers in terms of parenting. Those who earned higher scores in 
sanctifications of parenting gave more elaborate answers and showed a better understanding 
of Islamic parenting. Meanwhile, fathers who earned lower scores gave answers that only 
emphasise disciplinary functions. The results of the qualitative analysis illustrate how the 
sanctification of parenting score can predict the extent to which fathers truly understand and 
fulfil their role in the upbringing of children as something that has a divine character and 
significance (Mahoney et al., 2003). 


6 CONCLUSION 


This research aimed to find out how far sanctification of parenting predicts father involve- 
ment, both in behaviour domains and in affective quality. Based on the analysis, it can be 
concluded that sanctification of parenting can accurately predict the two forms of father 
involvement. The findings also shed some light on the dynamics of fathering in Aceh as a 
cultural context where Islamic teachings and cultural values blend together and influence 
how individuals behave. 

Future studies should seek to answer further questions regarding the dynamics of father- 
ing in Aceh, such as the differences in fathering patterns between a son and a daughter, the 
influence of a father’s prior experience, and a qualitative analysis of fathers’ perception of 
the influence of religious values on fathering. More studies should also be performed in other 
cultural contexts in Indonesia. 
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ABSTRACT: Mothers use social cues to connect and bond while teaching their children. 
Western-individualistic culture holds that facial expression and gaze are the most significant 
cues to revealing a mother’s intention, but in Eastern-collectivism culture, such as Sundanese 
culture, it is forbidden to expresses emotion freely. This study explored Sundanese social 
cues that were utilised by mothers to state their intention while communicating with their 
children. Data was collected through naturalistic observation in three kabupaten (regencies) 
in West Java Province. Mother and child interactions in six families were recorded, each for 
five days. The mothers’ instructions were categorised and interpreted based on categories of 
social cues, from which were identified three vocal intonations, repeating word(s), three facial 
expressions, two eye gaze(s) and three gesture varieties. The result shows that even though a 
flat-faced expression does not give any clue about a mother’s intention, it is the most frequent 
cue (82.8%) that Sundanese mothers use, and utilisation of eye contact is restrained. Sun- 
danese mothers use other modalities to indicate their intention, which are high intonation 
(62.8%) and pointing gestures (71.2%). 


1 INTRODUCTION 


To interact with one another and build a relationship, humans have to recognise each other’s 
intentions. Besides using language as a tool to understand one another, humans also use cues 
to emphasise their intention, as well as to express their emotion and intention. Humans could 
use facial expression, eye gaze, gesture, vocal intonation and posture to express their inten- 
tion (Keltner & Lerner, 2010; Nummenmaa & Calder, 2009). Human children learn to under- 
stand those cues from infancy (see Barry et al., 2015; Fawcett & Gredeback, 2013; Repacholi 
et al., 2008). Eye gaze and facial expression are the primary cues for others to understand 
one’s intention (see Jack et al., 2009; Langtong et al., 2000; Leekam et al., 2010). 

Prior studies of cues reveal that facial expression and eye gaze are the first cues that an 
infant recognises and processes in order to understand their mother and thus these cues 
serve as the foundation of social cognition (see Allison et al., 2000; Emery, 2000; Streri et al., 
2013). 

As an expression of emotional state, cues are not universal, and are dependent on the 
culture where the emotion is expressed (Markus & Kitayama, 1991). For instance, Jack 
et al. (2012) found that each culture has specific cultural signs which can be seen as different 
facial expression. Every culture has its own criterion of appropriate expression, thus each cue 
is used differently according to the culture (Matsumoto, 2001) and synchronised to culture 
values. Eastern-collectivism culture is characterised by people submitting and conforming to 
society values (Triandis et al., 1988). 

Sundanese ethnicity is an ethnic group native to the West Java Province in Indonesia which 
holds collectivism culture (Triandis, 2001) that has a vertical system prioritising seniority and 
social class to make a social stratification. It is not acceptable to speak frankly in Sundanese 
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culture (Aziz, 2001); neither is it appropriate to reveal their feelings as freely as Western-indi- 
vidualistic people; and they are thus expected to control their expressions (especially emo- 
tional expressions). Moreover, it is uncommon for Sundanese to express their true feelings 
through facial expression. Ekadjati (2014) said that Sundanese people are not allowed to sob 
when they cry or roar with laughter when they laugh. 

As a group member of her community, a mother becomes a child’s entrance to the commu- 
nity, and she provides the child with facilities to survive in the world (Buss, 2008). To establish 
an attachment with its mother, a child has to be able to comprehend her cues. The mother’s 
expression will represent her community norms and values (Jack et al., 2009, 2012; Murata 
et al., 2013). Facial expression is the most powerful and important cue to human children, 
because face perception develops on the first day of a newborn’s life and is an immediate 
source of information on the mothers’ emotions (Haxby & Ida Gobbini, 2007; Johnson et al., 
1991; Leekam et al., 2010). A Sundanese mother also employs facial expression when inter- 
acting with her child; however, there are boundaries for the mother to express her emotions 
within the Sundanese norm, especially in the facial expression and eye contact (Ekadjati, 
2014; Rusyana et al., 1988). To overcome it, a Sundanese mother has to adjust and modify 
her expressions to be implied as social cues but not to violate Sundanese values. 

Eye gaze and eye contact are defined as primary cues for infants and children to recognise 
their mother’s facial expression (Emery, 2000). A previous study confirms that an adult’s eye 
gaze could guide infant attention and help infants to comprehend environmental information 
easily (Hoehl et al., 2008) and recognise others’ intention (see de Bordes et al., 2013; Farroni 
et al., 2004). Eye contact in Sundanese culture is similar to that found in other Eastern- 
collectivism culture, which is limited (Blais et al., 2008) since it is not polite for youngsters 
in the community to have eye contact while talking with elders. Therefore, it is reasonable to 
believe that Sundanese mothers only use eye contact to emphasise important messages. 

To be accepted, a Sundanese child has to understand cues to act properly in order to align 
with community values. Mothers, as agents of the community, should teach their children and 
provide clues through social cues. In addition to facial expression and eye contact, humans 
also use vocal intonation, gesture and posture as cues. Intonation is a salient clue of a mother’s 
intention (Keitel & Daum, 2015; Sauter et al., 2013). Furthermore, people often use gestures, 
especially hand gestures to accentuate their intention (Cook & Tanenhaus, 2009). The use of 
intonation and gestures gives Sundanese mothers alternative modality to state their intention. 

In daily life, humans use not only one expression as cues, but integrate several expressions 
to indicate their intention (Zaki, 2013). Even though eye contact and facial expression serve as 
prominent cues and give immediate meaning of a mother’s intention, it has limited use in Sun- 
danese culture. Therefore, Sundanese mothers use different ways to combine and integrate cues. 

This study aims to describe mothers’ utilisation of facial expression, eye contact, and other 
modalities as cues without violating Sundanese values. 


2 METHOD 


2.1 Participants and apparatus 


Participants were six families from three different kabupaten or regencies (Garut, Tasik- 
malaya and Bandung Barat) with children of 31-98 months observed for five days. These 
families’ ethnicity is Sundanese, who live in the Sundanese culture and use Sundanese and 
Indonesian language in daily conversations. Only mother and child interaction was taken as 
data. Each observer was given an observation guide sheet and a JVC Everio 30GB Hard Disk 
Hybrid Camcorder to record the mother-child interactions. 


2.2 Procedure 


Natural observation was chosen to acquire mothers’ social cues in a natural setting in their 
daily life activities. Each family was observed for five days, in at least three daily activities. 
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The observer could select one of four activities: mealtime, child grooming or play activities, or 
child assisting mother doing household tasks. The observer recorded the mother-child interac- 
tions in their home using a handheld audiovisual camera to afford flexibility in a mobile setting. 

Each activity is defined as one of four possible activities with the mother’s instruction as 
the beginning and completion of the activity as the ending. There was no duration or time 
limit for each activity. For example, mealtime activity began when the mother asked her child 
to have breakfast and finished when breakfast was done. 

Data were analyzed and categorised based on the type of mothers’ social cues used during 
the interaction. Several cue types that mothers used to instruct or respond to child action 
were recorded as one cue combination. If the cue changed, it was recorded as another cue 
combination. The children’s reaction was recorded every time a different combination of 
social cues appeared. The modification of a social cues combination was counted as a differ- 
ent cue combination that stimulated a different reaction from the child. 

The raw data of mother-child interaction was coded qualitatively by an anthropologist 
and a psychologist, and then scored quantitatively by trained scorers to describe utilisation 
of cue in daily life. Training for scorers emphasised the definition and restriction of every 
type of social cue, the way to code cue combinations, and to specify mother-child activities. 
There are inter-rater procedures to ensure that the scorers have the same comprehension. 


2.3 Coding 


Data was coded qualitatively and quantitatively. The anthropologist described the context 
of each cue according to Sundanese values that the mother expressed. The psychologist 
described the mothers’ micro-expressions, interpreted them in context and then formulated 
a definition for each cue. Coding was based on a social cues framework, which consisted of 
vocalisations, repeating words, facial expressions, gaze and gestures. Each cue was divided 
into several categories. The result of qualitative coding was a standardised definition for 
every cue that appeared in the mother-child interaction and the meaning of cues. 

A standardised definition of cues was used to conduct quantitative coding. The scorer was 
trained to score mother-child interaction data. To validate the data, inter-rater coding was 
done for 10% of the total data. In order to have standardised quantitative scoring, all video 
data was rescreened to obtain good quality data with a clear angle and sharp focus. The activ- 
ity video was truncated into approximately five minutes and dismissed if an activity occurred 
for less than five minutes. 

Cue combinations that consist of 3-5 single cues were coded and recorded in the observation 
instrument. Children’s reactions were also scored in parallel. The scorer tallied every occur- 
rence of the mother’s cues, children’s reactions and the composition of every cue combination. 


3 RESULT 


3.1 Qualitative coding 


Mother’s social cues were categorised into five cues which are vocal, repeating word(s), facial 
expression, gaze and gestures. The vocal cue consists of flat intonation, high intonation, and 
low intonation. Facial expression was subdivided into flat expression, smile, sullen, and frown- 
ing. Gaze includes eye contact and gaze elsewhere. Gestures consist of hand gesture taking over 
child’s tasks, forbid, pointing and idle hand gesture. Children’s reactions were subdivided into 
accept, decline, confused and indifferent reaction. The standardised definition of the mother’s 
social cues is listed in Table 1, and definitions of the children’s reactions are listed in Table 2. 


3.2 Quantitative coding 


Quantitative coding consists of single cues, cue combination and children’s reaction coding. 
From the six mothers that were observed for five days, 285 combination cues were recorded 
(containing 1,161 single cues) and 285 children’s reactions. 
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Table 1. Definition of social cues. article. 
Mother’s social 
cues Definition 


Vocal Higher Higher pitch intonation, sometimes accompanied by faster 
intonation speech tempo with additional words such as ‘sok’, ‘sok engal’, 
‘tah’, ulak. 
Lower Lower pitch intonation while vocalized last syllable in the word. 
intonation Sometimes accompanied by slower speech tempo. 
Flat Flat intonation through the sentence. Does not show any 
emotion. 
Repeating Repeat Repeating word(s) at least twice (usually verb or adverb) in one 
word(s) breath. Repetition of word(s) usually occurs in the imperative 
sentence. 
Not repeat Not repeat any word. 
Facial Sullen/frowning Lower mouth line, sometimes accompanied with cone mouth, 
expression wider or narrowing eyes, not triggered by physiological stimuli. 
Smile Higher mouth line, sometimes accompanied with appearance 
of teeth. 
Flat Neutral expression, no change in face lines (mouth line and/or 
eye line) due to approval or disapproval of the child’s behaviour. 
Gaze Eye gaze Eye contact between mother and child while mother is talking 
or giving instruction to the child. 
Gaze elsewhere Mother’s gaze to other place except child’s eyes while talking or 
giving instruction to child. Usually the mother’s eyes gaze 
is on the task or object. 
Gesture Take over Mother gestures with her hand to take over and do partly/all 
of the child’s task. 
Forbid Waving hand gesture to inhibit children from doing something. 
Pointing Mother’s hand gestures to direct child to accomplish the task, 
either by pointing or touching the object or giving an 
example of the action required to complete the task. 
Idle No hand gestures movement. 


Table 2. Definition of children’s reaction. 


Children’s reaction Definition 


Accept Do as mother instructed, whether he is doing it correctly or not. 
Decline Refuse to do mother’s instruction; usually stated by saying ‘no’. 
Confused Not immediately do mother’s instruction. Looking back and 

forth to mother or else uncertain. Inquire mother’s instruction. 
Indifferent Does not hear mother’s instruction, and do nothing. 


The result (Table 3) shows that flat face expression is the most frequent cue (20.70%) used 
by Sundanese mothers, followed by pointing gesture (17.81%), and high intonation (15.70%). 
Unlike flat facial expression, high intonation and pointing gesture are meaningful cues and 
could indicate the mother’s intentions. 

The most common children’s reaction was acceptance of the mother’s instruction (73.0%). 
Or, the child accepts and follows the mother’s instructions directed by the mother’s cues. It 
shows that the child understands its mother’s intention. If a child does not understand the 
mother’s instruction, the mother repeats her instruction with a different cue combination. It 
is interesting that child’s indifferent reaction (16.8%) is the second most popular reaction, 
even higher than the decline reaction (8.8%). 
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Table 3. Frequency occurrences of social cues. 


Children’s reaction 


Freq/ % % 
Social cues Indifferent Confused Accept Decline cues Cues Total 
Vocal Flat 6(2.1%) 0(0%) 26 (9.1%) 2(0.7%) 34 11.9 2.98 
intonation 
Low 10 (3.5%) 0 (0%) 56(19.6%)  6(2.1%) 72 25.3 6.32 
intonation 
High 32 (11.2%) 4(1.4%) 126 (44.2%) 17 (6%) 179 62.8 15.70 
intonation 
Repeating Repeat 19 (6.7%) 3 (1.1%) 45 (15.8%) 10(3.5%) 77 27 6.63 
words Not repeat 29(10.2%) 1(0.4%) 163 (57.2%) 15(5.3%) 208 73 17.91 
Facial Sullen 0 (0%) 0 (0%) 5 (1.8%) 3(11%) 8 2.8 0.70 
expression Smile 2 (0.7%) 2 (0.7%) 35 (12.3%)  2(0.7%) 41 14.4 3.59 


Flat face 46 (16.1%) 2(0.7%) 168 (58.9%) 20(7%) 236 82.8 20.70 
Eye Gaze Eyecontact 18 (6.3%) 3(1.1%) 100(35.1%) 14(4.9%) 135 47.4 11.84 


Gaze 30 (10.5%) 1 (0.4%) 108 (37.9%) 10 (3.5%) 150 52.3 13.16 
elsewhere 
Gesture Taking over  2(0.7%) 0 (0%) 6 (2.1%) 0 (0%) 8 2.8 0.70 
Forbid 6(2.1%)  0(0%) 11 (3.9%) 4(1.4%) 21 7.4 1.84 
Pointing 27 (9.5%) 4 (1.4%) 152 (53.3%) 20 (7%) 203 71.2 17.81 
Idle 13 (4.6%) 0 (0%) 39 (13.7%) 1(0.4%) 53 18.6 4.65 


48 (16.8%) 4(1.4%) 208 (73.0%) 25 (8.8%) 


Table 4. Contingency tables of cue combinations. 


Children’s reaction 


Combination Indifferent Confused Accept Decline Total Rank 
HLFEGE,PG 7 (2.5%) 0 (0.0%) 28 (9.8%) 2 (0.7%) 37 (13.0%) 1 
HI,FREC,PG 3 (1.1%) 1 (0.4%) 16 (5.6%) 2 (0.7%) 22 (7.7%) 2 
HI,RW,FF,GE,PG 4 (1.4%) 1 (0.4%) 13 (4.6%) 2 (0.7%) 20 (7.0%) 3 
HLRWFFEC,PG 3 (1.1%) 0 (0.0%) 12 (4.2%) 3 (1.1%) 18 (6.3%) 4 
HLFREC 2 (0.7%) 0 (0.0%) 16 (5.6%) 0 (0.0%) 18 (6.3%) 4 
LIL FEGE,PG 0 (0.0%) 0 (0.0%) 16 (5.6%) 1 (0.4%) 17 (6.0%) 5 
LI FFEC,PG 2 (0.7%) 0 (0.0%) 13 (4.6%) 0 (0.0%) 15 (5.3%) 6 
FLFEGE,PG 0 (0.0%) 0 (0.0%) 14 (4.9%) 1 (0.4%) 15 (5.3%) 6 


Note: HI = High intonation; LI = Low intonation; FI = Flat intonation; RW = Repeating word(s); 
FF = Flat face; GE = Gaze elsewhere; EC = Eye contact; PG = Pointing gesture. 


Vocal cues, especially high intonation, appears to be a significant cue from mothers since 
44.2% of high intonation cues yielded an accepted reaction from children, similar to the 
pointing gesture which yielded 53.3% accepted reaction from children. 

Cue combination. There were 52 cue combinations that appeared but only eight cues 
combinations frequently appeared (above 5%). All of the most frequent cue combinations 
employed flat face (FF) regardless of the number of cues that create combinations. 

Cue combinations consisted of at least a three-cue combination, but it more often 
employed a four-cue combination (54.7%). Mothers employed FF in the three-cue combi- 
nation (HI, FF, EC) but used high intonation (HI) and eye contact (EC). All five four-cue 
combinations employed pointing gesture (PG) and five out of eight most frequent cue com- 
binations employed HI. Frequency of EC and gaze elsewhere (GE) were similar. FF and 
gaze did not signify mothers’ intention; therefore, utilisation of PG and HI could indicate 
Sundanese mothers’ intention. 
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Child accepted reaction mostly occurred within HI, FF and PG combinations (HI, FF, 
GE, PG 9.8%; HI, FF, EC, PG 5.6%; HI, FF, EC 5.6%; LI, FF, EG, PG 5.6%). In the chil- 
dren’s accepted reaction, 16 out of 18 times had the occurrence of a three-cue combination 
(HI, FF, EC). It is the highest percentage of cue combinations that yielded accepted chil- 
dren’s reactions. 


4 DISCUSSION 


FF is a typical facial expression employed by Sundanese mothers while giving instruction to 
children. In this study, it was found that FF occurred in almost all cue combinations. It implies 
that FF does not indicate Sundanese mothers’ intention. Facial expressions give solid informa- 
tion about an emotional state, thus utilisation of it arouses strong emotional feeling (Chronaki 
et al., 2015). According to Sundanese values, it is not appropriate to unveil emotional feeling in 
public (Ekadjati, 2014). Mothers are therefore obligated to maintain a neutral facial expression. 

Another robust cue to indicate intention is eye contact. Facial expression together with eye 
contact are the first strong cues that are perceived and understood by infants, and carried bold 
emotional and affection content (Leekam et al., 2010; Repacholi et al., 2014, 2016). Meanwhile, 
the Sundanese gaze rules consider it to be impolite to have eye contact while talking to someone 
older (Rosidi, 2011; Rusyana et al., 1988). The Sundanese mothers used EC and GE evenly. 
This could mean that the mother is teaching her child about the values of eye contact in their 
society. The mother does not provide the child with too many chances to make eye contact; 
nevertheless, the mother undoubtedly uses eye contact to emphasise her intention. 

To signify her intentions, Sundanese mothers use other cues in cue combination. Utilisa- 
tion of FF and GE lessened emotion and taught children to control their expression. In this 
study, cue combinations that employed PG and HI obtained the highest acceptance from 
child reactions; thus, PG and HI can be considered as the prominent cues in stating Sun- 
danese mothers’ intentions. HI as vocal cues can be an indication of the mother’s emotion 
(Chronaki et al., 2015; Sauter et al., 2013). Parallel to vocal cues, gestures have an important 
meaning as a cue, specifically PG, which is a non-verbal communication that emerges before 
language (Liszkowski, 2011). PG is a salient cue for children. 

Zaki (2013) believes that humans use multiple cues and integrate them to understand others 
due to the complexity of social information. The most powerful cue integration is between face 
and vocal cues, as newborn infants understand it as a foundation of social cognition (Streri 
et al., 2013). Cue integration in Sundanese culture combines FF, HI, and PG to fulfil Sunda- 
nese values but still gives children clues through modalities other than facial expression. 

The ability to recognise intention in vocal cues develops later after facial expression. Hence, 
older children are more accurate in recognising emotion through facial cues than younger 
children (Chronaki et al., 2015). A Sundanese mother uses more identical facial expressions, 
even to a younger child. It is necessary to reveal more about the development of facial cues 
recognition in Sundanese children for future study. 

Another interesting result is that Sundanese children react indifferently to mothers’ instruc- 
tion. By reacting indifferently, children could be (1) not listening to or not understanding the 
mother’s instruction, or, (2) showing a different form of declining the mother’s instruction 
Children’s reactions to copy mothers’ instructions are an attempt to conform to the values of 
society, which serves as an adaptation process (Shea, 2009). Children do this in an effort to 
adapt to the norm of the culture (see Kenward, 2011; Nielsen, 2012; Shea, 2009). 

The limitation of this study is that children’s age has not been considered as a factor of 
their ability to comprehend their mother’s intention. Therefore, it would be intriguing to see 
age as a factor being accounted for in the next study. 
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ABSTRACT: The objective of this study is to find the difference in mother-child interaction 
between a play situation with electronic toys and a play situation with non-electronic toys. There 
are four domains of the mother-child interaction as measured by PICCOLO (Parenting Inter- 
action with Children: Checklist of Observations Linked to Outcomes): Affection, maternal 
responsiveness, encouragement and teaching. Sixty-one pairs of mothers and their preschool- 
aged children participated in this quasi-experimental study. They were observed while playing 
with two kinds of toys at different times. The results showed that the mother-child interaction 
when the mother and child were playing with electronic toys is significantly lower than when 
they were playing with non-electronic toys. It is shown on all four dimensions of mother-child 
interaction: affection, maternal responsiveness, encouragement and teaching. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


There are many benefits of play for young children. Play could increase cognitive, physical 
and social domains as well as children’s emotional well-being (Ginsburg, 2007). In the cogni- 
tive domain, play could enhance memory, language, and school adjustment and achievement 
(Bodrova & Leong, 2005). In the physical domain, play helps children to develop gross and fine 
motor skills. It also helps children to develop social competence (Hofferth & Sandberg, 2001), 
autonomy (Goldstein, 2012), and emotional understanding and regulation (Ashiabi, 2007). 

There are two types of toys: electronic and non-electronic. Electronic toys are operated 
by battery, produce light and sounds, and may include programmes that are operated by 
hardware, such as television, computers and mobile devices (Canadian Toy Association, 
2011; Kirriemuir & McFarlene, 2006). On the other hand, non-electronic toys are made 
from wood, paper, plastic, and other materials that are not operated by electronic equipment 
(Rachmawati, 2013). They are also related to traditional games, multipurpose, and unstruc- 
tured (Abdullah et al., 2008). 

With the advancement of technology, electronic toys are becoming more popular. Rideout, 
Vandewater, and Wartella (2003) wrote that thirty percent of children in America below six like 
to play video games, one type of electronic toy. In Indonesia, data shows that in recent years, 
children prefer electronic games to non-electronic ones (www.waspada.co.id, 2012). Electronic 
games are even placed in the first rank of favourite games among children (www.kabartop.com, 
2012). 

In general, there are similarities between electronic and non-electronic toys. Both of them 
can include the board games category, provide fun for children (National Association for the 
Education of Young Children (NAEYC) & Fred Rogers Center, 2011; De Kort & Ijsselsteijn, 
2008), and offer some benefits. In appropriate ways, electronic games, as one kind of elec- 
tronic toy, can even support and increase the function of non-electronic games (NAEYS & 
Fred Rogers Center, 2011). 

Both electronic and non-electronic toys have their own strengths and weaknesses. Non- 
electronic toys give opportunity for children to directly touch the objects they played. 
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They can also use any object of play in many ways. However, some non-electronic toys can 
be hazardous; they might have sharp angles, be easily broken and contain toxic materi- 
als (Tedjasaputra, 2001). On the other hand, electronic toys, especially electronic games, 
give children opportunity to experience things that they could not sense in the real world 
(NAEYC & Fred Rogers Center, 2011). They also train children to react in a fast and agile 
manner (Tedjasaputra, 2001). However, electronic toys, especially electronic games, could 
change the play pattern of children. They could encourage children to only sit in front of a 
monitor screen and eat snacks while they are playing, which could lead to obesity over time 
(Abdullah et al., 2008; Darling, 2011). Generally, electronic games are inflexible and not 
varied, because the games’ rules have been programmed (Kirkorian et al., 2008). Another 
weakness of electronic games is related to social competence (Boccagno, 2012). They are 
lacking in giving a child the chance to share and cooperate with others, and lacking in devel- 
oping one’s emotional understanding, as well as disrupting direct communication with oth- 
ers. Particularly, they reduce conversation between parent and child (Lavigne et al., 2011). 
In accordance with this, Wooldrige and Shapka (2012) found that electronic games cause 
lack of parent-child interaction. 

Parent-child interaction, especially interaction between mother and child, is important 
because mother-child interaction is associated with the optimal development of children in 
all domains (Landry et al., 2006) and because the mother plays more frequently with the child 
than the father does (Rothbaum & Weisz, 1994; Borsntein, 1989). Parent-child interaction 
can be defined as a combination of behaviours, feelings, and expectations that is special for 
every parent-child dyad (Bayoglu et al., 2013). Roggman et al. (2013) explained four behav- 
ioural domains in parent-child interaction: maternal affect, responsiveness, encouragement 
and teaching. Maternal affect is shown by warmth, physical closeness and positive expres- 
sion of parents which would be perceived by children as signs of the presence of affection. 
Responsiveness refers to parent’s sensitivity and responsivity to the signs, expressions, needs 
and interests of a child. Encouragement includes parents’ support for playing, exploration, 
curiosity, initiative and the development of children’s skills and creativity. Finally, teaching 
deals with activities such as sharing stories and play, as well as giving cognitive stimulations, 
explanations and questions. 

Wooldridge and Shapka’s (2012) study in British Columbia, Canada, examined the impact 
of play using electronic and non-electronic toys on mother-toddler interaction. They found that 
mother-child interaction, especially in the domains of responsiveness, teaching and encourage- 
ment, was better when the mother and child played with non-electronic toys than with electronic 
toys. However, there are some concerns about the results of the study. Cultural differences can 
raise different patterns of parent-child interaction (Hwa-Froelich & Vigil, 2004). For example, 
mothers from a Western culture tend to provide a more autonomous support for her child than 
mothers from an Asian culture. Mothers with a European or American background are also 
more talkative and give more information to the child in order to increase the child’s knowledge 
as well as stimulate the child’s cognitive ability (Hwa-Froelich & Vigil, 2004). Based on the litera- 
ture review it was also found that research about children’s play in Indonesia is limited. 

In the present study, the differences of mother-child interaction when the mother and 
child play with electronic toys and non-electronic toys was examined. This research replicated 
Wooldridge and Shapka’s (2012) study, but with more participants. The hypothesis is that the 
mother-child interaction is better when the mother and child play with non-electronic toys 
than with electronic toys. 


2 METHODS 


2.1 Participants and design 


Participants of this study consist of 61 mother-child dyads. There were 31 boys and 30 girls 
aged 3-6 years. Participants were recruited from some playgroups and kindergartens. Fifty- 
seven mothers are housewives. The remainder work in various occupations, such as private 
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employees, civil servants, artists, physicians, architects and businesswomen. Seventy-five per- 
cent of the children have siblings. Family income is highly variable from 1,100,000 IDR to 
41,000,000 IDR per month. 

This study used the quasi-experimental design. Sequential play sessions of each dyad were 
recorded with only the toy types being manipulated (electronic vs non-electronic toys). 


2.2 Setting and apparatus 


Data collection through observation was conducted in a natural setting, taking place either 
in their kindergartens or in their homes. Toys were chosen through a pilot study, in which 
seven kinds of toys that children often played with were identified: cooking set for pretend 
play, Barbie doll and her accessories, cars, dress up figure made from paper, plastic balls, 
puzzle, and Angry Birds’ catapult. Thereafter, two sets of toys that were identical were pro- 
vided; one set was for electronic toys (in particular electronic games) and the other was 
for non-electronic toys. Electronic games that were chosen and have resemblance to the 
non-electronic toys were Angry Birds Rio; Barbie Makeup, Hairstyle, Dress!; Barbie Prin- 
cess Makeup Dress 2; Cake Now-Cooking Games; Sara’s Cooking Class Lite; Crazy Racing 
3D; Drag Racing; Kids Jigsaw Puzzle Ocean Free; Kids Preeschool Puzzle Lite; Transport 
Jigsaw Puzzle Free; and Egypt Zuma-Temple of Anubis. All of the game applications were 
operated on a computer tablet. Besides a number of non-electronic toys and a computer 
tablet, a handycam or digital camera and a tripod were used to record each mother-child 
play activity. 


2.3 Procedures 


In order to prepare the kinds of toys used in this study, 44 children were asked about which 
electronic and non-electronic toys they often play with and what kind of gadget they use. 

Before the observation, mothers were asked to sign an informed consent as a mark of 
agreement to participate. Subsequently, mothers filled in a questionnaire with the partici- 
pants’ data. Afterwards, the observation began. In the first ten minutes, the mother and her 
child were instructed to play with non-electronic toys. They could choose to play with any toy 
they wanted. When the mother and child were playing, researchers were positioned in a differ- 
ent area. This was so that the mother and child could play more comfortably together. After 
ten minutes had elapsed, the researchers returned to see them, took all the non-electronic toys 
away and gave them a computer tablet ready for play. In the second ten minutes, they were 
asked to play with the electronic toys. 


2.4 Measures 


Two instruments were used in this study; the play activity questionnaire and the Parenting 
Interactions with Children: Checklist of Observations Linked to Outcomes (PICCOLO). 

The play activity questionnaire contains open-ended questions which assess information 
on play activities, including mother and child’s identity; child’s frequency and duration of 
play with electronic and non-electronic toys; types of electronic and non-electronic toys 
owned by the child; mother’s definition of playing together; mother’s perception of the ben- 
efits of playing with electronic and non-electronic toys, mother’s preference for one type of 
toys over another (electronic or non-electronic) and the reasons for such preference; and the 
child’s playmates. 

PICCOLO was developed by Roggman et al. (2009). It measures positive interaction 
between parent and infant, as well as toddler and preschooler through the observational 
method. 

PICCOLO consists of 29 items of behaviour that measure four dimensions of the parent- 
child interaction; parent affect, responsiveness, encouragement and teaching. The dimension 
of teaching contains eight items and the rest consist of seven items for each dimension. All 
items consist of an indicator of behaviour related to each dimension. It was scored using a 
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Table 1. Index of inter-rater reliability. 


Cronbach's alpha 
Dimension of PICCOLO Type of toys coefficient (œ) 
Parent affect Electronic toys .919 
Non-electronic toys .953 
Responsiveness Electronic toys .891 
Non-electronic toys .925 
Encouragement Electronic toys .920 
Non-electronic toys .957 
Teaching Electronic toys .902 
Non-electronic toys 5057 


three-point scale ranging from 0 to 2. A score of 0 was given if no behaviour was observed 
during a ten-minute period of interaction. If a behaviour was observed more than twice in 
ten minutes, it was scored 2. If the behaviour occurred in between, it was scored 1. 


2.5 Inter-rater reliability 


In order to make the measurement of the mother-child interaction reliable, four coders 
practised by coding eight videos of mother-child interaction. First, they watched the videos 
together. Each of them then assigned scores on the PICCOLO form. If there were different 
scores among coders, they would discuss it and add the criteria to code the behaviour. After- 
wards, they went back to check and score the videos based on the new criteria they made. 

A test of the inter-rater reliability using Cronbach’s alpha showed that the coefficient of 
reliability among raters is high. Results are displayed in Table 1. 


3 RESULTS 


3.1 Description of play activities 


According to the data, the top three non-electronic toys that children have at home consist 
of equipment for doing dramatic plays such as cars, cooking sets and dolls (55 children); 
followed by constructive toys, such as blocks, puzzles and play dough (38 children); and 
functional toys, such as balls, bicycles, swings, and slides (28 children). Whereas, the top three 
media that children use to play electronic games are tablets (40 children), laptops or comput- 
ers (25 children) and smartphones (17 children). 

The majority of children play with non-electronic toys every day (85.24%) with a play duration 
of between 1-2 hours (72.13%). On the other hand, 32 children (52.46%) play with electronic 
toys every day, and 21 children (34.43%) play 1-3 days per week. They spend time playing with 
electronic toys for approximately 1-2 hours (54.1%) and 3-4 hours (37.7%) each time they play. 

Generally for mothers, the meaning of playing together is for enhancing closeness and 
quality time. By playing together with their children, they can also educate them. Mothers 
rank first as a child’s playmate, followed by siblings and fathers. According to mothers, the 
benefits of non-electronic toys are the development of gross and fine motor skills and intel- 
lectual enhancement, as well as the development of imagination and creativity. On the other 
hand, the benefits of electronic toys are knowledge improvement, intellectual enhancement 
and technology awareness. However, mothers like non-electronic plays more than they do 
electronic plays because of their benefits. 


3.2 Mother—child interaction 


Based on the observation using the PICCOLO form, the differences between the mean values 
of parent affect, responsiveness, encouragement, and teaching scores in two situations were 
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Table 2. The mean difference of parent-affects responsiveness, encouragement, and 
teaching scores when mother and child play with electronic and non-electronic toys. 


M (SD) 
Dimension T df Non-electronic Electronic 
Parent affect 3.666* 60 10.85 (2.227) 10.03 (2.302) 
Responsiveness 6.324* 12.08 (2.622) 9.89 (2.811) 
Encouragement 6.760* 11.33 (2.959) 9.46 (3.050) 
Teaching 8.903* 8.93 (3.936) 4.41 (2.777) 


*P<.001 


examined, that is, when mothers and children play with electronic toys and when they play 
with non-electronic toys, using the paired samples two-tailed t-test analysis. The results are 
presented in Table 2. 

Based on Table 2, the mean score of parent affect when the mother and child played with 
electronic toys is lower than when they played with non-electronic toys. In other words, parent 
affect is better when the mother and child played with non-electronic toys than with electronic 
toys. For the dimension of responsiveness, the mean score of maternal responsiveness when 
the mother and child played with electronic toys is also lower than when they played with non- 
electronic toys. In other words, the mother is more responsive when she and her child played 
with non-electronic toys than with electronic toys. A similar result is found for the dimen- 
sion of encouragement. The mean score of encouragement when the mother and child played 
with electronic toys is lower than when they played with non-electronic toys. This means that 
encouragement from the mother is improved when she and her child play with non-electronic 
toys than with electronic toys. Finally, the mean score of teaching when the mother and child 
played with electronic toys is lower than when they played with non-electronic toys. In other 
words, the mother teaches more when she and her child play with non-electronic toys. 


4 DISCUSSION 


In general, the results of this study support Wooldridge and Shapka’s study (2012), which 
found that electronic games cause lower parent-child interaction when compared to non- 
electronic games, especially in the domains of responsiveness, encouragement and teaching. 
One of the indicators of maternal responsiveness is ‘looking at the child when the child talks’. 
Based on observations here, when electronic games were played, mothers’ gaze was directed 
more to the monitor screen than to their children. This supports the finding of Boccagno 
(2012) that electronic games reduce face-to-face interaction between mother and child. Elec- 
tronic games also reduced the mothers’ opportunity to be involved in play with their children 
because some electronic games are only played by a single player. Generally, in plays with 
electronic games, the role of a mother is only as an attendant, and not as her child’s playmate. 

The low mother-child interaction, especially in the encouragement domain, could be caused 
by several factors. First, when playing with electronic games, conversation between the mother 
and child tends to be reduced. Meanwhile, encouragement in general is expressed through con- 
versation. Lavigne et al. (2011) claimed that electronic games have limited parental language, 
child language output and turn-taking conversation. This is because the child is more focused 
on the game’s instruction than on the mother’s explanation. Second, the rules that have been 
programmed about how to play can restrict children from exploring. Electronic games make it 
hard for children to play in their own way. When playing electronic games, a mother tends to 
direct the child to follow the existing rules. They also cannot be involved in the activity in their 
own way. Third, some mothers do not understand how to play the games, even though their 
children do. This ‘generation gap’ causes the mothers to seem passive. In other words, moth- 
ers only take the audience role (Johnson et al., 1999). Fourth, electronic games have their own 
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remarks as a reward system, such as ‘Great! or ‘Excellent!’ which could decrease the role of 
mothers in giving praise and showing enthusiasm for their children. 

As discussed above, a lack of direct interaction when the mother and child are playing 
with electronic games is also due to the lack of teaching from the mother during play activ- 
ity. Maternal teaching behaviours are constructed by four components, such as conversation, 
cognitive stimulation, explanation and questions. Thus, a lack of presence of the four com- 
ponents may lead to a lack of direct interaction during playtime between mother and child. 
Familiarity of the games was also considered to have influenced mothers’ teaching behaviour. 
Some of the mothers said that they did not understand the games that their children played, 
and even asked their children how to play. This is in contrast to the non-electronic play, 
during which the mothers were playing more actively with their children, including having 
conversations and giving cognitive stimulations, explanations, and questions. In addition, the 
inflexible nature of electronic games because of the pre-programmed rules causes the games 
to hold the main control during a play activity. Meanwhile, the control of toys is associated 
with the amount of knowledge that someone learns. It means that the less control someone 
has on toys, the less he or she can learn from them (Calvert et al., 2005). 

In contrast to the study by Wooldridge and Shapka (2012) which found that there is no 
difference in maternal affect when the mother and child play with non-electronic toys and 
electronic toys, this study found that maternal affect is better when the child plays with non- 
electronic toys. Playing with non-electronic toys gave more opportunities for the mother and 
child to have face-to-face interactions. In this way, the mother can see and hear her child’s 
tone and social cues, such as facial expressions, and can thus respond to the cues appropri- 
ately. A lack of face-to-face interaction when the mother and child play with electronic games 
leads to a more limited observation of maternal affect. Based on the play activity question- 
naire, it was found that mothers are the first playmates of their children and those mothers 
prefer to play with non-electronic toys. Because of this, the mothers and children are more 
familiar with non-electronic play activities. Based on this observation, it was found that the 
more a mother is familiar with the toys, the more she is interested in playing. Furthermore, 
mothers seem to show more awareness and understanding of their child’s social cues and to 
give appropriate responses. Likewise, the first benefit of playing together that the mothers 
reported is that it may enhance closeness and quality time, which eventually contributes to 
the affection that a mother expresses to her child during a play activity. 


5 CONCLUSION 


There are differences between the mother-child interaction when they play with electronic 
toys and their interaction when they play with non-electronic toys. The dimensions of mater- 
nal affect, responsiveness, encouragement and teaching are improved when the mother and 
child play with non-electronic toys compared to when they play with electronic toys. 
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ABSTRACT: This study examines the effectiveness of a training programme to improve 
kindergarten teachers’ ability in teaching critical thinking through science learning. The sci- 
ence learning programme is constructed from the Preschool Pathway to Science (PrePS) pro- 
gramme. Using a post-test only non-equivalent control group design, four teachers acted as 
an experimental group that received training on critical thinking in science learning consist- 
ing of critical thinking concepts, principles of early childhood education, science learning for 
preschoolers, and teacher’s role in teaching critical thinking. Three teachers acted as a control 
group. Observations using a checklist on the teachers’ behaviour in classroom were carried 
out a week after the training and were repeated three months afterwards. Results show that 
the experimental group consistently performed better than the control group in using more 
dialogue and open-ended questions, and when providing constructive feedback. The impli- 
cation of this study is culturally relevant since dialogue and constructive feedback are not 
common in teacher-student interaction in an Indonesian setting. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Critical thinking is often defined as a way of finding knowledge that is valid, reliable, system- 
atic and logical (Galinsky, 2010). In education, critical thinking is needed to increase under- 
standing, evaluating, developing, and defending arguments and theories, while in daily life 
critical thinking is needed to prevent unimportant decision-making (such as buying products 
because of paying attention to advertisements) (Bassham et al., 2011). In short, critical think- 
ing helps us to be more cautious and more logical every time we need to make a decision. An 
individual cannot automatically become a critical thinker unless he or she is provided with 
enough opportunities to exercise critical thinking. Dewey (1933) insists that the process to 
teach critical thinking starts at an early age. The earliest educational institution that can facili- 
tate critical thinking is kindergarten with teachers acting as facilitators (Davis-Seaver, 1994). 

The behaviour of teachers in teaching has a major role in supporting student’s critical 
thinking (McBright & Knight, 1993). Teachers should open up opportunities for students to 
engage in learning by asking about the possibility of solving a problem, encouraging students 
to work together, giving verbal support, and thinking open-mindedly during the learning 
process. The classroom’s atmosphere should be a pleasant learning environment. 

On science learning, there are similarities between the basic skills of critical thinking and 
skills that should be taught in science lessons. Some of the basic skills of critical thinking 
that are similar to the skills taught in science are observing, making hypotheses, inferring, 
reasoning, and evaluating (Ennis, 2002). Through science learning, students are required to 
continuously carry out the process of critical thinking in understanding scientific concepts 
(George & Straton, 1999). This condition implies that the learning of science in schools can 
be used as a preferred way to teach students’ critical thinking. 
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According to Daniel and Gagnon (2011), when four-year olds learn about critical think- 
ing, this will facilitate their science learning later on. Science learning involves a learning 
process that children should go through. Unfortunately, most of the time, teachers only tell, 
and then ask the students to recite the laws instead of doing activities on how they work. 
When the second researcher visited several kindergartens, learning activities only included 
writing, drawing, counting and singing, and these also happened in science learning. The 
students appeared to be bored since drawing and writing were the only activities they had 
for science learning with no activities to explore and no emphasis on processing skills. This 
created an opportunity for some intervention through the teachers who could be empowered 
to teach critical thinking in science learning. 

A learning programme in science for kindergarteners, Preschool Pathways to Science (PrePS), 
developed by both developmental psychologists and kindergarten teachers, emphasises learn- 
ing by doing and experiencing a process. The importance of relating students’ personal expe- 
riences to learning general concepts, mathematicss, and literature in science learning cannot 
be underestimated if we want children to become active learners (Gelman et al., 2010). This 
training was presented to kindergarten teachers who teach Level B five-year-olds who will enter 
first grade after completing kindergarten—as in Indonesia six years-old is the minimum age 
requirement for first graders. Compared to four-year-olds, five-year-olds are in the transition 
process from pre-operational level to concrete operational level. Children of this age are ready 
to receive abstract information stimulated by real objects (Papalia & Feldman, 2012). The con- 
tents of the training include development of very young children, conceptualisation of critical 
thinking, how to teach critical thinking, and science learning, with demonstrations of science 
experiments that can be used in classroom, using the PrePS programme. 


1.1 Critical thinking in young children 


Even though experts do not agree on one single definition of critical thinking, Lipman’s 
(2003) definition is widely acknowledged and accepted. For Lipman, critical thinking is 
‘Thinking that facilitates judgement because it relies on criteria, is self-correcting, and is sensi- 
tive to context’ (p. 211). Several criteria are used, namely rules, norms, goals to achieve, or 
methods used. Self-correcting means that the individual is able to correct his or her own 
thinking from his or her learning through the environment. Sensitive to context means the 
thinking process that one goes through should be appropriate to the topic discussed. 

Critical thinking is an ability regarded as too advanced for young children. Research on 
critical thinking in very young children is considered impossible. However, several studies 
show that very young children are capable of critical thinking skills (see for instance, Davis- 
Seaver, 2004; Silva, 2008) or at least, they show some precursors of critical thinking, such as 
comparing, clarifying, or ordering (Chandra, 2009; Willingham, 2007). Critical thinking is 
influenced by several factors, namely creativity (Paul & Elder, 2004), metacognition (Halp- 
ern, 2003), motivation (Paul & Elder, 2004), external factors (Perkins & Salomon, 1989), 
skills or abilities (Ennis, 2002), and disposition (Bailin et al., 1999). 


1.2 Facilitating critical thinking development through science learning 


Developing and introducing characters related to critical thinking are regarded as an attitude com- 
ponent (McBright & Knight, 1993). An open attitude of the teachers can provide opportunities 
for students to research, which can, in turn, create possibilities for children to find something new 
independently. In providing instruction for activities, teachers should act more as facilitators rather 
than as deliverers of materials (Meyer, 1986). How teachers manage the learning environment 
should also be emphasised when teaching for critical thinking. Another behaviour that teachers 
can apply to develop students’ critical thinking is developing experiential learning environments. 
According to Hickman et al. (2009), an experiment can create a situation that is interactive, par- 
ticipative, applicative, and uncertain. Monitoring critical thinking refers to teachers’ activities in 
observing students. Monitoring will be the teachers’ main task after they give instructions to the 
students and the students start working on the assignment (McBright & Knight, 1993). 
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Teachers can apply all these actions in science learning, which consists of two main com- 
ponents, namely content and process. Plants and animals are examples of contents that can 
be taught to very young children. Process, usually called science process skills, emphasises 
the methods and attitudes a scientist should have in order to collect information and solve 
a problem (Henniger, 2013). À programme developed by Gelman and Brenneman (2004, 
in Gelman et al., 2010) is an application of a learning programme that emphasises science 
process skills. This programme is called Preschool Pathways to Science (PrePS) and com- 
bines the pedagogical aspect with cognitive and social development. PrePS emphasises the 
importance of science process skills and the need to relate experience using general con- 
cepts, mathematicss and literature in science learning for very young children (Gelman & 
Brenneman, 2004). 

PrePS programme classifies five main activities considered necessary by every child in 
science learning (Gelman et al., 2010). These activities are briefly described below. 


1. Observe, predict, check 

Observe, predict, and check is the first step in PrePS programme, since these three activities 
are the basis to do more (Gelman et al., 2010). Children should be provided opportunities 
to look at various geometrical forms, colours, sizes, textures, and other characteristics while 
they are exposed to various things (Peacock, 2005). 

2. Compare, contrast, experiment 

Activities such as categorising objects or events by noticing their differences and similarities 
are helpful to develop children’s skills in comparing and contrasting, which are important 
activities in critical thinking (Gentner, 2005). 

3. Vocabulary, discourse and language 

Vocabulary in science allows children to discuss their findings and questions deeply in richer 
language they use daily. Children engaged in this process also start reflecting what they do, 
think and discuss about their exploration (Gelman et al., 2010). 

4. Counting, measurement and maths 

Generally speaking, only a small part of mathematics can be taught to very young children 
(Ginsburg et al., 2008). PrePS encourages mathematical thinking by allowing children to use 
mathematics as a means to define and describe the world (Gelman et al., 2010). 

5. Recording and documenting 

Recording and documenting sound like difficult activities for 4-6 year-old children, but chil- 
dren can be asked to draw in detail the activities (events or experiments) in which they are 
engaged (Gelman et al., 2010). 


1.3 Research question and hypothesis 


One single research question is proposed, ‘Is a training programme to teach critical thinking 
in science learning for kindergarten teachers effective?’ The hypothesis is that a training pro- 
gramme to teach critical thinking in science learning for kindergarten teachers is effective. 


2 METHOD 


This study was conducted in five kindergartens, all of which are located in the South Tan- 
gerang area. Five kindergartens were chosen using the accidental sampling method, which is 
based on availability and willingness. Each of them give Islam religious teachings in addition 
to the national curriculum for kindergarten (PerMenDikNas No 58 2009). All kindergartens 
are located in a middle- to low-class socioeconomic environment. 


2.1 Participants 


Eight teachers from Kindergarten Level B (for five-year olds), recruited from five kindergar- 
tens in South Tangerang, participated in this study. Their details are described below. 
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2.2 Research design 


A post-test for only the non-equivalent control group design was used. This selection of design 
was considered appropriate since no pretest was able to be administered to control group partici- 
pants due to their heavy schedule at the end of the semester. Before the training was implemented, 
each participant was observed by the first researcher in her own classroom, using a checklist on 
teaching behaviour with the four components mentioned above. Besides this, for post-test, a ques- 
tionnaire consisting of questions on the training materials was also administered. A post-test was 
applied on the last day of training. To check whether the results of the training were maintained, 
three months after the post-test was applied, another observation was carried out both on the 
experimental as well as the control group. The training was delivered on three different days each 
lasting for three to four hours. The topics of the training included the development of very young 
children, critical thinking, teachers’ behaviour that is supportive of children’s critical thinking, 


and how to teach science in a classroom setting. Data were analysed quantitatively. 


2.3 Research instruments 


2.3.1 


The training programme 


The overview of the training programme is provided in Table 2. The training lasted for three 


to four hours per day. 


Table 1. Profile of research participants. 
Length of Teaching Number of 
Group Name education Age experience students 
Experimental DS 16 years 39 years-old 19 years 17 
MU 16 years 25 years-old 2 years 15 
Experimental NU 16 years 25 years-old 2 years 14 
MA 14 years 43 years-old 23 years 18 
Control YA 16 years 29 years-old 6 years 12 
NR 16 years 40 years-old 15 years 17 
IA 16 years 25 years-old 2 years 15 
Table 2. The training content, goals, and method of delivery. 
Method of 
Day Content Goals delivery 
1 Overview of the training programme. To acquire information about Group 
participants’ prior knowledge discussion 
of science learning and critical and lecture 
thinking. 
2 The need to teach young Participants understand why Group 
children critical thinking critical thinking is taught to discussion 
Principles of teaching critical thinking. young children. and lecture 
Teachers’ behaviour in teaching critical Participants understand the 
thinking through science learning teacher’s role in fostering critical 
activities thinking in the classroom. 
Participants know the strategies 
that can be applied in teaching 
critical thinking skills to students 
through science learning. 
3 Role play Participants create their own Role play 
science activity plans that and group 
emphasise critical thinking in discussion 


students. 
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2.3.2 List of teachers’ behaviour in teaching critical thinking 

A checklist of teachers’ behaviours in teaching critical thinking, consisting of 25 items, was 
used by an observer to check whether the participants’ behaviours, both from the experi- 
mental and control groups, could be considered as teaching critical thinking in a 30-minute 
period. The checklist of teachers’ behaviours in teaching critical thinking was based on four 
aspects, (1) developing and introducing characters related to critical thinking, (2) providing 
instruction for the activities, (3) managing learning environments, and (4) monitoring critical 
thinking. The behaviour checklist had been assessed by two experts: a kindergarten principal 
who was also a winner of the Indonesian Best Principal award in 2012, and an academician 
whose expertise is in young children’s learning and psychological test construction. For each 
item, a score of 2 is given if the behaviour occurs at least twice, while a score of 1 is given 
if the behaviour occurs only once, and a score of 0 is given if that behaviour does not occur 
at all. The checklist reliability used inter-rater reliability by two assessors using the index of 
agreement Cohen’s kappa formula (Sattler, 2002). The result is 0.753 and this is considered 
reliable. The complete list of the indicators can be seen in the appendix. 


3 RESULTS 


Teachers’ behaviours in teaching critical thinking were measured by a checklist as shown 
below, focusing on four aspects, both at post-test and follow-up stage. 


1. Developing and introducing characters related to critical thinking 
This aspect consists of five indicators developed into 15 items. For example, Item 2 is “Teacher 
encourages students to predict what would happen’. 

MA, MU, NU and DS, the experimental group participants, showed higher mean scores 
compared to NH, IA, and YA from the control group, both on post-test and three-month 
follow-up measures. Decreasing scores from post-test to follow-up are noted in the indicators 
‘respecting students’ opinion’ and ‘praising verbally’, ‘accepting students’ opinion without 
judging or criticising’, ‘encouraging’, and ‘doing group activities’. 

2. Providing instruction for the activities 
This aspect consists of two indicators or four items. The two indicators used are, telling stu- 
dents what is expected and asking open-ended questions. 

The experimental group is better than the control group on this second aspect, both on 
post-test and follow-up measures. Three experimental subjects showed increased scores from 
post-test to follow-up. Two control group participants did not get any score for this second 
aspect. 


0.6 7 & POST-TEST 


N FOLLOW-UP 
SS 
EN 
NH IA YA 


MA MU NU DS 
Experiment Control 


Mean Score 


Figure 1. Experimental vs control group differences in developing and introducing characters related 
to critical thinking. 
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3. Managing learning environments 
This aspect has two indicators or three items. The indicators are, providing demonstration or 
experiments and developing on-task behaviour. 

Compared to the control group, all experimental group participants show higher scores, 
both on the post-test and follow-up measures and two performed even better on the follow- 
up measures. One control group participant did not get any score on this aspect. 

4. Monitoring critical thinking 
This aspect has two indicators or three items. 

In this aspect, all experimental group participants performed better than the control group 

ones who showed none of the checklist behaviours. 


Figure 2. 


Figure 3. 


Figure 4. 
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The experimental vs control group differences in monitoring critical thinking. 
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Based on these results, it can be concluded that the research hypothesis is accepted, that 
is, the training programme of teaching critical thinking in science learning for kindergartner 
teachers is effective. The training resulted in changes in teachers’ behaviours which indicates 
that they show teaching behaviours to support critical thinking in their students. 


4 DISCUSSION 


In general, the programme improved the ability of the experimental group’s participants of 
kindergarten teachers in teaching critical thinking to students. On all four aspects in teach- 
ing critical thinking, as suggested by McBright and Knight (1993), the experimental group 
participants showed higher scores than the control group participants, both at the post-test 
and follow-up measures. One striking difference between the experimental and the control 
group participants was regarding the use of questions to facilitate children’s understanding 
of what is being learned. After the training, the experimental group participants often used 
open-ended questions in their interaction with the students, like “Tell me what you see there,’ 
and ‘Why did you proceed that way?’ Asking and answering questions, especially open-ended 
questions, are important indicators of critical thinking. Teachers can use this technique to 
engage their students in critical thinking (see for instance, Facione et al., 1995; Tay-Lim, 
2012), thus opening up new possibilities for the students to pursue their curiosity. This can 
create a dialogue between the teacher and the students, which is also important in creating a 
democratic atmosphere in the classroom (Dewey, 1933). 

Experimental group participants also provided examples. Teachers, as facilitators for chil- 
dren’s critical thinking (Halpern, 1998), can give instruction to help children understand a 
problem and find the solution. 

The experimental group admitted that they had difficulties on the third aspect; managing 
the learning environment. As teachers, they focused more on delivery of the course material 
rather than on how the students could engage in the learning so they could better understand 
the material discussed. In a critical thinking setting, teachers should play a role as facilitators 
rather than instructors so that they allow the students to do their own thinking (Daniel & 
Gagnon, 2011). It is quite a challenge for teachers to make the students become responsible 
and enthusiastic in their own learning (Terry, 2007). 

Another interesting fact is that both the experimental and control groups did not get any 
score on providing feedback after the students made a mistake. During post-training discus- 
sion, the experimental group admitted that they were afraid to let the students make mistakes, 
so as teachers they would rather prevent the students doing activities that might be done 
wrongly. As indicated in Chandra’s (2009) study, Indonesian mothers tend to prevent their 
children from doing something ‘dangerous’ by not giving opportunities to try at all. Without 
realising it, the mothers inhibit their young children in developing their own thinking. 

Demonstrating something so that the students can later do the activity themselves is often 
done by teachers. However, to be regarded as useful for developing the children’s critical think- 
ing, this should be properly done by adjusting the complexities of the demonstration to the 
children’s level of thinking (Papalia & Feldman, 2012). Teachers should be observant of each 
student’s own level of thinking so that the demonstration provided is suitable for each individual. 


5 CONCLUSION 


Compared to teachers who did not receive training on teaching critical thinking in science 
learning, those who had received training showed changes in their behaviours, including their 
knowledge about science learning, critical thinking conceptualisation, and in teaching sci- 
ence learning. These changes appeared both at post-test and follow-up measures. In terms of 
teaching behaviours, the changes were seen in four aspects, namely in developing and intro- 
ducing skills related to critical thinking, in delivering instruction for the activities, in manag- 
ing the learning environment, and in monitoring students’ critical thinking. 
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APPENDIX 


List of indicators of teacher’s behaviors in encouraging students’ critical thinking. 


No _ Teacher’s behavior in encouraging students’ critical thinking Yes No Notes 


Aspect 1. Developing and introducing characters related with critical thinking 
1 Providing students’ opportunities to observe tools and materials before 
science learning takes place. 

Let students predict what would happen if they carry the activities. 

Providing students opportunities to observe the science experiments. 

Providing students verbal praises. 

Providing positive reward when a student expresses his or her opinion. 

Probe a student’s statement for a clearer understanding. 

Providing opportunities for every student to express his or her opinion. 

Identifying a student’s answer as wrong without giving a negative label 

to the student. 
9 Listening to a student’s question or statement until he or she finishes. 

10 Encouraging students to express their opinion. 

11 Encouraging students to take notes or other documentation of what 
happen during science learning. 

12 Encouraging students to make comparisons. 

13 Put students in groups before an experiment takes place. 

14 Encouraging groups to help a member who is not able to finishes an 
assignment properly. 

15 Asking another student an answer of a question posed by one student 
before providing explanations. 
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Aspect 2. Providing instructions for the activities 

16 Explaining the objective(s) of the lesson before the lesson starts. 

17 Explaining the procedures of an experiment before it starts. 

18 Clarifying the teacher’s and the students’ roles in running an experiment. 
19 Asking an open-ended question with more than two possible answers. 


Aspect 3. Managing learning environments 

20 Giving an example on how to proceed on difficult task. 

21 Asking students to concentrate on every step of the activities. 
22 Asking students to focus on the activities being carried on. 


Aspect 4. Monitoring students’ critical thinking 

23 Let students carry the experiment on their own. 

24 Providing feedback on mistakes after the whole procedure had been 
finished. 

25 Monitoring around the classroom when students carry the experiment 
independently. 
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The correlation between young children’s emotion regulation 
and maternal stress in low socioeconomic status families 
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ABSTRACT: The objective of this study is to investigate the correlation between young 
children’s emotion regulation and maternal stress in low socioeconomic status (SES) families. 
The participants (N = 122) were low SES mothers and young children aged 3-6 years living 
in Jakarta, Depok, and Bekasi (Jadetabek) areas. Maternal stress was measured using Stress 
Subscale of Depression, Anxiety, and Stress Scale 21-items (DASS-21), while young children’s 
emotion regulation was measured using Emotion Regulation Checklist (ERC) reported by 
their mothers. The results show that there was a significant, negative correlation between 
young children’s emotion regulation and maternal stress. This indicates that the higher 
maternal stress is, the lower young children’s emotion regulation is. It has also been found 
that maternal employment status is associated with the level of their stresses. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Children are expected to have an understanding of emotion, develop active and well-planned 
emotion regulation strategies, and increase their awareness of emotion for adaptive skills devel- 
opment since early childhood (Berk, 2012). Poor emotion regulation would impact negatively 
on some domains of development, i.e. affective, social, and cognitive (Kim-Spoon et al., 2013 
in Molina et al., 2014). On the other hand, young children with higher emotion regulation 
skills would have no difficulties in later psychological adjustments; they also had better social 
skills and higher academic performances in elementary school (Thompson, 1994). 

Emotion regulation becomes more complex with age. At the age of 3-6 years, children 
develop interpersonal emotion regulation strategies. They are able to understand, express, 
and modulate emotion independently (Holodynski & Friedlmeier, 2006). Caregivers’ 
involvement, especially mothers, is an important external factor which influences children’s 
emotion regulation development (Calkins, 1994). Bernard and Solchany (2002) have found 
that the interaction between children and their mothers had a greater impact on children’s 
development than children’s interaction with other caregivers. 

Mothers have three major roles: to supervise, to nurture, and to response to their children 
(Winnicott, as cited in Bernard & Solchany, 2002). Mothers with low SES do not perform 
these roles optimally because they have difficulty in providing developmental facilities for 
their children, such as health services, education, and quality residences (Scaramella, Neppl, 
Ontai, & Conger, 2008). Low-income mothers are continually exposed to financial problems 
and could easily suffer from stress. Maternal stress affects their actions. The mothers tend to 
be more controlling, give negative feedbacks, and show aggressive behaviors towards their 
children (Rice, 1999; Blandon, Calkins, Keane & O’Brien, 2008). Maternal stress also corre- 
lates with less warmth and inductive discipline techniques during a mother-child interaction 
(Choe, Olson & Sameroff, 2013). 

Prior studies attempted to prove the correlation between maternal negative emotions, such 
as stress or depression, and children’s low emotion regulation (Blandon, Calkins, Keane & 
O’Brien, 2008; Lengua et al., 2008; Kam et al., 2011). However, a contradictory result is shown 
by Choe, Olson, and Sameroff (2013) who found that maternal stress is mediated by inductive 
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discipline and maternal warmth and does not correlate directly with children’s emotion regula- 
tion. Nevertheless, all of those studies only involved low-middle SES families in the US, and 
most of the participants are of African-American, European-American, and Hispanic origins. 

Different from those previous studies, this study was conducted in Indonesia, which is one 
of the most collectivistic countries, while 10.96% of its 250 million citizens were coming from 
low SES family (BPS, 2014). Low SES is marked by low income, low household expense, 
low level of education, and low employment status. Parents with low SES have difficulties in 
providing a secure environment for stimulating their children’s development. Children who 
live in low SES families are susceptible to various physical, intellectual, and psychological 
problems (Evans, 2014), such as a low ability to regulate their emotion (Eisenberg, Hoferz & 
Vaughan, 2007). Therefore, the primary goal of this study is to test the correlation between 
young children’s emotion regulation and maternal stress in low socioeconomic status families. 


1.1 Emotion regulation 


Shields and Cicchetti (1997) define emotion regulation as the capacity to modulate the emo- 
tional arousal to reach an optimal level of engagement with the environment. Children’s 
emotion regulation focuses on the capacity to modulate emotions, such as the process of deter- 
mining, establishing, directing, controlling, managing, and even modifying emotions that are 
appropriate with specific expectations and conditions. Basic emotion regulation skills began 
to emerge in babies and toddlers, and then preschoolers and school-age children develop more 
complex behavior and cognition when they regulate their emotions (Calkins & Hill, 2007). 

There are two dimensions of emotion regulation: emotion regulation (ER) and lability/ 
negativity (LN) (Shield & Cicchetti, as cited in Molina et al., 2014). Emotion Regulation 
(ER) is a set of skills to express an appropriate emotion, empathy, and emotional awareness, 
while Lability/Negativity (LN) is a dimension to measure rigidity, emotion dysregulation, 
and mood swing. The two dimensions complement each other in showing emotion regulation 
processes such as affective lability, flexibility, and compatibility with a particular situation 
(Molina et al., 2014). 

The development of emotion regulation is influenced by internal and external factors. 
Internal factors consist of age, gender, temperament and language skills, whereas external 
factors consist of parenting style, coaching, attachment, culture, and socioeconomic status. 
Santrock (2011) found that children’s age affects the complexity of management attention 
in emotion regulation, the development of emotion modulation capacity, and the change 
in strategy from interpersonal to intrapersonal. His study also shows differences of emotion 
understanding and self-control between boys and girls. 

Furthermore, harsh parenting and punishment contributed to children emotion dysregula- 
tion (Eisenberg et al. in Chang, Schwartz, Dodge & McBride-Chang, 2003). Poor emotion 
regulation was also influenced by parents’ coaching techniques. Emotion-coaching parents 
would help their children to deal with their emotion effectively, whereas emotion-dismissing 
parents would encourage their children to refuse, ignore, or change the negative emotion 
(Gottman, as cited in Santrock, 2011). Cassidy (1994) proves that children-mother attach- 
ment correlated with children’s emotion regulation. Children with a secure attachment are 
more open to their parents when dealing with negative emotions. On the contrary, children 
with insecure attachment chose to hide their stress or emotions. 

There are also differences between children’s emotion regulation developments in individu- 
alistic and collectivistic cultures. In an individualistic culture, mothers encourage their children 
to express their emotions, experience feelings, and conceptualize emotions (Holodynski & 
Friedimeier, 2006). Meanwhile, mothers in collectivistic culture directed their children to 
ignore and modify their emotions. 


1.2 Stress 


Lazarus and Folkman (in Harrington, 2013) define stress as constellation of cognitive, emo- 
tional, physiological, and behavioral reactions of people who experience threat and challenge. 
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Stress cannot be separated from its four constituent components, which are resources, 
demands, discrepancy, and transaction (Lazarus & Folkman, as cited in Sarafino & Smith, 
2011). Stress appears when there is a discrepancy between sources of stress (demands) and 
potentials (resources) that can be used to overcome the pressure (transaction). 

An individual’s level of stress is influenced by internal factors, such as intellectual, motiva- 
tion, self-esteem, and gender. Individuals who have irrational beliefs tend to overstate minor 
issues, which leads them to experience a higher level of stress than average people do. People 
who have a greater motivation to achieve a target will also experience a higher level of stress 
(Patterson & Neufield in Sarafino & Smith, 2011). Moreover, people with high self-esteem 
tend to see a stressful event as a challenge rather than a threat (Sarafino & Smith, 2011). 
Research also found that an individual’s gender also affects his/her level of stress; Aranda et al. 
(2001) demonstrate that women have a higher level of vulnerabilities and stress than men do. 

Stress is also influenced by external factors which consist of stressful situations, social 
support, and socioeconomic status. Stressful situations have a positive correlation with stress 
level, whereas social support has a negative correlation with the stress level. Social support 
helps individuals coping with (Gatchel, Baum & Krantz, 1989) and prevents them from expe- 
riencing the negative effects of stress (Jenkins, 1991). Mothers with low SES often experience 
stressful events, such as divorce, death of a child, dangerous situations, and criminal acts in 
their residential areas (Rice, 1999). 


2 METHOD 


2.1 Participants 


Participants were 122 mothers (age range: 20-40 years old) who had children (64 male, 58 
female; age range: 3-6 years old) and lived in Jakarta, Depok, Tangerang, or Bekasi areas 
(see Table 1 for demographic details and test scores). All of the participants come from low 
socioeconomic status families (monthly household expenditure < USD 23-54). The mothers’ 


Table 1. Demographic characteristics of participants. 


Characteristics Frequency Percentage 
Child’s age 

3 years 23 18.9 

4 years 37 30.3 

5 years 28 23 

6 years 34 27.9 
Child’s Gender 

Female 58 47.5 

Male 64 52.5 
Mother's Level of Education 

Primary or lower 31 25.4 

Middle School 28 23 

High School 63 51.6 
Mother’s Employment Status 

Full-time (235 hours/week) 15 12.3 

Part-time (<35 hours/week) 14 11.5 

Freelance 11 9 

Unemployed 82 67.2 
Household Expense per month 

<USD 23 20 16.4 

USD 23-USD 38 33 27 

USD 38-USD 54 69 56.6 
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education levels range from primary school to high school. Sixty-three of the mothers 
(51.6%) are high school graduates, while the rest are middle school graduates (23%) or lower 
(25.4%). Most of the mothers are unemployed or housewives (67.2%). 


2.2 Measurement 


2.2.1 Emotion regulation 

The Emotion Regulation Checklist (ERC) is a 24-item mother-report measure which is used to 
assess children’s emotion regulation (Shileds & Cicchetti, 1997). ERC tested the central proc- 
esses of emotion regulation, such as affective liability, intensity, valence, flexibility, and situ- 
ational appropriateness ( = 0.872, r < 0.2). The Emotion Regulation (ER) subscale (8 items) 
measures mothers’ perceptions of their children’s appropriate emotional expression, feeling, 
empathy, and emotional self-awareness. The Lability/Negativity (LN) is a 15-item mother- 
report measure which is used to assess children’s response of anticipation and strategy to over- 
come negative emotions. Using a 4-point Likert scale, mothers rated how likely their children 
are to show certain behaviors. The total score was obtained by adding up all the scores of all 
dimensions: the higher the total score is, the better the child’s emotion regulation is. 


2.2.2 Stress 

Maternal stress level was measured by the stress subscale of Depression, Anxiety, and Stress 
Scale 21-items (DASS-21)that consists of 7 items, i.e. items number 1, 6, 8, 11, 12, 14, and 18 
(Lovibond & Lovibond, 1995). The stress subscale of DASS-Smeasured non-specific aspects 
of arousal, such as nervous arousal, difficulty in relaxing, impatience, and tendency to be 
easily annoyed or angry (Lovibond 1998). DASS-S uses a 4-point Likert scale ranging from 0 
to 3 (a= 0.687, r < 0.2). The whole items were added up and multiplied by 2 to obtain a total 
score. A high total score indicates a high level of stress. 


2.3 Procedure 


We visited slum areas in Jakarta, Depok, Tangerang, and Bekasi (Jadetabek) areas that had 
been identified in previous surveys carried out by students from Universitas Indonesia. Ini- 
tially, we asked for permission to conduct research activitiesin those areas and scheduled the 
date for data collection. Then, data were collected under the supervision and guidance of the 
researchers. Each participant had to complete two questionnaires (ERC and DASS-S). Most 
of the mothers completed the questionnaire independently, but we also read the content of 
questionnaires for those who were illiterate. 


2.4 Data analytic strategy 


Data were analyzed using Pearson product-moment correlation. Two-tailed tests were per- 
formed to assess our current hypotheses. For further analysis, the correlation between mater- 
nal stress and socioeconomic factors (education level, employment status, and household 
expenditure) were measured using the analysis of variance (ANOVA). 


3 RESULTS 


Results show that 43.4% of children had poor emotion regulation, whereas 56.5% of children 
have good emotion regulation (MERC = 73.11, SDERC = 6.392). Furthermore, 46.7% of 
mothers have a high level of stress, while 53.3% have a low level of stress (MDASS-S = 10.98, 
SDDASS-S = 7.378). 

There is a significant and negative correlation (R = —0.255, LoS.01) between young chil- 
dren’s emotion regulation and maternal stress. This finding indicates that the higher the level 
of maternal stress is, the lower young children’s emotion regulation is in low SES families. 
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Table 2. The correlation between young children’s emotion regulation and 
maternal stress. 


Significant 
N R R? (2-tailed) Description 
122 —.255** .065 .005 Significant 


in LoS.01 


*#p < 01. 


Table 3. The association between maternal stress and employment status. 


Participant data N M Significant Description 
Employment status 

Full-time 15 10.27 F = 3.094 Significant 
Part-time 14 10.71 p = 0.030 

Freelance 11 17.27 

Unemployed 82 10.32 


There is a significant association between maternal stress and mother’s employment sta- 
tus (F = 3.094 and p = 0.030, p < 0.05).This finding indicates that there is a significant 
difference between the stress levelsof mothers who work full-time, work part-time, work 
freelance, and are unemployed. Mothers with a freelance status have the highest level of 
stress (M = 17.27). 


4 DISCUSSION 


In line with previous studies, the present study demonstrates that maternal stress correlates 
with young children’s emotion regulation in low socioeconomic status families. Low-income 
mothers tend to be more stressful and to produce children with poor emotion regulation 
(Blandon, Calkins, Keane & O’Brien, 2008; Lengua et al., 2008; Kam et al., 2011). This cur- 
rent study shows that mothers’ employment status correlates with maternal stress. Working 
mothers who perform two roles at the same time experience a higher level of stress. They are 
more exposed to various sources of stress, such as problems in their workplace or house or 
problems related to mother-child interaction (Lian & Tam, 2014). 

However, this study has several limitations that must be taken into consideration. The cor- 
relation coefficient (R = 0.2) is weak. There is only 6.5% of variance in children’s emotion 
regulation that can be explained by the relationship between maternal stress and children’s 
emotion regulation, whereas 93.5% is explained by other variables that are not measured 
in this study. One of those variables is that mother and child interaction which could affect 
children’s emotional development, such as mother’s expression, mother’s reaction, and dis- 
cussions about emotion between mother and child. Chang, Schwartz, Dodge, and McBride- 
Chang (2003) mention parenting style as another variable that affects the relationship between 
maternal stress and children’s emotion regulation. Stressful mothers tend to use physical 
punishment on their children, which would trigger emotion dysregulation in those children. 
Maternal stress also correlates with inductive discipline and maternal warmth (Choe, Olson & 
Sameroff, 2013). Lack of maternal warmth may result in maladaptive emotion regulation 
in children (Bariola, Gullone & Hughes, 2011). Similarly, mothers who rarely give positive 
responses or assert an excessive level of control on their children will also produce children 
with poor emotion regulation strategies. 
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5 CONCLUSION 


This study found a significant correlation between young children’s emotion regulation and 
maternal stress in low socioeconomic status families. Mothers with a higher level of stress 
tend to have young children with a lower emotion regulation level, whereas mothers with a 
lower level of stress tend to have young children with higher emotion regulation level. 

An important note for future research is to reexamine the research methodology. First, 
we need to revise bad items and retest the reliability and validity of the questionnaires. For 
sampling, we suggest using the probability sampling method. The whole population data 
can be retrieved from statistical institutions, such as Tim Nasional Percepatan Penanggulan- 
gan Kemiskinan (TNP2K) or Badan Pusat Statistik (BPS). Second, the effectiveness of data 
collection process can be improved if we provide display media to assist the participants in 
determining their answers. For example, we can use image or symbol cards which represent 
“never”, “rare”, “often”, and “almost always”. Third, we need to add other methods such as 
behavioral observation to measure young children’s emotion regulation to complement the 
questionnaire. Further research should also be carried out to include external factors that 
were not tested in the current study. The correlation between young children’s emotion regu- 
lation and maternal stress can be tested by using parenting style as the mediator or moderator 
for both variables. 

The results of the current study can be used as a basis for performing intervention and pro- 
viding information for low-income mothers about maternal stress and its impacts on young 
children’s emotion regulation. We also encourage social workers to empower low-income 
mothers by conducting psycho-education programs or training about coping stress, parent- 
ing, or entrepreneurial skills to improve their welfare. 
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Optimising executive function in early childhood: The role of 
maternal depressive symptoms and father involvement in parenting 
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ABSTRACT: Depression is the most common psychopathological condition that affects 
the majority of women, particularly mothers. Not only does this condition predict negative 
outcomes in maternal lives, but this applies also to their children. Numerous studies have 
revealed that maternal depressive symptoms could impede the Executive Function (EF), a 
higher mental function that controls behaviour, cognition, and emotion of their children. 
Nonetheless, an inconsistency was found in the results of studies about the role of maternal 
depressive symptoms in predicting the EF of preschoolers because such studies failed to take 
the role of the father figure into consideration. This study aims to assess the contribution of 
maternal depression and father involvement to predicting the EF of preschool children. As 
many as 101 children aged 4-6 and their respective parents were involved. Several EF tests 
were performed on the children, while a maternal depressive symptoms self-report scale and 
a father involvement questionnaire were given to the mother and the father respectively. The 
results show that maternal depressive symptoms was negatively related to the EF perform- 
ances of children after controlling child’s gender and age, maternal work status, and family’s 
socioeconomic level. This study points out the importance of the maternal psychological 
condition while targeting interventions for improving the EF of preschoolers. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Depression, a common yet serious psychological disorder is highly prevalent among mothers 
of young children (Hall, 1990). The implications of depression are far-reaching. Not only 
does it lower the well-being of mothers (Merikangas et al., 2007; Marcotte & Wilcox-Gok, 
2001), but it also heightens the risk of their children being exposed to a plethora of negative 
outcomes. Moreover, the risk is higher for children of a younger age (Shonkoff & Phillips, 
2000). Indeed, many researchers have extensively studied the relationship between maternal 
depression and preschool children’s poor functioning in emotional, behavioural, and cogni- 
tive aspects. Compared to the children of non-depressed mothers, the children of depressed 
mothers show poor regulation of emotion and emotional expression (Hoffman et al., 2006; 
Hooper et al., 2015), as well as higher rates of both externalising (e.g. hyperactivity and 
aggressive behaviour) and internalising problem behaviours (e.g. withdrawal) (Turney, 2012; 
Conners-Burrow et al., 2014; Hooper et al., 2015). In terms of cognition, they also show 
lower scores in language tests, intelligence tests, (Brennan et al., 2000; Slykerman et al., 2005), 
and academic achievement (Claessens et al., 2015). Until recently, however, only little atten- 
tion has been given to the negative outcomes of maternal depression which affect children’s 
higher cognitive functioning, such as the EF. The current study addresses this gap by focusing 
on the relationship between maternal depression and children’s EF. 

The term EF refers to a set of higher mental processes that enables an individual to 
control his/her thoughts, action, and emotion consciously and purposefully, which is rel- 
evant to behavioural adjustment (Zelazo & Carlson, 2012). EF develops most rapidly dur- 
ing preschool years, along with the development of the prefrontal cortex, a brain area that 
contributes greatly to the execution of EF process. Numerous research studies have revealed 
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that both EF and prefrontal cortex are susceptible to adverse environmental conditions 
(e.g. Mezzacappa et al., 2001; Odgers & Jaffee, 2013). One condition that is believed to pro- 
duce adverse outcomes which affect EF and prefrontal cortex is maternal depression. 

Previous research has confirmed the relationship between maternal depressive symptoms 
and a child’s performance of EF tasks in the present (Hughes & Ensor, 2009) or a few years 
later (Hughes et al., 2013; Roman et al., 2016). In their studies, which involved single and non- 
single mothers as participants, maternal depression was found as one factor that contributes 
significantly to the poor EF performance of children. However, in another study, a signifi- 
cant relationship was not found (Rhoades et al., 2011). The result from a study conducted by 
Rhoades et al. (2011), which involved only non-single mothers, suggests that the difference of 
EF performance between children of depressed mothers and those of non-depressed mothers 
was not present. This difference in the marital status of the mothers implies that the group of 
children from non-single mothers has a father figure, while the group of children from single 
mothers does not. Thus, we argue that such conflicting findings might be due to the existence 
and non-existence of a father figure. 

In the case of maternal depression, the existence of a father figure might be beneficial for 
both mother and child. For the mother, social support secured by the presence of a partner 
could lower the intensity of the depression (Kring et al., 2013). Meanwhile for the child, the 
presence of a father could compensate the ineffective parenting style performed by a depressed 
mother (Goodman et al., 2014); thus, it could lower the risk of children being exposed to the 
negative outcomes (Mezulis et al., 2004). Moreover, past research has revealed that a father’s 
involvement in parenting predicted a variety of child outcomes, including the cognitive 
(Bronte-Tinkew et al., 2008) and social-emotional ones (Baker, 2013). Consequently, when the 
role of a father figure is taken into account in the studies, different results might be generated. 

In addition to producing inconclusive results, previous research also tended to focus on 
only one domain of EF, the cool EF (domain that covers cognitive problem-solving; Zelazo 
& Muller, 2010), while less attention has been given to investigate the ‘hot’ EF, which is 
another domain covering emotional problem-solving (Zelazo & Muller, 2010). However, 
maternal depression and children’s hot EF might be related, given the fact that both contain 
emotional elements. Furthermore, there has been considerable research which sought to iden- 
tify the impacts of maternal depression on children’s emotional regulation and expression 
(Hoffman, et al., 2006; Hooper et al., 2015), one of the functions controlled by the hot EF. 

This current study aims to investigate the independent relationship between maternal 
depressive symptoms, father involvement, and preschool children’s cool and hot EF, which 
take into consideration secondary factors, such as a child’s age and gender, a family’s socio- 
economic level, as well as maternal work status, all of which have previously been found to 
be related to EF (e.g. Hendrawan et al., 2016; Hewage et al., 2011). Instead of single mothers, 
this study focuses on non-single mothers because we wanted to examine the role of father 
involvement in cases of maternal depression. Maternal depressive symptoms and father 
involvement were assessed using self-report, while child EF was assessed using performance 
test-tapping cool and hot EF. It was hypothesised that a father who had high involvement 
with his children while the mother showed depressive symptoms would have children with 
better cool and hot EF skills, above and beyond the effects of the child’s age, the child’s gen- 
der, the family’s socioeconomic level and maternal work status. 


2 METHOD 


2.1 Participants 


Participants were recruited from kindergartens in the cities of Jakarta, Bogor, Depok, Tan- 
gerang and Bekasi. Out of 110 families, complete data were obtained from 101 families. Nine 
children did not meet the characteristic requirements; therefore, they were excluded from the 
analysis. The remaining 101 children (M = 61.75 months, SD = 6.80 months) were relatively 
proportional in terms of gender (51 girls, 50 boys), but socially diverse in terms of family 
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socioeconomic level. All of the participants included in this study had passed the screening 
test which was carried out to assess the children’s developmental disorder. Low parenting 
involvement in the participants’ lives was also avoided by ensuring that all of their parents 
are legally married and do not live apart from their respective partners. 


2.2 Measures 


The children were asked to complete four performance tasks on EF: Matahari/Rumput, 
Backward Word Span (BWS), Dimensional Change Card Sort (DCCS), and Gift Delay, 
while their fathers and mothers completed the CESD-R and the father involvement question- 
naire respectively. The performance tasks were administered by trained research assistants 
under the supervision of a licensed psychologist. 


2.2.1 Mataharilrumput 

Matahari/Rumput (Hendrawan et al., 2016) is a version of the Grass/Snow task (Carlson 
et al., 2014) that has been adapted to Indonesian culture. With the objective of assessing a 
persons inhibitory control, this test consists of 16 trials. Children were asked to point out 
a green card when a tester said matahari (sun) or a yellow card when the tester said rumput 
(grass). Performance was rated by the total number of correct trials (0-16). 


2.2.2 Backward word span 

BWS is a working memory test developed by Carlson et al. (2014) and was adapted to Indo- 
nesian culture by Hendrawan et al. (2016). Children were asked to repeat a sequence of words 
in reverse order. There are five levels, each of which constitutes a different score (0-5). 


2.2.3 Dimensional change card sort 

DCCS was developed by Zelazo (2006) and adapted to Indonesian by Hendrawan et al. 
(2016) to assess children’s set shifting. In this test, children were asked to sort cards accord- 
ing to certain rules. There are three phases of the test: pretest, post-test, and post-test-border. 
Performance was rated by the total number of correct trials in both post-test (0-6) and post- 
test-border phase (0-12). 


2.2.4 Gift delay 

Measuring hot EF, Gift Delay was developed by Carlson et al. (2014) and adapted to Bahasa 
(Indonesian) by Hendrawan et al. (2016). Children were asked to wait and resist peeking while 
the tester wrapped a gift noisily within a two-minute duration. Three scores were derived 
from this test: latency of peeking, frequency of peeking, and the extent of child peeking. 


2.2.5 CESD-R 

Mothers completed the Indonesian version of the Center for Epidemiologic Studies Depres- 
sion Scale-Revised (CESD-R), which measures the level of perceived depressive symptoms. 
CESD-R comprises 20 items that are rated on a 5-point Likert scale. The Cronbach’s alpha 
of CESD-R was 0.84. 


2.2.6 PIO 

Fathers completed the Indonesian version of Parent Involvement Questionnaire (PIQ) (Meu- 
wissen & Carlson, 2015) that measures the degree of father involvement. The PIQ comprises 
13 items that are rated on a 6-point Likert scale, but in the present research one item that was 
not relevant to the characteristics of the children involved in this study was eliminated. The 
Cronbach’s alpha for the 12 items was 0.86. 


2.3 Procedures 


Meetings in kindergartens were organised to introduce the research to prospective parents of 
the participants. Parents were asked to complete a family demographic questionnaire as they 
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gave consent to their children’s participation in the study. The children then underwent the 
EF test in an isolated room while their fathers and mothers completed the father involvement 
questionnaire and CESD-R respectively. 


2.4 Data analysis 


Due to the differences in the scoring method for EF tasks, the raw scores from cool EF 
tasks (Matahari/Rumput, BWS, and DCCS) and the three scores from Gift Delay were first 
transformed into standard scores and then combined to form the children’s cool and hot 
EF composite scores, respectively. Data were analysed using Pearson correlation and two- 
block hierarchical regression analyses. Pearson correlation was conducted to examine the 
zero-order correlation between variables, while a two-block hierarchical regression analysis 
was conducted to examine how the predictive power of primary variables would hold after 
accounting for secondary variables. The secondary variables (i.e. the child’s gender and age, 
the family’s socioeconomic level and maternal work status) were entered in the first block, 
while the predictor variables were entered in the second block. 


3 RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the descriptive statistics of children’s EF and parents’ variables. Based on the 
observed score, the father involvement score could be classified as relatively varied. Most 
mothers were classified as non-depressed based on their CESD-R scores that fell below the 
cutoff point of depressed category (> 16). 

Table 2 presents the zero-order correlations between maternal depressive symptoms, 
father involvement, and child performance in the two EF domains. Significant correlations 
were found only in both EF domains and maternal depressive symptoms. While the two EF 
domains were interrelated, maternal depressive symptoms were negatively correlated with 
both cool and hot EF, indicating that greater maternal depressive symptoms were related to 
lower child performance of both cool and hot EF. 

Table 3 summarises the result of the hierarchical regression analyses predicting both hot 
and cool EF. The hierarchical multiple regression revealed that, at step one, secondary vari- 
ables jointly contributed to the 12.9% variation in hot EF. Adding maternal depression into 


Table 1. Means, standard deviations and ranges of children’s EF, maternal depres- 
sion, and father involvement measures. 


Observed Theoretical 


Variable N M SD range range 
Maternal depressive symptoms 101 10.27 8.25 0-35 0-80 
Father involvement 101 28.52 8.11 4-46 0-60 
Cool EF 99 9.99 2.01 3.45-13.02 

Hot EF 101 10 2.49  3.24-20.83 


Table 2. Zero-order correlation between maternal depressive symptoms, father 
involvement and child performance in two EF domains. 


1 2 3 
Hot EF — 
Cool EF 0.462** - 
Maternal depressive symptoms —0.308** —0.202* 1 
Father involvement —0.003 0.091 0.112 
Note. *p < 0.05; **p < 0.01 one-tailed. 
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Table 3. Summary of regression analyses predicting child cool and hot EF. 


EF domains 


Hot Cool 
Block B AR? B AR? 
Covarites 0.129* 0.289** 
Gender 0.114 0.053 
Child’s age 0.234* 0.453** 
MWS —0.083 0.093 
SES 0.317** 0.260* 
Parents’ variables regression 0074* 0.031 
Gender 0.126 0.053 
Child’s age 0.256** 0.469* 
MWS —0.061 0.098 
SES 0.234* 0.205 
MDS —0.280** —0.164 
FI —0.035 0.076 


Note. MWS=maternal work status; SES = family’s socioeconomic level; MDS=maternal 
depressive symptoms; FI = father involvement. *p < 0.05; **p < 0.01 one-tailed. 


the model further explained the 7.4% of variance in hot EF, thus suggesting that even after 
controlling the child’s age and gender, the family’s socioeconomic level and maternal work 
status, the contribution of maternal depression to children’s hot EF was still significant, with 
F(6, 94) = 3.979, p < 0.05. A lower level of maternal depressive symptoms was associated with 
better performance of children’s hot EF (B = —0.280, p < 0.01). Unfortunately, this was not 
the case for cool EF. The significant contribution of maternal depression to predicting cool 
EF was not found, with F(6, 92) = 7.215, p = 0.127. However, maternal depression almost 
reached a significant value (p = 0.067). As for the case of father involvement, the analysis 
failed to find any significant contribution of father involvement to predicting both cool and 
hot EF. 


4 DISCUSSION 


This present study serves as an extension of previous works on maternal depression and chil- 
dren EF by focusing on the involvement of a father in parenting. Three major findings were 
obtained. First, it was demonstrated that maternal depression predicted children’s hot EF. 
This finding was evident even after controlling other factors that might also contribute to the 
outcomes, that is, the child’s age and gender, maternal work status, and the family’s socioeco- 
nomic level. Second, confirming the previous finding, maternal depression was found to have 
a correlation with children’s cool EF. Greater maternal depressive symptoms were related to 
a lower performance of children’s cool EF. Third, the involvement of fathers was not associ- 
ated with either cool or hot EF. 

To our knowledge, the present study is the first to demonstrate the impact of maternal 
depression on children’s emotional problem-solving, namely hot EF. It appears that a moth- 
er’s depression may be detrimental to a child’s hot EF development. Such relations can be 
explained through the modelling method which implies that a typical pattern of emotion 
regulation displayed by parents in daily life may become a learning source for children about 
what kind of emotion and particular emotional expressions are acceptable and expected in 
the family (Denham et al., 1997). Depressed mothers tend to show poor emotional regula- 
tion marked by uncontrollable tears, hostility, and angry tone. By witnessing their mother, 
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children might unconsciously imitate those emotional regulation and expression, thus 
internalising them into their own behaviour. Besides the modelling of parents’ emotional 
regulation, children’s hot EF may also be affected by maternal depression through the influ- 
ence of depressed mothers’ EF. Research has found that depressed mothers show poor EF 
performance(Castaneda et al., 2008). The intergenerational transmission of EF by gene- 
environment mechanism may be one way of explaining how mothers’ poor EF is transmitted 
into their children’s poor EF (Cuevas, et al., 2014a, 2014b). Another mechanism is through 
a mother’s poor parenting behaviours, which could negatively affect children’s EF (Carlson, 
2009). 

In terms of the relationship between maternal depression and children’s cool EF, these 
results are consistent with those of Hughes and Ensor (2009) who identified a negative asso- 
ciation between maternal depression and children’s cool EF. However, when those variables 
were added into the regression model, which took into consideration other secondary factors, 
maternal depression was found to have no association with children’s cool EF. This result 
is different from those of Hughes et al. (2013) and Roman et al. (2016) who have identified 
the independent effects of maternal depression on children’s cool EF. These differences in 
findings can be attributed to two factors. First, Hughes et al. (2013), Roman et al. (2016), 
and this study have controlled several different secondary variables. While this current study 
controlled the effects of a child’s age, a child’s gender, maternal work status, and a family’s 
socioeconomic level on his/her EF, Hughes et al. (2013) controlled the influences of maternal 
education and parenting of the mother on children’s EF. Meanwhile, Roman et al. (2016) 
controlled the influence of a child’s verbal ability on his/her EF. It might be possible that 
the secondary variables in this study have more predictive power over the outcomes as it was 
found that a child’s age could serve as a significant predictor before and after the primary 
variables were included. Moreover, numerous studies have confirmed that the development 
of EF is greatly influenced by a child’s age (e.g. Diamond, 2006; Hendrawan et al., 2016). 
Thus, when the age factor was included in the analysis, the predictive power of maternal 
depression might be diminished. Second, the difference in the results might be attributed to 
the small sample size of this study because it was also found that the contribution of maternal 
depression almost reached the significant value. 

In addition to supporting the results of Hughes et al. (2013) and the research of Roman 
et al. (2016), the current study also contradicts Rhoades et al. (2011), who did not find any 
differences between the EF performance of the children of depressed mothers and that of 
the children of non-depressed mothers. Despite the similarity between this study and that 
of Rhoades et al. (2011), both of which involved only non-single mothers, this study did not 
generate similar results. It is argued that the differences between the results might be due to 
the differences in children’s ages. This present study involved children aged 4-6, while the 
study of Rhoades et al. (2011) involved children aged three. It might be possible that the poor 
EF skills observed in the study of Rhoades et al. was due to the underdeveloped EF skills 
of 3-year-old children, instead of the influence of their mothers’ depression. Future stud- 
ies should include children at younger ages to get a deeper understanding of how maternal 
depression could influence children’s EF across all ages. 

The involvement of the father in parenting did not contribute to either hot or cool EF. 
These findings are consistent with previous reports that did not find a significant association 
between father involvement and cool EF (Meuwissen & Carlson, 2015). This confirmatory 
result may indicate that, instead of the quantity of fathering, the quality of fathering may 
play a more significant role in the development of children’s EF. It might be possible to find 
fathers who have a high level of involvement, yet show ineffective parenting, and vice versa. 
It would be beneficial in future studies to include both quantity and quality in the father- 
ing measurement. For example, observations of parenting at home could also be included 
into the research procedures, in addition to the analysis of father involvement questionnaire 
scores. 

The study presented has several limitations. First, the sample size was narrow. Second, it is 
still unclear about what the result would be if mothers’ parenting performance was control- 
led. Research has found that depression can disrupt mother’s parenting skills (Lovejoy et al., 
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2000) which are known to contribute greatly to the development of children’s EF (Bernier 
et al., 2010). Future studies should include mothers’ parenting performance to gain a deeper 
understanding of how maternal depression could influence children’s EF. 

Finally, in this study, it was also observed that there were differences between the descrip- 
tion written in the father involvement questionnaires and the actual behaviour those fathers 
demonstrated. Only around 25% of fathers who had high scores on the involvement ques- 
tionnaires showed great interest in research activities and enthusiastically filled in the ques- 
tionnaires, while the remaining fathers did not. This finding might demonstrate the weakness 
of using the self-report method to assess an individual’s behaviour since it is known that 
there are many sources of bias in this measurement method. Future studies should include 
information from other members of the family, such as the mothers, to confirm the accuracy 
of information provided by the fathers. 


5 CONCLUSIONS 


Previous research on maternal depression and children’s EF has paid little attention to the role 
of the father figure and tended to focus on cool EF. In order to address this gap, this current 
study examined the relationship between maternal depression, father involvement, and pre- 
school children’s EF and found that maternal depression may be detrimental to the develop- 
ment of hot and cool EF in preschool children. Future interventions to improve children’s EF 
should not only involve observations of children’s EF, but also consider maternal psychological 
conditions when designing an intervention to promote the development of children’s EF skills. 
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ABSTRACT: Executive Function (EF) is a higher mental process that maintains, manages, 
controls, and modifies mental processes in goal-directed behavior. The critical development of 
EF takes place during early childhood. A few studies suggest that mothers’ verbal utterances 
used to guide children’s behavior, which are called maternal management language, could 
influence EF development in their children. Unfortunately, studies covering this issue are still 
limited in number. This study aims to investigate the contribution of management language 
to predicting EF in 48 to 72 month-old children. Mother-child interactions (N = 90) were vid- 
eotaped and categorized into two categories (direction and suggestion) during a structured 
play. EF was assessed using Executive Function Battery Test which consists of Matahari/ 
Rumput task, Backward Word Span task, Dimensional Change Card Sorting task, and Gift 
Delay task. Hierarchical multiple regression was used to investigate the predictive pattern of 
some variables in this study. The results show that direction language could influence EF per- 
formance negatively in preschool children, whereas suggestion language could influence EF 
only if when it was used by mothers with a high SES. This study presents important findings 
on how to control children’s behavior, especially through maternal verbal utterance. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Executive function (EF) refers to a set of high level neurocognitive skills that involve control- 
ling mind, emotion, and behavior consciously to achieve goals and solve problems (Zelazo & 
Miiller, 2002). As the definition implies, EF can help individuals to face a situation in which 
they need to plan, maintain attention, and change their behavior in order to adapt well to 
their environment (Diamond, 2013). Parenting has a significant influence on children’s EF 
development, especially during early childhood. 

During infancy and the preschool period, core compo nents of EF develop, forming a crit- 
ical foundation that will set the stage for the development of higher cognitive processes into 
adulthood (Garon, Bryson, & Smith, 2008). This is why children with high EF will be able to 
compete well and get higher scores than other children (Carlson, Zelazo, & Faja, 2013). 

EF dysfunction has been implicated in a number of childhood disorders, in-between atten- 
tion-deficit/hyperactivity disorder (ADHD), autism, and conduct disorder (see Casey, Tot- 
tenham & Fossella, 2002) and is associated with a variety of negative adjustment outcomes. 
Furthermore, Moffitt, Arseneault et al. (2011) and Carlson et al. (2013) found that optimiz- 
ing the development of EF since early childhood could help reduce a number of problems 
in adulthood, involvement in criminal behavior, alcohol and drug abuse, and lower socioeco- 
nomic status (SES). Therefore, it is important for us to pay attention to the development of 
EF, especially during its rapid growth period in early childhood. 

Although the study of parenting and EF in preschool children has long been a field of 
active research, comparatively little is known about the influence of parents’ verbalization 
on children’s EF development. Bindman, Hindman, Bowles, and Marrison (2013) found 
that mothers’ verbal control while regulating children’s behavior, defined as management 
language, could influence children’s EF development. Children who had mothers that gave 
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explanation of their advice and did not impose their advice on them (suggestion language) 
had better EF performance in preschool than children with mothers who simply dictated 
their children’s behavior (direction language)(Bindman et al. 2013). Mothers’ dictation could 
hinder their children’s ability to regulate themselves since they did not have any opportunity 
to determine their own choices. These findings are consistent with those of the research con- 
ducted by Meuwissen and Carlson (2015) which indicates that father’s controlling behavior, 
both verbal and nonverbal, has a relationship with poor EF performance in children. 

However, Weber (2011) obtained a different result which suggests that parents’ dictation 
had no correlation with children’s EF performance. This difference in results might be due to 
the different instruments that they used (Fay-Stammbach, Hawes, and Meredith 2014). In his 
research, Weber (2011) used self-report methods, while Bindman et al. (2013) used the dyadic 
activity to probe parent’s attitude in directing or controlling the child’s behavior. Self-report 
methods could be very vulnerable to bias (Lucassen et al, 2015). Meanwhile, observation 
methods for maternal control strategy which is applied in a natural setting could depict the 
whole process of how the mothers interact with or intervene their children’s behavior. How- 
ever, there has been limited research on the use of parental controls, especially in the form of 
verbal utterance, and the results are also inconsistent (Fay-Stammbach, Hawes, & Meredith, 
2014). This condition raises concern about the important role of parents in assisting and 
guiding their children’s behavior on regular and daily basis. Therefore, it is important to carry 
out further studies about the relationship between EF development in preschool children 
and parental management, especially those focusing on its language aspect, since children 
at critical ages could easily internalize their parents’ utterances (Papalia & Feldman, 2012; 
Grolnick, 2002). 

The current study aims to investigate the influence of maternal management language on 
children’s EF performance through dyadic activities, such as their attitudes when directing 
or controlling their children’s behavior in a natural setting. We also take into consideration 
a number of factors, such as a child’s age, a child’s gender, and family socioeconomic status 
(SES). Previously, Hendrawan, Fauzani, Carolina, Fatimah, Wijaya, and Kurniawati (2015) 
found that children’s age, gender, and family’s SES could predict EF domains (cool, hot, and 
both domains respectively). This study also investigates the relationship between maternal 
management language and the domain of hot EF, which had not been studied in the previous 
research. We hypothesized that maternal management language has a significant relationship 
with children’s EF. Suggestion language could enhance children’s EF development, while 
direction language could decrease it. In addition, we also hypothesized that management 
language could predict EF in early childhood. 


2 METHODS 


2.1 Participants 


As many as 90 mothers and their children, age 48-72 months (M = 60.08 months, SD = 7.12) 
from various preschools in Jakarta, Bogor, Depok, Tangerang and Bekasi (Jabodetabek) 
areas volunteered to participate in this study. Children participants had a quite balanced 
proportion of gender, consisting of 47 boys and 43 girls. The participants ranged from low to 
high SES with an average monthly expenditure from 600,000.00 IDR to 27,000,000.00. Only 
participants who had no serious developmental problem and been using Indonesian language 
in their daily communication were eligible to participate. 


2.2 Measures 


The children were given four subtests, consisting of Matahari/Rumput task, Backward Word 
Span (BWS) task, Dimensional Card Sorting task (DCCS), and Gift Delay task, all of which 
had been adapted into Indonesian language by Hendrawan et al. (2015). The tests were deliv- 
ered in a certain sequence by the tester who had been trained under the supervision of an 
accredited psychologist. 
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2.2.1 Mataharilrumput task 

The first subtest is Matahari/Rumput task adapted from ‘Grass/Snow’ task by Carlson, White, 
and David-Unger (2014) which was used to measure inhibitory control. Because “Snow” was 
not a common concept for Indonesians, it was replaced with “Matahari” (“Sun”). In this 
subtest, children were asked to choose a green card when the tester said “Matahari” and a 
yellow card when the tester said “Rumput”. There were 16 trials in which “Matahari” and 
“Rumput” were mentioned in a random order. Each correct response was given the score 1, 
while each incorrect response got the score 0. 


2.2.2 Backward Word Span (BWS) task 

The second subtest is BWS task adapted from Carlson et al. (2014) which was used to meas- 
ure working memory et al. In this test children were asked to pronounce a number of words 
which had been spoken by the tester in reverse order. This test used a hand puppet as a tool. 
There were five levels of the words in this subtest. Score 1 was given at every level if the child 
was able to mention the words in reverse order correctly. The maximum score for this test 
was 5. 


2.2.3 Dimensional Card Sorting Task (DCCS) 

The third subtest was DCCS adapted from Zelazo (2006) which was used to measure flex- 
ibility. This test used cards with various combinations of colors (red and blue) and images 
(flower and house) and two boxes. The test consisted of three stages with three different rules 
(pre-test, post-test, and border). On the pre-test stage, children were asked to sort the cards 
only by color. Later on the post-test stage, they were asked to sort the cards based on image 
only. Lastly, on the border stage, the children were asked to sort bordered cards by color and 
non-bordered cards by image. Score | was given at every stage if the children finished playing 
with a maximum of 1 error on the first two stages and 3 errors on the last stage. The highest 
score was 3 and the lowest score was 0. 


2.2.4 Gift delay task 

The last test was Gift Delay task. It was adapted from Carlson et al. (2014) and used to meas- 
ure hot EF. In this test, children were asked to wait and not to peek when the tester wrapped 
gifts on their back for two minutes. This test assessed the frequency, duration, and intensity 
of the children’s peeking behavior while the tester was wrapping the gift. 


2.2.5 Parent management language 

In this test a mother and her child were given three different toys (fishing, playdough, and 
bricks) that had been tested previously. Then the mother was instructed to make sure that 
her child played all of the three toys in 10 minutes. She must also make sure that her children 
focus on one toy only. This activity was adapted from Schaffer and Crook (1979) and used to 
measure the intensity of maternal control. 

Verbal utterances that the mother made during 10 minutes of the game will be scored 
based on two categories, i.e. direction language or suggestion language. Sentences such as 
questions or statements that provided choices for children and took account of the chil- 
dren’s perspective were classified as suggestion language. Meanwhile, sentences in the form 
of commands were categorized as direction language. We used Parental Management Lan- 
guage Code by Bindman et al. (2013) to categorize every sentence. The scores were taken by 
two different raters. Inter-rater reliability was calculated using ICC (Shrout-Fleiss Intraclass 
Correlation). The ICC coefficient of direction language was 0.86, while that of suggestion 
language was 0.88. 


2.3 Procedures 


Before data collection, the researchers had conducted an ethical review of the procedures 
prior to the research. Then the researchers visited several kindergartens in Jabodetabek area 
and asked for their permission to organize meetings with parents to inform them about the 
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research that would be carried out in the kindergartens. Parents who were interested to par- 
ticipate in this study were asked to complete a screening form containing some demographic 
variables such as age, the family’s monthly expenses, and some questions related to the his- 
tory of the children’s development. The researchers informed them about the research and 
asked for their consent before administering the tests. 

Children who passed the screening test were then invited to take a series of EF tests con- 
sisting of Rumput/Matahari, Backward Word Span (BWS), Dimensional Card Sorting Task 
(DCCS), and Gift Delay tests. The tests were conducted for about 60 minutes in a closed 
room to avoid distraction. Children’s responses were recorded during the test. After the tests 
were completed, the children were then moved to a different room to do parental manage- 
ment language’s activities. Mothers and children were asked to play a number of games for 
10 minutes. The mothers’ utterances were recorded and scored later using parental manage- 
ment language’s code to calculate how many items of each type of management language 
were used by mothers during the games. 


2.4 Analysis 


First, the EF’s scores were standardized and then combined into one composite score. This 
score was correlated with the scores of maternal management language in terms of both 
direction and suggestion languages. The capability of maternal management language of 
predicting EF would be analyzed using hierarchical multiple regression. EF, as the dependent 
variable, was analyzed together with demographic variables (gender, socioeconomic status, 
and age) as the first step. Then management language (direction language and suggestion 
language) as the independent variable was analyzed later in the second step. 


3 RESULTS 


The correlation between each of the management language types, EF composite score out- 
come, and some of covariate variables are listed in Table 1. Direction language has a signifi- 
cant and negative correlation with both cool and hot EF. There is no significant correlation 
between suggestion language and either cool or hot EF. 

Table 2 presents a regression statistic analysis for direction and suggestion management 
language that mothers used. This analysis is used to predict children’s executive function 
(EF) performance after controlling the influence of children’s gender, age, and socioeco- 
nomic status (SES). According to this statistical analysis, it has been found that only direc- 
tion language could predict 5.80% of the variance of children’s cool EF, with F(5, 84) = 6.88, 
p < 0.05. Direction language has a significant negative correlation with children’s cool EF 
(r = -0.233, p < 0.05) and hot EF (r = -0.232, p < 0.05). Suggestion language fails to show 
any significant correlation with children’s cool EF (r = 0.079, p > 0.05) and hot EF (r = 0.080, 
p> 0.05). 

In order to offer a more comprehensive elucidation, we classified suggestion language into 
two categories, i.e. low (n = 51) and high (n = 39). We conducted an analysis of t-test to 


Table 1. Pearson’s correlations between management 
language and child executive function. 


Management language 


Direction Suggestion 
Executive function 
Cool —0.353** 0.157 
Hot —0.262* 0.079 


Note: * p < 0.05, ** p < 0.01. N = 90. 
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Table 2. Regression analysis of the influence of management language on 


children’s EF 
Cool EF Hot EF 
B AR? B AR? 
Step 1 0.190** 0.038 
Child’s age 0.281* 0.087 
SES 0.300* 0.012 
Gender 0.091 0.180 
Step 2 0.058* 0.058 
Direction language —0.233* —0.232* 
Suggestion language 0.079 0.080 


Note: SES = Socioeconomic status. 
*p < 0.05, **p < 0.01. 


compare the significance between those two categories. The result showed that there was a 
significant difference between the cool EF and suggestion language scores (t = 0.405), but 
there was no significant difference between the hot EF and suggestion language scores of 
mothers in the two groups (t = 297). 


4 DISCUSSION 


This study provides an insight into the relationship between maternal management language 
and EF development in children since previous studies only yielded inconsistent results. This 
study shows that the use of direction language to control children’s behavior could lessen 
their EF performance. This result is in line with that of Bindman et al. (2013), who found that 
direction language could hinder children’s opportunity to make and execute some choices. 
Children who tend to follow orders will rarely practice self-regulation, so their EF ability 
was not well stimulated. However, it could not be generalized into younger children since 
they still need their parents’ guidance to behave in an appropriate manner. Landry, Smith, 
Swank, and Miller-Loncar (2000) found that mothers who use directive language with their 
two-year-old children had children with high level cognitive skills. However, mothers who 
used directive language with their older children had children with poor EF. These findings 
demonstrated the importance of further research on maternal management language in the 
form of longitudinal studies in order to get more comprehensive information. On the other 
hand, the influence of suggestion language was found to be different from that found by 
Bindman et al. (2013) since there was no identifiable influence which could predict children’s 
EF performance. 

The previous analysis found that high suggestion language was used by mothers with a 
high SES. Then, the combination of high suggestion language and high SES enhance chil- 
dren’s EF performance. This finding is in line with other research which explains that socio- 
economic status could moderate children’s EF development. Children from low SES tend to 
have cognitive deficits (Carlson et al., 2013). McLoyd (1998) also said that the effect of socio- 
economic disadvantage on early cognitive functioning were mediated by different levels of 
learning, academic, and language stimulation that the children received in their home envi- 
ronment. Further, Carlson et al. (2013) state that the connection between EF and SES is mod- 
erated by distal environmental factors, such as neighborhood (see Caspi, Taylor, Moffitt, & 
Plomin 2000), and by proximal risk factors, such as maternal education, family chaos, and 
child stress (see Ardila, Rosselli, Matute, & Guajardo, 2005). 

This study also found a pattern of the relationship between management language and hot 
EF domain which is still rarely examined. The result shows that the more direction language 
is used by mothers, the lower hot EF scores that the children will get. Consistent with this 
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finding, Kuczynski, Kochanska, Radke-Yarrow, and Girnius-Brown (1987) explain that the 
more a mother used directive language, the more the children would show non-compliant 
behaviors as a result of poor emotion regulation. Children who have a poor emotion regula- 
tion also have low EF scores (Zelazo & Cunningham, 2007). 

The limitation of this current study is the exclusion of maternal education as a control 
variable. It is possible that maternal education could affect the way parents’ utterances are 
produced to control their children’s behavior. Further research should use random sampling 
to include more heterogeneous participants that could enrich the results. Besides that, it 
should also involve younger children (2-3 years) to obtain more results which would serve as 
the basis for developing early intervention programs. Not only mothers, fathers could also 
influence their children’s EF development, especially at older ages (Meuwissen & Carlson, 
2015). It would be better if future research also take account of fathers’ utterances to produce 
more comprehensive knowledge which would serve as the basis for improving children’s EF 
development. A longitudinal design would also be a better technique for investigating both 
fathers’ and mothers’ management language in early childhood period. 

In brief, children’s EF could be optimized by taking into account maternal verbal control 
in parenting practices. An excessively high level of mothers’ control in terms of verbal utter- 
ance (direction language) could result in poor EF in children, because the children would 
lose their sense of autonomy in determining their own choices and making their own deci- 
sions (Bindman et al., 2013). Therefore, parents, especially mothers, are expected to be able 
to listen and consider children’s opinion in decision-making process while guiding children’s 
behavior at the same time. 
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ABSTRACT: This present study examines the effect of reading literary fiction on school- 
aged children at two levels of Theory of Mind (ToM) understanding, that is, the first-order 
and the second-order. One hundred and eight children aged from 9 to 10 years (M = 120.5 
months, SD = 4.19) participated; they were randomly assigned into experimental and control 
groups. The experimental group had to read three genres of literature, that is, literary fiction, 
popular fiction and non-fiction, while the control group did other activities. The result showed 
that the literary fiction group achieved higher scores, which proved that this genre had a sig- 
nificant influence on the children’s first-order ToM [p = 0.04, %2 (3, N = 108) = 8.55] but did 
not have a significant influence on their second-order ToM [p = 0.68, x2 (3, N = 108) = 1.51). 
Finally, literary fiction had a more significant influence on the children’s total ToM under- 
standing [p = 0.04, x2 (3, N = 108) = 1.51] compared to popular fiction and non-fiction, as 
well as the activities conducted by the control group. This shows that reading a literary fiction 
could enhance the ToM of school-aged children (9-10 years-old). 


1 INTRODUCTION 


In developmental psychology, Theory of Mind (ToM) is defined as the ability to understand 
the mental state of other people which includes others’ thinking, beliefs, desire and emotion 
(Goldstein & Winner, 2012; Liddle & Nettle, 2006; Wellman, 1990). ToM facilitates the pre- 
diction of others’ behaviour based on mental state understanding. Researchers have identi- 
fied two levels of ToM understanding which take place during childhood, that is, the first 
and the second-orders (Korkmaz, 2011; Moran, 2013). The first-order ToM is defined as a 
subject’s reasoning about another person’s thoughts (‘I think that he thinks’). 

Meanwhile, the second-order ToM is defined as a subject’s reasoning about what one 
person thinks about another person’s thoughts (‘he thinks that she thinks’) (O’Reilly et al., 
2014). If the first-order only involves inferring one person’s mental state, the second-order 
involves more than one person’s mental state. The second-order informs more about a per- 
son’s understanding of a social interaction condition (Liddle & Nettle, 2006) and is an 
advanced ToM ability (Moran, 2013). 

ToM performance is important for school-aged children to deal with their peers in collabo- 
rative social relationships (Lecce, 2014; Liddle & Nettle, 2006). It influences and organises 
emotion and behaviour during peer and social interactions (Hoglund et al., 2007), empathic 
responses (Kidd & Castano, 2013; Repacholi & Slaughter, 2003), and conflict resolution 
(Razza & Blair, 2009; Watson et al., 2001). Children with a better understanding of ToM will 
be more successful in their social relationships (Razza & Blair, 2009; Watson et al., 2001) and 
have a more extensive network of friends (Stiller & Dunbar, 2004). 

Despite the important role of ToM for social interaction, the ToM performance of school- 
aged children has been much less studied than that of pre-school children, and such studies 
have largely been concerned with establishing the chronology and sequence of ToM acquisi- 
tion (Wellman & Liu, 2004). The limited research on school-aged ToM performance inspired 
this study, which aims to enhance children’s ToM. A prior study with the same aim but which 
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targeted adults suggests that reading literary fiction improves people’s ToM (Kidd & Castano, 
2013). Reading fiction might serve as a way to enhance and refine interpersonal sensitivity. 
More research on the effects of literary fiction on school-aged children’s ToM should be con- 
ducted since the literacy skills of school-aged children have significantly developed. Besides, 
the increasing level of media exposure in school-aged children, as they read more frequent 
and diverse reading materials, and concomitant familiarity with fiction will benefit theory of 
mind understanding. 

There are some capabilities that support school-aged children’s understanding of first and 
second-order ToM and their understanding of literary fiction. Their ability to understand 
sensory inputs and environmental stimulations promotes the development of complex mental 
abilities such as the ability to think, to believe in something, and to have intentions. Children 
aged from 9 to 10 have the ability to interpret emotions, which becomes more complex and 
adequate. This ability stimulates the development of an understanding which distinguishes 
an individual from others in terms of emotion control and manipulation (Vitulic, 2009). 
Children at these ages are more able to use reasoning and perspectives that stimulates the 
development of their social understanding (Banerjee et al., 2011). Kamawar and Olson (2009) 
explain that the ToM of children aged from nine to ten is also enhanced by mind-reading, 
which is the ability to map the mind, emotion, and body language, which develops rapidly. 
This capability can be observed from their use of mental state vocabulary such as ‘I know’ or 
‘T feel’ which is used to support and monitor ToM processes (de Rosnay, 2004; Louca, 2008; 
Pons & Harris, 2005). Furthermore, children aged 9-11 have the ability to assess intentional 
or unintentional actions by understanding the purpose of those actions. They are able to 
interpret the use of irony or sarcasm (Filippova & Astington, 2008) and to understand faux 
pas (Baron-Cohen et al., 1999). These capabilities can assist school-aged children from 9 to 
10 years-old in inferring mental states and social information contained in literary fiction. 

It is argued that this study would be beneficial for school-aged children for three important 
reasons. The first reason is that there is a great need to foster ToM as early as possible, as 
soon as children are able to read and understand various reading materials independently 
at school age. Second, children have to rely more on their ToM when they engage in a more 
complex network of social relationships. The third is the increasing level of media exposure 
in the form of reading materials at school age. For parents and educators in Indonesia, a 
good understanding of reading materials will help nurture children’s reading interest and 
improve their level of literacy. At school age, children have acquired an adequate ability to 
use reasoning for understanding various social contexts. Therefore, the researchers are inter- 
ested in examining the effect of literary fiction on school-aged children’s ToM. 

Fiction is a narrative work in the form of text or discourse which is based on imagination 
(Abrams, 1981), and it needs to be imagined through the context (Walton, 1990). Hodgins 
(1993) and Stein (1995) describe the characteristic of literary fiction as stories made with 
caution. This cautiousness is necessary to produce a story which could suit the age and the 
developmental stage of children (Kurniawan, 2002). Thus, the children can respond to the 
stories with their emotion and intellectuality (Nurgiyantoro, 2005). Children’s literary fiction 
is characterised by its aim to give pleasure and understanding. This objective is achieved 
through the use of language, which contains elements of beauty, the exploration of social 
life, and the disclosure of various characters which gives social information to the reader 
(Mursini, 2011). 

Reading literary fiction stimulates the process of the ToM mechanism which involves 
knowledge, perception and interpretation, such as the use of characters’ perspectives, which 
may be different from the perspectives of the readers themselves. Its contents provide simula- 
tive experiences that lead the readers to feel and think about the social context and various 
depictions of the mental state. In contrast to literary fiction, non-fiction and popular fic- 
tion, for example comics, are less able to stimulate imagination and emotional experience. 
Popular fiction materials in this research were chosen from the most recent bestseller books 
sold by one of the largest bookstore chains in Indonesia. Although the difference between 
literary fiction and popular fiction is often judged to be decisive because both contain social 
information such as a character’s mental state, there is one type of popular fiction that is 
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somewhat distinguishable from others, which is genre of comics. In comics social informa- 
tion is presented through sequences of pictures and callouts with short and direct sentences. 
Meanwhile, non-fiction only contains academic-related information such as encyclopedic 
knowledge or biographies that are relied upon for the purpose of studying various fields 
of inquiry, both natural and social sciences (Dromey, 2010). Therefore, popular fiction and 
non-fiction cannot stimulate an individual’s ToM the way literary fiction can. In this case, 
the authors seek to prove a hypothesis which states that children who read literary fiction will 
perform better on tests of the first-order ToM, the second-order ToM, and the total of both 
orders of ToM, than those who read other literary genres. 


2 METHODS 


2.1 Participants 


One hundred and eight children aged from 9 to 10 years (M = 120.5 months, SD = 4.19) took 
part in this research. These participants were randomly assigned into one of four groups in 
order to obtain a balanced representation of gender and age; 28 participants read literary 
fiction, 30 participants read popular fiction, 27 participants read non-fiction, and 23 partici- 
pants performed non-reading activities as the control group. 


2.2 Instruments 


In this study, the first-order ToM was measured using two scales, while the second-order 
ToM was measured with one scale. To test the first-order ToM, only five concepts that are 
suitable for children from a broad range of ages, up to 10 years-old or older were used. The 
four concepts that were developed by Wellman and Liu (2004) included Diverse Belief or DB 
(understanding thinking), (2) Knowledge Access or KA (understanding that seeing leads to 
knowing), (3) False Belief or FB (understanding false belief), and (4) Hidden Emotion or 
HE (understanding hidden feelings). Meanwhile, the one concept developed by Peterson and 
Welman (2012) was (5) sarcasm or SARC (understanding sarcasm). To test the second-order 
ToM, the second-order belief or SOB concept that was developed by Perner and Wimmer 
(1985) was used. 

For the experimental groups three types of reading materials were used, while for the con- 
trol group drawing materials and puzzles were used. Experimental groups were asked to read 
literary fiction, popular fiction, and non-fiction. The literary fiction group read the books 
of Murti Bunanta, a writer of children’s literature in Indonesia who has received various 
prestigious awards (e.g. the International Book Award). Three titles were used, consisting of 
Si Bungsu Katak (‘The Youngest Frog’), Anak Kucing yang Manja (‘The Spoiled Kittens’), 
and Legenda Pohon Beringin (‘The Legend of Banyan Tree’). The non-fiction popular litera- 
ture group read several bestseller children’s comics which had been chosen based on a survey 
recently conducted in Indonesia. The non-fiction group read materials such as biographies, 
science books, and history books. 


2.3 Procedure 


Each experimental group was asked to read a specific book genre in five consecutive days 
for duration of 20 minutes per day. Every time any member of an experimental group fin- 
ished his/her respective reading materials, they would be given a Reading Comprehension 
Test (RCT) to control his/her reading comprehension abilities. On the fifth day, a ToM test 
was administrated. A group of testers, who had been previously trained, assessed the par- 
ticipants’ first-order ToM in terms of the ‘five concepts’ with four verbal tasks. Meanwhile, 
second-order ToM of the participants was assessed with one verbal task. In every task the 
testers would tell the participants an elaborate story that was accompanied by pictures and 
materials related to the story. Participants were then requested to predict the mental state of 
the characters in the story. The ToM test was administered following the sequence from DB, 
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KA, FB, HE, SARC, and SOB. In order to ensure that the children understood the stories, 
control questions were provided for each story. One point was given to a child if he/she could 
answer each target question correctly. 


3 RESULTS 


Figure | shows that, for the first-order tasks, the literary fiction group has the highest per- 
centage of correct answers (DB = 96%, KA and FB = 100%, HE = 93%, SARC = 36%). 
Meanwhile, the control group has the lowest percentage (DB and FB = 87%, KA = 96%, 
SARC = 9%), except for the HE concept (78%). For this concept, the popular fiction group 
obtained the smallest percentage (57%), even smaller than the non-fiction group did (63%). 

Figure 2 shows that the sequence of groups based on the results of the second-order tasks 
is not similar to that based on the results of the first-order tasks. Despite the correct answers, 
the literary fiction and the control groups have the highest (64%) and the lowest (48%) per- 
centages respectively, which is similar to the results of the first-order tasks, but the non- 
fiction group obtained a higher percentage than the popular fiction group did. 

The Kruskal—Wallis test was performed on the first-order ToM scores, the second-order ToM 
scores, and total ToM scores obtained by all of the groups. Table | presents the comparison of 
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Figure 1. Comparison of the correct answers in first-ToM. 
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Figure 2. Comparison of the correct answers in first- and second-order ToM. 
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Table 1. Mean scores of the first-order ToM test scores, the second-order ToM test scores, and the 
total ToM scores. 


Total ToM 
(First-order + 
First-order Second-order Second-order) 

Groups M SD M SD M SD 
Literary fiction 3.86 0.85 0.64 0.49 4.86 0.85 
Popular fiction 3.33 1.27 0.60 0.50 4.33 1.27 
Non-fiction 3.30 1.10 0.56 0.50 4.30 1.10 
Control group 3.04 0.88 0.48 0.51 4.04 0.88 


mean scores of the four groups. It shows that the literary fiction group has the highest percent- 
age, while the control group has the lowest percentage for the first-order ToM, second-order 
ToM, and total ToM scores. This result shows that the effect of genre of reading material on 
the participants’ first-order ToM is significant at the level of p < 0.05, [x2 (3, N = 108) = 8.55, 
p = 0.04]. Further post hoc tests show that this significance comes from the difference between 
the literary fiction group and control group [x2 (1, N = 51)=9.5, p = 0.00]. 

The results of the Mann—Whitney U test indicate that the literary fiction group obtained 
the highest score, followed in sequence by the popular fiction group, non-fiction group, and 
control group. A further analysis of the comparison of the mean scores of the first-order 
ToM between the literary fiction group and the non-fiction group generates a slightly signifi- 
cant value of U = 269, p = 0.052. For the second-order ToM, the results show that the effect 
of reading material genre is not significant [y2 (3, N = 108) = 1.51, p = 0.68]. However, it was 
also found that the difference between literary fiction and the control group approximated is 
significant. 

The effect of reading material genre on total ToM scores was significant [y2 
(3, N = 108) = 1.51, p = 0.04]. From the post hoc test, it is known that this significance comes 
from the difference between the literary fiction group and control group [y2 (1, N=51) =9.5, 
p = 0.00]. The results of the Mann—Whitney U test indicate that the literary fiction group 
obtained the highest scores, followed in sequence by the popular fiction group, non-fiction 
group, and control group. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The results show that the literary fiction group obtained the highest percentage of correct 
answers in the first-order, second-order, and total ToM. This result indicates that literary 
fiction influences ToM acquisition better than popular fiction and non-fiction. In terms of 
mean scores, the order from the highest to the lowest is the literary, popular fiction, non- 
fiction, and control groups. However, an observation of the first-order percentages (see 
Figure 2) resulted in interesting findings on the differences in the rank order for FB and HE 
concepts. In terms of the FB concept, the non-fiction group has a higher percentage than 
the popular fiction group, while, in terms of the HE concept, the control group has a higher 
percentage than the popular fiction and non-fiction groups. These results of the two concepts 
show a different pattern than that shown by the results from other concepts. It shows that the 
content of popular fiction did not exert a better influence on the participants’ ToM in terms 
of FB and HE concepts than that of non-fiction; even the control and the popular fiction 
groups show more depictions of mental state. The dynamics that these comparisons show 
demonstrates the influence of other variables on ToM understanding that were not control- 
led in this study. Even random assignments have been conducted to minimise the effect of 
these variables, such as security attachment to parents (Pavarini et al., 2012) and social inter- 
action (Stiller & Dunbar, 2006). 
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The effect of literary fiction on the second-order ToM is not significant. However the 
result of the mean score analysis has generated values that are slightly significant. Previous 
research even shows that second-order belief could be conducted on school-aged children. 
However, the test of this advanced ToM ability is not sensitive enough to show the influence 
of reading genres on ToM. Moreover, the scale used to assess the second-order ToM only 
consists of one concept, while that used to assess the first-order ToM consists of five. It is 
suggested that future research should either add more concepts, or exchange the current 
scale for another to measure the second-order ToM, such as the second-order desire scale. 
Furthermore, research with a higher number of participants should be performed to better 
prove the effect of literary fiction on ToM. 

This study shifts the category of participants used in prior research from adults to school- 
aged children. The similarity between the effect size of this study and that of the research by 
Kidd and Castano (2013) indicates that the effects of literary fiction on the ToM of adults 
and school-aged children is quite similar. Even in this study where children were asked to 
read five times, the short-term results already proved that reading literary fiction regularly 
could lead to stable improvements of ToM. Literary fiction has facilitated the children’s 
thinking process about mental state. School-aged children from 9 to 10 years-old will be 
engaged with imagination and emotions while trying to understand the experience of the 
characters. Without knowing how the characters think, the plot would be difficult to follow 
(Black & Barnes, 2015). 

The limitation of this study lies in the experiment method which was marked by the pres- 
ence of several controls. This study controlled the form of media consumed by the partici- 
pants, and ToM was measured simply by answering questions related to ToM tasks. More 
natural forms of literacy activities require more elaboration in terms of their influence on 
ToM, which can be done by, for instance, keeping a diary. In their diaries, children usually 
write about their reflections on social events and express their emotions. In spite of the fact 
that reading literary fiction has been proven to enhance both ToM and literary capability, 
which is certainly needed by school-aged children, the availability of children’s literature in 
Indonesia is still limited. A language lesson at school could facilitate their engagement in 
reading literary fiction more regularly. 

If this study reveals that the readers of popular fiction obtained better ToM scores than 
those obtained by the control group, these results may be more interesting to research which 
seeks only to compare between the popular and the control groups. Comics were also spe- 
cifically chosen as one of the reading genres because they are written to enhance readers’ 
imagination and emotion. Given the fact that this genre is the most preferred by children, it 
is highly recommended in its application as good reading material because it may also poten- 
tially enhance their readers’ ToM. 

In can be concluded that reading literary fiction affects school-aged children’s first-order 
and total ToM understanding. The effect of literary fiction is greater than that of other 
genres. This suggests that literary fiction supports readers’ reasoning process about mental 
state, possibly by facilitating their cognitive systems, which keep track of the mental states 
attributed by the readers to the characters of the stories. Although reading has been found to 
influence the acquisition of ToM test scores at various degrees, this activity, particularly the 
one which involves whatever genres were applied in this study, has been proven to increase 
participants’ ability to answer ToM tests in a more significant way than non-reading activities 
(e.g. answering puzzles, solving labyrinths, and colouring). Therefore, in general, it is asserted 
that reading is a beneficial activity which can be undertaken to improve ToM abilities. 
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ABSTRACT: Parenting self-efficacy is parents’ belief about their roles as parents or 
their perceptions of their ability to determine their children’s behavior and development. 
Factors influencing parenting self-efficacy include parents’ childhood-rearing experience, 
parents’ experience with children, parents’ cognitive and behavioral levels, social support, 
and children’s characteristics. The purpose of this study is to examine whether or not parent 
involvement (as part of parents’ cognitive and behavioral level) and co-parenting (as part of 
social support) predicts parenting self-efficacy. As research sample, we selected 306 parents 
which consisted of 152 fathers and 154 mothers aged between 25 and 45 years who had 
middle childhood children aged between 5 and 12 years. These parents were residents of 
Greater Jakarta. Parents were required to fulfill three questionnaires about parenting self- 
efficacy which had been adapted from the Self-Efficacy for Parenting Task Index (SEPTI). 
The questionnaire used to measure parent involvement was the Father Involvement Scale- 
Reported/Mother Involvement Scale-Reported (FIS-R/MIS-R), while the questionnaire 
used to measure co-parenting was the Co-parenting Relationship Scale. Results indicate that 
parent involvement (B = 0.363, p < 0.01) and co-parenting (B = 0.434, p < 0.01) significantly 
influence parenting self-efficacy (R? = 0.440. F (2, 303) = 120.702, p < 0.01). The findings and 
implications of this study are also discussed. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Parenting is the process of interaction between parents and children in which both parties 
affect each other until the children grew older (Brooks, 2011). In parenting, parents served 
as figures that play a significant role in supporting and nurturing their children in all aspects 
of their lives, including their physical, emotional, and psychological states (Brooks, 2011). 
Parenting is a complex process influenced by some factors. Belsky (in Sevigny & Loutzen- 
hiser, 2009) stated that parenting behavior is determined by the interplay of three distinct 
components: the parents’ personal characteristics (e.g. personality traits and psychological 
functioning), social and contextual influences of stress and support (e.g. marital relation- 
ship, employment, and social networks), and the children’s personal characteristics. There 
are many ways children’s characteristics can determine parenting behavior. For instance, mid- 
dle childhood children (5-12 years old) have developed a more complex cognitive ability to 
understand about their own selves, to elaborate their emotions, and to practice self-control, 
so they tend to spend more time at school and socialize with their peers (Collins, Madsen, & 
Bornstein, 2002; Papalia & Feldman, 2012). Therefore, parents with middle childhood chil- 
dren would monitor and give direction to their children at some distance when they are at 
school or spending time with their friends (Brooks, 2008, 2011). Papalia and Feldman (2012) 
state that, in terms of parenting middle childhood children, some parents were worried about 
sharing responsibility as parents, fulfilling commitments with regard to time allocation, and 
energy consumption. Problems found among middle childhood children were fighting (Bond, 
Pragerm, Tiggemann, & Taoi, 2001; Cutrona & Troutman, 1986 in Altman, 2005), and this 
particular problem might cause feelings of fatigue, guilt, and failure in parents (Altman, 
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2005). These conditions might disrupt parenting activities. Hence, parents were expected to 
acquire certain competencies to ensure their children’s positive development. 


1.1 Parenting self-efficacy 


Cognitive competencies are regarded as some of the most important competencies because 
they could influence parents’ behavior and emotion while parenting their children (Jones & 
Prinz, 2005). Moreover, Coleman and Karraker (1998, 2000) also stated that one of the 
most important cognitive elements of parenting competence is parenting self-efficacy (PSE). 
Parenting self-efficacy is defined as parents’ self-referent estimations of competence in the 
parental role or as parents’ perceptions of their ability to positively influence their children’s 
behavior and development (Coleman & Karraker, 2000). In general, parents with strong 
beliefs in themselves, especially in their PSE, also engage in positive parenting behaviors, and 
they might also have greater satisfaction in parenting their children, even in hard times. 

Previous studies have shown links between parenting self-efficacy, parenting practices, and 
children’s behavior (Jonas & Prinz, 2005). Research has shown that parents with low parenting 
self-efficacy tend to produce negative outcomes in the parenting process (Bandura in Coleman & 
Karraker, 1998). As an advocacy institution for children in Indonesia (Setyawan, 2015), the 
Indonesian Child Protection Commission (Komisi Perlindungan Anak Indonesia) has gath- 
ered facts related to child abuses which are committed by parents. Furthermore, Al-Hakim 
(2015) asserts that the main reason for such abusive parenting practices is because, when chil- 
dren make a mistake, those parents usually take it as their failure as parents. This condition 
leads to anger and other abusive actions toward the children. In contrast, parents with high 
parenting self-efficacy perceive parenting problems (especially during hard times) as challenges, 
instead of threats that might hurt their children (Donovan in Coleman & Karraker, 1998). 
Furthermore, it is generally accepted that high parenting self-efficacy is associated with a larger 
capacity to provide an adaptive, stimulating, and nurturing child-rearing environment. 

Previous studies found that parenting self-efficacy is influenced by several factors. Those 
factors were childhood experience, culture and community, parents’ experience in nurtur- 
ing children, parental readiness in terms of cognition and behavior (Coleman & Karraker, 
1998), and social support from family and friends (Holloway, Suzuki, Yamamoto, & Behrens, 
2005). Most studies which found a positive correlation between parenting self-efficacy and 
parenting only involved mothers. Because of this, Coleman and Karraker (1998) suggest that 
future research on parenting self-efficacy should also involve fathers because parenting is 
the responsibility of both parents, not only of one of them. This present study explores the 
influence of parent involvement and co-parenting on parenting self-efficacy of both fathers 
and mothers. 


1.2 Parent involvement 


Parent involvement has been found as a factor which influences parenting self-efficacy (Glatz 
7 Buchanan, 2015; Shumow & Lomax, 2002; Coleman & Karraker, 2000). Lean and Kar- 
raker (in Coleman & Karraker, 2005) stated that parenting self-efficacy is related to parents’ 
readiness in cognitive and behavioral aspects of parenting. These would include the parents’ 
own decision to get involved in parent-child relationship. In contrast, Peiffer (2015) achieved 
different results that suggest that parent involvement has no correlation with parenting self- 
efficacy. Thus, the current study seeks to explore whether or not parenting involvement has a 
correlation with parenting self-efficacy. 

According to Finley, Mira, and Schwartz (2008), parent involvement can be defined as the 
extent to which parents participate in various aspects of their children’s lives. Finley, Mira, 
and Schwartz (2008) have also identified twenty domains of parental involvement, including 
providing income, caregiving, monitoring schoolwork, encouraging independence, discipline, 
and companionship. A previous study conducted by Finley and Schwartz (2004) regarding 
father involvement explains that the two primary dimensions of parenting, as outlined by 
Parsons and Bales (1955), are the instrumental dimension (e.g. discipline, protection, and 
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income provision) and the expressive dimension (e.g. companionship, caregiving, and shar- 
ing leisure activities). Furthermore, Finley and Schwartz (2004) added a third subscale called 
“mentoring/advising”. Taken together, these subscales can serve as a measuring instrument 
which could be applied to both fathers and mothers as parents. 


1.3 Co-parenting 


Parenting self-efficacy could be influenced by various environmental aspects, especially by 
other people with whom an individual share a close relationship (Bandura in Merrifield and 
Gamble 2012). Moreover, co-parenting is one type of social support that a parent could have 
in raising children in a family. Bandura has reported that a person who feels satisfied with his 
or her social support will also have more confidence and have better emotional well-being. 
This can happen because he or she knows that there will always be friends and family who are 
willing to support him or her (Cutrona & Troutman, 1986; MacPhee et al., 1996; Simons & 
Johnson, 1996; Teti & Gelfand, 1991 in Holloway et al., 2005). In contrast, a person with 
less social support tends to be less competent in terms of self-development and have a higher 
level of stress (Holloway et al., 2005). Previous studies found that support from one’s partner 
makes the most meaningful contribution to one’s parenting self-efficacy (Elder et al., 1995; 
Ozer, 1995; Simons et al., 1993; Williams et al., 1987 in Holloway et al., 2005). 

Merrifield and Gamble (2012) explain that co-parenting construct consists of both par- 
ents’ ability to coordinate their activities and to support one another, as well as their non- 
supportive responses or efforts to interfere with one another. In addition, the ways partners 
share their responsibilities as parents could be an almost inexhaustible source of informa- 
tion, either supportive or undermining, regarding one’s performance as a parent. Little is 
known about the effects of co-parenting on parental cognition, and this present study seeks 
to address this gap by specifically investigating the effects of co-parenting on PSE. 


1.4 The present study 


This study examines PSE as a product of a variety of contextual factors using parent involve- 
ment and co-parenting as the predictors. It is expected that parent involvement and co- 
parenting will be found to promote or positively influence PSE. In addition, this study seeks 
to identify which, between the two variables of parent involvement and co-parenting, is the 
strongest predictor of PSE. 


2 METHOD 


2.1 Participants 


The current study involved 306 parents who consist of 152 fathers and 154 mothers as 
respondents. The inclusion criteria were (a) parents who had a child aged between 5 to 12 
years and (b) parents aged between 25 to 45 years. The majority of the fathers and mothers 
had a child with an average age of 8.77 years, while the average age of the participants was 
38.06 years. The participants resided in Greater Jakarta area that includes Jakarta, Depok, 
Bogor, Bekasi, and Cilegon. All participants were married (n = 306, 100%). 


2.2 Procedures 


Two data collectors were employed in this current study. They were students of the Faculty 
of Psychology, Universitas Indonesia. They went to several kindergartens and elementary 
schools in Greater Jakarta, particularly those within the areas of Jakarta, Depok, Bogor, 
Bekasi, and Cilegon. 

The questionnaires were distributed to all students (from kindergarten to sixth-grade ele- 
mentary school level) who studied at public or private schools. These students then delivered 
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the questionnaires to their parents. Only parents who are in the age range of 25 to 45 years 
could voluntarily participate in this current study. They were then instructed to read the 
informed consent form before they agreed to participate in this study; therefore, they could 
choose whether or not to participate in this study. The fathers or mothers were asked to fill 
out the questionnaires as if they had only one child, in spite of the fact that the fathers or 
mothers might have had more than one child in middle childhood years. 

The questionnaires were submitted by the students at school after 1-2 days. All data were 
collected from all schools within a certain time limit, averaging 14 days, depending on the 
agreement between each school and our data collectors. 350 questionnaires were brought 
home by the children, but only 306 questionnaires were submitted to our data collectors. 


2.3 Measurements 


2.3.1 Parenting self-efficacy 

Parenting self-efficacy was assessed using the Self-Efficacy for Parenting Task Index (Cole- 
man & Karraker, 2000) which had been adapted to Indonesian language by Erniza Miranda 
Madjidin (2011). This instrument assesses parenting self-efficacy across five dimensions of 
parenting: achievement, recreation, discipline, nurturance, and health. 

Coleman and Karraker (2000) construct the five dimensions which make up the scale and 
they are designed to assess parents’ sense of competence pertaining to these distinct cat- 
egories of parenting task: (1) facilitating children’s achievement in school (“achievement”); 
(2) supporting children’s need for recreation, including socializing with peers (“recreation”); 
(3) providing structure and discipline (“discipline”), (4) providing emotional nurturance (“nur- 
turance”), and (5) maintaining children’s physical health (“health”). This instrument consists 
of 36 items with a Likert scale ranging from 1 (“strongly disagree”) to 6 (“strongly agree”). 
Higher scores were indicative of higher self-efficacy on all dimensions after several items were 
reversely scored. For the current study, the internal reliability was found to be at «= 0.889. 


2.3.2 Parent involvement 

Parent involvement was assessed using the Father/Mother Involvement Scale-Reported 
(Finley & Schwartz, 2004; Finley et al., 2008). The instrument was originally constructed 
by Finley et al. (2008), and was adapted to Indonesia language by Mitranti (2005) accord- 
ing to children’s perspective of parent involvement. Mitranti used children’s perspective of 
parent involvement, while this study used parents’ own perspectives of parent involvement. 
Thus, the instrument was re-adapted for the purpose of this study. To distinguish between the 
Father Involvement Scale-Reported and the Mother Involvement Scale-Reported as in the 
original version, the word “ayah” (father) and “ibu” (mother) were also used in the instruc- 
tions to represent parent involvement. 

The instrument consists of 20 items which assess three dimensions: expressive, instrumen- 
tal, and mentoring/advising. First, the expressive dimension consists of eight domains which 
include companionship, caregiving, sharing activities/interests, emotional development, social 
development, leisure/fun/play, physical development, and spiritual development. Second, the 
instrumental dimension consists of eight domains which include developing responsibilities, 
ethical/moral development, career development, developing independence, being protective, 
school/homework, discipline, and providing income. Third, the mentoring/advising dimen- 
sion consists of four domains which include mentoring, developing competence, advising, 
and intellectual development. The Likert scale is used in five alternative options ranging from 
1 (“never involved”) to 5 (“highly involved”). For the current study, the internal reliability of 
FIS-R was found to be at a = 0.941, while the MIS-R was found to be at o = 0.894. 


2.3.3 Co-parenting 

Co-parenting was assessed using the Co-parenting Relationship Scale (Feinberg, 2003). For 
the purpose of this study, this instrument was adapted to Indonesian language. This instru- 
ment consists of 35 items which assess various dimensions of co-parenting: (1) child-rearing 
agreement which consists of one sub-scale: co-parenting agreement; (2) co-parenting sup- 
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port/undermining which consists of three sub-scales: co-parenting support, endorsement of 
partner’s parenting, and co-parenting undermining; (3) division of labor which consists of 
one sub-scale: division of labor; (4) family management which consists of one sub-scale: 
exposure to conflict. The Likert scale was used in six alternative options ranging from 1 
(“strongly disagree”) to 6 (“strongly agree”). For the current study, the internal reliability of 
the co-parenting relation scale was found to be at a = 0.861. 


2.4 Data analysis 


The analyses for this study were performed using Microsoft Excel for data input and SPSS 
version 20.0 for Windows for data analysis. The first step was to analyze descriptive statistics 
to obtain general information about participants’ characteristics. The descriptive statistics 
involved frequency analysis, mean, standard deviation, and range of total scores. This analysis 
generates information and percentages related to participants’ age, educational background, 
marriage status, child’s age, and child’s gender. The second step was to examine the influence 
of parent involvement and co-parenting on PSE. Multiple linear regression analyses were 
conducted in the second step. 


3 RESULTS 


The demographic information about research participants could be found on Table 1 below. 

Our research participants consist of 306 parents (152 fathers and 154 mothers). In terms 
of cultural background, most participants are Javanese (39.5%), while the rest arew Sunda- 
nese (27.2%) and 33.3% were classified as “other”. In terms of educational background, half 
of all participants (53%) graduated from Elementary to High Schools, while 39% had earned 
graduate degrees and 8% had earned post-graduate degrees. In terms of occupation, most 
fathers worked as employees in private companies, while most mothers were housewives. 
In terms of family expenditure, most parents (38.6%) spent less than IDR 2.5 million per 
month, 38.2% spent IDR 2.5 to 7.5 million per month, while the remainder (23.2%) spent 
more than IDR 7.5 million per month. 

Multiple Regression Analyses of the influence of Parent Involvement and Co-Parenting 
on Parenting Self-Efficacy. 

In order to analyze whether parent involvement and co-parenting predict parenting self- 
efficacy among parents with middle childhood children, multiple linear regression analyses 
were conducted. 

Table 2 shows that parent involvement and co-parenting significantly influence parenting 
self-efficacy, with F (2,303) = 120.702, p < 0.01. These results show that parent involvement 
(B = 0.363, p < 0.01) and co-parenting (B = 0.434, p < 0.01) significantly influence parent- 
ing self-efficacy. In addition to that, the strongest predictor of parenting self-efficacy is co- 


Table 1. Parenting Self-Efficacy Task Index (SEPTI). 


Dimension Total item Item number Item example 

Discipline 8 1; 2*,.3*, 4%, 5,6%, 7, 8* lam pretty good in disciplining my child. 

Achievement 7 9, 10, 11, 12*, 13, 14*, 15 I am sure my child knows I am interested 
in his/her life at school. 

Recreation 7 16, 17*, 18*, 19, 20,21,22* I don’t do enough to make sure my child 
has fun. 

Nurturance 7 23, 24, 25*, 26, 27, 28, 29 I have trouble expressing my affection to 
my child. 

Health hi 30, 31*, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36* I work hard to encourage healthy habits 
in my child. 


*Unfavorable items. 
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Table 2. Father/Mother involvement scale—reported. 


Dimension Total item Item number Item example 

Expressive 8 4, 7, 8, 9, 12, 16, 18, 19 How involved am I in my child’s moral 
development or ethics? 

Instrumental 8 2, 3, 5, 6, 11, 13, 15, 20 How involved am I in my child’s emotional 
development? 

Mentoring/advising 4 1, 10, 14, 17 How involved am I in my child’s intellectual 
development? 


Table 3. The co-parenting relationship scale. 
Total 
Dimension Subscale item Item number Item example 
Co-parenting Co-parenting 4 6,9%, 11*, 15* My partner and I have the 
Agreement Agreement same target for our child. 
Division of Division of Labor 2 5*, 20* I feel my partner and I didn’t 
Labor have an equal share in 
the performance of our 
parenting tasks. 
Co-parenting Co-parenting 6 3, 10, 19, 25, My partner made me feel that 
Support and support 26, 27 I am the best parent for our 
Undermining child. 
Endorsement of 8 1, 4, 7*, 14, 18, I believe that my partner is a 
Partner’s Parenting 23, 29*, 32 good parent. 
Co-parenting 7 8*, 12*, 13*, 16*, My partner didn’t trust my 
Undermining 21*, 22*, 31* parenting skills. 
Joint Family Exposure to Conflict 5 33*, 34*, 35*, Did I argue with my partner 
Management 36*, 37* about our child in front of 


Co-parenting 5 
Closeness 


2, 17, 24, 28*, 30 


the child? 
Parenting made us focus on 
our future. 


*Unfavorable items. 
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Table 4. Demographic data of participants. 


Parents 
Data of participants Frequency Percentage 
Gender 
Male 152 49.7% 
Female 154 50.3% 
Cultural Background 
Javanese 121 39.5% 
Sundanese 83 27.2% 
Other 102 33.3% 
Educational Background 
Elementary—High School 162 53.0% 
College 119 39.0% 
Post Graduated 25 8% 
Family Expenditure 
2,500,000 118 38.6% 
2,500,000-7,500,000 117 38.2% 
>7,500,000 71 23.2% 
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Table 5. The results of multiple regression analyses of the influence of parent 
involvement and co-parenting on parenting self-efficacy (N = 306). 


Parenting self-efficacy 


Predictor R? F Sig B 

0.440 120.702 0.000 
Parent Involvement 0.363** 
Co-parenting 0.434** 


**p < 0.01, (one-tailed). 


parenting. The results show that 44.0% of parenting self-efficacy variance is predicted by 
parent involvement. Therefore, it can be concluded that parent involvement and co-parenting 
are strong predictors of PSE, with R? = 0.440 (Gravetter & Wallnau, 2013). 


4 DISCUSSION 


The aim of this present study is to assess the influence of parent involvement and co-parent- 
ing on parenting self-efficacy. The results show that parent involvement and co-parenting can 
significantly predict parenting self-efficacy. It means that high levels of parent involvement 
and co-parenting can increase the level of parenting self-efficacy. Previous studies have also 
found that there is a correlation between parent involvement and PSE (Coleman & Karraker, 
1997; Shumow & Lomax, 2002). Jones and Prinz (2005, in Glatz & Buchanan, 2015) also 
explain that parent involvement may influence an individual’s parenting self-efficacy. This is 
also in line with Bandura who found that parent involvement as part of promotive parenting 
practices also had a significant influence on parenting self-efficacy. Thus, a higher level of 
parent involvement will lead to a higher level of parenting self-efficacy (Bandura in Glatz & 
Buchanan, 2015). 

In terms of co-parenting, the results of this present study are also in line with Baker’s find- 
ings (2007). A high level of parenting self-efficacy is indicative of a high level of co-parenting 
relations, which suggests a lower level of conflict and a higher level of support given by one’s 
partner. Merrifield and Gamble (2012) state that the correlation between co-parenting and 
parenting self-efficacy is attributable to positive qualities of co-parenting, such as supports 
given by one’s partner which can increase one’s parenting self-efficacy, especially when deal- 
ing with various difficulties in life (e.g. conflicts in marriage or the undermining of one’s co- 
parenting). This means that an individual with good co-parenting (i.e. having a supportive 
partner) tends to have a stronger belief in his or her success in parenting. 

In this study, we also seek to identify the strongest predictor of parenting self-efficacy, 
whether it is parent involvement or co-parenting. Our findings show that co-parenting is the 
strongest predictor of parenting self-efficacy. Merrifield and Gamble (2012) have further 
proposed that the strength of co-parenting is determined by parents’ own perception of the 
quality of their own marriage relationship, which will in turn influence the extent of their 
engagement in parenting their children (parenting self-efficacy). 


5 LIMITATIONS AND CONCLUSION 


There are some limitations in this present study. First, the instruments were distributed to 
parents through institutions (schools), and this resulted in several incomplete questionnaires 
which could not be used for a further analysis. Second, similar to other research on this topic, 
we used only self-report measures which tend to have a high level of social desirability. In 
order to broaden our understanding of parenting self-efficacy, future studies should make 
use of information which are gathered through various methods and obtained from multiple 
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sources. Third, the sample should include participants from more varied cultural, educa- 
tional, and economic backgrounds in order to produce more comprehensive results. 

This study has provided a significant contribution to the body of knowledge about parent- 
ing self-efficacy. This study is also one of the few studies that try to investigate the influ- 
ence of parent involvement and co-parenting on parenting self-efficacy. Therefore, this study 
could serve as a basis for other local research and comparative studies in the future. Most pre- 
vious research on parenting self-efficacy had focused on mothers, so the inclusion of fathers 
as a determinant factor can be considered as an important strength of this study. Second, 
the instruments used in this study (i.e. the Self-Efficacy for Parenting Task Index (SEPT), 
Father/Mother Involvement Scale-Reported (F/MIS-R), and the Co-parenting Relationship 
Scale) have shown a high level of reliability. Third, the provision of questionnaires closed- 
ended questions has facilitated not only the scoring process, but also the interpretation of 
the data. 
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The relationship between social expectation and self-identity 
among adolescents 


J. Suleeman & N. Saputra 
Faculty of Psychology, Universitas Indonesia, Depok, Indonesia 


ABSTRACT: The objective of this research is to explore the relationship between social 
expectation and self-identity among adolescents in Jakarta. Self-identity is measured by the 
Extended Objective Measure of Ego-Identity Status (EOM-EIS IT) Indonesian version, orig- 
inally developed by Adams (1998), while social expectation is measured by Social Expecta- 
tion Scale, developed specifically for this study. One hundred and ninety adolescents from 
six districts in Jakarta participated. Results show that there is a relationship between social 
expectation and self-identity. Differences in achievement and diffusion status identity are 
found between early adolescents and late adolescents, and between middle adolescents and 
late adolescents, but not between early and middle adolescents, nor on moratorium and fore- 
closure status identity. Differences are also found on family social expectation and peer social 
expectation across three age groups. Further research could look at gender differences on 
these variables, and how parenting and significant others influence self-identity formation 
among adolescents. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Adolescence is a period from childhood to adulthood where changes in biological, cogni- 
tive, emotional and social aspects take place. Erikson (1968) recognises the internal conflict 
adolescents go through. In one sense, they want to be independent enough to take care of 
themselves, but on the other hand they still need help from significant adults. ‘Who am P is 
a question often asked by adolescents that indicates they are still in the process of forming 
their identities (Cremers, 1989). The answer to this simple question is not that simple though. 
Identity vs identity confusion is theorised by Erikson (1968) to characterise what adolescents 
go through in their development for self-identity. 

Identity confusion, a term referring to identity crisis in adolescents, can cause a with- 
drawal, namely isolating oneself from family and peers, or being among peers without having 
a personal identity or self-identity. Adolescents who know what they are good at, what their 
characters are, and what they want to accomplish and pursue in the future, are referred to 
as having formed their identity. Adolescents who are not sure about themselves in terms of 
character, potentials and other matters are referred to as having identity diffusion. 


1.1 Self-identity 


Self-identity is an answer an individual gives when he or she is asked ‘Who are you?’ (Cremers, 
1989). Adolescence is a period during which one looks for self-identity; characterised as a life 
where one lives according to the commitment to attaining objectives, goals, values and beliefs 
that are important to oneself (Papalia & Feldman, 2012). In essence, there are two pathways 
how an individual can have his/her own self-identity (Marcia et al., 1993). One is through the 
experiences received by significant others in one’s life. The other is through one’s own experi- 
ences. For those with identities that have been assigned by other people, the activities revolve 
around fulfilling other people’s expectation; also referred to as social expectation. On the 
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other hand, those who have affirmed their own self-identity would rather build their future 
based on meanings they set aside for themselves, based on the experiences they regard as 
valuable and relevant. Two important elements in the formation of self-identity are explora- 
tion and commitment (Marcia et al., 1993). Exploration refers to the various alternatives one 
goes through before selecting one suitable for his- or herself. Commitment refers to the effort 
and strategy used to accomplish what has been decided as objectives or goals. 

Based on exploration and commitment elements, Marcia et al. (1993) distinguish four 
identity statuses: diffusion, foreclosure, moratorium and achievement. Diffusion is when 
both exploration and commitment are low. Foreclosure is when one already has some com- 
mitment but no exploration. Moratorium is when one has already started the exploration but 
is still low in commitment. Achievement is for those who have already explored and made 
commitments. 


1.2 Social expectation as one factor influencing self-identity 


Of all factors influencing self-identity, the factors associated with one’s family and environ- 
ment are the most important, and these include child-rearing practices and behaviour by 
parents from when a child is very young, modelling towards significant others, social expecta- 
tion, successful attempts to reveal oneself through various ways and media, and developmen- 
tal tasks one has even before entering adolescence (Marcia et al., 1993). Social expectations 
are values (good and/or bad), expected in the environment, and for adolescents, environment 
can mean family, peers, and school (Marcia et al., 1993). Fulfilling these expectations is what 
adolescents are trying to do so that they can be accepted in their environment. 

Marcia et al. (1993) label a ‘destructive period’ for early adolescents (13-15 years-old) 
where cognitive, psychosexual and physiological aspects are in transition from an earlier age. 
The ‘restructuration period’ for middle adolescents (16-18 years-old) is where old and new 
knowledge is combined. Late adolescents (19-22 years-old) have a ‘consolidation period’ 
where the identity status is more clearly formed before being finally established. 

Since Indonesia is identified as a collectivist society (Triandis, 2001) with some personality 
characteristics different from those in an individualist society, it would be interesting to find 
out how adolescents in Indonesia generally, and Jakarta metropolitan area (as the national 
capital city) specifically, would score in their self-identity. Jakarta is also the centre for gov- 
ernmental, educational, business and industrial activities. Jakarta has long been an attractive 
city for those who wish for a better life. It would not be surprising if Jakarta were to become 
multicultural because as a modern city it offers more freedom compared to other cities in 
Indonesia. Jakarta has six districts, Central, North, East, South, West and Seribu Islands 
(this last district was only included a few years ago and the location is separated further north 
of Jakarta beyond the Jakarta Gulf.) Generally, adolescents in Jakarta compared to other 
cities have more direct access to modern life, and not only through social media. Nightlife is 
quite often looked after by adolescents especially during weekends, not to mention alcohol 
and free sex. This condition might influence the formation of identity among Jakarta ado- 
lescents. There are indications that peers are very influential in for Indonesian adolescents 
(Naibaho, 2013. In Naibaho’s study she had 100 adolescents, aged 12 to 15 years-old, all were 
Junior High Schoolers. Fifty of them came from families with full time working mothers 
and the other 50 came from families with no working mothers. Her study showed that the 
majority of adolescents whose mothers were working and whose mothers did not work had 
a secure relationship with their peers, that was 40% and 68%, respectively. The other type 
of relationship with peers were ambivalent, avoidant, and disorganized and the instrument 
used to measure peer and mother closeness was Inventory of parental and peer attachment. 
Similar results of the closeness between adolescents and their peers are also shown in a study 
by Ningrum (2013) who had 721 Grade 10 students as her participants. 

This particular study aims at identifying the type of self-identity, the patterns of social 
expectation, and the relationship between these two variables in early- compared to middle- 
and late adolescents as this idea has not been explored in Indonesia. Previous studies on 
self-identity among Indonesian adolescents have focused on adolescents from poor families 
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(Mardikoesno, 1999), athletes (Arsendy, 2013), and adolescent club goers (Yunita, 2002), but 
none have taken social expectation as the research variable. 


1.3 Research questions and hypotheses 


The questions this study has tried to answer are: 1) What is the type of self-identity in early, 
middle and late adolescents? 2) What is the social expectation element of early, middle and 
late adolescents? 3) Is there any relationship between identity status and social expectation 
among adolescents? 

Only the third question requires a hypothesis, namely that a positive relationship exists 
between identity status and social expectation among adolescents. Adolescents in this instance 
are those who live in the Jakarta metropolitan area. 


2 METHOD 


2.1 Participants 


The participants were 190 adolescents who were further categorised into early, middle, and 
late adolescents according to their chronological age, and live in Jakarta metropolitan area 
(consisting of Central Jakarta, North Jakarta, East Jakarta, South Jakarta, West Jakarta, and 
Seribu Islands districts), who were recruited using accidental sampling, participated. Each 
signed the informed consent before being asked to fill out the research instruments. 


2.2 Research instruments 


2.2.1 EOM-EIS IT 

To measure self-identity, the Extended Objective Measure of Ego-Identity Status (EOM- 
EIS ID), with a 4-point Likert-scale (1 = Strongly disagree; 2 = Disagree; 3 = Agree; and 
4 = Strongly agree) in the Indonesian language, adapted from Adams (1998), was used, with 
the usual procedure of back translation. Among all measures on identity status, EOM-EIS II 
is the most commonly used (Schwartz et al., 2006). 

However, through prior elicitation with 49 adolescents aged 18-21 years-old, it was found 
that two domains, politics and recreation, were not popular or relevant issues. Therefore they 
were dropped which thus left only six domains (career, lifestyle, friendship, dating, religion 
and gender) with 47 items used from the original 64 items. From here, four identity statuses 
are identified: diffusion, foreclosure, moratorium and achievement. Since each item is tar- 
geted for a specific identity status, the total score for each identity status can be summed up. 

Adams (1998) suggests two approaches in scoring and interpreting identity status with 
EOM-EIS II. The first is by taking the total raw score taken from all identity status’ items. 
The identity status that has the highest total score is regarded as the strongest identity status 
that one has. The second approach is by calculating the z-score for each identity status. Thus, 
each individual has four identity statuses. The highest z-score among these four identity sta- 
tuses is regarded as the dominant identity status. For this study, the second approach was 


Table 1. Item specifications for EOM-EIS I. 


Identity status Number of items Example of item 


Diffusion 12 items I don’t think about dating much. I just kind of take it as it comes. 

Foreclosure 11 items I might have thought about a lot of different jobs, but there’s never 
really been any question since my parents said what they wanted. 

Moratorium 12 items There are so many ways to divide responsibilities in marriage; I am 
trying to decide what will work for me. 

Achievement 12 items A person’s faith is unique to each individual; I consider and 


reconsider it myself and know what I can believe. 
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used, assuming that z-score is more standardised to indicate the position one has in a distri- 
bution rather than total score. 

Previous reliability analyses with Cronbach Alpha for items in each identity status from 
154 participants who were university students resulted in 0.703 (for diffusion), 0.823 (for 
foreclosure), 0.706 (for moratorium) and 0.732 (for achievement). External validity using 
the Rosenberg Self-esteem Scale as the external criterion resulted in r = 0.374 (p = < 0.05). 
Another study has also found positive correlation between self-esteem and achievement 
identity status (Basak & Ghosh, 2008). 


2.2.2 Social expectation scale 

This scale was specifically constructed for the purpose of this research. It consists of 12 
items with six items each for the family and peers elements. Each item represents a specific 
domain, namely religion, lifestyle, career, friendship, spouse and gender role. Each item is 
measured using a 4-point Likert-scale (1 = Not fulfilled at all; 2 = Not fulfilled; 3 = Fulfilled; 
and 4 = Very much fulfilled). The total score of these six items correspondingly constitutes 
the score for each of the elements family and peers. A higher score among these two elements 
is regarded as the preferred social expectation element for that individual. Exploratory Factor 
Analyses reveal two factors for this scale, and they are separate factors for the family element 
(eigenvalue 9.814, 34.967%), and for the peers element (eigenvalue 2.185, 17.057%), indicat- 
ing that this scale is targeted for different constructs and they are family and peers. The total 
variance explained was 52.024%. 


2.3 Research design 


A correlational research design is considered to be appropriate since the relationship between 
social expectation and identity status is assessed through a correlational technique. 


3 RESULTS 


Each participant lives in one of the six districts of Jakarta metropolitan area. Below is the 
demographic data of all participants. 

There were more female than male participants even though the number of participants in 
each age group was comparable. 


3.1 Results on identity status and social expectation 


Table 3 below shows the results from the EOM-EIS II and Social Expectation Scale. For 
EOM-EIS II, the number of participants who achieved each identity status is recorded. Only 
one identity status was identified for each individual, depending on which identity status 
had the highest z-score in comparison with the other three identity statuses. For the Social 
Expectation Scale, the number of participants for each element (family or peers) was also 


Table 2. Participants’ demographic data. 


Frequency 
Age category (percentage) Male Female 
Early adolescents 63 (33.2%) 26 (41.27%) 37 (58.73%) 
(13-15 years-old) 
Middle adolescents 63 (33.2%) 25 (39.68%) 38 (60.32%) 
(16-18 years-old) 
Late adolescents 64 (33.7%) 32 (50%) 32 (50%) 
(19-22 years-old) 
N= 190 83 (43.7%) 107 (56.3%) 
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Table 3. Results on EOM-EIS II and social expectation scale. 


Identity status Social expectation 
Category Diffusion Foreclosure Moratorium Achievement Family Peers 
Early 22 17 18 6 34 29 
(n, = 63) (34.92%) (26.99%) (28.57%) (9.52%) (53.97%) (46.03%) 
Middle 15 18 15 15 27 36 
(n,= 63) (23.81%) (28.57%) (23.81%) (23.81%) (42.86%) (57.14%) 
Late 13 9 15 27 45 19 
(n,= 64) (20.31%) (14.06%) (23.44%) (42.19%) (70.31%) (29.69%) 


Table 4. Differences in identity status among each age category. 


Diffusion achievement 


Middle Late Middle Late 
Early 0.107 0.001*** 0.099 0.001*** 
Middle — 0.026* — 0.044* 


Table 5. Differences in social expectation elements across age 


categories. 
Family Peer 
Middle Late Middle Late 
P P P P 
Early 0.012 .001 0.003 0.001 


Middle — 0.002 — 0.023 


recorded. Each individual was only entitled to one element of social expectation, family or 
peers, depending on which element had bigger value for him or her. 

There are more participants with achievement identity status among the late adolescents 
than among the early and middle ones. On the opposite side, there are more participants with 
diffusion identity status among early rather than middle and late adolescents. As for social 
expectation, early and late adolescents are more associated with family than peer expecta- 
tions, while for middle adolescents, the opposite is true. 

Further analyses with Analysis of Variance (ANOVA) were conducted to identify whether 
across age groups there were any differences on identity status. Only diffusion and achieve- 
ment statuses reveal differences across age group (F, ,4 = 10.904; p = < 0.001 for diffusion 
identity and F,,4, = 10.128; p = <0.001 for achievement identity status). Post hoc analyses 
using Tukey’s Honest Significant Difference (HSD) test reveal further significant differences 
among early, middle and late adolescents on diffusion and achievement identity statuses as 
summarised in Table 4. 

For diffusion and achievement identity statuses, differences were found between early- and 
late adolescents, and between middle- and late adolescents, thus similar patterns of differ- 
ences characterise these cross-age comparisons. 

Accordingly, further analyses were conducted to identify whether there were any differ- 
ences in social expectation elements in the cross-age groups. The results are shown in Table 5. 

Across age groups, differences were found in family and peers social expectations, namely 
between early and middle adolescents, between early and late adolescents, and between mid- 
dle and late adolescents. 
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Table 6. Relationships between social expectation and identity status. 


Social expectation elements 


Family Peers 
Identity status r P r p 
Diffusion —0.924 <0.001 —0.734 0.001 
Foreclosure 0.818 <0.001 0.541 0.001 
Moratorium —0.333 <0.001 —0.143 0.049 
Achievement 0.929 <0.001 0.727 0.001 


3.2 Relationship between social expectation elements and identity status 


Using Pearson product-moment correlation technique, it was found that each of these iden- 
tity statuses is correlated with both family and peers’ expectation elements. 

All relationships are significant with family social expectation having stronger relation- 
ships than peers’ social expectation. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The research results show that social expectation, both from family and peers, is related with 
identity status among adolescents from three age categories, early, middle and late, with fam- 
ily having a stronger relationship in middle, compared to early and late, adolescents. Follow- 
ing Erikson (1968), receiving recognition both from family and peers is important in identity 
development and setting a future life as fulfilling the social expectation is also some of ado- 
lescents’ developmental tasks. And since this is found among adolescents who live in Jakarta, 
these findings are quite encouraging, indicating that family and peers are still inseparable in 
adolescents’ daily life. 

Across age groups, differences were found in identity status. Since exploration and commit- 
ment are two bases on how identity status develops, and each age category provides different 
exploration and comment, it is not surprising that differences across age groups are found. 
For Marcia et al. (1993), one’s personal experiences of exploration and commitment for each 
of the domains will characterise one’s identity status. The personal experiences themselves 
are influenced by factors such as child-rearing practices and other family and environmental 
backgrounds. It is quite possible to have an identity status for one domain that is different for 
an identity status for another domain. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that this study shows differences in identity status and social 
expectation among age groups. Early adolescents who are still in diffusion identity status 
have more family than peers’ social expectation. Middle adolescents who are in the fore- 
closure identity status have more peers than family social expectation. Late adolescents who 
are in achievement identity status have more family than peers’ social expectation. Accord- 
ing to Whitmire (2000), early adolescents face a period where they need to solve concrete 
problems and peers are seemingly becoming more realistic to hang out with than parents. 
Middle adolescents, on the other hand, are more interested in issues outside familial ones, 
for instance, physical appearance, while they are also more able to do abstract thinking and 
become more idealistic. Late adolescents have more self-confidence than early and middle 
adolescents; they are also able to solve more complex issues regarding interpersonal rela- 
tionships, and generally they are more mature and independent in making decisions. That 
different age categories—early, middle and late adolescents—show different results in both 
identity status and social expectation is not surprising as each age category has a different 
function in the identity development (Marcia et al., 1993). Fulfilling both family and peer 
social expectation might give different influence towards adolescents’ identity development 
(Whitmire, 2000). For instance, family is regarde as important for Unfortunately, since no 
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personal interviews took place, the researchers were unable to establish how adolescents bal- 
ance family and peers’ social expectation. 

While these results are also in line with what Marcia et al. (1993) had suggested, there is 
a notable difference in the school social expectation. Marcia et al. (1993) stated that school 
social expectation also influences identity development, but for the participants in this study 
it is unknown since school social expectation is not included as part of social expectation 
element as recommended by prior result from a pilot study. This pilot study found only two 
out of eight domains, namely religion and career domains, which are significant from school 
social expectation. However, future research might need to account for school social expecta- 
tion to find out whether different results can be collected. 


5 CONCLUSION 


This study shows that early, middle and late adolescents have different identity statuses. 
Early adolescents are more associated with diffusion identity status; middle adolescents 
with foreclosure identity status; and late adolescents with achievement identity status. Each 
age category also has a specific social expectation element associated with it. Early and late 
adolescents preferred family social expectation while middle adolescents prefer peers’ social 
expectation. This study also supports the idea that among adolescents, family social expecta- 
tion and peers’ social expectation are related significantly with each of the four identity sta- 
tuses, namely diffusion, for closure, moratorium and achievement. However, there are some 
differences in the pattern of the relationship across early, middle, and late adolescents. These 
findings have to be interpreted in the dynamics of identity development among adolescents. 
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ABSTRACT: The objective of this present study is to investigate the correlation between 
the parenting style of working mothers and the mothers’ perception of their school-aged 
children’s academic achievement. The instruments used in this study are the Parenting Styles 
and Dimensions Questionnaire (PSDQ—Short Version) and the Scale of Perceived Academic 
Achievement (SPAA). One hundred and fifty full-time working mothers with at least one 
school-aged child living in the Jabodetabek region participated in this study. The result of this 
study shows that authoritative and authoritarian parenting style are significantly correlated 
with the mothers’ perception of their school-aged children’s academic achievement. The result 
of this study also shows that the age, educational level, socioeconomic status, culture of origin 
of the mothers and the children’s gender are not significantly correlated with the parenting 
style of the working mothers. Moreover, the result of this study shows that the educational 
level, socioeconomic status of the mothers and the children’s gender are not significantly 
correlated with the mothers’ perception of their children’s academic achievement. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Parenting is a process of action and interaction between parent and child, involving the proc- 
esses of change towards both the parent and the child as the child grows up into adulthood 
(Brooks, 2008). As cited in Brooks (2008), Belsky et al. maintains that the parent’s behavior 
and efforts may significantly influence a child’s development and competence. According to 
Baumrind (as cited in Baumrind, 1991), the behavior of the parents that describes the efforts 
of parents in fulfilling the needs for their children in rearing and supervising their children is 
referred to as parenting style. 

Baumrind (1966; 1991) suggested three prototypes of parenting style: (1) authoritative, 
(2) authoritarian and (3) permissive. Authoritative parenting style is the prototype in which 
parents direct the child’s behavior in a rational manner and problem-oriented. Authoritative 
parents are parents who give demands but are still responsive to the child. Authoritarian 
parenting style is the prototype in which parents seek to establish, monitor and evaluate the 
child’s behavior based on a set of absolute standards of behavior. Moreover, authoritarian 
parents tend to demand and direct, but are not responsive to the child. Permissive parenting 
style is the prototype which parents behave in a way not to give punishment, tend to accept 
and approve the child’s desires and behaviors. Permissive parents are more responsive to 
children and do not provide demand 

Today in Indonesia, especially in major cities, there has been a shift in the role of the 
mother in the family. Many housewives are now also working. Based on data from the Central 
Bureau of Statistics of Indonesia (BPS) in 2012, the number of female workers in Indonesia 
in February 2012 reached 46,509,689 women which suggest an increase of 1 million female 
workers when compared to the total female work force in 2011 that reached 45,118,964 
women. Improvement of educational levels and rising living costs are the reasons for the 
increase in the number of working mothers (Tjiptoherijanto in Tjaja, 2000). Dwijanti (in 
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Suryadi & Damayanti, 2003) defines a working mother as a mother who earns a salary from 
someone to perform certain tasks as a worker or as an employee with a specific work sched- 
ule, and is rarely at home, so the working mothers have less time to meet with their children. 

Based on various earlier studies, Greenberger and Goldberg (1989) concluded that work- 
ing parents can affect the lives of children in various aspects, such as: (1) affecting the invest- 
ments made by both parents in parenting, (2) adjusting the expectations of parents on the 
children’s behavior, (3) encourage parents to modify the type of parenting style or discipline 
and control strategies applied to the children, and (4) affects the perception and evaluation of 
the parent to the child. In addition, there are several other factors that can affect the parent- 
ing style, such as: (1) parents’ age (Meggiolaro& Ongaro, 2013), (2) parents’ educational level 
(Klebanov et al. in Davis—Kean, 2005), (3) parents’ socioeconomic status (Berns, 2013), 
(4) parents’ culture of origin (Berns, 2013), (5) child’s gender (Bornstein as cited in Berns, 
2013) and (6) child’s age (Bornstein as cited in Berns, 2013). 

School-aged children are children aged 6-11 years that are in the middle phase of childhood 
(Papalia & Feldman, 2012). Based on the theory of Erikson’s Psychosocial stages (in Santrock, 
2011), school-aged children are entering the fourth stage, namely the Industry versus Inferior- 
ity stage, in which children are encouraged to master the knowledge and skills that are taught 
in schools to attain good academic achievement. School-aged children that fail to achieve 
good academic performance tend to feel inferior, unproductive and unable to perform. 

Children’s academic achievement can be assessed objectively and subjectively. Objective 
measurement of a child’s academic performance can be assessed by reviewing the scores 
of a child’s school report cards or test scores. Farkas et al. (in Carbonaro, 2005) concluded 
that the study habits of students can be assessed from the teacher’s reports on completion of 
homework assignments, the student’s participation in class, the students’ efforts and orderli- 
ness which are positively correlated with the students’ mastery of the subject matters taught 
in class and are reflected in the grades achieved by the students. Meanwhile, subjective assess- 
ment on a child’s academic performance is based on the parents’, teachers’ and the child’s 
perception towards the child’s ability. According to Parsons, Adler and Kaczala (in Arbreton, 
Eccles, & Harold, 1994), the parents’ perceptions of their children’s academic abilities have 
greater impact than the feedback received through the school report. The parents’ percep- 
tions of the ability of their children contribute to the child’s confidence in his/her ability, 
their attitude towards school and academic achievement (Parsons, Adler & Kaczala; Galper, 
Wigfield & Seefeldt; Frome & Eccles; Pomerantz & Dong; Chamorro-Premuzic; Artecbe; 
Furnham & Trickot in Raty, 2014). Children—with parents who perceive their children 
as having high academic ability—treceive higher scores on standardized tests and they are 
more likely to survive in school compared to children with parents who perceive their child 
as having low academic ability. There are several factors that influence the perception of 
parents, especially factors affecting the perception of working mothers towards their chil- 
dren’s academic achievement. The factors are: (1) parenting style (Kordi & Baharudin, 2010), 
(2) parents’ educational level (Dizon-Ross 2014), (3) parents’ socioeconomic status (Dizon- 
Ross, 2014) and (4) child’s gender (McGrath & Repetti, 2000). 

Hence, based on the above mentioned findings, this study is designed to examine the cor- 
relation between parenting style of working mothers and the mothers’ perception of the aca- 
demic achievement of school-age children. This study is also designed to examine the correlation 
between the mothers’ age, the mothers’ educational level, the mothers’ socioeconomic status, the 
mothers’ culture of origin, the children’s gender and the authoritative, authoritarian and permis- 
sive parenting style of working mothers. Moreover, this study is designed to examine the correla- 
tion between the mothers’ educational level, the mothers’ socioeconomic status and the children’s 
gender and the mothers’ perception of their school-aged children’s academic achievement. 


2 METHOD 


This study is part of a joint study on parenting that involved Universitas Indonesia, Depok, 
Widya Mandala Catholic University, Surabaya and the University of Queensland, Australia. 
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The variables and instruments used in this the study on parenting were determined, adapted and 
provided by a team of researchers from the University of Queensland. Therefore, the research- 
ers could not replace nor revise the instruments even though the results from the reliability and 
the validity testing of the instruments in Indonesia were different from the results in Australia. 


2.1 Population and sample 


Participants of this study consist of 150 working mothers with at least one school-aged child 
and living in the Jabodetabek region. The sampling technique used in this study is a non- 
probability sampling in the form of quota sampling. 


2.2 Instruments 


The Parenting Styles and Dimensions Questionnaire—Short Version (PSDQ—Short Ver- 
sion). PSDQ—Short Version was developed by Robinson, Mandleco, Susanne and Hart 
(2001). PSDQ—Short Version consists of 32 items and divided into three factors, (1) authori- 
tative, (2) authoritarian and (3) permissive. Authoritative factor consists of 15 items divided 
into three sub-factors: (1) connection dimension (five items), (2) regulation dimension (five 
items) and (3) granting autonomy dimension (five items). The authoritarian factor consists 
of 12 items divided into three sub-factors: (1) physical coercion dimension (four items), 
(2) verbal hostility dimension (four items) and (3) non-reasoning or punitive dimension (four 
items). Permissive factor consists of only one sub-factor, indulgent dimension (five items). 
The PSDQ—Short Version was adapted to an Indonesian version by Dr. Agnes Sumargi 
in 2014. The reliability of PSDQ—Short Version is measured using Cronbach’s Alpha. 
The œ value is 0.871. Therefore, PSDQ—Short Version is considered as reliable to measure 
parenting style. The validity of PSDQ—Short Version was tested by assessing the correla- 
tion between the items contained therein. According to Aiken and Groth-Marnat (2006), the 
minimum limit of validity coefficient is 0.20. There were three items of the PSDQ—Short 
Version which had coefficient validity under 0.20. However, these items were maintained 
within the PSDQ—Short Version for the benefit of a larger study. 


2.3 Scale of Perceived Academic Achievement (SPAA) 


The SPAA was developed by Sumargi, Haslam and Filus (2014) and adapted for the use in 
Indonesia by Dr. Agnes Sumargi in 2014. The SPAA consists of eight items, four items for 
academic outcomes dimension and four items for effort to achieve dimension. The reliability 
of SPAA is measured using Cronbach’s Alpha. The œ value is 0.892. The SPAA is considered 
as a reliable tool to assess the academic achievement of children based on parents’ percep- 
tions. The validity of SPAA was tested by measuring the correlation between the items con- 
tained therein. The validity test resulted in a coefficient ranging from 0.440 to 0.837 for each 
item. Therefore, this instrument can produce an accurate measurement of the construct. 

A Pearson correlation test was conducted to examine the correlation between the parent- 
ing style of working mothers and the mothers’ perception on the academic achievement of 
school-aged children. A multiple regression was applied (1) to examine the correlation between 
various potential predictors, such as the mothers’ age, mothers’ educational level, mothers’ 
socioeconomic status, mothers’ culture of origin, children’s gender and the parenting style 
adopted by the working mothers and (2) to examine the correlation between various potential 
predictors, such as the mothers’ educational level, mothers’ socioeconomic status, children’s 
gender and mothers’ perception of their school-aged children’s academic achievement. 


3 RESULTS 


The result in Table 1 indicates that authoritative parenting style of working mothers and the 
mothers’ perception of their school-aged children’s academic achievement were significantly 
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Table 1. The correlation between parenting style of working mothers and 
mothers’ perception of their school-aged children’s academic achievement. 


Perception of academic 


Parenting style achievement 
Authoritative R 0.375** 

Sig. (2-tailed) 0.000 
Authoritarian R —0.199* 

Sig. (2-tailed) 0.015 
Permissive R —0.375 

Sig. (2-tailed) 0.814 


= 0.01**; a =0.05*. 


Table 2. The correlation between demographic factors and authoritative 
parenting style. 


Demographic factors Authoritative 
Mothers’ Age R —0.025 
Sig. (2-tailed) 0.762 
Mothers’ Educational Level R 0.134 
Sig. (2-tailed) 0.102 
Mothers’ Socioeconomic R 0.088 
Sig. (2-tailed) 0.287 
Mothers’ Culture of Origin R —0.025 
Sig. (2-tailed) 0.758 
Children’s Gender R 0.043 
Sig. (2-tailed) 0.605 


correlated, r(149) = 0.375, p < 0.01. This means that when working mothers use authorita- 
tive parenting style, then the mothers’ perception of their school-aged children’s academic 
achievement will be more positive. Similarly, the authoritarian parenting style of working 
mothers and the mothers’ perception of their school-aged children’s academic achievement 
were also significantly correlated, with r(149) = -0.199, p < 0.05. This suggests that the more 
working mothers use authoritarian parenting style, then the mothers’ perception of their 
school-aged children’s academic achievement will be more negative. However, there was a 
non-significant correlation between permissive parenting style of working mothers and the 
mothers’ perception of their school-aged children’s academic ability, with r(149) = —0.375, 
p> 0.05. 

The results in Table 2 show that all of the demographic factors of working mothers and 
authoritative parenting style were not significantly correlated. The multiple regression model 
with five predictors produced R? = 0.029, F (5, 144) = 0.875, p > 0.05 (Table 3). It is apparent 
that none of the predictors significantly identified the authoritative parenting style of work- 
ing mothers. 

The results in Table 4 show that all of the demographic factors of working mothers and 
authoritarian parenting style were not significantly correlated. The multiple regression model 
with five predictors produced R? = 0.043, F (5, 144) = 1.301, p>0.05 (Table 5). It is apparent 
that none of the predictors significantly predicted the authoritarian parenting style of work- 
ing mothers. 

The results in Table 6 show that all of the demographic factors of working mothers and 
permissive parenting style were not significantly correlated. The multiple regression model 
with five predictors produced R° = 0.771, F (5, 144) = 0.026, p>0.05 (Table 7). It is apparent 
that none of the predictors significantly predicted the permissive parenting style of working 
mothers. 
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Table 3. Predicting authoritative parenting style. 


Predictor B T P 

Constant 3.558 11.321 0.000 
Mothers’ Age 0.016 —0.013 —0.162 0.872 
Mothers’ Educational Level 0.091 0.139 1.648 0.102 
Mothers’ Socioeconomic —0.011 —0.050 —0.570 0.569 
Mothers’ Culture of Origin 0.139 0.080 0.958 0.340 
Children’s Gender 0.061 0.052 0.618 0.538 


F=0.875, R? =0.029. 


Table 4. The correlation between demographic factors and authoritarian 


parenting style. 


Demographic factors Authoritarian 
Mothers’ Age R —0.074 

Sig. (2-tailed) 0.185 
Mothers’ Educational Level R —0.028 

Sig. (2-tailed) 0.366 
Mothers’ Socioeconomic R 0.042 

Sig. (2-tailed) 0.306 
Mothers’ Culture of Origin R 0.003 

Sig. (2-tailed) 0.485 
Children’s Gender R —0.185 

Sig. (2-tailed) 0.012 
Table 5. Predicting authoritarian parenting style. 
Predictor B t P 
Constant 2,227. 8.406 0.000 
Mothers’ Age —0.072 —0.072 —0.874 0.384 
Mothers’ Educational Level —0.019 —0.035 —0.419 0.102 
Mothers’ Socioeconomic 0.050 0.051 —0.589 0.569 
Mothers’ Culture of Origin 0.010 0.034 0.034 0.340 
Children’s Gender —0.192 —0.191 —0.191 0.538 


F=1.301, R? =0.043. 


Table 6. The correlation between demographic factors and permissive parent- 


ing style. 
Demographic factors Permissive 
Mothers’ Age R —0.119 
Sig. (2-tailed) 0.074 
Mothers’ Educational Level R —0.023 
Sig. (2-tailed) 0.389 
Mothers’ Socioeconomic R 0.061 
Sig. (2-tailed) 0.229 
Mothers’ Culture of Origin R —0.074 
Sig. (2-tailed) 0.186 
Children’s Gender R 0.031 
Sig. (2-tailed) 0.352 
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Table 7. Predicting permissive parenting style. 


Predictor B B t P 

Constant 2.561 7.857 0.000 
Mothers’ Age —0.155 —0.126 -1.525 0.130 
Mothers’ Educational Level —0.016 —0.023 —0.278 0.782 
Mothers’ Socioeconomic 0.085 0.048 0.568 0.571 
Mothers’ Culture of Origin —0.019 —0.081 —0.923 0.358 
Children’s Gender 0.066 0.054 —0.191 0.521 


F=0.771, R? =0.026. 


Table 8. The correlation between demographic factors and mothers’ percep- 
tion of their school-aged children’s academic achievement. 


Perception academic 


Demographic factors achievement 
Mothers’ Educational Level R 0.030 

Sig. (2-tailed) 0.359 
Mothers’ Socioeconomic r 0.113 

Sig. (2-tailed) 0.085 
Children’s Gender r 0.052 

Sig. (2-tailed) 0.265 


Table 9. Predicting the mothers’ perception of their school-aged children’s 
academic achievement. 


Predictors b B t P 

Constant 40.838 12.167 0.000 
Mothers’ Educational Level 0.202 0.025 0.301 0.764 
Mothers’ Socioeconomic 2.541 0.118 1.430 0.155 


Children’s Gender 0.894 0.060 0.733 0.465 


F =0.849, R? =0.017. 


The results in Table 8 show that all of the demographic factors of working mothers 
and mothers’ perception of their children’s academic achievement were not significantly 
correlated. The multiple regression model with three predictors produced R? = 0.017, 
F (3, 144) = 0.026, p>0.05 (Table 9). It is apparent that none of the predictors significantly 
predicted the mothers’ perception of their school-aged children’s academic achievement. 


4 DISCUSSION 


According to Hoffman (1998), working mothers tend to apply authoritative parenting style 
to their children rather than applying other types of parenting styles. This is confirmed by 
the results from this study that working mothers have a tendency to adopt the authoritative 
parenting style rather than the authoritarian and permissive parenting style. Kohn (in Talib, 
Mohamad & Mamat, 2011) describes professional workers as adhering to the values asso- 
ciated with self-direction such as freedom, individualization, initiative, creativity and self- 
actualization. The values held by working mothers who are professional workers will affect 
their parenting style which applies the authoritative parenting style. 
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As proposed by Greenberger and Goldberg (1989), parenting style can influence the per- 
ception of parents towards their children. Working mothers who apply the authoritative 
parenting style will create more positive interactions with school-aged children compared to 
mothers who do not work outside their household. Positive interactions created by working 
mothers who apply the authoritative parenting style associated with positive behaviors were 
demonstrated in their parenting style such as reception, support, nurturing and giving praise 
of school-aged children. 

The positive behaviors of working mothers will certainly have an impact on the improve- 
ment of the academic achievement of school-aged children, which will be perceived posi- 
tively by the mothers. Positive perception by the parents towards the children’s academic 
achievement will lead to higher academic scores of the children compared with the scores 
of children whose parents perceive their children’s academic achievement negatively. This is 
because the perception of the mother would affect the child’s own assessment of their aca- 
demic ability. Working mothers who apply authoritarian parenting style will tend to create 
negative interactions with school-aged children. Negative behaviors exhibited by working 
mothers who apply authoritarian parenting style will affect their perception of the academic 
achievement of school-aged children. Low academic achievement of school-aged children 
will also be perceived negatively by working mothers. 

The permissive parenting style of working mothers did not show any significant corre- 
lation with the mother’s perception of their school-aged children’s academic achievement. 
The researchers assume that the number of items in the indulgent dimension were lacking 
in proportion if compared to the number of items in the authoritative and authoritarian 
dimension. This may have influenced the significance of the correlation between the permis- 
sive parenting style of working mothers and the mothers’ perception of their school-aged 
children’s academic achievement. In addition, the results from the Pearson correlation tech- 
nique that was conducted by the researchers, showed that there was a correlation between 
the authoritarian parenting style and the permissive parenting style. The researchers also 
assumed that these correlations may have a significant influence on the correlation between 
the permissive parenting style of working mothers and the mothers’ perception of their 
school-aged children’s academic achievement. 

The results indicated that there were no significant correlations between the mothers’ age 
and the parenting styles (authoritative, authoritarian and permissive) of the working moth- 
ers. This showed that there were no differences in the application of parenting style despite 
the differences in the age group of the working mothers in this study that consisted of young 
adults and middle-aged adults. Many studies show that mothers’ educational level and moth- 
ers’ socioeconomic status are correlated with parenting style of working mothers and con- 
clude that socioeconomic status is the most powerful influence to form the parenting style, 
but this study did not find significant correlations between mothers’ educational level and the 
mothers’ socioeconomic status with parenting style of the working mothers. Brooks (2008) 
stated that the influence of socioeconomic status and educational level of parents towards 
parenting style are not fixed. Parents are more adaptable to change their view of parenting 
as they obtain updated information on parenting rather than from the improvement of the 
parents’ education level. 

Each cultural group has specific attention and specific objectives related to the develop- 
ment of children, parents’ behavior towards children have the same impact regardless of 
cultural groups, family structure, social status, parent gender and child gender (Amato & 
Fowler as cited in Brooks, 2008). This can explain cultural origin was not correlated with the 
parenting style of working mothers. In this study it was found that children’s gender is not 
correlated to parenting style of working mothers. This result is consistent with the results 
of research conducted by Hoffman (as cited in Hoffman, 1998) which stated that there was 
no difference in the application of parenting style based on child gender adopted by work- 
ing mother. This is because not only boys who required to be independent, girls were also 
demanded by their mother to become more independent rather than to become obedient or 
feminine. 
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The result shows that there were no significant correlations between the participants’ 
demographic factors—such as the mothers’ educational level, the mothers’ socioeconomic 
status and the children’s gender—with the mothers’ perception of their school-aged chil- 
dren’s academic achievement. In terms of the demographics of the participants in which 
the working mothers’ educational backgrounds are mostly from bachelor and master degree 
and the socioeconomic status of the working mothers are predominantly from upper middle 
class, it apparent that the working mothers do not have a difference in perceiving the aca- 
demic achievement of their school-aged children, regardless of the children’s gender. 


5 CONCLUSION 


There are three results from this study: (1) there were significant correlations only between 
the authoritative parenting style and the authoritarian parenting style of working mothers 
and the mothers’ perception of their school-aged children’s academic achievement, while 
permissive parenting style of working mothers had a non-significant correlation with the 
mothers’ perception of their school-aged children’s academic achievement, (2) there were 
non-significant correlations between the mothers’ age, the mothers’ educational level, the 
mothers’ socioeconomic status, the mothers’ culture of origin and the children’s gender with 
all three types of parenting styles (authoritative, authoritarian and permissive) of working 
mothers, and (3) there were non-significant correlations between the mothers’ educational 
level, the mothers’ socioeconomic status and the children’s gender and the mothers’ percep- 
tion of their school-aged children’s academic achievement. 

For further research, it is suggested that the results of this study are used as a basis for 
preliminary research on topics of academic achievement perceived by working mothers and 
as a reference for mothers, especially working mothers to implement authoritative parent- 
ing style and avoid authoritarian parenting style and permissive parenting style, since the 
authoritative parenting style affects the mothers’ perception of the academic achievement 
of their children to be positive and eventually will also have positive impact on the academic 
achievement of their school-aged children. 
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ABSTRACT: People in rural areas work as migrant workers to overcome poverty. They 
work abroad and leave their families behind. This condition gives disadvantaged consequences 
to the adolescents left in the rural areas, especially in their academic life. Several studies 
have found that there is a positive relationship between parental support and achievement 
motivation. This study aimed to compare the parental support and achievement motivation 
between adolescents whose parents work as migrant workers and adolescents whose parents 
work as non-migrant workers in rural areas. The samples of study were 171 adolescents 
whose parents work as migrant workers and 257 adolescents whose parents work as non- 
migrant workers from rural areas in Karawang. Children and Adolescents Social Support 
Scale (CASS) and Achievement Motivation Inventory (AMI) were used to measure parental 
support and achievement motivation. The results showed that there are significant differences 
in parental support and achievement motivation between adolescents whose parents work as 
migrant workers and adolescents whose parents work as non-migrant workers. It was found 
that adolescents from the non-migrant worker parents group have higher parental support 
and achievement motivation. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The rural areas in Indonesia are larger than urban areas and are known for their low economic 
level (Griffith, 1982). Abrar (2012) stated that Indonesia has 30 million citizens living with 
poverty issues, 19 million of whom live in rural areas. In an attempt to meet their needs, people 
in rural areas try to find jobs with a high salary. Unfortunately, it’s a great challenge for rural 
people to find jobs with a high salary within the rural areas. According to the International 
Labour Conference (2008), low payment becomes the main problem for rural people that 
urged them to find proper job outside their living area. Low payment is the main problem for 
rural people to find proper jobs within rural area. Rural people with limited skills and level of 
education were urged to find a job outside their area because of the difficulty in finding work 
within their own area. Working as migrant workers in other countries is one solution for them. 

Level of education and skills are not important requirements in finding work as a migrant 
worker. According to the government institution for migrant workers (known as Badan 
Nasional Penempatan dan Perlindungan Tenaga Kerja Indonesia or BNP2TKI), the majority 
of migrant workers work as caregivers (23,288 people) and domestic workers (16,362 people) 
in several countries. Further data show that migrant workers who were placed have the 
following education: junior high school (40.49%), senior high school (29.23%), primary 
school (28.57%), diploma (1.16%), bachelor (0.54%), and postgraduate (0.01%). The data 
prove that most migrant workers are senior high school graduates, while only a few of them 
have a university degree. In addition, migrant working also generates a better income for 
rural people. Furthermore, migrant workers also offer a better salary for rural people. 

The migrant workers’ remittances has improved their financial condition. Remittances 
or salary improve migrant worker’s financial situation (Fajriah, 2015). One factor that 
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encourages people to work as migrant workers is the salary. The migrant worker’s salary is 
higher than work as, for example, farmers, the most common work in rural area. In 2014, a 
migrant worker could earn as much as USD 1,700/year (Sitepu, 2015) which is a higher salary 
than that obtained if they worked as farmers in rural areas (USD 461-646/year). Migrant 
workers’ salaries have a positive impact on their financial situation, such as better access to 
education and health facilities (De La Garza, in Nuraini, 2015). Financial improvement also 
decreases the number of underage workers trying to help fulfil their family’s needs. 

Although working as migrant workers has a positive impact on their financial aspect, there 
are some negative impacts. Migrant workers who work overseas must leave their family for a 
long period of time. This has an unfavourable impact on the family left behind, particularly 
the children. Some research has shown that there are negative consequences on both the 
mental health and academic performance of the adolescents left behind. 

Research conducted by Umami (2015) shows that 73.7% of adolescents who are left behind 
by one or both parents to work as migrant workers overseas experience loneliness, and 81.9% 
of them have tendencies towards developing mental health problems. Parents are significant 
figures for adolescents; thus their absence increases loneliness in adolescents, as they do not 
have any significant figures with whom they can share, ask and discuss their changes or 
problems. Gursoy and Bicakci (in Umami, 2015) state adolescents who do not spend enough 
time with their parents tend to have higher levels of loneliness. Besides loneliness, these ado- 
lescents tend to have higher behavioural problems, such as externalising behaviour (stealing, 
vandalism, underage drinking, etc.) than their peers who have not been left behind by their 
parents (Nordhani, 2016). 

Another negative impact of parents’ departure to work as migrant workers also can be 
found in adolescent’s academic life, one of which is their achievement motivation. Nuraini’s 
(2015) research found that adolescents who are left behind by one or both parents to work as 
migrant workers have lower achievement motivation scores than adolescents who have both 
parents staying with them (Nuraini, 2015). Jeynes and Thomas (2009) found students who 
live with their own parents have more stable emotions because the parents watch and support 
them in the achievement of their goals. Meanwhile, for students who do not live with their 
own parents there is an unfavourable impact on their life and academic motivation. 

Human behaviour is driven by motivation, which involves processes that guide, support 
and sustain behaviour. Motivation is a critical aspect in learning activities. Thus, students 
with no motivation will not make the effort to learn (Santrock, 2011). Achievement motiva- 
tion is an attitude to reach a goal, included action planning and the desire to fulfil particular 
internal standards (Chetri, 2014). Achievement motivation is known as an important key to 
success in academic performance (Bridgeman & Shipman, 1978). Someone with achievement 
motivation has a strong will to strive for something important and gains gratification from 
finishing challenging tasks, which makes them work hard over a long-term period in order to 
reach their goals (Beuke, 2011). 

Academic demands and academic environment changes can impact student’s achievement 
motivation. A student’s achievement motivation changes in every developmental period. 
Pickhardt (2009) states the early stage of adolescents is a crucial moment for academic 
achievement. From an adolescent’s point of view, socialising and being popular among other 
teens is more important than academic achievement. Peer group gives greatest influence on 
adolescent. This view leads them to spending less effort to achieve something than building 
relationships with their peers (Pickhardt, 2009). 

Schonert-Reichl et al. (in Bajema et al., 2002) stated that adolescents in rural areas have 
less career and education aspiration than adolescents in urban areas. Researchers argue that 
traditional values in rural areas, limited available schools and psychosocial aspects limit an 
adolescent’s aspiration in rural areas. Hawley (2006) states that emphasizing of farming and 
working activities for rural people may make their adolescents has limited their views of edu- 
cation. Hawley (2006) states that values in rural areas which emphasise farming activities or 
looking for jobs also limiting adolescents’ knowledge about education that is available them. 
Adolescents in rural areas have narrow perspectives about the relationships between their 
education and their choices of work (Reid, in Hawley, 2006). 
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Achievement motivation can be affected by internal and external factors. Internal factors 
guide students to do activities or to behave because of the insight they can get for doing it 
(Rothstein, 1990). For example, students do painting because they enjoy and feel proud of 
painting. Internal factors involve students’ own internal factors such as self-esteem (Awan 
et al., 2011; Nwanko et al., 2013) and their attribution interpretation of for success-failure 
(Rothstein, 1990). Students with high self-esteem have higher expectations of success, which 
encourage them to reach higher success possibilities (Nwanko et al., 2013). Besides internal 
factors, achievement motivation can also be influenced by external factors, for example, both 
the school environment and family play the role of achievement motivation external factors. 

The rural educational environment, as an external factor of achievement motivation among 
adolescents in rural areas, is inferior to the educational environment in urban areas. Schools in 
rural areas provide less extracurricular activities (Schonert et al., in Guiffrida, 2008). There are 
also different education qualities between schools in rural and urban areas. There is also a gap in 
education qualities between schools in rural and urban areas. According to Neraca Pendidikan 
Daerah (NPD) for 2015, Karawang, as a city with many rural areas within it, has 2,031 classes in 
good condition; this number is lower than the nearby urban city Bekasi which has 3,616 classes 
in good condition. The difference in quality is even higher if we compare it with Jakarta’s urban 
areas. Besides the quality of education facilities, equality problems and the quality of teachers 
also pose great challenges in rural education. Karawang has 16,369 teachers, while Bekasi has 
21,199 teachers. In the remote area of Riau, schools often face insufficient human resources in 
a lack of teachers, and because of this, they often have to borrow teachers from other schools 
(Virdhani, 2014). The quality of teachers’ knowledge about what they teach can be seen from 
teacher evaluation test results (known as Uji Kompetensi Guru or UKG). In the 2015 results 
nationwide, Karawang was positioned as the 4th lowest. Education problems in rural areas cre- 
ate a gap which results in negative consequences for rural adolescents. Research conducted by 
Chetri (2014) proves that there are significant differences in academic achievements between 
rural and urban schools. Students in rural schools tend to have lower academic achievements. 

Parent-adolescent relationships also have an impact on adolescents’ academic life. Although 
someone might spend more time with their peers than their parents during the adolescent 
period (Papalia, 2012), parents still play an important role in their life. Parents give secure 
spaces for their adolescents to explore new things in their attempts to become adults (Papa- 
lia, 2012). Research conducted by Igbo et al. (2015) found that there is a significant effect of 
parental relationship and children’s academic achievement. Juvenon and Wentzel (in Wentzel, 
1998) state that social support from parents influences achievement motivation. 

One important role of parents is as social support provider for their adolescents. Parents moti- 
vate children’s education by facilitating and creating learning environments, giving approval, 
appreciating, and helping children to overcome their problems (Acharya & Joshi, 2011). Accord- 
ing to Acharya and Joshi (2011), parental support includes guidance, communication and inter- 
est in their children’s development in school. Parents’ communication with their children shapes 
the children’s perception about the world in which they live (Maximo et al., 2011). Parent-child 
communication does not only build attachment but also determines the depth of their relation- 
ship. Maximo et al. (2011) also found that the parent-child communication methods influence 
an adolescent’s achievement motivation. Parents evaluate their own achievement and share the 
evaluation with their children. Parents who show a supportive attitude to their children’s ideas 
increase children’s aspiration to achievement, while parents who are not involved and give less 
feedback to their children decrease their children’s achievement aspiration. 

Parental support has been proved as a positive predictor for students’ interest and goal ori- 
entation in school (Wentzel, 1998). Parental support has a great effect on adolescent achieve- 
ment motivation (Acharya & Joshi, 2011). Nuraeni and Supraningsih’s research found that 
there is a positive correlation between parental support and male adolescents in junior high 
school. Putri’s research (2014) also found similar results of a positive correlation between 
parental support and achievement motivation in both academic and sports activities. 

Living with other people while their parents work abroad decreases adolescents’ chances to 
communicate and interact directly with their parents. The relationship between adolescents 
and their parents can have a great impact on adolescents’ life, especially in their academic 
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achievement (Santrock, 2012). Furthermore, Santrock (2012) states if parents spend less 
time with their children and doing other things, adolescents achievement motivation can be 
troubled. If parents spend more time doing other things than take care of their adolescent 
children, it will give negative impact to their children’s achievement motivation. Parents who 
give frequent verbal support and praise, regular feedback for schoolwork and talk directly 
about schoolwork and activities may facilitate the adolescent’s progress in school (Acharya & 
Joshi, 2011). Thus, parents’ absence in their adolescent’s daily life will result in adolescent’s 
low achievement motivation. 

Parents play an important role in an adolescent’s academic life. Poverty drives parents to 
earn money abroad by working as migrant workers, and as a consequence they have to leave 
their children in the care of another person. The absence of parents in children’s life will 
impact their parental support and achievement motivation. This research aims to find out the 
differences between parental support and achievement motivation among adolescents who 
are left behind by their migrant worker parents and adolescents who have their parents in 
their daily life in the rural areas of Karawang, which is billed as the biggest migrant worker 
supplier in Indonesia. 


2 METHODS 


This research used quantitative research method and two kinds of data, primary and second- 
ary data. The primary data was collected from participants whose parents do not work as 
migrant worker and the secondary was collected from participants whose parents work as 
migrant workers. The primary data was collected from three junior high schools in Karawang 
rural area. The secondary data was collected from the same schools as primary data in the 
previous year. 


2.1 Participants 


The participants were adolescents aged 11-16 years who live in Karawang. There are two 
groups in this research; the first is a sample from primary data (children of non-migrant 
workers) and the second group is from secondary data (children of migrant workers). After 
the data collection, the researcher selected data based on the completed responses given by 
the participants. The researcher was able to proceed finally with 428 participants (Migrant 
worker = 171; Non-migrant = 257). 


2.2 Instruments 


The Achievement Motivation Inventory (AMI) developed by Muthee and Thomas (2009) 
was used to measure achievement motivation in this study. It consists of 32 items with a 
4-point Likert scale. 14 items in AMI are negative (‘I think I am lazy’), while 18 items are 
written in positive sentences (‘I want to be the best student in classroom’). AMI has good 
reliability (Cronbach alpha = 0.64) and validity (0.18-0.47) to measure achievement motiva- 
tion. Adolescents’ perceived parental support was measured by the Children and Adolescents 
Social Support Scale (CASS) created by Malecki et al. (1999, in Wilendari, 2015). CASS 
consists of three sub-scales (parents, peers, teachers and classmates) and has four dimensions 
of social support; emotional, instrumental, information and appraisal. For this research only 
the parental support sub-scale was used. Each sub-scale has 12 items with four Likert answer 
choices. The original version of CASS had six answer choices, whereas this research reduced 
the choices into four to help adolescents give an exact condition for each item (Nuraini, 
2015). All items are summed up and multiplied by six before they are divided by four. Thus, 
the score gained by participants in this research will be equal to the score they would get 
from the original version. CASS has good reliability (Cronbach alpha = 0.77) and validity 
(0.284-0.479). 
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2.3 Procedures 


The researchers distributed the questionnaire to the target respondents in their classrooms. 
The principal of each school assigned some classes where the researcher could distribute the 
questionnaires directly. This research used some statistical methods, such as descriptive sta- 
tistics, the independent sample t-test and Pearson Product Moment, to analyse data. 


3 RESULTS 


The demographic information for 448 participants in this study is presented in Table 1. As 
can be seen, the majority of participants in both sample groups is composed of females 


Table 1. Participant demographic information. 


Migrant worker 


Non-migrant worker 


Total Percentage 


Demography Total Percentage 
Gender Male 82 48 114 44.4 
Female 89 52 143 55.6 
Born First 56 32.7 96 37.4 
Second 68 39.8 72 28.0 
After second 47 27.4 88 34 
Didn’t answer 0 0 1 0.4 
Age <12 y.o 2 1.2 7 2,7 
12-15 y.o 148 86.5 248 96.4 
15 y.o 20 11.7 2 0.8 
Father’s last Primary 108 63.2 170 66.1 
education Junior high 35 20.5 47 18.3 
Senior high 19 11.1 25 9.7 
College 1 0.6 10 3.9 
Didn’t go to school 7 4.1 4 1.6 
Didn’t answer 1 0.6 1 0.4 
Mother’s last Primary 109 63.7 191 74.3 
education Junior high 37 21.6 33 12.8 
Senior high 14 8.2 12 4.7 
College 1 0.6 2 0.8 
Didn’t go to school 10 5.8 12 4.7 
Didn’t answer 0 0 7 24. 
Parents who Father 9 5.3 130 50.6 
work Mother 156 91.2 23 8.9 
Both 6 3.5 103 40.1 
Father’s job Migrant worker 15 8.7 0 0 
Farmers 0 0 109 42.4 
Labour 0 0 21 8.2 
Entrepreneur 0 0 68 26.5 
Others 0 0 26 10.1 
Unemployed 0 0 23 8.9 
Didn’t Answer 0 0 10 3.9 
Mother’s job Migrant Worker 15 8.7 0 0 
Farmer 0 0 109 42.4 
Labourer 0 0 21 8.2 
Entrepreneur 0 0 68 26.5 
Others 0 0 26 10.1 
Unemployed 0 0 23 8.9 
Didn’t answer 0 0 10 3.9 
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(Non-migrant = 55.6%; Migrant = 52%). The majority of participants’ parents level of 
education is elementary school (Father,,, migrant = 66.1%; Father migran = 63.2%; Mothery,,. 
Migrant = 74.3%; Mother, = 63.7%). The majority of mothers in the migrant group work 
(91.2%), while in the non-migrant group the majority of breadwinners are the fathers (50.6%). 
The majority of mothers in the migrant group work as migrant workers (94.7%), while in the 
non-migrant groups most of the participants’ mothers are unemployed (53%). The majority 
of fathers who work in the non-migrant worker group are farmers (42.3). 

From Table 2 it can be seen that the majority of participants whose parents work as 
migrant workers communicate with their parents once a month (33.9%), while participants 
whose parents work as non-migrant workers communicate every day (70%). The majority of 
participants from the migrant worker group were not taken care of by their parents as car- 
egivers (74.3%), while the majority of the non-migrant group had their parents as caregivers 
(92.2%). 

The comparison of parental support and achievement motivation variables will be exam- 
ined next. Table 3 shows the results of parental support and achievement motivation compar- 
isons. It is revealed that there are significant differences between parental support (¢ = 4.3**, 
p = 0.000) and achievement motivation (t = 14.57**, p = 0.000) among adolescents who are 
left behind by their parents and those who are not. Adolescents whose parents work as 
non-migrant workers have higher mean score of parental support (Myonmigrant = 55-11; My 
gran = 91.7) and achievement motivation (Myon migrant = 115.01; M = 103.6) than adoles- 
cents whose parents work as migrant workers. 

Table 4 shows that there are also significant differences in each dimension of parental 
support: emotional support (t = —3.03, p < 0.01), informational support (t = —3.43, p < 0.01), 
appraisal support (t = —2.3, p < 0.05), and instrumental support (t = —3.96, p < 0.01). 

The results (Table 5) also show that there is a significant association between parental sup- 
port and achievement motivation (7 = 0.283, p < 0.05). 


Migrant 


Table 2. Participant’s frequency of communication with their parents. 


Migrant worker Non-migrant worker 


Total Percentage Total Percentage 
Frequency of Everyday 25 14.6 180 70 

communication Once a week 52 30.4 45 17.5 
Twice a week 21 12.3 11 4.3 
Frequency of Once a month 58 33.9 7 2.7 
communication Once a year 10 5.8 4 1.6 
Never 5 2.9 10 3.9 
Caregiver Father/Mother 67 39.2 137 92.2 
Non-parent 127 74.3 20 7.8 

Table 3. Parental support and achievement motivation comparison among adolescents 


whose parents work as migrant workers and adolescents whose parents work as non- 
migrant workers. 


Mean 
Migrant Non-migrant 
Variable worker worker Sig. Description 
Parental 51.7 55.11 P = 0.000; Significant 
support (SD = 8.56) (SD = 7.62) t=-4.30 
Achievement 103.6 115.01 P =0.000; Significant 
motivation (SD = 8.24) (SD = 7.68) t=-14.57 
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Table 4. Parental support dimensions comparison among adolescents whose parents work 
as migrant workers and adolescents whose parents work as non-migrant workers. 


Mean 
Parental support Migrant worker Non-migrant 
dimension (n= 171) worker (n= 257) t P Description 


Instrumental support 11.92 (SD = 3.03) 13.06 (SD =2.79) -3.96 0.000 Significant 
Informational support 13.93 (SD =2.62) 14.81 (SD=2.54) -3.43 0.001 Significant 
Emotional support 13.28 (SD=2.92) 14.06 (SD =2.39) -3.03 0.003 Significant 
Appraisal support 12.56 (SD =2.65) 13.17 (SD =2.58) -2.3 0.018 Significant 


Table 5. Association of parental support and achievement motivation. 


Achievement motivation 


Parental support R P 


0.283** 0.000 


4 DISCUSSION 


Based on the results, it can be seen that there are significant differences in parental support 
and achievement motivation among adolescents whose parents work as migrant workers and 
adolescents whose parents work as non-migrant workers. Adolescents whose parents work 
as non-migrant workers have a higher score in both parental support and achievement moti- 
vation. Further analysis also shows that there is a significant positive association between 
parental support and achievement motivation; it means that if adolescents have high parental 
support, their achievement motivation will also increase. 

Instrumental support was found as the most different among other dimensions. Instru- 
mental support consists of financial and time support (Malecki & Demaray, 2002). In the 
parental sub-scale, instrumental support has three items concerning parent’s frequencies in 
spending their time helping the children: giving time, helping children to decide something, 
and supporting the children. Two of the items are related to the time that parents spend 
together with their children. Adolescents whose parents work as migrant workers might not 
have spent much time with their parents, thus, they had lower scores than the other group. 
From the results, it was found that adolescents whose parents work as migrant workers have 
lower emotional support. Emotional support is shown by the affection and care given by par- 
ents, which makes adolescents feel loved. Adolescents who are left behind often experience 
depression, anxiety and have behavioural problems, which results in poor academic perform- 
ance (Feng, 2016). Most of the adolescents who are left by their parents are taken care of by 
their relatives. Muthee (2011) states that children who do not live with their own parents tend 
to lack love and care; they also tend to develop undisciplined behaviour which can disrupt 
their academic performance. 

The association between parental support and achievement motivation can provide the 
answer for the achievement motivation differences between the two groups. Adolescents 
whose parents work as migrant workers have lower parental support, since parental support 
has a positive association with achievement motivation; thus adolescents whose parents work 
as migrant workers also have lower achievement motivation. Parental support enables chil- 
dren to be more confident and braver in their efforts to try and achieve something (Santrock, 
2012). 

Most adolescents whose parents work as migrant workers are taken care of by their rela- 
tives or one of their parents. During the times migrant worker parents work abroad, they 
leave their children to be taken care of by other family members, such as the children’s 
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grandparents (Nuraini, 2015). Non-parent’s parenting often brings other consequences. Lu 
(2011) states that the older generation tend to pamper the children left behind and focus more 
on fulfilling their non-emotional needs rather than moral aspects or the children’s spirituality. 
Children who live with their own parents tend to have higher cognitive abilities, emotion and 
good behaviour than children who live with only one parental figure or with relatives (Kim, 
2008). 

Parents working as migrant worker also have limited opportunities for adolescents to com- 
municate with them. Students’ relationship with their parents influences their achievement 
(Santrock, 2012). Parent-children communication enables adolescents to share their prob- 
lems so parents can help their children. Parents who are involved in their children’s education 
could help their children face academic problems in school and facilitate them to raise their 
achievement in school (Acharya & Joshi, 2011). 

This research has several limitations. First, data for the research was only collected from 
schools in one rural area. Secondly, the information about educational levels (such as drop- 
out, no schooling, etc.) are not included in the sample of this research. Thus, this research 
can only be generated to a group of students. There is also the possibility of high social 
desirability when participants filled in the questionnaire. High social desirability might 
have led participants to choose ‘good’ answers not ‘reality-based answers’ when they com- 
pleted the questionnaire. This is because achievement motivation is constructed related to 
their academic performance, so they tend to think that this will affect their scores in school. 
Second, the participants in this research are still in the early stage of adolescence. Accord- 
ing to Santrock (2013) the adolescent period has sub-stages; the early and late stages, both 
of which have their own characteristics. The early stages of adolescence are the critical 
moments for achievement motivation and parents are needed in this stage. Thirdly, the 
measurement of parental support was done by measuring participant’s perceived parental 
support. This research did not measure the perceived attachment from the parents’ point 
of view. 
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The relationship between interest differentiation, interest 
consistency and career maturity in Grade 10 school students 
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ABSTRACT: The main purpose of this research was to find the relationship between 
interest differentiation and interest consistency with career maturity. This research used 
a quantitative approach with 222 participants from Grade 10 school students in Jakarta. 
The instruments for data collection were career development inventories (Super, 1975 in 
Hinkelman & Kivlighan, 1998) and self-directed search questionnaires (Holland, 1997b in 
Larson & Borgen, 2002). The result of this research shows that interest differentiation has a 
positive and significant relationship with career maturity. Furthermore, interest consistency 
has no significant relationship with career maturity. This research also makes suggestions for 
further research and implications for practical purposes. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


After completing junior high school, students have to choose their major area of interest. 
In senior high school three of the major areas of interest are, social science (IPS), natural 
science (IPA), and language and literature. When deciding on their major, students choose 
based on teacher’s recommendation, general evaluation scores, psychological report, and 
placement test. Actually, when students have to make a decision about their choice, the real 
condition is not that simple. According to Jawa Post National Network, 90% students choose 
natural sciences but then move to social sciences after three months. The reason is they are 
not sure about their competency. This situation shows that many students are confused about 
their career choices. They do not understand yet about their capacities and their real interests; 
and they do not have any plans for the future. 

Seligman (1994) proposed that to make career choices, students have to identify their 
strengths, weaknesses, and interests. The knowledge may help students explore all the infor- 
mation about careers, understand career requirements, and make plans for their career 
choices. 

Otherwise students are unable to make a correct choice, and as a consequence, they cannot 
build strong motivation and tend to give up easily. They also do not have high commitment 
and unsatisfied with what they do for the rest of their life. According to Seligman (1994), the 
situation above deals with career maturity (the maturity to make a career choice). Students 
who cannot make a career choice face a big problem because they have difficulty deciding 
the optimal career choice and then maintaining it, and thus finding career satisfaction 
(Crites & Semler, 1967). Therefore, career maturity is an important aspect in students’ life 
and development. 

Some researchers have found that career interest is related positively to career exploration. 
A clear career interest makes it easier for an individual to determine career decisions and 
career plans (Donohue, 2006; Hirschi & Lage, 2008; Hirschi & Lage, 2007; Hirschi, 2009; 
Nauta, 2005; Davis, 2007). Some other researchers have reported that students who have 
clear career interests obviously also have a high level of confidence in achieving a higher level 
of education (Nauta, 2007; Hirschi & Lage, 2007; Davis, 2007). The assumption is that when 
high school students recognise or have an interest about their career, they are more able to 
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make career plans and explore career options. They can also make the right career decisions 
and thus have a high level of satisfaction in their career life. High school students who knows 
their career interest, will be able to make career decision more easily on their future area 
competencies when they finished junior high school (grade 9). Moreover, these career mature 
students have high task commitment and are able to choose their university major more eas- 
ily when they are in Grade 12. 

Super (in Greenhaus & Callanan, 2006) suggested that individuals who have career matu- 
rity are those who can make the right career decisions when they are involved in the explora- 
tion of career planning. In this case, individuals can make the right career decisions based on 
adequate career knowledge, self-knowledge, and skills in making the career decision. Alvarez 
(2008), Crites (1978) and Wu (2009) revealed that career maturity is the behaviour displayed 
during the fulfilment of tasks. Savickas (1994) and Ahlgren and Etzel (2001) defined career 
maturity as the readiness of an individual to make career decisions, along with the indi- 
vidual’s ability to go through the stages of his/her development. High career maturity in an 
individual shows that he/she is ready to obtain information, make career decisions, and is able 
to overcome obstacles in his/her development duties. 

In Super’s theory, career maturity has two dimensions: cognitive and attitude. The cogni- 
tive dimension has two sub-dimensions: career planning and career exploration. The career 
planning focuses on how an individual thinks about working; knows about work conditions; 
what education to take in accordance with the goal; and collects information about the work, 
such as talking to adults about work and career plan, taking courses, extracurricular activi- 
ties, or internship. Whereas in career exploration, the individual shows a willingness to obtain 
information about specific job using his/her own resources, such as asking professionals or 
adults about the job, reading a book or watching a movie, and doing well in education. Fur- 
thermore, the attitude dimension has two sub-dimensions: decision-making and world-of- 
work information. The decision-making sub-dimension illustrates the ability of an individual 
to use his/her knowledge and thoughts to make a decision or career plan. The world-of-work 
information sub-dimension is related to the knowledge about finding one’s interests, capabili- 
ties and knowledge on how to do certain jobs. 

In Holland’s RIASEC (Realistic, Investigative, Artistic, Social, Enterprising and Conven- 
tional, 1985), individuals with real interest have a high orientation towards activities that 
involve physical skills and masculinity. They tend to choose jobs that are oriented to practical 
matters and outdoor activities. They do not like to interact with other people and prefer sim- 
ple things. Individuals with investigative interest are generally oriented to reasoning tasks and 
using deep thinking in problem-solving. They can troubleshoot and analyse problems well 
because they tend to think mathematically, such as observation and evaluation; are cautious, 
critical, and highly curious. Individuals with artistic interest tend to think about abstract mat- 
ters, such as beauty and creativity. They also like complex, emotional, intuitive and imagina- 
tive matters. Individuals with social interest tend to be communicative, and they are friendly 
and sociable, helpful, and tolerant. Moreover, they have verbal skills and good interpersonal 
relations. Individuals with enterprising interest tend to be confident, adaptable, assertive and 
ambitious. They are full of energy, extroverted, optimistic, risk-takers and are spontaneous; 
they have good verbal skills and can lead others. Individuals with conventional interest gener- 
ally have good abilities in clerical and numerical skills. They like doing things that are detailed 
and systematic; and are reasonably stable and traditional in nature. Some examples of jobs 
related to this orientation are cashiers, statisticians, bank employees. 

Each of Holland’s six basic personality types (Realistic, Investigative, Artistic, Social, 
Enterprising and Conventional) (1997b in Nauta, 2005) has a unique constellation of pre- 
ferred activities, self-beliefs, abilities, and values. Holland (in Nauta, 2005) suggested that 
there are four basic important concepts about career interest, namely congruence, differentia- 
tion, consistency and identity. Congruence is described as how the person’s interest fits the 
environment. When the individuals are in an environment that is congruent with their career 
interest, they will be more satisfied and survive better. 

The concept of differentiation illustrates the difference between the highest score and the 
lowest score of the six personality types in career interest measured by Self-Directed Search 
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(SDS), (Holland, 1990, in Brown & Lent 2013). Individuals with high interest differentiation 
have a clear distinction between the types of interest in the RIASEC. Individuals with low 
level of interest differentiation tend to have clear boundaries in choosing their career. Hirschi 
and Läge (2007) explained that students’ level of differentiation is the difference between 
the three highest scores (predominant interest) and the three lowest scores in RIASEC. If 
students have big differences between the three highest scores (predominant interest) and the 
three lowest scores, it means that they would have a high degree of interest differentiation. On 
the other hand, if the differences between the three highest scores (predominant interest) and 
the three lowest scores were small, then they would have a low level of interest differentiation. 
Hence, individuals with a high level of differentiation have a clear career interest and that 
makes them more prepared and easily able to make a career decision and choice (Davis, 2007; 
Hirschi, 2010). This research will therefore see students’ level of differentiation in accordance 
with their career maturity. 

Several pairs of interest have similarities with other interests. Bullock (2006) and Leh- 
berger (1988) described the concept of interest consistency as the proximity of two domi- 
nant types owned by a person in the hexagonal model proposed by Holland. Theoretically, 
Holland (in Nauta, 2005) suggested that individuals who have two dominant interests are 
adjacent to the hexagonal model, whereas individuals with a low level of consistency have 
two dominant interests that are opposed to the model. Other researchers found that career 
interest consistency is associated with the stability of career choice (Villwock et al., 1976), 
the persistence and academic achievement in the higher education stage (Wiley & Magoon, 
1982), the stability in employment (Gottfredson & Lipstein, 1975), and the ability to choose 
and perform in the career (Holland et al., 1975). It means that individuals with high consist- 
ency will be more stable in career choice, and have high academic achievement and a good 
career life. The concept of identity is a situation in which a person has an idea about career 
goals with clear and stable interests and talents. 

Based on the exposure and the findings of research described above, this research seeks to 
find the relationship between the level of differentiation and consistency and career matu- 
rity. The two variables (differentiation and consistency) have received less attention than the 
congruence. In fact, interest differentiation and interest consistency are predictive in career 
decision-making, career choice stability, and work satisfaction (Holland, in Brown & Lent, 
2013). It also shows career maturity It means the interest differentiation and consistency give 
many advantages in building career maturity in adolescence but few researches found, espe- 
cially in Indonesia. This research uses only two concepts of Holland’s theory (differentiation 
and consistency) because the other two concepts (congruence and identity) are usually used 
qualitatively in a clinical setting, and as such these two concepts could not be included in this 
research. 

The research question of this study is whether or not there is a relationship between interest 
differentiation and interest consistency and career maturity in Grade 10 students in Jakarta. 
The goal of this study is to find a correlation between interest differentiation and interest 
consistency and career maturity in Grade 10 students in Jakarta. 


2 METHODS 


This research is a quantitative study that uses correlation techniques in data analysis. The 
sampling method is non-probability (non-random sampling). The respondents were Grade 
10 students in Senior High School (SMA) in Jakarta of 11-19 years age range, and major- 
ing both in natural science and social science. Three high schools were involved as respond- 
ents. To measure career maturity, Career Development Inventory (CDI) by Super (1975, in 
Hinkelman & Kivlighan, 1998) was used after being translated and adapted into an Indo- 
nesian language and situation by Larasati (2010). After performing a trial, the CDI found 
the coefficient of Cronbach’s alpha score of 0.824 for cognitive dimension and Cronbach 
alpha score of 0.710 for attitude dimension. To measure the interest consistency and interest 
differentiation, the researchers used a measuring instrument of SDS (Holland), which had 
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been translated and adapted by Suzanna et al. (1990, in Wijaksana, 1992). For SDS Holland, 
researcher did not do any trial because this inventory is usually used as an assessment test 
which reliability and validity proved. 


3 RESULTS 


Respondents in this research were Grade 10 high school students in Jakarta. This research 
used 222 respondents. 


3.1 Career maturity 


A significant mean difference was found in both the natural science group (IPA) and the 
social science group (IPS) in their career maturity (t = 2,136; p = 0.034 < 0.05). Students in the 
natural science group (IPA) had a higher mean score of career maturity than students in the 
social science group (IPS). Nevertheless, different results showed that mean differences were 
not found between male and female students in career maturity. This indicates that there are 
no differences between males and females among the respondents in their career maturity. 


3.2 Interest differentiation and consistency 


A significant mean difference was found in interest differentiation of student genders 
(t = —2.252; p = 0.025 < 0.05). Female students had a higher differentiation mean score than 
male students. This indicates that female students had clearer interests than male students. 
Regarding the other result, there was no significant mean difference of interest differentia- 
tion among the students of both the natural science group and the social science group. 

Moreover, there were no differences in interest consistency both in gender and in groups of 
interest. In other words, males and females did not differ in interest consistency. In addition, 
there were no differences in interest consistency between the natural science group and the 
social science group. 

Correlation among variables: 


Table 1. Correlation result among variables. 


Career Interest Interest 
Variable N maturity differentiation consistency 
Career maturity 222 1 
Interest differentiation 222 0.160* 1 
Interest consistency 222 —0.047 0.145* 1 


Table 1 shows that the differentiation variable has a significant correlation with career 
maturity (r = 0.160; sign. los.005). It indicates that higher differentiation will be followed by 
higher career maturity. In contrast to the differentiation variable, the consistency variable is 
not significantly correlated with career maturity. Consistency has a significant correlation 
only with the differentiation variable. In other words, a higher level of interest differentiation 
will be followed by a higher level of interest consistency. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The positive correlation between differentiation and career maturity indicates that the higher 
the students’ interest differentiation is, the higher the students’ career maturity will be. In 
other words, when students can identify a deep and specific career interest they will have bet- 
ter preparation in the planning and making of a career decision, conducting exploration of 
career fields, and making career decisions based on their interest and information about their 
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career. This result is consistent with previous studies conducted by Holland et al. (1975) and 
Lunneborg (1975). On the contrary, students with low level interest differentiation cannot 
identify deep and specific interest, and this vagueness of interest eventually makes it more 
difficult for them to make career decisions. 

This research also found a significant difference of interest differentiation between male and 
female students. The result is in line with previous studies (Fouad & Mohler, 2004; Hirschi, 
2009; Stark, 2001) which found that female students had a higher level of differentiation career 
interest than male students. According to Hirschi and Lage (2008), female students have a higher 
level of interest differentiation because they are generally more knowledgeable and have more 
information about the career world than male students. Bullock and Reardon (2005) suggested 
that students with higher sensitivity level in career interest will be open to various options and 
opportunities related to existing career fields, and therefore they are prepared to make better 
career decisions. According to Crites (1978, in Hirschi & Lage, 2008), students’ level of sensitiv- 
ity in career interest is an important preparation aspect in making career decisions. Fuller et al. 
(1999) also suggested that students who cannot identify their career interests tend to have low 
willingness to explore ideas and this limits their information about career interest and fields. 

In contrast to differentiation, consistency is not related to career maturity. According to 
Sharf (2006), an individual may have low level interest consistency, but has good ability and 
readiness to choose a career field. For example, a student who has interest in a career field 
associated with clerical and numerical ability and accounting, but who also has interest in 
music, may only have readiness in making career decision by choosing to become a bank 
employee. In this case, the career decision to become a bank clerk has been influenced by 
the interest depth and the extent of information he/she has related to the career field. Thus, 
consistency can be said to be influenced by many variables, and therefore could be another 
research topic to be investigated. 

This research has implications for practical matters. The research result can predict that stu- 
dents with high career interest differentiation are able to identify their deep and specific inter- 
est so it helps them in making a correct decision and to be more mature in career. Adults can 
intervene in developing student career maturity by giving them more opportunity to explore, 
to obtain information, and to make plans in their career activities. This would increase the 
level of student interest differentiation. Parents, teachers and other adults can assist students 
in achieving these skills to make proper preparation for their career development. 
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ABSTRACT: Underachievement is defined as a discrepancy between ability and perform- 
ance. Many students with underachievement problems in primary school have concurrent 
reading problems. Moreover, one of the causes of underachievement in students is the lack 
of motivation in reading. In order to enhance reading motivation, many methods can be 
applied. Teaching reading strategies and applying reading diaries, for example, have been 
implemented. Using a single-case study design, an elementary school student with reading 
problems is trained to use the Read-Ask-Put (RAP) reading strategy and to make reading 
diaries after the reading session. The result shows that using RAP reading strategy and writing 
reading diaries enhance the reading motivation of the student, although the difference is not 
significant. However, after intervention, the participant claims to experience increased read- 
ing capability and reports higher confidence in dealing with more difficult reading material. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Academic achievement is one of the indicators of learning success in school (Scheerens, 
1990). A student with good academic ability has the potential to excel in their academic 
achievement. Yet in reality, many students with good academic ability may not necessarily 
perform as well as they should (Coil, 2010). This phenomenon is known as academic undera- 
chievement. Conceptually, academic underachievement refers to a significant gap between 
ability and performance (Coil, 2010). According to Coil (2010), academic underachievement 
is usually degenerative, which means that it begins in the early grades and the effects accu- 
mulate as the child grows older. To help underachievers, there are several strategies that can 
be applied (Coil, 2010); but in choosing the appropriate strategies, the teachers and par- 
ents should first consider the students’ characteristics (Rahal, 2010). Mandel and Marcus 
(as cited in Chukwu-Etu, 2009) categorized underachiever students into six categories, 1.e., 
anxious underachiever, defiant underachiever, wheeler-dealer underachiever, identity-search 
underachiever, sad or depressed underachiever, and coasting underachiever. The type of 
underachiever that can be found in most schools is the coasting underachiever (Bond, n.d.; 
Rahal, 2010). Students of this type are usually considered as lazy and unmotivated, which 
may not always be true (Bond, n.d.; Chere & Hlalele, 2014). They may actually have high 
motivation, but only in activities that interest them (Bond, n.d.). They tend to only do fun 
activities and typically do not show a strong and consistent effort in learning (Rahal, 2010). 
One example of a coasting underachiever is O, an 11-year-old male student in 6th grade. 
O’s intellectual ability was above average. Having such ability, he has the potential to obtain 
good marks in school. However, both his teacher and his parents reported that his perform- 
ance was not satisfactory. As a coasting underachiever, O showed high motivation only in 
subjects that he liked, such as sports, computer science, arts, and other subjects related to 
practical activities. O did not like reading activities. O seemed disinterested in subjects or 
activities related to reading activities. He would frequently lose his concentration and often 
chatted with friends during study sessions. As a result, he was often unable to finish his tasks 
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on time and would likely receive poor grades. O’s condition was consistent with the research 
findings of Ryan (as cited in Chukwu-Etu, 2009) and Stroet (2009). Ryan found that 75% of 
students with underachievement problems in primary school also had reading problems. In 
addition, Stroet (2009) found that the lack of reading motivation, especially in male students, 
is one contributing factor of underachievement. Therefore, reading activity is an important 
issue in the topic of underachievement (Chukwu-Etu, 2009). 

In many literatures, reading activity is considered as an important element of student 
achievement, both in academic and in other aspects of life (Ryan, as cited in Chukwu-Etu, 
2009; Pečjak & Košir, 2004). According to Baier (2011), reading activity is a fundamental 
factor in academic achievement because this activity is found in every school subject. Wig- 
field and Guthrie (1997) explained that the volume and variety of readings are affected by a 
student’s reading motivation. Students with high reading motivation tend to read more and 
show better results in reading tests or in their academic performance (Pečjak & Košir, 2004; 
Applegate & Applegate, as cited in Saw, 2014). 

Reading motivation is defined as the likelihood to engage in reading or choosing to read 
(Gambrell, 2011). It is a construction that consists of three aspects, namely self-efficacy 
belief, achievement belief, and social aspect (Wigfield & Guthrie, 1997). Self-efficacy belief 
refers to the students’ beliefs about their competence and ability in terms of reading. This 
aspect consists of three dimensions, which include reading efficacy, reading challenge, and 
reading work avoidance. On the other hand, the achievement belief refers to factors related to 
reading orientation, an individual’s perception of the usefulness of reading, and whether the 
encouragement for reading comes from within or outside the student. This aspect consists of 
six dimensions, including reading curiosity, reading involvement, importance of reading, rec- 
ognition for reading, reading for grades, and competition in reading. Lastly, the social aspect 
comprises of two dimensions. The first dimension is social reasons for reading, which refers 
to the desire to share the meaning of the reading material to other people, while the second is 
compliance, which involves reading due to external demands. 

Saw (2014) explained that reading motivation is an important issue in primary school. A 
primary school student who is disinterested or inactive in reading activities usually does not 
develop the reading motivation needed in the subsequent level of education (Pečjak & Košir, 
2004). Therefore, in this research, the intervention was focused on the enhancement of read- 
ing motivation in a primary school underachiever. To enhance reading motivation, many 
strategies can be used. Some researchers have devised various strategies that can be used to 
improve students’ reading motivation, such as using a wide range of reading material and 
providing opportunities to discuss, offering the chance to read in the classroom and to make 
choices about what and how they read, sharing reading experiences, providing a challenging 
environment for reading as well as appreciation and positive feedback, and teaching reading 
strategies and writing reading diaries (Pečjak & Košir, 2004; Gambrell, 2011). 

The strategies implemented in this research included teaching the use of reading strategies 
and writing reading diaries. In teaching reading strategies, the participant was trained to use 
reading strategies to enhance reading comprehension. According to Afflerbach, Pearson, 
and Paris (2008), teaching reading strategies can help the participant become fluent readers, 
which in turn can make the student more confident and motivated to read more. Harvey 
(n.d.) proposed four reading strategies commonly used to enhance reading comprehension 
among primary school students, including Rainbow Dots, Story-Map, Manipulative Object, 
and RAP (Read, Ask, and Put). Rainbow Dots is a strategy that combines four general read- 
ing strategies: visualization, summarization, making inferences, and making connection. This 
strategy is suitable for third grade elementary school students. A Story-Map is a strategy for 
helping students understand the elements of a story through the visual pathway and is suit- 
able for narrative readings. Manipulative Object is a strategy that utilizes real objects associ- 
ated with stories or readings and is generally used with students who are in the early grades 
of elementary school. While in RAP (Read, Ask, and Put) strategy, a student is directed to 
read the paragraph, ask questions about the reading, and summarize the information in their 
own words. This strategy is mostly used with primary school students or secondary school 
students with learning difficulties. 
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Among these four strategies, the strategy that was selected for this research is the RAP 
(Read, Ask, and Put) strategy. This strategy was chosen because it was deemed suitable 
for the participant who at the time of study was in 6th grade. In contrast, Rainbow Dots 
and Manipulative Object are more suitable for younger students. The RAP strategy is also 
well suited to better understand various types of reading, such as narrative and expository 
readings. Moreover, the RAP strategy, that involves a metacognitive process (El-Koumy, 
2004; Hagaman, Luschen, & Reid, 2010), is also appropriate for the participant, who has 
above average intelligence. In metacognitive processes, students are expected to be aware 
of what they know and what they do not know, as well as to regulate the learning proc- 
ess by means of planning, monitoring, and evaluating (Livingston, 1997). A student with 
a low or average intellectual ability is likely to encounter difficulties engaging in such a 
process. 

In writing reading diaries, students are trained to reflect what they have read and to then 
relate the materials they read with their life experiences. This strategy was adapted from 
the intervention made by Hulleman, Godes, Hendricks, and Harackiewicz (2010). Hulleman 
et al. (2010) believed that by perceiving a connection between a lesson and its usefulness in 
life, students’ interest in the subject will increase. In the intervention, the researchers asked 
high school students to write down the relationship between the materials and their lives. 
This intervention principle was then applied in the context of reading by Gambrell (2011). 
By writing down the relationship between what they read and their lives, students realize that 
what they read have meanings in their lives. As a result, they will begin to perceive reading as 
a beneficial activity and will be more motivated to read. 

Both teaching reading strategies and writing reading diaries have different targets. The 
target of teaching reading strategies is the cognitive aspect of reading. By learning strate- 
gies, the participant can improve his ability to understand and remember the content of 
reading material. On the other hand, the target of writing reading diaries pertains more to 
the affective aspect because it raises the participant’s awareness about the benefits of read- 
ing. By combining the two strategies, it is expected that the participant’s reading motivation 
will improve. Therefore, the problem that the current research is addressing is, “Can teach- 
ing RAP reading strategies and writing reading diaries enhance the reading motivation of 
an underachiever?” 


2 METHOD 


The study design applied in this study is the A-B single case design, which was developed from 
a within-subjects design, involving two measurements of the same participant (Bordens & 
Abbott, 2011). The study design with a single participant generally has three components: the 
repeated measures, the baseline phase, and the treatment phase (Engel & Schutt, 2008). The 
research participant was selected through purposive sampling, wherein investigators inten- 
tionally attempted to find a subject with characteristics consistent with the objectives of the 
study (Kumar, 2005). In this study, the participant was O (11 years old), a 6th grade student 
possessing the characteristics of a coasting underachiever. 

The general objective of the intervention program was to increase reading motivation in 
an underachieving student through the teaching of RAP (Read, Ask, Put) reading strategies 
and writing reading diaries. The specific objectives of this intervention were to teach the use 
of RAP (Read, Ask, Put) reading strategies and to train the student to write reading diaries. 
The measurement tool used to measure reading motivation was the Motivations for Read- 
ing Questionnaire (MRQ) developed by Wigfield and Guthrie (1997). The measurement was 
chosen because it is intended for determining reading motivation in students from grades 3 
through grade 8. The instrument consists of 54 items that are divided into eleven dimensions. 
Some examples of the MRQ items are presented in Table 1. 

For each item of the MRQ, the subject was asked to respond by choosing among one of 
four possible answers: (1) very different from me, (2) a little different from me, (3) a little 
like me, and (4) a lot like me. Scores obtained from this measure are generally classified into 
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Table 1. The examples of MRQ items. 


Dimension Indicator Items example 

Reading Efficacy Student’s feeling that he has good I am a good reader 
competence in reading activities 

Reading Challenge Student’s strong willingness to read I like hard, challenging 
difficult reading materials and books 
looking at it as a challenge 

Reading Work Avoidance Student’s desire to avoid reading I don’t like vocabulary 
activities questions 

Reading Curiosity Students read for their desire to learn I like to read about new 
about specific topics of interest things 


Reading Involvement 


Importance of Reading 


Recognition for Reading 


Reading for Grades 
Competition in Reading 


Social Reasons for Reading 


Compliance in Reading 


Students read for their urge for 
pleasure or enjoyment through 
reading passages like 

Students read because they consider 
that it is important to do and 
beneficial for him 

Students read because they feel happy 
to get recognition or appreciation 
from others was significant for him 

Students read to pursue a satisfactory 
achievement 

Students read for their urge to compete 


or trying to exceed the other students. 


Students read because they have a 
desire to share a story or meaning 
of the text they have read 

Students read for commands, 
demands, or task. 


I make pictures in my 
mind when I read 


It is important to me to 
be a good reader 


I like having the teacher 
say I read well 


I read to improve my 
grades 

I like being the best at 
reading 

My friends and I like to 
trade things to read 


I read because I have to 


Preparation 
e doing need analysis 
*reviewing literature 
* formulating program 
* preparing intrument 


Figure 1. Research procedure. 


Intervention 


*teaching RAP (read, ask put) 
reading strategies 


*training how to make reading 
diaries 


Analysis 
*analyzing data 


e making conclusion 


three categories based on hypothetical means, namely low (54-108), medium (109-162), and 
high (163-216). The indicators of success of this intervention included the increase of the 
participant’s MRQ score after intervention and positive changes in the participant’s daily 
evaluation. 

The research procedure was divided into three phases, i.e. the preparation phase, the inter- 
vention phase, and the analysis phase. The details of each phase are shown in Figure 1. 

The intervention program was designed to be implemented across 7 sessions, with each 
session lasting 45-60 minutes. The duration of teaching RAP strategies was 20-30 minutes. 
Afterwards, the participant was asked to find the relationship between the content of the 
reading material and his real life experiences. Results from these reflections were then writ- 
ten in reading diaries worksheets. After the intervention program was completed, the data 
obtained during the intervention were then analyzed. 
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3 RESULTS 


The intervention was implemented in 7 sessions within a 3-week timeframe. Each session 
lasted about 45-60 minutes. Each meeting started at 5 p.m. In general, the participant was 
very cooperative throughout the intervention. He noted the instructions carefully and fol- 
lowed each activity properly. He also consistently followed the intervention, starting from the 
very first session to the last session, although his health had declined on the fourth day of 
the intervention. Nevertheless, the intervention was implemented smoothly and managed to 
meet the targets that had originally been set. 

Based on the evaluations of the participant’s comprehension of the reading material, 
the participant demonstrated that he was able to capture the essence of the reading and to 
explain it again using his own words. He also showed an ability to apply the RAP strategy 
independently and to find the relationship between the content of reading and his life. By 
comparing the MRQ scores he obtained before and after the intervention, the total score of 
the participant’s reading motivation was found to increase by 8 points from 137 to 145. While 
this suggested some positive changes, the changes were not significant as both scores were in 
the same category (i.e., medium). Analyses of the changes occurring in various dimensions of 
reading motivation are illustrated in two parts, separated based on whether the dimensions 
are internally or externally motivated. The first part pertains to the dimensions of internal 
motivation, which is depicted in Figure 2. Part two, on the other hand, is the dimensions of 
external motivation and is illustrated in Figure 3. 

Figure 2 shows the increase in three dimensions, i.e. reading work avoidance, reading 
curiosity, and reading involvement. The levels of two other dimensions, i.e. reading efficacy 
and importance for reading, had decreased. One other dimension, namely reading challenge, 
did not change. 

In Figure 3, increases in two dimensions were noted, which include the increase in 
recognition for reading and in social reasons for reading. One dimension (i.e., compliance 
in reading) declined, while two other dimensions (i.e., reading for grades and competition in 
reading) did not change. 

Using daily evaluation worksheets, the participant’s affective aspects were assessed. The 
results revealed that the participant showed positive emotional changes over time. It is 


3.5 
== Reading Efficacy 
3 À 
Reading Challenge 
2.5 #2 Reading Work 
Avoidance 
2 —<— Reading Curiosity 
15 —i Reading 
Involvement 
1 —@— Importance of 


| R Reading 
Before Intervention After Intervention 


Figure 2. Comparisons of MRQ scores in the dimensions of internal motivation. 
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Before Intervention After Intervention 


Figure 3. Comparisons of MRQ scores in the dimensions of external motivation. 


important to note that in the first three sessions, the participant’s emotions tended to be neu- 
tral, but during the fourth session, there was a change in which the participant was unhappy. 
This negative emotion was apparently due to his physical condition as he was not feeling well 
that day. Finally, in the last three sessions, the participant reported the feeling of excitement. 

At the end of the intervention, the participant stated that he was happy to follow the series 
of intervention activities because he was able to learn new things. He also claimed that the 
teaching of reading strategies was beneficial because he became more skilled in finding the 
main idea and supporting ideas in a paragraph. In addition, the participant admitted that by 
practicing to retell the reading content in his own words, he was able to find the finer points 
of the reading more quickly. This ability is useful for working on essay examination ques- 
tions. When answering questions on an exam, answers usually cannot be written down in ver- 
batim as they are expressed in textbooks. Therefore, learning to find the essence of reading 
through this strategy can prove to be extremely helpful. The participant also reported to have 
applied this strategy while taking his final exams, which happened to take place in the middle 
of the implementation of the intervention. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The purpose of the intervention in the present study was to improve the reading motivation 
of the participant. In general, the intervention program was implemented without trouble. 
However, the improvement of the participant’s reading motivation was not optimal. The 
total scores on the MRQ obtained by the participant both before and after the intervention 
were in the same medium category. Moreover, three dimensions of motivation had decreased 
while three other dimensions remained unchanged. Several factors that possibly contributed 
to the results will be discussed further in this section. 

First, as mentioned earlier, the RAP reading strategy consists of three stages, i.e. reading 
the paragraph, asking questions about the readings, and summarizing the readings using 
the participant’s own words. Also as discussed earlier, these stages involve a metacognitive 
process (El-Koumy, 2004; Hagaman, Luschen, & Reid, 2010). During these stages, an indi- 
vidual is trained to monitor the student’s reading process so as to gain awareness of what 
he understands and what he does not understand. This awareness can in turn influence the 
student’s self-efficacy. More particularly, as long as he understands what he is reading, his 
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self-efficacy will increase. On the other hand, if he believes that he does not understand the 
reading, his self-efficacy decreases. In this intervention, the score of reading efficacy was 
found to decline, which presumably occurred because the participant was aware of the dif- 
ficulties he was facing while trying to understand the reading using the RAP reading strategy. 
The same reason may also help explain the lack of change in the reading challenge score. In 
other words, because the participant did not feel confident in his reading abilities, he did not 
feel challenged to read. 

Second, the purpose of writing reading diaries was to develop the participant’s aware- 
ness about the importance and benefits of reading activities. In this intervention, however, 
the results seemed to indicate the absence of such awareness. Based on the results of the 
MRQ, the change in the dimension of importance of reading tended to be negative. This 
probably occurred due to limitations in the implementation of the strategy of writing read- 
ing diaries in this intervention. As stated earlier, this strategy was adapted from a strategy 
introduced by Hulleman et al. (2010). However, in the study conducted by Hulleman et al., 
this strategy was implemented for the course of one semester and focused on one particular 
subject. This gave students the chance to explore the benefits of reading in greater depth and 
in turn created greater motivation to learn. In contrast, in the intervention of the current 
study, writing reading diaries was implemented in only 7 sessions, and the reading theme 
was changed every day. As a result, the internalization process of the importance of reading 
did not happen. 

Third, except for the reading efficacy, reading challenge, and the importance of reading, 
the levels of the other three dimensions (i.e. reading for grades, competition in reading, and 
compliance in reading) did not increase. This was probably due to the external factors of 
motivation for these other three dimensions. On the other hand, both teaching reading strat- 
egies and the writing reading diaries that was applied in the current study are perhaps more 
effective for improving internal motivation. 


5 CONCLUSION 


The result of this study shows that teaching RAP reading strategy and writing reading dia- 
ries can enhance the reading motivation of an underachiever, but this enhancement was not 
significant. The participant’s motivation score in the Motivations for Reading Questionnaire 
(MRQ) only increased by 8 points after the intervention (from 137 to 145), and these pre- 
test and post-test scores were in the same category range. Even though the result was not 
significant, however, based on the qualitative evaluation, the participant felt more confident 
in dealing with more difficult reading material after the intervention. 
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ABSTRACT: Sexuality is a part of life. Therefore, receiving accurate information about sex- 
uality—known as sex education—is one of the rights of children. UNESCO (2009) stated that 
sex education aims to equip children with knowledge, skills, and values regarding sexual and 
social relationships to make them better decision makers in their adulthood. It is specifically 
geared to remove gender inequalities as one of the Sustainable Development Goals set by the 
United Nations (UN). Furthermore, enabling sex education is closely linked to the local cul- 
ture. In Indonesia, discussing sexuality is commonly considered taboo. Thus, as a UN mem- 
ber, Indonesia does not yet have national programmes related to sex education for students, 
even though it is mandated by the constitution. In contrast, in response to the current school 
climate, the need for sex education is recognised by the school community as essential. This 
study describes a pilot programme of sex education that is delivered to fourth grade students 
at one elementary school in Jakarta, Indonesia. It is found that their knowledge of sexuality 
is generally below the requisite level and is significantly different between boys and girls. Both 
genders are also different in terms of their success in achieving the programme’s goals. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Sexuality is a natural part of life. According to the Indonesian Ministry of Health (2009), 
sexuality refers to the total aspect of human life associated with the genitals. Therefore, it 
is not surprising that receiving accurate information about sexuality—known as sex educa- 
tion—is one of the rights of children (UNFPA, 2014). Sex education aims to equip children 
with the knowledge, skills, and values regarding sexual and social relationships to make them 
better decision makers in their adulthood (UNESCO, 2009). 

The importance of sex education for students’ own advantage lies in the main premise of 
the United Nations (UN) mandate that the governments of each of its member nations will 
provide the service (UNESCO, 2009). 

Sex education is known to be the key for preventing risky sexual behaviour by teenagers. 
It is also a means to encourage teenagers to get involved in maintaining their own health as 
individuals (Bearinger et al., 2007). The need for sex education is forced by the global urgency 
to combat human immunodeficiency virus infection. 

UNFPA (2014) specifically mentioned that sex education should take place both in school 
and in community-based settings. Schools provide opportunities for large numbers of chil- 
dren to be recipients of sex education (Gordon, 2008, in UNESCO, 2009). Through the 
medium of the school, sex education can also be formally given to children just before they 
start to become mature adults and sexually active. Furthermore, sexuality as a subject is 
known to be a component of a comprehensive educational curriculum. By equipping the 
curriculum with the subject of sex education, students can obtain accurate information for 
developing their own personal attitudes related to sexuality (UNESCO, 2009). 

The need for sex education is crucial for students in elementary schools. Elementary school 
students are in the late childhood period that ranges from 6 to 12 years of age. It is the time 
when students start to become sexually mature and will progress to adolescence. Therefore, 
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this period is marked as the starting point of bodily maturation (Hurlock, 1991). Physical 
and sexual development happens fast, but it varies from one child to another. Some children 
enter the stage of puberty earlier than others. Girls also tend to mature earlier than boys. 
This difference of time makes some children feel awkward about the changes in their body, as 
their friends do not experience it at the same (Sukadji, 2000). Many of them also begin to feel 
shy or worry about their body. It can be concluded that change of the body affects children’s 
personal and social adjustment (Hurlock, 1991). 

Children in late childhood generally also have high curiosity (Hurlock, 1991). In terms of 
sexuality, children aged 6-9 years start to show a desire to learn about the body of the oppo- 
site sex. They begin to question the basic nature of sex. Older children aged 10-12 years start 
to have a romantic interest towards the opposite sex. They also have a deeper understanding 
of sexuality, compared with younger children, and are eager to know more about it by them- 
selves. However, the more children learn about sexuality by themselves, the more they become 
anxious about it (Berman, 2009). Thus, it appears that children in late childhood have a thirst 
for knowledge about sexuality, but they need adequate assistance to understand it properly. 

From a developmental point of view, developmental tasks of late childhood require chil- 
dren to be able to develop their capacity as social beings. They need to be able to get along 
and work with others. They are also expected to learn gender roles, understand themselves as 
growing human beings, and learn to be independent and responsible for themselves (Sukadji, 
2000). All of these developmental tasks, especially on the aspect of human sexuality, are con- 
sistent with the purpose of and topics covered in sex education. 

Contrary to the UN mandate for delivering a comprehensive sex education for children, 
in Indonesia sex education is still viewed as a controversial topic. The programme has met 
strong criticism from conservative officials who argued that it should not be made compul- 
sory (IPPF, 2013). On the other hand, there are also parties who support and strongly urge 
the government to include sex education as a part of school curriculum. The Indonesian 
National Child Protection Commission (Komisi Perlindungan Anak Indonesia/KPAJ) is one 
of the parties to push the government to implement sex education in school. The reason 
is that the majority of Indonesian parents do not understand the topic in order to inform 
their own children adequately. KPAI has been proposing the inclusion of sex education in 
the school curriculum since 1999, but the government has not yet responded to the proposal 
(Yosephine, 2016). Thus, Indonesia still does not have a national programme of sex educa- 
tion delivered to its children. The current implementation of sex education for children in 
Indonesia is, therefore, run sporadically by those who think it is necessary. 

This study describes a pilot programme of sex education that is delivered to fourth grade 
students at one elementary school in Jakarta, Indonesia. The implementation of the sex edu- 
cation programme at this school is encouraged by the current school climate where students 
tease each other by touching others’ private parts. The initial assessment revealed that students 
had no idea regarding the appropriateness of touching others’ body parts. Thus, they touched 
others’ private parts to tease or in jest. This finding is in line with the broader context of Indo- 
nesia where the need and delivery of sex education are still considered taboo (IPPF, 2013). 


2 THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


Sex education aims to equip children with the knowledge, skills, and values regarding sexual 
and social relationships to make them better decision makers in their adulthood. In general, 
sex education has the following objectives (UNESCO, 2009): 


1. Improving knowledge and understanding about sexuality 

2. Explaining and clarifying personal feelings and values about sexuality 
3. Developing skills of decision making around issues of sexuality 

4. Promoting behaviour that avoids risks related to the sexual act 


Sex education, especially for students in kindergarten and elementary schools, is mainly 
aimed to understand issues related to the body and health. This understanding is achieved 
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within the framework of promoting the value of health and socio cultural value of the body, 
along with the effort towards raising child awareness about sexual harassment (UNFPA, 
2015). 

Four components are ideally included in sex education service. These are as follows 
(UNESCO, 2009): 


1. Knowledge: Sex education should provide accurate information about human sexuality. 

2. Values, attitudes, and social norms: Sex education should facilitate students to explore 
values, attitudes, and social norms that are applied regarding sexual behaviour, including 
mutual respect, human rights, tolerance, and gender equality. 

3. Interpersonal skills: Sex education should encourage acquisition of decision making, 
assertiveness, negotiation, and refusal skills in relation to the process of forming and 
maintaining relationships with others, such as family members, friends, and spouse. 

4. Responsibility: Sex education should encourage students to take responsibility for their 
behaviour. Responsibility can be defined in terms of caring for themselves and avoiding 
sexual harassment. 


Furthermore, UNFPA (2012) provides an overview of the topics to be discussed in sex 
education, which is as follows: 


1. Awareness of self and personal relationship with others 

2. Human development, including puberty, bodily functions, and reproduction 

3. Sexual behaviour 

4. Sexual health, including pregnancy, prevention of sexually transmitted diseases, contra- 
ception, and abortion 

5. Communication skills, negotiation, and decision making 


In accordance with UNFPA, Berman (2009) also stated that these five topics are the main 
topics of sex education. In addition, the sequence of topic delivery starts with a discussion 
about the human body, its anatomy, and the concept of puberty. It then continues with a 
discussion about gender roles and sexually related behaviour, followed by sexual health and 
self-protection. 

The wide range of objectives and topics of sex education makes it a long-term learning 
process, and it is strongly associated with the age and stage of development of students 
(UNFPA, 2015). Apart from the range of topics covered in sex education, the basic premise 
of effective sex education content is that it has to be suitable for the participants’ age (i.e. age 
appropriate) (UNESCO, 2009). Moreover, sex education should be given as early as possible. 
It is known that children as young as in kindergarten already can be the recipients of sex edu- 
cation services (UNFPA, 2015). In addition, the content also has to be relevant to the local 
culture, without ignoring the need for scientifically validated accuracy (UNESCO, 2009). 


3 METHOD 


3.1 Participants 


Participants in this study were all students, both boys and girls, in the fourth grade of elemen- 
tary schools. There were 31 male students and 34 female students who participated. 


3.2 Programme development 


The activities were constructed based on the initial assessment of the students’ baseline 
knowledge about sexuality. This assessment was done by asking all fourth grade students in 
the targeted school to answer a set number of questions related to the topic of sexuality cov- 
ered in the sex education programme, as stated by UNFPA (2014). From the answers given, 
we found that the majority of those fourth grade students have no basic knowledge of sexual- 
ity, ranging from naming body parts (including private parts) to understanding how to pro- 
tect one’s body from unwanted touch. Therefore, all the unknown information, as revealed 
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Table 1. The sex education programme: Topic, session, and goals. 


Session no. 
Topics (duration in minutes) Programme goals 
Awareness of self and personal 1(45) Identify/name the body part correctly 
relationship with others (including genitals) 
Human development 2 (25) Understand development of the human 
body and puberty 
Sexual behaviour 3 (30) Understand the differences of gender roles 
Sexual health 4 (60) Understand how to maintain personal 
hygiene 
Communication skills, negotiation, 5 (60) Understand how to protect one’s body 
and decision making from unwanted touch 


by the majority of students, was made part of sex education programme topics and goals, as 
listed in Table 1. 

Compared with the Ontario curriculum of the Canadian Ministry of Education and 
Training (2015), the participants’ baseline knowledge of sexuality was generally below the 
requisite level with respect to their grade and age of development. Some of the programme 
goals stated earlier are materials for the first to third grade students. These goals are: (1) to 
identify/name the body part correctly, (2) to understand the differences of gender roles, and 
(3) to understand how to maintain personal hygiene. Furthermore, the Ontario curriculum 
content for sex education for fourth grade students is already expanded to cover the compre- 
hension of sexual exploitation prevention, intimate human relationships, and healthy sexual 
conduct and its related preventable diseases. 

The sex education programme for this study was held as a one-day training programme. 
To make sure the learning processes were conducive, participants were grouped by gender 
while taking into account the number of students within one group. Thus, the activities were 
carried out by four groups from the whole class, two groups of boys and two groups of girls. 
The five sessions listed in Table 1 lasted for 220 minutes. 


3.3 Programme implementation 


Right before the sex education class started, all participants were asked to write down on a 
piece of paper what they wanted to know about the topic of sexuality. This was done as a way 
to assess their aspirations about sexuality and to customise the content of the class discussion 
to address what the participants wanted to know. However, all the participants still received 
the same basic information of sexuality related to each of the topic’s goals. Table 2 shows the 
percentage of responses gathered. 

Table 2 shows that the majority of male and female participants asked a specific question 
about sexuality. Examples of these questions included: ‘Why do people need to wear pants?’, 
‘I want to know about my genitals’, and “What is puberty?’. This is in line with what Hurlock 
(1991) stated that children in their late childhood generally have high curiosity, especially 
about the topic of sexuality. These children start to show a desire to learn about their own 
body and that of the opposite sex. 

The second leading response from all participants included questions unrelated to sexual- 
ity, such as ‘Does God forgive the terrorist?’ and ‘I want to be a great man’. However, focus- 
ing on the gender of the participants reveals that the majority of girls (80%) asked a question 
related to sexuality whereas only 50% of boys asked the same kind of questions. Half the 
number of male participants responded with irrelevant questions or responses. Also, only 
male participants declared that they did not have any questions related to sexuality or they 
did not want to know anything. This might be because children are more anxious to know 
more about sexuality (Berman, 2009). The dynamics between boys and girls might represent 
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Table 2. Participant responses and questions about sexuality. 


Type of response Boys (%) Girls (%) 
Nothing 15 — 
Irrelevant questions 16 — 
Irrelevant responses 19 20 
Asked one to two question(s) 50 80 


related to sexuality 


the differences among children in approaching sexuality and entering the stage of puberty. 
Girls also tend to mature earlier than boys (Sukadji, 2000). 


3.4 Measurements 


The difference in the participants’ knowledge of sexuality was examined through a pre-test 
and post-test. The pre-test also functioned as an assessment of the participants’ baseline 
knowledge. In other words, a set number of questions related to the content of the pro- 
gramme were given before and after the participants completed the programme. The fre- 
quency of correct answers for each question was compared between the pre-test and post-test 
assessments. The significant difference in the number of correct responses was determined by 
chi-square goodness of fit. Using this technique, the difference in the proportion distribution 
of the sample can be compared with the general population (Gravetter &Walinau, 2008). 


3.5 Hypotheses 


For the five sessions delivered to the participants, there were five hypotheses regarding the 
effectiveness of the programme. These hypotheses were as follows: 


1. There is no significant difference in the frequency of correct answers between the pre-test 
and post-test for the topic of awareness of human body. 

2. There is no significant difference in the frequency of correct answers between the pre-test 
and post-test for the topic of puberty. 

3. There is no significant difference in the frequency of correct answers between the pre-test 
and post-test for the topic of gender roles. 

4. There is no significant difference in the frequency of correct answers between the pre-test 
and post-test for the topic of sexual health. 

5. There is no significant difference in the frequency of correct answers between the pre-test 
and post-test for the topic of self-protection. 


4 RESULTS 


Table 3 provides details of the rates of correct responses recorded for the questionnaire given 
to the participants before and after the completion of the programme. 

Table 3 shows that boys and girls are different in terms of their success in achieving the pro- 
gramme’s goals. For the five goals targeted in the programme, boys only succeeded to achieve 
three goals. These goals were to identify/name the body part correctly, to understand how to 
maintain personal hygiene, and to understand how to protect the body from unwanted touch. 
On the other hand, girls succeeded in achieving all the five goals. With respect to the previous 
finding of gender differences regarding raising questions about sexuality, majority of girls 
raised more specific questions on sexuality compared with boys; thus, these findings add to 
the dynamics of variability between genders regarding sexuality. The several findings of this 
study re-emphasise the differences among children in approaching sexuality, where girls also 
tend to mature earlier than boys (Sukadji, 2000). 
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Table 3. Participant rate of correct responses in pre-test and post-test. 


Boys Girls 
Pre-test Post-test Pre-test Post-test 
Programme goals (%) (%) Significance (%) (%) Significance 
Identify/name the body parts 3 81 p < 0.05* 29 91 p < 0.05* 
correctly (including genitals) 
Understand the development of 0 26 p>0.05 0 36 p < 0.05* 
the human body 
Understand gender roles 0 9 p > 0.05 3 23 p < 0.05* 
Understand how to maintain 56 11 p < 0.05* 89 97 p < 0.05* 
personal hygiene 
Understand how to protect the 0 69 p < 0.05* 57 83 p < 0.05* 


body from unwanted touch 


*Significant at p = 0.05. 


Table 3 also shows that boys failed to achieve the programme’s goals of understanding the 
development of the human body and gender roles, whereas girls succeeded. From a practical 
viewpoint, boys tended to give a concrete but incomplete answer in the post-test. For exam- 
ple, they mentioned body parts that transform (e.g. muscle) to answer a question about the 
definition of puberty. Such answers cannot be counted as correct answers to substitute 
the expected response because the boys already participated in the programme and received 
the related learning materials. Further, the number of boys participating in the programme 
gives another perspective from a practical viewpoint. Boys appeared to be in a class situa- 
tion that was less conducive for learning as it was too noisy. This fact is somewhat related to 
the first finding that boys were not very curious about the material or the topic of sexuality 
included in the sex education programme. Therefore, they appeared to be less attracted to the 
programme and found it easier to make noise. They needed more enforcement to engage in 
the programme during the sessions given. 


5 CONCLUSION 


The UN has given a mandate to each of its members to deliver sex education as a school- 
based learning programme. Furthermore, the sex education programme in Indonesia is also 
mandated by law. Nonetheless, Indonesia still has no national curriculum related to sex edu- 
cation, and a formal school-based sex education programme for children is still commonly 
considered taboo or controversial (IPPF, 2013). On the other hand, in response to the current 
school climate, the need for sex education is recognised by the grassroots school community 
as essential. In one elementary school in Jakarta, it was found that students tease each other 
by touching others’ private parts because they have no knowledge about the appropriateness 
of such conduct. Therefore, a pilot programme of sex education was delivered to fourth 
grade students at that school. 

From the implementation of the pilot sex education programme, a number of interested 
findings were made. The students’ baseline knowledge of sexuality is generally below the 
requisite level with respect to their age and school grade. It was found that they lacked the 
knowledge that is necessarily known by first to third graders. Moreover, there was also a 
gender difference in the students’ curiosity about sexually related issues. When they were 
asked to write down what they wanted to know about sexuality, girls tended to ask more 
specific questions than boys. The latter tended to ask more irrelevant questions or give irrel- 
evant responses related to sexuality. Therefore, there was a difference between both genders 
in approaching sexuality. 
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Both genders also showed a difference in their success at achieving the goals of the sex 
education programme. From the five goal sessions delivered to the participants, the boys 
only succeeded in achieving three goals. In contrast, the girls succeeded in achieving all five 
goals of the programme. This result re-emphasises the difference between the two genders in 
approaching sexuality. Girls tend to mature early and are more receptive than boys. From a 
practical point of view, several factors that lead to this difference have been highlighted. One 
factor is the way in which the boys answered the question on pre-test and post-test. They 
tended to respond with a concrete but incomplete answer; thus, it cannot be counted as a cor- 
rect answer. They remembered only a fragment of the materials given without comprehensive 
understanding. Another factor is that the class was too noisy. The boys appeared to be less 
attracted to the programme, made more noise easily, and needed more enforcement during 
the sessions given. 

Based on the conclusions of this research, some suggestions for the successful implementa- 
tion of sex education programmes for elementary school children are as follows: 


1. The setting of the class during the programme is one of the crucial factors for the success 
of the programme. Furthermore, it needs more facilitators in each class to facilitate the 
learning process whenever the number of students increases. 

2. The programme needs to consider further about the content in terms of providing a con- 
crete one. Moreover, the programme should also assess the kind of concrete information 
from participants. 

3. Sex education for boys seems to require a more attractive packaging to make them more 
enthusiastic about participating in the programme. This is related to the characteristics of 
boys who show a less curiosity about sexuality than girls. 
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ABSTRACT: Initiation of Joint Attention (IJA) has been considered essential in the 
establishment of human social interaction for children with autism spectrum disorder. Three 
aspects are involved in such skill, namely, communication, language and social interaction. 
The goals of this study are, first, to increase the rate of prompting and reinforcement a father 
delivers to his child with pervasive developmental disorder, not otherwise specified and, 
second, to determine the effects of increased prompt and reinforcement on the child’s IJA. 
An A-B design study was set up, and the effects of the 23-session programme were measured 
before and after the intervention. The results reveal that, following the training, the father 
slightly increased use of prompt and reinforcement, but was unsuccessful in improving the 
child’s IJA. The length of programme, child’s perseverative interest in a certain object, child’s 
ability in perceiving eye gaze, and measurement of programme effectiveness were among the 
factors considered to contribute to the result of the study. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders, Fourth Edition, Text Revision 
(DSM-IV-TR) (American Psychiatric Association, 2000) explains the symptoms of autistic 
disorder with qualitative impairments in social interaction and communication, and 
restricted repetitive and stereotyped patterns of behaviour, interests, and activities. As cited 
in Mash and Wolfe (2010), autism is a spectrum disorder. This means that ‘its symptoms, 
abilities, and characteristics are expressed in many different combinations and in any degree 
of severity’ (Lord et al., 2000, in Mash & Wolfe, 2010). Under the same category of Pervasive 
Developmental Disorder (PDD), DSM-IV-TR classifies a disorder that shares the main 
characteristics of autistic disorder, but does not meet the full criteria, as PDD-Not Otherwise 
Specified (PDD-NOS). This disorder is referred to as ‘a severe and pervasive impairment in 
the development of reciprocal social interaction associated with impairment in either verbal 
or non-verbal communication skills or with the presence of stereotyped behavior, interests, 
and activities, but the criteria are not met for a specific Pervasive Developmental Disorder, 
Schizophrenia, Schizotypal Personality Disorder, or Avoidant Personality Disorder’ 
(American Psychiatric Association, 2000). As cited in Mash and Wolfe (2010), the primary 
problems of individuals with Autism Spectrum Disorder (ASD) stem from a deficit in their 
Theory of Mind (ToM) mechanism, a capability to predict others’ intention, goal, and desires 
behind their behaviours (Johnson & de Haan, 2011). ToM deficit seems to be most specific to 
children with autism (Mash & Wolfe, 2010). 

Researchers have considered that Joint Attention (JA) is the underlying skill of ToM’s 
development (Sebanz et al., 2005, in Ma, 2009). According to Batherton (1991) and 
Tomasello (1995), as cited in Schietecatte, et al. (2011), JA is closely related to one’s social- 
cognitive development in understanding others’ mental condition, such as feelings, thoughts, 
and intentions. Baron-Cohen et al. (1985, in Ma, 2009) concluded that ToM and JA are 
theoretically related as they share similar underlying cognitive capacity. 
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As cited in Vismara and Lyons (2007), JA refers to a child’s ability to coordinate attention 
between themselves and another individual and an object/event, in order to share interest or 
experience. There are two types of JA: 1) Response to Joint Attention (RJA), in which a child 
responds to another’s initiation to share attention towards an event/object, and 2) Initiation 
of Joint Attention (IJA), in which a child initiates sharing of attention towards an event/ 
object with another (Ma, 2009; Schertz & Odom, 2007; Taylor & Hoch, 2008). 

Studies have suggested that children with ASD can be trained in JA, and its success may lead 
to a progress in other aspects, such as language and communication, social behaviour, and posi- 
tive affect (Koeger et al., 1999, in Jones & Carr, 2004; Jones et al., 2006; Whalen et al., 2006). 
Meindl and Cannella-Malone’s (201 1) literature review concludes that most researchers trained 
RJA and IJA separately, with specific target behaviour and different instructions. According to 
Whalen and Schreibman (2003), although both forms of JA have similar social function, each 
skill has a different motivational parameter. As cited in Jones and Carr (2004), Corkum and 
Moore (1995, 1998) proposed that a child’s attempt of RJA is not necessarily socially moti- 
vated. The behaviour may be produced as learnt behaviour of ‘looking where someone else is 
looking’, and maintained by an external reward (i.e. a toy/object) (Butterworth & Jarret, 1991, 
as cited in Jones & Carr, 2004). In contrast, a child’s IJA is maintained by intrinsic rewards (i.e. 
social sharing) (Mundy, 1995, in Whalen & Schreibman, 2003). Ma (2009) explains that low JA 
is an early indicator of autism in a child. This low ability is not noted in the behaviour of eye 
gaze or pointing, but in the child’s lack of interest to interact (Jones & Carr, 2004). These find- 
ings suggest that training a child with ASD for IJA is more relevant to the functional aspect of 
JA, namely to share attention, than as a means to obtain an object. 

The purposes of this study are, first, to increase the rate of prompting and reinforcement a 
father delivers to his child with PDD-NOS and, second, to determine the effects of increased 
prompt and reinforcement on the child’s IJA. To achieve these purposes, the father of the child 
is trained to implement prompting and reinforcement during allocated playtime with the child. 


2 METHODS 


This was a single-subject study (Gravetter & Forzano, 2009) with an A-B design (Stocks, 
2000). The programme consisted of two time periods, before (A) and after (B) the inter- 
vention. There were five sessions during the baseline period, 15 sessions of intervention, 
and three sessions after the intervention. From the baseline to intervention session 5, the 
programme was set for 30 minutes per session. Given that the opportunity for the father to 
prompt the child, and to anticipate the child’s boredom, was in the first minutes of each ses- 
sion, the rest of the programme was then conducted for 10 minutes per session. 

Participants of this study were a father and son duo. The father acted as the programme 
implementer. The son was aged 10 years and had been diagnosed with PDD-NOS when 
he was 2.5 years. At the age of 10 years, the child’s autistic characteristics were still obvi- 
ous: he had limited verbal expression, his articulation was not clear, his communication type 
was mostly proto-imperative, he occasionally showed echolalia, and he was preoccupied with 
cigarette packages and Lego. 

The variable measured was the child’s IJA, defined as his initiation to conduct an activity, 
by means of non-verbal behaviour with or without verbal behaviour (i.e. comment), in order to 
gain another’s attention. Non-verbal behaviour included 1) coordinated gaze shifting, 2) proto- 
declarative pointing, 3) showing, and/or 4) giving. Verbal behaviour was defined as making com- 
ment: expressing one or more word(s) about the object while making eye contact with the father. 

The experiment was conducted in a 2.5 m x 3 m room. At one corner some objects, such 
as toys (Lego, cars), storybooks, coloured pencils, and some pictures, were placed on a table. 
The father and the son were then requested to enter the room. When the child showed IJA the 
moment he saw the objects, the father was required to reinforce this behaviour by expressing 
comments that were related to the objects. On the contrary, when the child did not show IJA, 
the father was required to show physical prompts to assist the child to first shift his gaze to 
him, then to the object, and to point towards the object he touched or stared at. 
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Event-recording (Sattler, 1988) was used to record the frequencies of three behaviours: 
1) child’s IJA, 2) father’s prompt (either physical or verbal), and 3) father’s reinforcement 
when the child showed IJA, through either a relevant comment or social engagement with 
the child’s activity. 

To measure the success of the programme, data analysis was conducted. 


1. Child’s IJA: Score | was given on every correct attempt at IJA followed by the child’s gaze 
shifting towards the father and the object. The child’s attempts at IJA that were prompted 
by the father were not scored. 

2. Father’s prompts: Score 1 was given on the father’s attempt to physically and verbally 
assist the child to shift his gaze and point. 

3. Father’s reinforcement: Score 1 was given on the father’s attempt to reinforce the child’s JA 
by expressing a relevant comment or by joining in the child’s play activity. The score was given 
to the father’s reinforcement of the child’s correct IJA, not of the child’s attempt at IJA. 


For each measurement, the same procedure of data analysis was conducted. Total frequency 
and mean were calculated for comparison at different moments of the programme (before and 
after intervention) to analyse its effectiveness. Intervention to increase the child’s IJA was consid- 
ered effective when there was an increase in the child’s attempt at IJA during final assessment. The 
father’s training was effective when he implemented prompting and reinforcement procedures 
correctly, with a minimum score of 85% for fidelity of implementation (Taylor & Hoch, 2008). 

Inter-observer reliability (Kerlinger & Lee, 2000) was measured by calculating the inter- 
observer agreement (Gravetter & Forzano, 2009; Taylor & Hoch, 2008). A minimum rate of 
80% was required (Sulzer & Mayer, 1972, as cited in Sarafino, 2012). 


3 RESULTS 


During five sessions of the baseline period, the child showed 13 attempts at IJA; four attempts 
could be scored correct, resulting in a mean score of 0.8. During 15 sessions of intervention, 
the child’s attempt at IJA increased almost two times the frequency during the baseline period. 
However, over 24 attempts, only four could be scored correct, resulting in a mean score of 
0.27. In the three sessions after the intervention, the child showed two correct attempts out of 
eight attempts, resulting in a mean score of 0.67. Figures 1 shows the mean of the child’s IJA. 

The materials used in this study were toys. One of them was Lego, which was the child’s 
favourite. Throughout the whole programme, as long as there was Lego, the child’s attention 
was preoccupied. The moment he saw Lego, the child did not attempt IJA. However, once he 
finished building something with Lego, he showed an attempt at IJA. For the first eight ses- 
sions of intervention, Lego was provided. The child attempted IJA after he finished building 
something, such as a robot, helicopter, or tree. From the ninth session, Lego was removed 
from the room and was replaced by other constructive materials, such as mini building bricks 
and puzzles. Unlike Lego, these building bricks and puzzles were pre-determined constructive 
materials. As a result, during the second half of the intervention period, the child focused on 
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Figure 1. Mean of the child’s initiation of joint attention (IJA). 
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Figure 2. Mean of the father’s fidelity of implementation on prompt. 
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Figure 3. Mean of the father’s fidelity of implementation on reinforcement. 


constructing the puzzle or mini building bricks according to its pre-determined result/form 
and showed only one attempt at IJA. This material replacement was believed to be related to 
the lower rate of the child’s IJA during the second half of the intervention programme. 

With regard to the father’s attempt at prompting the child, results showed that the father 
did not make any attempt to prompt the child during the baseline period. During and after 
the intervention, he made several attempts in most of the sessions. However, only a few 
attempts could be scored correct, resulting in a score of fidelity of implementation below the 
minimum rate of 85% (shown in Figure 2). 

During the baseline period, the father gave 57.15% correct reinforcement for the child’s IJA. 
This rate decreased to 36% during intervention. Although it increased to 45.45% after inter- 
vention, the rate was still below baseline and did not meet the minimum requirement rate of 
85%. Figure 3 shows mean values of the father’s fidelity of implementation on reinforcement. 

During the baseline the father gave 57.15% correct reinforcement on child’s IJA. This rate 
137 decreased to 36% during intervention. Although it increased to the rate of 45.45% dur- 
ing post- 138 intervention period, the rate was still below baseline, and did not meet the 
minimum require- 139 ment rate of 85%. Figure 3 below shows mean of father’s fidelity of 
implementation on rein- 140 forcement. 


4 DISCUSSION 


This study aimed to train a father to better use prompt and reinforcement in order to increase 
a child’s IJA. Some factors were considered to contribute to the results. Time-wise, the pro- 
gramme was conducted for 23 sessions from baseline to final assessment after the interven- 
tion, with the correct IJA frequency between 0 and 2. In comparison, previous research that 
proved to be effective was conducted over a longer period of time. Taylor and Hoch’s (2008) 
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study was conducted for 90 sessions with different increases in IJA: 100% in two subjects and 
40% in one subject, with a frequency between 0 and 6 per session. Therefore, although this 
study does not show an effective result, it is aligned with that of Taylor and Hoch (2008). To 
have better results, a longer period of time is required. 

Another factor that contributed to the result of this study was parental involvement. In 
this study, the father of the child played a role as the implementer of the programme through 
the use of prompt and reinforcement. The score of fidelity of implementation was below 
85%, for both prompt and reinforcement. This might lead to the conclusion that the training 
programme was not effective. However, when referring to the formula, fidelity of implemen- 
tation score was obtained by calculating the correct prompt/reinforcement attempts divided 
by the total number of prompt/reinforcement attempts (Taylor & Hoch, 2008). This may 
lead future studies to consider different perspectives. With regard to the father’s attempt to 
prompt the child, fidelity of implementation limited us to see only the father’s correct and 
incorrect prompting. This formula does not allow us to see the success of the father’s prompt 
in eliciting the child’s IJA. A future study may consider recording and analysing occurrence 
of the child’s IJA following the father’s correct prompting in order to measure the success of 
the prompts. In this study, a correct reinforcement attempt was scored for the father’s rein- 
forcement only of the child’s independent IJA, and not for the child’s prompted IJA. For a 
better description of the father’s reinforcement, a future study may also consider analysing 
the father’s correct reinforcement of the child’s prompted IJA. 

Many studies have proved to be successful when involving parents as agents. Among these 
were Vismara and Lyons (2007), and Ma (2009). Continued assistance to parents is required, 
and may be gradually decreased when parents’ skills increase. To evaluate parents’ skills, 
fidelity of implementation may be measured regularly. 

This study shows that the rate of the child’s IJA was low. This low rate did not simply 
indicate the fewer attempts of the child at IJA. The child’s attempts during baseline actu- 
ally doubled during the intervention. However, these attempts were mostly either pointing, 
showing, giving, or verbalising, without gaze shifting, whereas in this study we scored only 
the attempt that was followed by gaze shifting from the object to the father. Taylor and Hoch 
(2008) found that gaze shifting ‘was challenging to teach and remained a fairly inconsistent 
response’. This is related to an impairment in the brain, specifically in the superior tempo- 
ral sulcus; because of this, individuals with ASD have difficulties in responding to dynamic 
social stimulus, such as eye gaze (cited in Johnson & de Haan, 2011), as shown in the study 
of Speer et al. (2007). The child’s effort, although it was not followed by gaze shifting, could 
be an indication of the child’s awareness of the other’s presence and his desire to share experi- 
ence or interest with the other person (in this study, the father). 

Considering children with ASD and their perseverative interest on certain objects, the mate- 
rials used in an intervention need to be selected carefully. In their study, Taylor and Hoch 
(2008) replaced and relocated the objects in order to preserve the novelty and maintain the 
child’s interest. As proved in the Vismara and Lyon study (2007), objects of the child’s per- 
severative interest may function as a motivating operator that helps to elicit the child’s IJA. 
In this study, Lego was replaced with other constructive toys all at once in the second half of 
the intervention. This was believed to be the reason for the non-occurrence of the child’s IJA. 


5 CONCLUSION 


This study aimed to train a father to better use prompt and reinforcement in order to increase 
a child’s IJA. Although it does not show the intended result, this programme shows a positive 
impact. First, the child showed attempts at IJA through the behaviour of pointing, showing, 
giving, and verbalising. Second, compared with baseline, the father’s increased attempt to 
prompt and reinforce the child’s behaviour during and after the intervention suggests that the 
father made some effort to coordinate attention and be involved in the child’s play activity. 
Consistently implemented, this form of communication may lead to success of the child’s 
IJA, as shown in previous studies (i.e. Ma, 2009; Taylor & Hoch, 2008). 
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To increase its effectiveness, future research needs to train parents as intervention agents 
more intensively, both for prompting and for reinforcement. The scoring formula needs to 
be reconsidered to measure efforts of by parents and positive outcomes. A longer period of 
intervention with continuous evaluation is required in the design of the programme. Inten- 
sive communications with the family are suggested to guarantee the novelty and variety of 
the materials. This study shows that on his attempts at IJA, the child rarely shifts his gaze 
towards his father and the object. This suggests the need for future research to investigate 
whether training gaze shifting prior to intervention leads to better results. 
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Self-directed learning as a mediator of the relationship between 
contextual support and career decision self-efficacy 
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ABSTRACT: The difficulty of career planning can become a serious problem if a person 
experiences career uncertainty or career indecision, resulting in their inability to survive, to 
persist, and to maintain stability in their study and their work. This study aims to examine 
the role of self-directed learning as a mediator in the relationship between contextual support 
and career decision self-efficacy. This quantitative research used 496 4th semester Universi- 
tas Indonesia students as participants. The participants completed the Contextual Support 
Self-report, Career Decision Self-efficacy Short Form (CDSE-SF), and Student Self-directed 
Learning Questionnaire (SSDLQ). The result of this study shows self-directed learning as 
a partial mediator in the relationship between contextual support and career decision self- 
efficacy. The implications of this research is that factors in the higher education environment, 
especially those pertaining to the role of lecturers, must be optimized to increase students’ 
self-directed learning to improve their career decision self-efficacy. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


In the era of globalization and the ASEAN Economic Community (AEC), undergraduate 
students need to be ready to compete, because the population of workers in Indonesia will 
soon be dominated by workers from ASEAN countries. From the needs analysis of Univer- 
sitas Indonesia (UI) Career and Scholarship EXPO XIX held in the year 2015, which was 
attended by students from various universities, it was found that almost 70% of the attendees 
were UI students who experienced difficulties in career planning and who therefore required 
the services of career counseling and workshops/seminars on career preparation (Need 
Assessment Data UI Career and Scholarship EXPO XIX by the Faculty of Psychology UI 
with CDC UI, April 10, 2015). 

The difficulty of career planning can become a serious problem, as the issue highlights 
the effects of career uncertainty or career indecision in a person’s career development. This 
situation will further threaten one’s persistence and stability in pursuing their chosen field 
of study (Restubog, Florentino, & Gracia, 2010), eventually resulting in the person’s lack of 
career decision self-efficacy (CDSE). CDSE is defined as an individual’s belief that he or she 
can successfully complete the tasks necessary in his or her career decision making process 
(Hackett and Betz 1981; Whiston & Keller, 2004). It follows that if someone is confident with 
the field of study he or she has chosen, and then the person will pursue this choice and strive 
to complete his or her education in the relevant area of interest. The person’s success in the 
chosen field of study will in turn result in the person’s persistence to adhere to his or her own 
decision (Wright, Jenkins-Guarnieri, & Murdock, 2012). 

In recent years, career decision self-efficacy (CDSE) has become a popular issue of 
research in career development, due to its significant impact on the career decision making 
process of college students. Research on CDSE has been linked to several areas of the career 
development process, such as career planning and exploration (Gushue et al. 2006; Rogers, 
Creed, & Glendon, 2008) and career choice commitment (Jin, Watkins, & Yuen, 2009). 
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However, most studies on CDSE have been conducted and addressed within the context of 
career development literature (Hui-Hsien & Jie-Tsuen, 2014), while little has been done to 
examine the causes of CDSE in terms of the social and individual contexts (e.g., the context 
of learning in universities). 

Using the social cognitive career theory (SCCT) proposed by Lent, Brown, and Hackett 
(2000), the current research chose to focus on the role of contextual support and self-directed 
learning in CDSE. Although many researchers have investigated the importance of contex- 
tual support in career development, it is believed that social support may be associated indi- 
rectly with career decision self-efficacy, especially considering that career development is not 
only determined by external factors but also by individual factors that can be developed 
through learning situations. 


1.1 Contextual support and CDSE 


According to SCCT, career development is influenced by objective and perceived environ- 
mental factors (Lent, Brown & Hackett, 2000). SCCT proposes that environmental factors 
as contextual affordances may affect the development of an individual’s self-efficacy beliefs 
through learning experiences. Environmental factors are further associated with such factors 
as family or parents, relationships with lecturers and peers, and a variety of other factors 
that are commonly found in the environment and that can form a person’s perception, such 
as socioeconomic status and social discrimination. 

Among the factors that contribute to career decision self-efficacy is contextual support, 
which is defined as the condition of a person or the person’s environment that supports the 
development of his or her sources. Several studies have indicated that career decision self- 
efficacy is influenced by contextual support factors, including social support from parents 
(Rogers, Creed, & Glendon, 2008; Guay et al., 2003; Garriott, Flores, & Martens, 2013) 
and peers (Kracke, 2002; Kiuru et al. 2011; Nawaz & Gilani, 2011). Singaravelu, White, and 
Bringaze (2005) mentioned that students’ confidence and persistence in their chosen majors 
not only depend on their interaction with peers, but also on their relationship with the faculty 
and staff, as well as on their participation in campus activities that include their commitment 
in completing academic assignments that would affect the students’ existence, belief, and 
persistence in their chosen majors (Beal & Noel, 1980; Gim, 1992). Based on such considera- 
tions, the present study hypothesized that contextual support would be directly and positively 
associated with career decision self-efficacy. 


Hypothesis 1: Contextual support is directly and positively associated with career decision 
self-efficacy. 


1.2 Contextual support and Self-directed learning 


The commitment in academic assignment that shows individual (personal) responsibility is an 
important aspect in self-directed learning (Brockett & Heimstra, 1991), because self-directed 
learning is an activity that involves the individual’s responsibility for planning, implementing, 
and evaluating their learning effort (Brockett & Heimstra, 1991). The concept of self-directed 
learning becomes important in college, particularly since such active learning approaches as 
collaborative learning and problem-based learning are frequently used as a common learn- 
ing system in university-level courses (Prabjandee & Inthachot, 2013). Self-directed learning 
is required when prior knowledge of the topic discussed in the assignment is limited, such 
that students are expected to independently find and formulate the issues associated with the 
assignment’s topic (Loyens, Magda, & Rikers, 2008). 

Past research has demonstrated that self-directed learning can be influenced by environ- 
mental conditions and personality traits (Raemdonck, 2006). Environmental conditions are 
comprised of the characteristics of the experience gained from the teaching-learning envi- 
ronment. Environmental conditions that affect self-directed learning are those conditions of 
the environment that provide opportunities for individuals to learn and develop their career 
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(Raemdonck, 2006). Based on previous findings, the current research hypothesized that con- 
textual support is related to self-directed learning. 


Hypothesis 2: Contextual support is positively associated with self-directed learning. 


With regard to career development, Bruin and Cornelius (2011) suggested that self-directed 
students would also manage to self-direct in their career development, as they tend to be bet- 
ter prepared to make decisions in their career. Such a suggestion is reasonable, considering 
that people who take a greater role in their career development also need to develop self- 
directed learning abilities to determine the direction of and changes in their career (Bruin & 
Cornelius, 2011). Thus, Bruin and Cornelius’s (2011) study suggested a relationship between 
self-directed learning and career decision self-efficacy, whereby an individual’s posession of 
self-directed learning ability would naturally affect his or her career. 


Hypothesis 3: Self-directed learning is positively associated with career decision self-efficacy. 


In the current research, it is assumed that if contextual support and self-directed learning 
are shown to be associated with career decision self-efficacy, while self-directed learning is 
influenced by environmental factors, then there should be an indirect relationship between 
contextual support and career decision self-efficacy that is mediated by self-directed learning. 
Based on this assumption, the researchers of the current study proposed the following model 
that was examined in this research. 

The aim of the current study was to examine the role of self-directed learning in career 
decision self-efficacy and to demonstrate whether the obtained data fit into the proposed 
theoretical model of the relationships among contextual support, self-directed learning, 
and career decision self-efficacy. The study involved 4th semester undergraduate students 
enrolled at Universitas Indonesia (UI). University students were chosen based on the con- 
sideration that the majority of people who pursue university education are preparing for a 
career (Wright, 1982, in Singgih & Sukadji, 2006). Undergraduate students are typically aged 
18-25 years and have the following primary tasks for development: (a) to explore themselves 
and the world of work, (b) to enforce their interests and establish their vocational identity, 
(c) to develop their educational and work aspirations, (d) to engage in career planning, and 
(e) to specify their initial job of choice (Lent and Brown 2013). An additional reason for 
choosing UI undergraduate students as research participants was the fact that all UI stu- 
dents are familiar with student-centered learning approaches, as they all have been exposed 
to collaborative learning (CL) and problem-based learning (PBL) strategies, both of which 
encourage students to learn actively, to work in teams as well as independently, to have good 
communication skills, to think holistically, and to care for the environment (Pedoman Pen- 
jaminan Mutu Akademik UI, 2007). Through the independent learning promoted by stu- 
dent-centered learning strategies, UI students are expected to be ready to apply self-direction 
in their development. 


Self-directed 


learning 


Contextual sup- Career Decision 


port 


Self-Efficacy 


Figure 1. The theoretical model of variables. 
Notes: 1 = contextual support, 2 = self-directed learning, 3 = career decision self-efficacy. 
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2 METHOD 


2.1 Participants 


The participants consisted of 496 4th semester undergraduate students from 13 faculties in 
Universitas Indonesia. Participants consisted of students majoring in the clusters of Social 
and Humanities (37.7%), Health Sciences (38.5%), and Science and Technology (23.8%). 
Their ages ranged from 18 to 24 years, although most were aged between 18 and 20 years 
(Mean = 19.64). 


2.2 Procedure 


The current study consisted of a preliminary study and a main (primary) study. The prelimi- 
nary study began with focus group discussions involving the participation of ten students, 
with the purpose of exploring possible factors that influence career decision self-efficacy and 
followed by reconstitution of the instruments. Results from the preliminary study were even- 
tually used as considerations for strengthening the research variables previously constructed 
based on literature review, as well as for preparing the instruments. On the other hand, the 
main (primary) study was a quantitative study intended to test the structural equation model 
of career decision self-efficacy. 


2.3 Instruments 


2.3.1 Career Decision Self-efficacy Short Form (CDSE-SF) 

Consisting of 25 items, the CDSE-SF was used to assess undergraduate students’ self-effi- 
cacy in making career-related decisions (Betz & Taylor, 2006). The CDSE-SF contained five 
items for each of the five subscales: Self-Appraisal, Gathering Occupational Information, 
Goal Selection, Planning, and Problem Solving. To avoid a neutral or midpoint response 
from the participants, response choices for the CDSE-SF that originally used a 5-point scale 
were adapted into 6-point scale response choices ranging from 1 (no confidence at all) to 6 
(complete confidence). Higher scores indicated a higher degree of CDSE. Before the instru- 
ment was used in the main (primary) study, the instrument was tested on 52 UI undergradu- 
ate students that matched the characteristics of the main study’s sample. The Cronbach alpha 
for the total of 25 items of CDSE-SF was 0.815. 


2.3.2 Contextual support self-report 

A modified version of the Contextual Supports and Barriers form originally developed by Lent 
et al. (2001) was used to examine perceived environmental support. The instrument contained 
15 items regarding contextual support provided by parents (family) and institutions (lecturers 
and peers), as well as financial support (social economics) and non-discriminative support. To 
avoid a neutral or midpoint answer from the participants, the Contextual Support Self-report’s 
original 5-point Likert scale responses were adapted into 6-point Likert scale response choices 
ranging from 1 (not at all likely) to 6 (extremely likely). Higher scores on the instrument reflected 
stronger contextual support. Coefficient alpha value for the Contextual Support scale was 0.78. 


2.3.3 Student Self-Directed Learning Questionnaire (SSDLQ) 

The SSDLQ was developed by Bruin (2008, in Bruin & Cornelius, 2011) and contained 22 
unidimensional scale items that indicated self-directed learning behavior. Researchers of the 
current study modified the SSDLQ, which amounted to a final of 13 items out of 22, because 
some items were found to have the same meaning as other items. The objective of modifying 
the items was to equalize the self-directed learning items pertaining to planning, implemen- 
tation, and evaluation. To avoid a neutral or midpoint response from the participants, the 
SSDLQ’s items that originally consisted of 5 Likert-like response choices were adapted into 
6-point choices ranging from | (strongly disagree) to 6 (very strongly agree). Higher scores 
were interpreted to indicate a higher degree of self-directed learning. The Cronbach alpha for 
the 13 final items of the modified SSDLQ was 0.69. 
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2.3.4 Translation of instrument 

As the measurement scales were originally written in English, the instruments had to first be 
translated into Indonesian. A back-translation procedure was used to ensure the accuracy 
and semantic similarity between the English and Indonesian versions of the instruments. 
The back-translation process involved having one expert initially translate the English ver- 
sions of the instruments into Indonesian, before then asking a second independent expert 
to translate the Indonesian versions back into English. The original and the back-translated 
English versions were then compared and contrasted to identify any discrepancies between 
them. The discrepancies were discussed among the researchers and the two experts until a 
consensus concerning the accuracy and semantic similarity between the original versions and 
the translations was reached. 


2.4 Data analysis 


The data analysis was followed by tests of the reliability and validity of the measuring instru- 
ments. After all the instruments had demonstrated acceptable reliability coefficients, a linear 
structural relations (LISREL) analysis was conducted to test the measurement model and 
structural equation model. This method of structural equation modeling can help explain the 
causal relationship proposed in a theoretical model of research. 


3 RESULT 


Table | presents the descriptive statistics and correlations among the study variables. As can 
be seen, the results indicate positive and significant relationships among the variables of 
interest. 

Before getting into results from the structural equation modelling of career decision self- 
efficacy, it is necessary to first look at the analyses of the measurement model. The factor 
loadings for the indicator constructs of contextual support and career decision-making were 
found to be greater than 0.60. Only contextual support from parents, financial support, and 
problem solving competencies had factor loadings less than 0.60. This means that contex- 
tual support from institution (lecturers and peers) and non-discriminative environment both 
made large contributions to contextual support. 

Figure 2 depicts the results of the structural equation modeling of career decision self- 
efficacy. The results show that contextual support was positively associated with career deci- 
sion self-efficacy (B = 0.29*, p < 0.05), implying a direct effect between contextual support 
and career decision self-efficacy. The result also shows that contextual support was positively 
associated with self-directed learning (B = 0.44*, p < 0.05), while self-directed learning was 
positively associated with career decision self-efficacy (B = 0.49*, p < 0.05). In other words, 
self-directed learning mediated (as a partial mediator) the relationship between contextual 
support and career decision self-efficacy. 

As seen from the contributions made toward career decision self-efficacy, even though 
contextual support and self-directed learning were both found to contribute to career decision 


Table 1. Means, standard deviations, correlations among the meas- 
ured variables. 


Variable Mean SD 1 2 3 
CDSE 4.47 0.43 - 

SDL 4.41 0.52 0.62** = 

CSupp 4.08 0.61 0.51** 0.44** = 


Note: N = 496. CDSE: career decision self-efficacy, SDL: self-directed 
learning, CSupp: Contextual support. 
** Significant p < 0.01. 
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Figure 2. Structural equation model of career decision self-efficacy. 
Note: CDSE: career decision self-efficacy, SDL: self-directed learning, Chi Square = 39.30, df = 29, 
p Value = 0.09599, RMSEA = 0.027. 


self-efficacy (R? = 0.457), contextual support provided greater contribution (R? = 0.262) than 
self-directed learning (R? = 0.195). 


4 DISCUSSION 


There is direct relationship between contextual support and career decision self-efficacy. The 
undergraduate students are more efficacious in their major choice decision if they are given 
contextual support by either from parents, peers, lecturers, also financial support and a non- 
discriminative environment. This means that the more support they get, the more convinced 
the students will be of their major choice. Moreover, contextual support can be indirectly 
related to the career decision self-efficacy through self-directed learning. The higher support 
from parents, peers, lecturers will develop students’ responsibility to make planning, imple- 
mentation and evaluation related to learning and especially their career choices. This will 
further develop their efficacy in their major choice. 

Self-directed learning becomes an important concept to be examined by researchers study- 
ing issues in the higher education context, especially since student-centered learning (1.e., 
active learning) has become a customary learning approach in higher education (Bruin & 
Cornelius, 2011; Prabjandee & Inthachot, 2013) as it requires students to be responsible for 
their own learning process. The current research has provided evidence to support the notion 
that self-directed learning acts as a mediator in the structural equation modeling of career 
decision self-efficacy of undergraduate students. However, the participation of self-directed 
learning is limited to the role of a partial mediator in the relationship between contextual 
support and career decision self-efficacy, as contextual support was additionally found to be 
directly associated with career decision self-efficacy. It has also been suggested that although 
students may be self-directed in learning, they still need contextual support for their career 
decision self-efficacy because the instability that characterizes undergraduate students (who 
belong to the emerging adulthood age group classification) still requires them to seek the 
support and guidance of an older person (Arnett, 2000). If we traced from the contextual 
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support instruments, based on the statement suggests more connected to career. That is why 
contextual support contributed greater than self-directed learning. 

Beginning from their first semester, all UI undergraduate students are introduced to vari- 
ous student-centered learning approaches that include collaborative learning, problem-based 
learning, and experiential learning through the Integrated Personal Development Courses 
(Mata Kuliah Pengembangan Kepribadian Terintegrasi) that all first-year students are required 
to take. Evaluations of the courses’ results have revealed that following exposure to the stu- 
dent-centered learning approaches, students come to develop a positive emotion, an optimis- 
tic attitude, and a focused regulation of their learning. Furthermore, students also develop 
the courage to ask questions or express their opinions because the lecturers encourage stu- 
dents to be active in their learning processes. Students additionally demonstrate initiative 
and enthusiasm whenever their lecturers stimulate them with the introduction of a particular 
topic (Singgih, Diponegoro, Takwin, & Prasetyawati, 2014). As such, it follows that a lec- 
turer’s role is still very much needed to provide stimulation and support for students. This 
argument is in line with Primana’s (2015) finding that even when students are provided with 
the opportunity to study independently and learn from their social interactions with other 
students, in reality students still need their lecturers to be present as a source of information 
and source of support who can help clarify the meaning of what the students have learned. 
In other words, a lecturer’s task is not limited to stimulating students to be active learners, 
but also demonstrating the initiative to embody a contextual support role that enhances self- 
directed learning (Raemdonck, 2006). 

Moreover, the quality of college life can affect students vocationally. How students per- 
ceive their college environment, the curriculum, and achievements during the time they pur- 
sue their education will affect their efficacy beliefs. For instance, students who perceive their 
lecturers as supportive demonstrate higher career decision self-efficacy (Gushue & Whiston, 
2006). Results from the current study indicate that for UI students, lecturers are expected to 
provide contextual support by offering students advice on courses prior to the start of each 
semester, supporting students when they have a problem, providing explanations that are 
easy to understand, and providing assignment feedbacks. Such a finding is consistent with 
Gloria and Ho’s (2003) claim that a strong relationship between the college environment and 
students’ persistence in their chosen major is characterized by the guidance or mentoring 
from faculty members. Peers were additionally found to be an important stakeholder in an 
individual’s career decision self-efficacy (Nawaz & Gilani, 2011) because peers can influence 
the emotional and social development of the individual, ultimately affecting their career deci- 
sion self-efficacy (Guay et al., 2003). Peers who can work together in a group, are committed 
to the group task, and are non-discriminative, are some of the characteristics of peers who 
are perceived by students as those who are able to offer contextual support. 

Student-centered learning allows students to develop self-directed learning, because when 
prior knowledge of the problem to be solved is limited, then students must independently find 
and formulate the issues associated with the problem. In student-centered learning, personal 
responsibility, in addition to intrinsic motivation to learn and find information, is needed to 
enrich one’s knowledge (Loyens, Magda, & Rikers, 2008). Thus, students with better self- 
directed learning abilities tend to be more successful both academically and in the workplace 
than individuals who do not have self-directed learning skills (Thompson & Wulffi, 2004; 
Gerber et al., 2005 in Bruin & Cornelius, 2011). Therefore, by introducing student-centered 
learning early in their academic career, students are expected to be able to engage in self- 
directed learning and eventually display the same level of independence in directing their own 
career development. 

It is important to note, however, that this study is not without its limitations. The first 
limitation concerns the limited recruitment of participants who were in their 4th semester of 
undergraduate studies in Universitas Indonesia, despite the fact that career problems are also 
experienced by other undergraduate students who are at different stages of their academic 
careers. Therefore, the results of this study may not necessarily be applicable to other students 
in other stages of their undergraduate studies. The second limitation, according to the com- 
petencies on career decision self-efficacy, there is small contribution from problem solving 
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competencies on career decision self-efficacy. The researchers believe that the instrument 
used to measure problem solving competencies need to be revised for better contributions 
to career decision self-efficacy because there are much needed problem-solving competence 
in the career decision self-efficacy process. So in the further studies, the items in the problem 
solving competencies should be revised. 


5 CONCLUSION 


From the current research, it can be concluded that while self-directed learning can enhance 
career decision self-efficacy, the effect would be amplified by the provision of contextual sup- 
port in academic tasks by lecturers and peers. Therefore, the results of the present study imply 
that in higher education environments, the role of lecturers must especially be optimized to 
increase students’ self-directed learning with the ultimate goal of improving students’ career 
decision self-efficacy. 
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ABSTRACT: Individual moral behaviour is motivated by shame and moral identity. As a 
part of self-identity, moral identity is assumed to be influenced by shame, but there is no 
research proving the assumption. This study aims to evaluate the correlation between shame 
and moral identity using a quantitative approach. The participants of the study were 520 
undergraduate students, 379 females and 141 males, from several regions in Indonesia, mainly 
Jakarta, West Java, East Java, Central Java, Bali, Aceh and Banten. Pearson product moment 
was used to test correlation. The result showed a small but significant correlation between 
shame and moral identity (r = 0.149; p < 0.01). The result of the study encourages the use of 
shame-based moral education in schools and other education institutions. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


According to Indonesian Law No. 20 of 2003, the aim of the educational system in Indonesia 
is to shape learners into noble and responsible human beings. In reality, however, there are 
many learners’ behaviours that are not in line with the terms of nobility and responsibility, 
such as academic dishonesty and bullying. 

Moral issues have become the main focus in the discussion of such behaviours. Goles 
et al. (2006) stated that morality is closely related to individual decision making in terms of 
whether an individual will or will not perform the behaviour. According to Nather (2013), 
education contributes to an individual’s moral reasoning. Further, an individual’s moral rea- 
soning affects their decision making in producing moral behaviour. 

Undergraduate students as higher education learners have been exposed to morals from the 
community and education system over long periods of time. The age range of undergraduate 
students (around 18-22 years) is considered an advanced stage of moral reasoning (Papalia, 
Olds & Feldman, 2012). Based on Nather (2013), undergraduate students have higher scores 
in moral reasoning compared with non-students and other individuals in lower grades of 
education. 

Although individuals, especially undergraduate students, have advanced moral reasoning, 
their behaviour is not always consistent with morals. For example, although a student knows 
that cheating on an examination is morally wrong, on certain occasions s/he might still do so. 
Based on that, a question arises about an individual’s morality if s/he still performs morally 
inappropriate behaviour. 

According to Blasi (1983, in Hardy & Carlo, 2005) every individual has his/her own belief 
in the importance of morals for him/herself. This belief is called moral identity; that is, the 
belief of how important it is to act according to one’s morals and how important these morals 
are for oneself that they become a characteristic of oneself (Blasi, 1983, in Hardy & Carlo, 
2005). Moral identity motivates an individual’s moral behaviour (Hardy & Carlo 2005). An 
individual having a high score in moral identity regards morals as an important part of the 
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self, so that is followed by a consistent appearance of moral behaviour (Aquino & Reed 2002; 
Blasi, 1983, in Hardy & Carlo, 2005). 

Moral identity is a part of self-identity (Hardy, 2006). Shame, which is associated with 
collectivist cultures such as that of Indonesia, affects the development of self-identity 
(Czub, 2013; Su, 2011). The role of shame in affecting self-identity is assumed to be 
very strong among individuals in a collectivist culture. Shame renders aversive feedback 
to individuals when performing behaviour that does not conform to morals. Then, the 
individual values the importance of morals and regards morals as an important part of 
self-identity. 

Tangney et al. (2007) claim shame to be a trait variable; every individual has his/her own 
predisposition or tendency to feel shame compared with other emotions. Shame is described 
as an individual’s tendency to experience negative emotions when s/he fails to behave accord- 
ing to social norms and morals. This leads the individual to focus on how people evaluate 
him/her and the behaviour performed. In turn, this leads the individual to globally evalu- 
ate him/herself, which then generates denying, hiding, and/or avoiding behaviours (Tangney, 
1999, in Barlian, 2013; Tangney et al., 2007). 

The role of shame is important to discuss since it is associated with collectivist cul- 
tures like that of Indonesia (Su, 2011), and affects self-identity (Czub, 2013), including 
moral identity as a part of self-identity. Although Czub (2013) concludes that shame affects 
self-identity, there is still no specific research discussing the correlation of shame and moral 
identity. Then, the question arises of whether there is any correlation between shame and 
moral identity. 

Shame and moral identity are assumed to be related based on Czub’s (2013) statement 
that shame affects self-identity. Moral identity, as part of self-identity, is also assumed to be 
affected by shame. Another assumption that underlies the correlation of shame and moral 
identity is that an individual with a high score in shame and an individual with a high score in 
moral identity have the same consistency in producing moral behaviours. It is because shame 
and moral identity have the same role in motivating moral behaviour (Hardy & Carlo, 2005; 
Hardy, 2006). Based on the assumptions above, it can be presumed that individuals with high 
scores in shame also possess high scores in moral identity. 

The undergraduate student population is important as the population of the study because 
undergraduate students are assumed to have more awareness of morals than non-students or 
individuals with lower grades of education. The assumption is based on the fact that under- 
graduate students have been exposed to morals in the community and education system for 
long periods of time. Additionally, Hardy and Carlo (2005) conclude that Blasi’s view on the 
role of identity as the motivator of moral behaviour can only be observed after an individual 
has exited the adolescent age range (i.e. more than 18 years), which is equivalent to the under- 
graduate students’ age range. Thus, evaluation of the correlation between shame and moral 
identity especially among undergraduate students is important. 

From the explanation above, it can be hypothesised that there is significant correlation 
between shame and moral identity among undergraduate students in Indonesia. 


1.1 Shame 


Shame is defined as an individual’s tendency to experience negative emotions when s/he fails 
to behave according to social norms and morals. This leads the individual to focus on how 
people evaluate him/her and the behaviour performed and to globally evaluate him/herself, 
which then generates denying, hiding, and/or avoiding behaviour (Tangney, 1999, in Bar- 
lian, 2013; Tangney et al., 2007). Based on the definition, shame is considered to be strongly 
related to the presence of others when an individual performs a particular behaviour. 

Svensson et al. (2013) state that shame is associated with reduced rule-violating behav- 
iours. Rahel (2014) also found that shame is negatively related to misconduct behaviours 
among adolescents. On the other hand, Tangney et al. (2007) claim that shame is associated 
with morally inappropriate behaviours. 
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Every individual has different tendencies towards experiencing shame. Individuals in a 
collectivist culture like Indonesia (Ardi & Maison, 2014) are associated with shame (Su, 
2011); this is because individuals in a collectivist culture focus on the causality of individ- 
ual behaviour on a group’s particular aspects and performances, and perceives individual 
failures as group failures. Lewis et al. (1992, in McInerney, 1995) found that females have 
more tendency towards experiencing shame than males. Furthermore, Breugelmans and 
Poortinga (2006) also found that individuals from Javanese ethnic groups are associated with 
the tendency to experience shame. 


12 Moral identity 


According to Blasi (1983, in Hardy & Carlo, 2005), moral identity is defined as the belief of 
how important it is to act according to one’s morals and the how important these morals are 
for oneself so that they become a characteristic of oneself. Blasi (1983, in Hardy & Carlo, 
2005) and Hardy (2006) state that moral identity motivates the individual’s moral behaviour. 

Moral identity does not change as quickly as the environment around an individual changes, 
rather it is constructed from time to time following the maturity of an individual’s subjective 
identity as one of the structures of self-identity (Hardy & Carlo, 2005). Subjective identity is 
described as an individual’s interpretation of the aspects that adhere to self-identity (Hardy & 
Carlo, 2005). According to Blasi (1988, in Hardy & Carlo, 2005) the maturity of subjective 
identity is followed by more internally focused individual interpretation, such as moral and 
individual goals, thus making morals an important part of an individual’s self-identity (Blasi, 
1988, in Hardy & Carlo, 2005). The maturity of subjective identity is also followed by the 
individual’s need to protect his/her self-consistency, thus making the individual consistently 
act morally (Blasi, 1988, in Hardy & Carlo, 2005). 

Black and Reynolds (2016) have proposed moral self and moral integrity as the compo- 
nents of moral identity. Moral self describes how strongly an individual values the impor- 
tance of morality and how closely an individual identifies him/herself with morality. Moral 
integrity describes how consistently an individual acts morally, indicated by his/her desire to 
make his/her intentions become observed behaviour and by his/her belief on the importance 
of producing moral behaviour for him/herself (Black & Reynolds, 2016). 


1.3 Dynamics of the relationship of shame and moral identity 


Aside from having a same role to motivate moral behaviour, shame and moral identity are 
assumed to be related. As previously explained, shame affects the individual’s self-identity. As 
a part of self-identity, moral identity is also affected by shame. Moral identity is constructed 
from time to time following the maturity of an individual’s subjective identity. More inter- 
nally focused interpretation inherited from the maturity of subjective identity results in an 
interpretation of the importance of morality. Thus, this makes an individual identify him/ 
herself close to morality (moral self-component) and consistent in producing moral behav- 
iour (moral integrity component). 

The internally focused interpretation of subjective identity producing the importance of 
morality for oneself is motivated by numerous situations. One of the situations is an indi- 
vidual’s experience of shame. An individual experiences shame when receiving negative evalu- 
ation from another individual following the individual’s failure in acting according to certain 
morals. Shame provides aversive feedback following the situation. Then, the individual’s sub- 
jective identity interprets the situation by concluding that it is important to act according to 
morals, thus making subjective identity regard morality as important. 

Placing importance on morality leads to the emergence of moral identity in oneself. The 
more frequently an individual is stimulated and tends to experience shame, the higher his/ 
her score in moral identity. The relationship is supported by the fact that both an individual 
with a high score in shame and an individual with a high score in moral identity consistently 
produce moral behaviours. 
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2 METHODS 


2.1 Participants of the study 


Participants of the study were undergraduate students taking courses in Indonesia, with an 
age range of around 18-22 years. Participants were recruited using the convenience sam- 
pling method, choosing easily accessed individuals as participants of the study (Gravetter & 
Forzano, 2011). Aside from a printed questionnaire, an online questionnaire was also used in 
order to reach participants from various regions in Indonesia. 

There were 520 participants in the study, with 379 (72.84%) females and 141 (27.16%) 
males. The majority of participants were 21 years old (33.27%) and came from Javanese 
ethnic groups (38.85%). Based on their academic institution, the majority of participants 
were from public universities (76.15%), from social and humanities studies (75.38), and were 
attending university in 2012 (35%). 


2.2 Design and statistical analysis 


The design of this study is a correlational study. In evaluating the correlation between shame 
and moral identity, Pearson product moment was used for statistical analysis. 


2.3 Instruments of the study 


The Test of Self-Conscious Affect-3 (TOSCA-3) from Tangney and Dearing (2002) was 
used to measure shame. TOSCA-3 that has been adapted to Bahasa (Indonesian) by Barlian 
(2013) consists of 17 scenarios categorised into four categories: family scenario, friendship 
scenario, occupational scenario, and self-scenario. The scenarios are followed by 34 items 
measuring shame and guilt. However, in this study only 16 items measuring shame were used. 
The choice of answers is presented in a five-point Likert scale ranging from ‘tidak sesuai’ 
(Disagree) to ‘sangat sesuai’ (Strongly agree). The possible score range that can be obtained 
is 16-80, with 48 as the middle score. 

The Moral Identity Questionnaire (MIQ) from Black and Reynolds (2016) was used to 
measure moral identity. MIQ consists of two subscales each corresponding to moral self and 
moral integrity. There are a total of 20 MIQ items with a six-point Likert scale with the choices 
of answers ranging from ‘sangat tidak sesuai’ (Strongly disagree) to ‘sangat sesuai’ (Strongly 
agree). The possible score range that can be obtained is 20-120, with 70 as the middle score. 


3 RESULTS 


The average score of the participants on TOSCA-3 (shame) was 51.17 and the average score 
of the participants from MIQ (moral identity) was 94.45. Based on the descriptive statistics, 
260 participants (50%) scored below average on TOSCA-3 (shame) and the rest scored above 
average. On the other hand, 252 participants (48.46%) scored below average on MIQ (moral 
identity) and another 268 participants (51.54%) scored above average. 

The Pearson product moment with SPSS was used to evaluate the correlation of the par- 
ticipants’ total score on TOSCA-3 (shame) and on MIQ (moral identity). The result showed 
a correlation index of 0.149 and a level of significance of 0.01; r(518) = 0.149, p < 0.01, with 
the effect size of r? = 0.02. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The positive correlation of shame and moral identity observed in the study supports find- 
ings of Svensson et al. (2013) and Rahel (2014) who state that shame is associated with the 
reduction of morally inappropriate behaviours. It is because individuals possessing a high 
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tendency to experience shame also believe that morals and behaving accordingly is important 
for oneself, thus making individuals consistently produce moral behaviours. 

The background of the study was the collectivist culture of Indonesia and this showed a 
significant result because, according to the characteristics of a collectivist culture, the indi- 
vidual always focuses on the causality of his/her behaviour on the group’s particular aspects 
and performances (Chen & West, 2008). On the other hand, in a collectivist culture, indi- 
vidual failure is considered as the group’s failure (Chen & West, 2008). Thus, this makes the 
individual evaluate all one’s actions based on how s/he will be judged by others in the group. 
This kind of evaluation is one of the characteristics of shame. Based on that, the role of 
shame in affecting an individual’s moral identity is very strong in a collectivist culture, thus 
making the correlation of shame and moral identity significant in a collectivist culture, espe- 
cially in Indonesia. 

Since it was presumed that a collectivist culture encourages shame to control a person’s 
behaviour, the correlation index between shame and moral identity is expected to be large. 
However, the results of the study showed a small but significant correlation between shame 
and moral identity. The results showed that only a small variance of moral identity can be 
explained by shame. The small correlation index is assumed to be caused by the limitation of 
TOSCA-3 used to measure shame in the undergraduate student population. In TOSCA-3, 
there is no scenario representing an academic setting, even though undergraduate students 
spend most of their time in academic activities. Thus, the expression of shame in the study 
population was not optimally observed or captured. Aside from this limitation, TOSCA-3 
is highly valid and reliable in capturing the expression of shame in the target population. 

Another explanation of the small correlation result is that the effect of shame on moral 
identity only applies when an individual evaluates how others judge his/her behaviour. 
According to the characteristics of shame proposed by Tangney et al. (2007), an individual 
experiencing shame focuses on an evaluation of how others judge him/her; thus, the presence 
of others around the individual plays an important role. On the other hand, moral identity 
plays an important role in motivating moral behaviour, but not all moral behaviour is neces- 
sarily linked to the presence of others. 

Furthermore, demographical data with females and individuals from Javanese ethnic 
groups constituting the majority of samples showed an uneven distribution of the samples, 
which is another limitation of the study. This uneven distribution of samples was because 
only 196 questionnaires were printed and these were distributed mainly in the Jakarta region. 
The culture in the big city is influenced by industrialisation and westernisation that is associ- 
ated with individualistic culture (Ram, 2010). This condition is assumed to occur in Jakarta 
too. The implications of the condition can be found in the parenting practices of the urban 
community in Jakarta. Shame is not necessarily encouraged among children, so it does not 
significantly contribute to moral identity in the urban community. 

The implication of the study can be drawn from the educational context. The findings of 
the study encourage the use of shame-based education materials, especially when it comes to 
moral education. Although the results showed a small correlation index, the use of shame 
to educate learners can support the development of learners’ self-identity and moral identity 
and contributes to their consistently producing moral behaviour in the future. 


5 CONCLUSION 


There is a small but significant correlation between shame and moral identity among under- 
graduate students in Indonesia. The results encourage the use of shame-based education 
materials to develop learners’ self-identity and moral identity. The small correlation index 
can be explained by the fact that the instrument does not specifically include an academic 
context; moral behaviour is not necessarily linked to the presence of others as a characteristic 
of shame or to the trend of an individualist culture in an urban community. 
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Challenges to facilitating social interaction among students 
in the inclusive classroom: Relationship between teachers’ 
attitudes and their strategies 


Y. Candraresmi & F Kurniawati 
Faculty of Psychology, Universitas Indonesia, Depok, Indonesia 


ABSTRACT: Research has argued that inclusive education may benefit students with Special 
Educational Needs (SENS) in their academic and social development. This implies the critical role 
of teachers in accommodating learning needs and mediating social interaction of such students in 
the classroom. This study aims to measure teachers’ attitudes towards students with SENs and their 
use of effective strategies in supporting positive social interaction through the role of peers. Partici- 
pants of this study were 40 classroom teachers, drawn from inclusive primary schools in Depok, 
Indonesia. Teachers responded to two questionnaires, indicating their attitudes towards students 
with SENs on cognitive, affective, and behavioural components; the questionnaire focused on 
the teachers’ strategies supporting positive interaction through peers in inclusive classrooms. The 
results reveal that teachers held positive attitudes towards inclusive education and had high scores 
on using their strategies; they showed acceptance and enthusiasm. The results also show the strong 
correlation between teachers’ attitudes and their strategies in supporting positive social interaction 
through the role of peers. Other methods to enrich data could be added for future research. Teach- 
ers’ training covering knowledge about students with SENs and skills for teaching strategies is 
recommended to support teachers for better practices in an inclusive educational setting. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Inclusive education was first formally introduced to the Indonesian educational system in 
2002. In that year, the government formally conducted preliminary testing in nine provinces 
that have resource centres and, at the time, there were more than 1,500 students with Special 
Educational Needs (SENs) going to regular schools (Sunardi et al., 2011). Inclusive education 
here is defined as formal education that involves students with SENS participating in classroom 
activities together with regular students in a regular school. According to Hallahan and Kauff- 
man (2006), students with SENs are those who need educational services for their needs, to 
cope with problems such as physical disabilities, cognitive and sensory problems, learning dif- 
ficulties, emotional problems, behavioural problems, or combinations of them. 

Inclusive education itself gives many academic and social advantages to the students, 
especially those with SENs. From an academic aspect, students with SENs have more oppor- 
tunities to receive a better education due to the development of these inclusive educational 
schools by the government. 

From a social aspect, the benefits obtained are not limited only to students with SENs. In 
inclusive education, it is hoped that not only students with SENs but also regular students 
can develop optimally. Booth (2000) explains that the core of the approach to inclusive 
education includes the commitment to increase the sense of belonging of the students, to 
increase student participation in learning, to develop culture, to make and implement policies 
towards diversity and respect for others, and also to put emphasis on values in developing a 
positive school community, such as achievement. 

The role of peers is very important in developing social interaction in an inclusive class- 
room between students with SENs and other regular students. This is also a challenge for 
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teachers to ensure that the development of all students’ interactions, communication, and 
language skills are functional. In this situation, students with SENS need support and help 
from the teachers and that is what makes the teacher’s role in developing and maintaining this 
social interaction very important. Developing and maintaining conducive class atmosphere 
for positive interaction is one of the most critical parts of inclusive education. 

In developing positive social interaction in the classroom, the teacher’s role in the inclusive 
classroom must be optimal. A journal published by the National Association of Special Edu- 
cation Teachers (NASET, n.d.) states that for the inclusive classroom to be effective, there 
must be a strategy to increase positive social interaction in the classroom by the teacher. The 
teacher’s strategies in the inclusive classroom must be consistently related with the successful 
implementation to inclusive education (Florian, 2009; Florin & Chambers, 2011). If related 
to the function of peers, as explained previously, it will have a big influence on acceptance 
and social interaction in the inclusive classroom; so, the teacher must make a plan or strategy 
to increase positive social interaction in the classroom by involving peers. 

Besides the teacher’s strategies, several studies also claim that the positive attitude of the 
teacher towards inclusive education is the most important factor for the success of inclusive 
education (see McGhie-Richmond et al., 2013; Jordan & Stanovich, 2003; Moberg et al., 
1997; Murphy 1996; Sharma et al., 2008). Through the positive attitudes of the teacher, stu- 
dents with SENs will receive more opportunities in education to learn with their peers and 
will get the most educational benefits (Olson, 2003). The negative attitudes of the teacher will 
give less benefit to students with SENs in the inclusive classroom (Elliott, 2008). 

Previous studies about teachers’ attitudes towards inclusive education for students with 
SENS tend to vary in outcomes. Some studies show that teachers have positive attitudes 
(Leatherman & Niemeyer, 2005; Kurniawati et al., 2012) whereas other studies show neutral 
attitudes (de Boer et al., 2010. Some studies also show that teachers indicate negative atti- 
tudes towards inclusive education (Avramidis & Norwich, 2002). Teachers have evaluated 
themselves as not having enough skills and self-confidence to teach students with SENs in 
an inclusive classroom (Kurniawati et al., 2012). Previous studies have revealed that teach- 
ers’ attitudes towards inclusive education might be related to their teaching strategies in the 
classroom (see Kurniawati, 2017; Bransford et al., 2008; Hastings & Oakford, 2003). It can be 
said that the more positive a teacher’s attitude, the more willingly the teachers uses effective 
strategies in the classroom. Kochar et al. (2000) also state that there is a possibility that the 
most important influence on the positive relationship or interaction and social attitudes in 
the classroom is the attitude of the teacher to the degree to which the teacher shows accept- 
ance towards students with SENs. The inclusive classroom teacher must have positive accept- 
ance and show support in the classroom towards students with SENs. 

Studies on teachers’ attitudes have also been conducted in Indonesia; however, to the best 
of the authors’ knowledge, a specific study that explains the correlation between teachers’ atti- 
tudes and their strategies in supporting positive social interaction has not yet been conducted. 
Therefore, the main purpose of this research is to measure teachers’ attitudes and strategies in 
supporting positive social interaction through the role of peers. The study has three objectives: 


1. to measure teachers’ attitudes in inclusive classrooms; 

2. to measure teachers’ strategies supporting positive social interaction through the role of 
peers in inclusive classrooms; and 

3. to evaluate the strength of the relationship between teachers’ attitudes and strategies in 
supporting positive social interaction through the role of peers in inclusive classrooms. 


2 METHODS 


2.1 Procedure 


This study was focused in Depok, Indonesia. Depok was chosen as the location for acquiring 
the research data for several reasons. The city of Depok has pioneered and applied inclusive 
education in schools since 2009, according to Permendiknas No. 70/2009. In addition, Depok 
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has proclaimed itself as ‘Kota Layak Anak’ or, loosely translated, the ‘City Worthy of Chil- 
dren’ since 2010. In this programme, the city has a system to develop an administration area 
that will integrate the commitment and resources of the government, community, and the 
business world in order to meet children’s rights through a holistic and sustainable plan in 
which these rights are the priority. The declaration of Kota Layak Anak has made children’s 
education one of the priorities of the city of Depok. The meaning of education for all children 
is broad; it is not limited to regular students but extends to students with SENs. Therefore, 
inclusive education gets much attention in the policies of the government of Depok. This 
research was conducted by taking the population of all teachers in inclusive schools in Depok. 

This study uses data from the Inclusive Working Group (Kelompok Kerja Inklusif! Pok- 
jasif) in Depok and the Depok Inclusive School Community (Paguyuban Sekolah Inklusif 
Depok). The teachers who participated in this study were from public elementary schools 
that were appointed by both institutions mentioned above as schools applying the inclusive 
programme and active in the organisation of both institutions. 


2.2 Participants 


Forty teachers from inclusive schools that met the criteria of this study became study partici- 
pants. The participants consisted of seven male teachers and 33 female teachers, who teach in 
grade 2 through grade 6, from inclusive schools in Depok. The demographic characteristics 
of the participants are shown in Table 1. 


2.3 Measures 
In order to understand teachers’ attitudes and strategies in supporting positive interaction 
through the role of peers in inclusive classrooms, two questionnaires were used in this study. 


Table 1. Demographic characteristics of inclusive classroom 
teachers in Depok (N = 40). 


Characteristics category Amount Percentage 
School 
A 8 20.0 
B 3 7.5 
C 4 10.0 
D 5 12.5 
E 8 20.0 
F 3 Tah 
G 1 2:5 
H 8 20 
Gender 
Males 7 17.5 
Females 33 82.5 
Age (years) 
<40 15 37.5 
40-50 9 22.5 
>50 16 40.0 
Education 
Diploma 2 5.0 
Strata 1 38 95.0 
Teaching experience (years) 
<10 14 35.0 
10-20 9 22.5 
>20 17 42.5 
Join inclusive education training 
Yes 14 35.0 
No 26 65.0 
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The first questionnaire focused on teachers’ attitudes using the Multidimensional Attitudes 
Toward Inclusive Educational Scale (MATIES), which was originally developed by Mahat 
(2008). After developing and testing the measuring instrument, the Indonesian version of 
MATIES went through some adaptations regarding not only the language but also the items 
themselves. The Indonesian version of MATIES has 18 items that measure three dimensions: 
cognitive, affective, and behavioural. It uses a Likert type scale, with scores ranging from 
‘Strongly disagree’ (1) to ‘Strongly agree’ (6). The second questionnaire, which focuses on 
teachers’ strategies in supporting positive social interaction through peers in inclusive class- 
rooms, was developed based on the 13 strategies in supporting social interactions suggested 
by Yang (2005). It consisted of 38 items to measure two dimensions: direct strategies and 
indirect strategies. Direct strategies consisted of nine strategies used by teachers directly to 
support positive social interaction, such as prompting for respect, inviting participation, and 
helping with movement. Indirect strategies consisted of four strategies used by teachers indi- 
rectly to support positive social interaction, such as providing sensory input and fading from 
the interaction. This second questionnaire also uses a Likert type scale, with scores ranging 
from ‘Strongly disagree’ (1) to ‘Strongly agree’ (4). 


2.4 Analysis 


All the data were analysed to determine the research variables. All the completed ques- 
tionnaires were obtained from the participants and processed to determine the validity 
and reliability of results. Statistical analysis was conducted using SPSS software (IBM 
Corporation). 

The descriptive statistical analysis was used to obtain the frequency, mean, maximum and 
minimum scores, and standard deviation (SD) in order to estimate the levels of teachers’ 
attitudes. The Pearson correlation calculation was run to find out the relationship between 
teachers’ attitude and teachers’ strategies supporting the positive social interaction. 


3 RESULTS 


Based on the demographic data, teachers were predominantly female (85%, n = 34) and 15% 
were male (n = 6). The age range of participants was <40 years (37.5%) to >40 years (62.5%), 
and only 14 out of 40 teachers (35%) had training in special education. 


3.1 Teachers’ attitudes towards inclusive education 


Table 2 shows an overview of the respondents’ attitudes towards inclusive education. The 
questionnaire consisted of 18 items. The possible score range was between 18 and 108, 
with higher scores reflecting more positive attitudes. The mean score of 86.58 (SD = 8.482) 
showed that teachers held positive attitudes. The results for the component cognitive, affec- 
tive, and behavioural attitudes were also above the mid-point (21) of the response scale 
score, indicating positive attitudes towards inclusive education. Teachers were positive in 
their beliefs, held positive feelings, and showed positive behavioural intentions towards 
inclusive education. 


Table 2. Teachers’ attitudes towards inclusive education (N = 40). 


Variable Maximum Minimum Mean SD 

Attitudes 103 69 86.58 8.482 
Cognitive 36 19 27.30 4.244 
Affective 36 18 28.52 4.267 
Behaviour 36 21 30.75 3.418 


SD: Standard deviation. 
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Table 3. Means and SDs for teachers’ strategies (N = 40). 


Variables Maximum Minimum Mean SD 

Teacher’s strategies 152 109 125.90 12.448 
Direct strategies in supporting social interaction 108 76 90.15 9.057 
Indirect strategies in supporting social interaction 56 40 45.85 4.886 


Table 4. Relationship between teachers’ attitudes and strategies (N = 40). 


Teachers’ strategies Direct strategies Indirect strategies 
Variable r p R p r p 
Attitudes 0.635* 0.00 0.572* 0.00 0.722* 0.00 
Cognitive attitudes 0.473* 0.00 0.454* 0.00 0.519* 0.00 
Affective attitudes 0.339** 0.03 0.238 0.14 0.448* 0.00 
Behavioural attitudes 0.556* 0.00 0.559* 0.00 0.537* 0.00 


*Significant correlation of level of significance 0.01 (two-tailed); **Significant correlation of level of 
significance 0.05. 


3.2  Teacher's strategies supporting positive social interaction through the role of peers 


Table 3 shows an overview of teachers’ strategies supporting positive social interaction. 
The questionnaire consisted of 38 items. The possible score range was between 38 and 152, 
with higher scores indicating that more strategies were used. The mean score of 125.90 
(SD = 12.448) showed high use of teachers’ strategies supporting positive social interaction. 
The results for the direct and indirect strategies were above the mid-points (direct = 65, indi- 
rect = 30) of the response scale score, also indicating high use by teachers’ of strategies sup- 
porting positive social interaction. 


3.3 Relationship between teachers’ attitudes and strategies supporting positive social 
interaction through the role of peers 


Table 4 shows that the relationship between teachers’ attitudes and strategies is strongly signif- 
icant (r = 0.63, p = 0.01). This means that the more positive the attitudes of teachers towards 
inclusive education, the higher the use of strategies in supporting positive social interaction 
through the role of peers in inclusive classrooms. The relationship between the components 
of attitudes (cognitive, affective, and behaviour) and teachers’ strategies was also significant. 

Related to the direct and indirect strategies, the results showed that the correlation values 
between attitudes and the direct and indirect strategies were significant. The results also indi- 
cated that almost all components of attitudes were significantly related to teachers’ strategies 
supporting social interaction, both direct and indirect. The only component that was not 
related to the direct strategies was the affective attitudes. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The results of the study show that, in general, teachers of inclusive schools in Depok held 
positive attitudes towards inclusive education in the three components of attitudes tested. 
Similar results are also found in previous studies (Leatherman & Niemeyer, 2005; Kurnia- 
wati et al., 2012). If related to demographic factors of teachers, such as gender, age, teach- 
ing experience, training, and educational environment, this study confirmed previous study 
results about teachers’ attitudes. Avramidis and Norwich (2002) found that factors influenc- 
ing a teacher’s attitude included gender, age, teaching experience training, and educational 
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environment. In this study, the respondents were mainly women (85%), 62.5% were aged 
above 40 years, and 65% had teaching experience of more than ten years. 

Another finding of the study shows high use of teachers’ strategies supporting positive 
social interaction, both direct and indirect. This is surprising considering that only 35% of 
the teachers had been trained in inclusive education. Similar contradiction was also found in 
the findings on teachers’ attitudes. Previous studies show that teachers who received training 
in special needs education held more positive attitudes towards inclusive education compared 
with teachers who did not receive this training (Avramidis & Norwich, 2002; de Boer et al., 
2010). However, findings on teachers’ attitudes reveals some other factors that might have a 
role in shaping the attitudes of the respondents and affecting the use of teachers’ strategies, 
both direct and indirect. 

A number of studies have examined some environmental factors and their influences in the 
formation of teachers’ attitudes towards inclusive education. Support as an environmental 
factor can be regarded as physical and non-physical, such as the enthusiastic support from 
head teachers and co-workers (see Avramidis & Norwich, 2002; Janney et al., 1995). Envi- 
ronmental factors have also been found in the present study. Socialisation, informing the 
school members about inclusive education, and the availability of work groups and paguyu- 
ban (community) seem to have an important role in shaping positive attitudes and in the use 
of interaction strategies. The work group and the community (paguyuban) could function as 
a source of knowledge to share teachers’ problems related to inclusive education. 

The results of this study showed a close relationship between attitudes and strategies sup- 
porting positive social interaction through the role of peers, proving that the respondents have 
positive cognitive, affective, and behavioural attitudes and that they are able to use resources 
and knowledge to implement their strategies in supporting positive social interaction between 
regular students and students with SENs. This confirms previous study results that teachers’ 
attitudes in inclusive education are related to teaching strategies in the classroom (see Kurnia- 
wati et al., 2012 Bransford et al., 2008; Hastings & Oakford, 2003). Only affective attitude is 
not related to the direct strategies of supporting social interaction. A possible explanation for 
this finding might come from the environmental factors. The learning methods in Indonesia are 
dominated by the teacher speaking in front of the class. This results in the teachers rarely giving 
a role to the peer to support positive social interaction. However, the data from the measure- 
ment of teachers’ attitudes and strategies supporting social interaction are only based on their 
responses to questionnaires. Therefore, the data from the questionnaires must be incorporated 
with other data that show what is really happening in the field of inclusive education. 


5 CONCLUSION 


With regard to the first aim of the research, it can be concluded that teachers hold positive 
attitudes towards inclusive education in the three components of attitudes tested. Regarding 
the second research question, this study reveals that there is high use of teachers’ strategies in 
supporting positive social interaction, both direct and indirect. 

Another finding of the study is that there is a strongly significant relationship between 
attitudes and teachers’ strategies supporting positive social interaction through the role of 
peers. A strongly significant relationship exists between each attitude component (cognitive, 
affective, and behavioural) and teachers’ strategies. The results also indicate that almost all of 
the components of attitudes are significantly related to teachers’ strategies, both direct and 
indirect. Affective attitudes are the only component that is not related to the direct strategies 
in supporting social interaction. 


6 FUTURE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Based on the results of this research, it is suggested that future research should find addi- 
tional data using other research methods, such as interviews and classroom observations 
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by video recording. The purpose is to enrich the data available so the overall data are not 
based on only the questionnaires. Although the results show positive teachers’ attitudes and 
high use of teachers’ strategies, the related teacher training programmes covering knowledge 
about students with SENs and skills for teaching strategies are recommended to support 
teachers for better practices in an inclusive educational setting, since many teachers have not 
received the proper training yet. 
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ABSTRACT: Parents play an important role in supporting the education of students in 
the school. This study aims to develop a conceptual constructs on the effect of parental 
involvement on student’s academic achievement through basic needs satisfaction and school 
engagement. The study was based on two preliminary studies in grades 4-6 elementary school 
students in Bandung, Indonesia. Study 1 (N = 350) was conducted to examine the effect of 
parental involvement on school engagement and academic achievement. Using structural 
equation modelling, the result indicated that parental involvement affected academic achieve- 
ment, with school engagement as a mediator fit with the data (chi-square = 21.52, degree 
of freedom = 14, p = 0.089, root mean square error of approximation = 0.039). There was 
a positive and significant effect of parental involvement in academic achievement through 
school engagement, but parental involvement had a negative effect on academic achievement. 
Study 2 (N = 231) tested the effect of parental involvement on basic needs satisfaction which 
consist of a need for autonomy, need for competence, and the need for relatedness. This 
research indicated that parental involvement significantly influenced basic needs satisfaction 
(F = 3.422, p= 0.018). The model constructed was based on preliminary studies and will be 
examined in future research. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Parents are the people most responsible for their children’s development. Issues concerning 
parents’ significant roles are still very topical in the global postmodern era. The ways in which 
parents treat their children have strong impacts on many aspects of children’s lives, includ- 
ing their education. In every phase of a child’s development, parents are required to perform 
specific roles (Brooks, 2001). For example, when children are at the elementary school level, 
they need parental involvement that can enable them to adapt themselves to the academic 
requirements at school. Parents who show involvement in their children’s education help 
them to reach their expected educational outcomes. 

In Indonesia, demand for high academic achievement is quite high. Therefore, there is tight 
competition among schools. Schools determine a standard academic achievement known as 
Kriteria Ketuntasan Minimum, which refers to the criteria for minimum requirements in the 
form of scores. Children spend most of their time at school preparing for academic compe- 
tence, besides being required to do extracurricular activities. 

Teachers considered parental roles as significant in enabling children to meet the demands 
of the schools. This statement came from 31 teachers from three elementary schools in 
Bandung, West Java (Savitri et al., 2015). The Indonesian government has acknowledged 
the importance of parental roles in supporting children’s education and aims to promote it 
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by establishing a direktorat keayah-bundaan, which refers to specific department that have 
responsibility to develop parenthood in Indonesia. Presently, the government is still looking 
for a model of parents’ roles as positive impacts on their children’s education. 


1.1 Parental involvement and student academic achievement 


Pomerantz et al. (2005) assert that parents are the central figures in their children’s lives; 
therefore, they have the potentials to sharpen their children’s approach to achievements. In 
the framework of parents as partners in education, Berger (1995) exposes the importance of 
parental involvement in children’s education. Parental involvement is required to bring about 
children’s school performance/ achievement (Grolnick & Slowiaczek, 1994). Academic achieve- 
ment, in general, can be understood as grades that students obtain in certain school subjects. 

Research on the impact of parental involvement in academic achievement shows varying 
results. Hoover-Dempsey et al. (2001) note that testing the influence of parental involvement 
results in various findings, with both positive and negative relationships. Likewise, Domina 
(2005) mentions that policy makers and theorists have assumed that parental involvement 
has positive consequences, but many studies have shown that it is negatively associated with 
some children’s outcomes in educational context. Furthermore, there is indication that types 
of parental involvement on achievement tests determine the results. 


1.2 Self-determination theory as a resource of engagement 


An engagement construct is developing nowadays. Appleton et al. (2008) stated that an 
engagement construct is relevant for all students, not only for those who are at risk of drop- 
out. In addition, an engagement is seen to be very suitable for giving explanations about 
motivation and other constructs affecting school-related outcomes/significant results (Apple- 
ton et al., 2008). 

Previous research focused more on how parents influence their children’s motivation, 
resulting in high academic achievements. However, the research was insufficient to explain 
how the motivational component could make children achieve high academic performance. 
The action component by children is worth studying to gain insight in this area. Experts use 
‘engagement’ as a term to illustrate children’s action component at school. 

Motivation is central to understanding how social context influences engagement. Groln- 
ick et al. developed research connecting a context of family/parents to children’s achievement 
based on a motivational framework (Grolnick et al., 1991, 2009; Grolnick & Slowiaczek, 
1994; Pomerantz et al., 2005). Furrer et al. (2006, in Appleton et al., 2008) also emphasised 
the importance of examining engagement through the motivational framework because 
engagement could change through its interactions with contextual variables, which would 
finally influence academic, behavioural, and social outcomes. 

Basic needs satisfaction is part of the Self-Determination Theory (SDT) used in the self- 
system model of motivational development (Connell & Wellborn, 1991; Deci & Ryan, 2000; 
Skinner & Pitzer, 2012). SDT states that every individual has three basic psychological needs 
that are universal across different cultures, age-groups, and gender (Deci & Ryan, 2000). 

The fulfilment of students’ need for autonomy, competence, and relatedness is crucial 
because the three basic needs influence formation of students’ motivation. Motivation 
involves energy, persistence, direction, and an ultimate goal (Deci & Ryan, 2000). According 
to Ryan and Connell (1989), students’ motivation is the most important determinant of stu- 
dents’ success or failure at school; therefore, motivation is something worth highlighting. 

Deci and Ryan (2000) explain that when the three basic needs are met, individuals will 
be interested in doing activities focused on goals. In terms of education, students’ expected 
motivation is intrinsic. When they have the intrinsic motivation, they will be interested 
and enjoy themselves in following lessons. Thus, they will be involved in learning activities 
(Ryan & Deci, 2009). 

Appleton et al. (2008) wrote an article related to various concepts and methodology issues 
dealing with the engagement construct. They tried to integrate influences from various social 
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Figure 1. Self-processes model applied to educational setting (Appleton et al., 2008, p. 380). 
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contexts, self-system processes, action patterns, and outcomes. The naturalness of this inte- 
gration offered the promise of a design intervention. Their theoretical framework is illus- 


trated in Figure 1. 


Preliminary studies were conducted to obtain a description of the relationship among the 
variables of parental involvement, basic needs satisfaction, school engagement, and academic 
achievement. Based on the result of the preliminary studies, a conceptual construct was built for 
further research. This research conducted two studies at three elementary schools in Bandung. 


2 THE PRESENT STUDY 


Study 1 was conducted to investigate the effect of parental involvement on school engage- 
ment and academic achievement. The constructs of parental involvement in previous research 
vary. This research, referred to the theory of Grolnick and Slowiaczek (1994), which regarded 
parental involvement as parents’ self-initiated behaviours. They built a parental involvement 
construct based on psychology, which was formulated as parents’ resources for children in an 


educational context. 


On the other hand, the school engagement construct in this research referred to the theory 
of Fredricks et al. (2004), which illustrated school engagement as a multi-dimensional con- 
struct consisting of behavioural, emotional, and cognitive components. Behavioural engage- 
ment is students’ active involvement in academic and non-academic activities at school. 
Emotional engagement is students’ affective reaction towards teachers, peers, tasks, and 
school in general. Cognitive engagement is students’ investment or commitment (i.e. efforts) 
and cognitive strategies to master the lessons. 

Study 2 was conducted to examine the influence of parental involvement on basic needs 
satisfaction of the students of grades 4-6 at elementary school “Z” in Bandung. Self-deter- 
mination theory (SDT) is part of human motivation that consider innate psychological needs 
for autonomy, competence, and relatedness (Deci & Ryan, 2000). 
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2.1 Methods 


2.1.1 Participants 
The participants of study 1 were 350 students (167 boys and 183 girls) of grades 4-6. The 
students’ ages ranged from 9 to 12 years (mean = 10.33 years). The majority of them were of 
middle to high-class socioeconomic status, of Chinese descent and from two urban elemen- 
tary schools in Bandung. 

The participants of study 2 were 231 students (118 girls and 113 boys) of grades 4-6. The 
majority of the participants were of middle socioeconomic status, in an urban elementary 
school in Bandung. 


2.1.2 Measures 
The measurement of construct was done by referring to conceptualisation and operationali- 
zation based on theories or previous research. 


2.1.2.1 Parental involvement 

A questionnaire about parental involvement was developed, based on the theory of Groln- 
ick and Slowiaczek (1994). Students rated the 21 given items, five items represented school 
involvement, eight personal involvement, and eight cognitive involvement. Students indi- 
cated the extent to which each of the statements of student perception is true (4 = Very true, 
3 = True, 2 = Less true, | = Not true). Confirmatory Factor Analysis (CFA) showed that 
parent involvement as a construct fits with the empirical data: chi-square = 4.41, Degree of 
Freedom (df) = 6, p = 0.622, Root Mean Square Error of Approximation (RMSEA) = 0.000. 


2.1.2.2 Basic needs satisfaction 

The questionnaire for the Basic Needs Satisfaction in General Scale (BNSG-S), entitled “Feel- 
ing I Have” from Deci and Ryan (2000), measured students’ basic needs satisfaction. The 
English version of the questionnaire was translated into Bahasa (Indonesian) by reference to 
the steps of a translation process as described by Purwono (2010) that consists of reviewing 
the co-existence of the construct, language translation, and empirical testing, which accord- 
ing to the “International Test Commission Guidelines for translating and adapting tests” 
(2010). The number on the scale was adjusted from 7 to 4, given that the cognitive develop- 
ment of elementary school children was at the level of concrete operational. The choices of 
answers were ‘Not True’, ‘Less True’, ‘True’, and ‘Very True’. The results of the validity test 
from the Pearson correlation coefficient was 0.412-0.692. One item to assess the needs for 
autonomy (“In my daily life, I frequently have to do what I am told”) was invalid according 
to the criteria of Friedenberg (1995), with a score of 0.187, but it was significant (p < 0.01). 
Meanwhile, the result of the reliability test using the calculation of Cronbach Alpha was 
0.736. 


2.1.2.3 School engagement 

A questionnaire was constructed based on the theory of Fredricks et al. (2004). The par- 
ticipants were asked to choose one of four options (4 = Very often; 3 = Often; 2 = Less 
often; | = Not often) for every statement. The questionnaire consisted of 28 items, with 
11 items representing behavioural engagement, nine representing emotional engagement, 
and eight cognitive engagement. CFA showed that parental involvement as a construct from 
the three types of school engagement with the indicators fits with the empirical data (chi- 
square = 30.78, df = 20, p = 0.058, RMSEA = 0.039). 


2.1.2.4 Academic achievement 

The assessment of academic achievement was based on average scores of daily quizzes, work- 
sheets, homework, and performance assessment for eight subjects, namely Agama (Religion), 
Sosial (Social Sciences), PPKn (Civics Education), Bahasa Indonesia (Indonesian Language), 
Matematika (Mathematics), Sains (Natural Sciences), Ketrampilan (Handicrafts), and Pen- 
didikan Jasmani (Physical Education). Based on CFA calculation of academic achievement, 
the academic achievement model as a construct integrating the eight subjects fits with the 
empirical data (chi-square = 21.52, df = 14, p = 0.089, RMSEA = 0.039). 
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2.1.3 Procedures 


2.1.3.1 Study1 

The data were collected by distributing questionnaires among students of grades 4-6 at ele- 
mentary schools “X” and “Y” in Bandung. The survey was done at the beginning of the sec- 
ond half of the 2014-2015 school years. Students filled out two sets of questionnaires about 
parental involvement and school engagement in the form of a self-report. Academic scores/ 
grades were obtained from their homeroom teachers. 


2.1.3.2 Study 2 

Data collection was carried out by distributing questionnaires to all students in grades 4-6 
at elementary school “Z” in Bandung. The survey was administered in the mid-period of 
the first half of the 2015-2016 school year. The students filled out two sets of self-reporting 
questionnaires related to parental involvement and basic needs satisfaction. 


2.1.4 Data analyses 


2.1.4.1 Study1 

Structural equation modelling analysis with LISREL 8.8. software was used to test the 
hypothesis that parental involvement played a role in academic achievement mediated by 
school engagement (see Figure 2). First, CFA was used to test the measurement model, par- 
ticularly to measure whether the indicators were associated adequately with latent variables. 
Then, the influences among the latent variables were compared. 

The results of CFA calculation of the measurement model of parental involvement revealed 
that parental involvement as the construct of school involvement, personal involvement, and 
cognitive involvement fits with the empirical data [A = 4.41, df = 6, p = 0.62, RMSEA = 0.0, 
Comparative Fit Index (CFI) = 1.00, Normed Fit Index (NFD = 0.99, Goodness of Fit Index 
(GFT = 1.00]. 

Furthermore, the result of CFA calculation of the measurement model of school involve- 
ment showed that school engagement as the construct of behavioural, emotional, and cogni- 
tive engagements fits with the empirical data (A = 30.78, df = 20, p = 0.058, RMSEA = 0.039, 
CFI = 0.99, NFI = 0.97, GFI = 0.98). 

The results of CFA calculation of the measurement model of academic achievement showed 
that academic achievement as the construct, which was the integration of school subjects, 
such as Religion, Social Studies, Civil Studies, Indonesian, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, 
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Figure 2. The influence of parental involvement on school engagement and academic achievement. 
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and Life Skills, fits with the empirical data (A = 21.52, df = 14, p = 0.89, RMSEA = 0.039, 
CFI = 1.00, NFI = 0.99, GFI = 0.98). 


2.1.4.2 Study 2 

Regression analysis was used to test the hypothesis, that parental involvement was influential 
on basic needs satisfaction. First, the score of parental involvement was regressed with the 
score of basic needs satisfaction. Next, the score of parental involvement was regressed with 
each score of the three basic needs of autonomy, competence, and relatedness. The entire 
processing of the test was carried out with the SPSS statistical software program (IBM Cor- 
poration) for Windows. 


3 RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Study 1 


Statistical analysis showed that the data supported the model of the influence of parental 
involvement on school engagement and academic achievement. The results of the calcula- 
tion can be summarised as follows: chi-square = 168.11 (65), p = 0.00, RMSEA = 0.067, 
CFI = 1.00, NFI = 0.99, GFI = 1.00, which indicated a good model fit. 

The analysis of the influence of parental involvement on school engagement and academic 
achievement confirmed that the hypothesis of the research was accepted. Parental involvement 
had a significant influence on school engagement (y= 0.44), school engagement had a significant 
influence on academic achievement (f = 0.40), and parental involvement had a significant influ- 
ence on academic achievement (œ = 0.20). Considering the direct influence coefficient (0.20) of 
parental involvement on academic achievements and the indirect influence through school engage- 
ment (0.20), the level of influence was relatively similar; however, the direction was different. 

The results of the data analysis are described in Figure 2. 

The research proved that parental involvement influenced the academic achievement of 
elementary school students in grades 4-6, with school engagement as the mediator. These 
results were in line with the theoretical framework of Appleton et al. (2008), who stated that 
parental involvement as a part of a social context was influential on behaviour patterns, such 
as student engagement at school that resulted in academic achievement/performance. 

Figure 2 shows that parental involvement had a more positive impact on school engage- 
ment than on academic achievement. Moreover, parental involvement had an impact on stu- 
dent academic achievement in a negative direction. This means that examples of parental 
involvement, such as coming to school, paying attention to children’s school life, and having 
discussions with the children, as well as providing facilities for children’s cognitive develop- 
ment could increase the school engagement. Student engagement shown by participating 
in academic and non-academic activities, showing positive emotion in social interactions at 
school, and showing commitment to study lesson would enable students to accomplish better 
academic achievement. This finding supported the research of Mo and Singh (2008) on high 
school students, which found that parental involvement was influential on school engage- 
ment; furthermore, it had an impact on children’s school performance. 

However, a gap still remains to be explained about how parental involvement can influence 
students’ school engagement. Meanwhile, parents had little interaction with their children at 
school. Therefore, further research was conducted to test the influence of parental involve- 
ment on the satisfaction of basic needs in the motivational framework. Grolnick et al. (2009) 
explained that the motivation theory considered children as active individuals who interpret 
inputs from social contexts, which further describes why they engage at school and how they 
behave, perform activities, and feel emotions. 


Study 2 


The result of this study shows that parental involvement had significant influences on basic 
need satisfaction of students of grades 4-6 at elementary school “Z” in Bandung (F = 3.422, 
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p=0.018). This finding explained that parental involvement construct in the form of students’ 
perception of their parents’ behaviours, related to school involvement, personal involvement, 
and cognitive involvement, was able to meet the basic psychological needs of the students. 
Parental involvement in providing necessary resources for their children’s education had a 
significant role in fulfilling the students’ basic psychological needs. The satisfaction of basic 
needs becoming the source of motivation for students to make achievements, as mentioned 
by Grolnick et al. (2009), showed that parental involvement had an impact on the facilitation 
of students’ motivation at school. Based on SDT, students are motivated when their basic 
psychological needs are met. This research specifically revealed that parental involvement 
makes a contribution in fulfilling the basic needs of students of grades 4-6. 

If it was analysed independently, parental involvement was influential merely on the ful- 
filment of the needs for competence (F = 3.201, p = 0.024), but was not influential on the 
fulfilment of the needs for autonomy (F = 2.146, p = 0.095) and relatedness (F = 2.544, 
p = 0.056). It means that parents who attend school events or parent gatherings at school 
(school involvement), communicate with their children about their school activities (personal 
involvement), and discuss current events or visit bookstores with their children (cognitive 
development) could fulfil children’s needs to feel confident, be effective in their social interac- 
tions, and develop their potentials. Pomerantz et al. (2005) explained that one of the effects 
of parental involvement was that children have a sense of accomplishment. Lack of influence 
of parental involvement on the needs for autonomy and competence was actually possible 
due to other dimensions of parenting. Grolnick (2009) pointed out that autonomy support 
and structure from the parents had the potential to be sources of motivation for the students. 
Nonetheless, it would require further empirical research to find accurate correlations between 
other dimensions of parenting and basic needs satisfaction of students. 

In addition, referring to this research, we look into consideration of the validity of the 
BNSG questionnaire and the meaning of the statements as perceived by the students of 
grades 4-6 at the elementary schools. Even though the internal consistency reliability is 
0.736, there were still some invalid items based on the calculation of Pearson correlation. 
This research suggested that it was necessary to adapt the BNSG-S questionnaire based on 
the cognitive development of upper-elementary students in their concrete operational level. 
Another test could then be carried out by using factor analyses. 


4 CONCLUSION 


Pomerantz et al. (2005) stated that since parents are the central figures in children’s lives, they 
have the potentials to sharpen their children’s approach to achievements. However, the result 
of the first study (study 1) in this research showed that parental involvement did not directly 
influence the children to attain higher academic achievement. On the other hand, there was 
an indication that parental involvement could influence children’s motivation to engage at 
school. Most of the parental involvement-related research on schooling has focused more on 
children’s academic achievement than on how the children attain that achievement (Pomer- 
antz et al., 2005). 

Referring to the framework of Appleton et al. (2008), there are unclear mechanism on 
how parental involvement influence school engagement of the students. Fredricks et al. 
(2004) stated that school contexts had correlation with behavioural engagement, emotional 
engagement, and cognitive engagement of the students. They also mentions that fulfilment 
of needs for autonomy, needs for competent, and needs for relatedness could influence stu- 
dent’s school engagement. Nevertheless, in their article, Fredricks et al. (2004) do not explain 
how parental involvement can influence the students’ school engagement. Therefore, there is 
an opportunity for the conduct of further research to develop the theory of Fredricks et al. 
(2004) with parenting studies to support student engagement. 

Grolnick (2009) suggests that parental involvement does not have any direct influences 
on the development of academic competence, such as in mathematics, but it can facilitate 
the sources of motivation for children to reach academic goals. Accordingly, it is necessary 
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to conduct research to establish a structural model of the influence of parental involvement 
on school engagement on basic needs satisfaction, as the theory of motivation connects with 
individual social contexts. Fan and Williams (2010) underline the importance of the intrinsic 
motivation for students to engage at school. With reference to SDT from Deci and Ryan 
(2000), it is expected that further research can give more comprehensive explanations about 
the influence of parental involvement on students’ school engagement. Raftery et al. (2012) 
stated that the engagement from the SDT framework is the outward manifestation of moti- 
vation and occurs in a context that fulfils the children’s needs for autonomy, competence, and 
relatedness. 

In studies 1 and 2, only parental involvement was investigated as one of the parenting dimen- 
sions. Meanwhile, previous studies (Grolnick, 2009; Grolnick et al, 2009; Farkas & Grolnick, 
2010) suggest that there are three dimensions of parenting: parental involvement, parent auton- 
omy support, and parental structure. The other two dimensions of parenting can be influential 
in the research on the effects of parental involvement related to the constructs. Thus, it can give 
recommendations for supporting parental involvement in their children’s education. 

Study 2 revealed that parental involvement influenced the basic needs satisfaction in gen- 
eral. If investigated partially, parental involvement has an impact only on the fulfilment of 
the need for competence. It does not have an impact on the fulfilment of the needs for auton- 
omy and relatedness. In their article, Grolnick et al. (2009) described the correlation between 
each parenting dimension and various variables in the educational contexts of students, par- 
ticularly in relation to motivation and school outcomes. The school engagement variables are 
rarely discussed in that article. 

Consequently, the engagement theoretical framework (Figure 1) suggested by Appleton 
et al. (2008), can be used to answer the research questions related to how parental involve- 
ment influences school engagement through basic needs satisfaction of students. The model 
that has been constructed based on preliminary studies will be examined for future research 
in an Indonesian parenting context. 
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ABSTRACT: The objective of this research is to examine whether a programme of Applied 
Behaviour Analysis (ABA) and video modelling can enhance receptive and expressive abili- 
ties in children with mild autism. Receptive ability is defined as the ability to match, point 
to, and name basic emotions on facial expression cards, whereas expressive ability is the 
ability to express inconvenient feelings to others. This research uses a single-subject design in 
relation to a child with mild autism. The programme was administered for two weeks. After 
that, the generalisation phase was introduced for one week. The result of this research shows 
that receptive and expressive abilities improved after the programme was administered. Even 
though the programme was stopped for a week, the participant still mastered the recep- 
tive and expressive abilities well. According to this research, parents can teach receptive and 
expressive abilities to their children by using the ABA method in a child’s natural setting. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Language is a basic skill that children need to communicate with their social environ- 
ment. Children can express their ideas and feelings through language (Papalia et al., 2008). 
Language skills not only have a role in children’s communication skills, but they also deter- 
mine children’s social skills (Maurice, 1996). Language is an important tool for children to 
interact with other people (Helland et al., 2014). Children can control their emotion and 
behaviour on a daily basis with language. Language skills have a significant role in determin- 
ing children’s social skills; however, some children with special needs, especially autism, expe- 
rience language deficit from the time they are toddlers (Sundheim & Voeller, 2004; Hallahan & 
Kauffman, 2006; Paelt et al., 2014; Pinborough-Zimmerman et al., 2007). 

Research by Loveland and Kelly (1991) found that language skills increase with age in chil- 
dren with autism, but another study found that language skills do not automatically develop 
as chronological age increases (Kasari et al., 2008). Kasari et al. (2008) found that children 
with autism who are given a special intervention programme to increase their language skills 
show better receptive and expressive language skills than children who do not get the inter- 
vention. This indicates that language skills need to be taught to children with autism who 
have deficits in receptive and expressive language. The common receptive language problem 
faced by children with autism is comprehending emotional expression of the face (Wright & 
Poulin-Dubois, 2012), whereas the common expressive language problem faced by children 
with autism is the ability to express one’s own feelings (Rapin, 1999, in Pry et al., 2005). 

A few studies show that children who are given a special intervention programme to 
increase language skills show better behaviour in other areas (Carpenter & Tomasello, 2000; 
Anderson et al., 2009; Mawhood et al., 2000). Research by Carpenter and Tomasello (2000) 
found that by giving intervention to children with autism, not only do the children’s language 
skills increase, but also their social skills are enhanced. After receiving the intervention pro- 
gramme, the children become more interested in social interaction. 
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Intervention in language is important for children with autism (Anderson et al., 2009) 
because language skills at an early age are a strong predictor of social skills when these 
children grow up. There are four intervention techniques commonly used to develop the 
language skills of children with autism: direct instruction, computer-assisted instruction, 
Applied Behaviour Analysis (ABA), and Video Modelling (VM). First, the direct instruction 
method is preferred for children who have enough receptive language skills. Children with 
limited receptive language skills tend to have difficulties when guided by the direct instruc- 
tion method that consists of more verbal instructions (Cole & Chan, 1990). Second, the com- 
puter-assisted instruction programme (Chen & Bernard-Opitz, 1993) does not significantly 
increase children’s language skills, making them dependent on devices and less dependent on 
communication in social interaction (Chen & Bernard-Opitz, 1993). Third, ABA is a method 
that can be applied to children with autism at early age (Maurice, 1996). It applies a behav- 
ioural approach that uses reinforcement to display or increase certain behaviour. ABA is 
suitable for children with autism who have receptive language deficit because this method 
emphasies firm, clear, and brief instructions (Maurice, 1996). Lastly, VM is a new method 
considered effective for increasing language skills of children with autism (Delano, 2007; 
Ganz et al., 2014; Shukla-Mehta et al., 2009, in Laarhoven et al., 2010). Usually, children 
with autism can absorb information better if the information is delivered visually (Ganz 
et al., 2013). VM is an intervention technique in which the materials are delivered through 
visual aids. This method is highly interesting for children with autism because videos can 
grab their attention more easily as they require minimum social interaction with other people. 

ABA and VM seem to be appropriate intervention methods for children with autism who 
have a language deficit. According to Shukla-Mehta et al. (2009), VM is an intervention 
method that can be paired with other methods. This video priming method can be used to 
demonstrate skills that will be taught and a prompt or facility that can correct the child’s 
behaviour during the intervention. Therefore, this study examines the use of ABA and VM 
intervention methods to enhance receptive and expressive abilities in a child with mild autism 
who has difficulties in communication and social interaction. Based on systematic observa- 
tion using the Childhood Autism Rating Scale, the study subject is assessed to have limited 
language skills. Therefore, in this study, an intervention programme using ABA and VM 
is administered to increase language skills of a child with mild autism. The subject will be 
taught receptive and expressive language skills (Maurice, 1996). This study hypothesises that 
ABA and VM intervention methods will effectively increase receptive and expressive abilities 
in children with mild autism. 


2 METHODS 


2.1 Design 


This study used a single-subject design and an A-B-A assessment method. A-B-A assess- 
ment is a method where receptive and expressive language skills are assessed in three stages: 
baseline (A), intervention (B), and post-test (A). Apart from the three stages of assessment, 
receptive and expressive language skills were assessed at the maintenance stage. 


2.2 Subject 


The subject, named G, was a five-year-old boy, enrolled in a kindergarten private school at 
Jakarta Selatan. He was an only child and had mild autism. G was chosen by purposive sam- 
pling. According to the psychological test administered, the subject had average intelligence, 
especially in concrete-practical problem solving (intelligence quotient = 103, Wechsler Scale), 
and enough abilities to absorb information, but G’s language development was not on a par 
with that of other children his age. He could not comprehend sentences with long instructions. 
It was so difficult for him to do tasks correctly that he rarely finished his tasks at school. 
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G did not have enough emotional maturity at the time of the study. He was still unable to 
express feelings of sadness and anger in an appropriate way through language. This affected 
his behaviour such that he tended to express his anger through smashing and hitting objects, 
shouting loudly. G’s language deficit made it difficult for him to express unpleasant emo- 
tions that he felt, so he was often silent when he experienced unpleasant feelings. During the 
examination, G often wet his pants because he could not express his need to urinate. Also, 
when he could not comprehend the teacher’s instructions in the class, G looked like he was 
thinking but he did not do the task. 


2.3 Intervention design 


Based on the interview, we found that G could not recognise basic emotions, so he had dif- 
ficulties in expressing his emotions. G was unable to express verbally whether he was sad or 
angry. He usually hit the door and smashed toys when he was hungry or sleepy. Moreover, 
when he was at school, he stayed silent when he did not understand the task set by the teacher. 
He was unable to express that he did not understand the instructions and needed help. 

The skills taught in this study were sequential. The subject needed to master the most basic 
skill first, and then he would be taught a more advanced skill. Once the subject has successfully 
mastered the ability to identify basic emotions, by the end of the programme the subject should 
have learned how to express unpleasant feelings verbally to other people. Based on results of 
the assessment that we did in baseline phase, we chose the target behaviour to be taught to the 
subject. This target behaviour was based on material constructed by Maurice (1996). 


1. Receptive language is the ability to comprehend meaning from non-verbal cues and also 
basic emotions that are shown through facial expressions. In this study, the subject was 
taught the ability to comprehend only basic emotions. The skill of comprehending basic 
emotions was chosen based on the assessment that refers to Maurice’s (1996) curriculum. 
The assessment shows that G had mastered materials at the beginner level, so we chose 
materials for the intermediate level. At the intermediate level, G had already mastered 
skills of matching but not receptive language, so receptive language was chosen as the 
material in the intervention. Receptive language is the ability to comprehend basic emo- 
tions, such as sadness, anger, surprise, and fear. 

2. Expressive language is the ability to express intention and feelings, such as pleasant or 
unpleasant emotions. In this study, the subject was taught the ability to recognise only 
unpleasant feelings. Materials in this intervention programme were constructed based on 
the ABA curriculum by Maurice (1996) at the intermediate level. Materials at this level 
consist of the ability to express unpleasant and pleasant feelings; however, in this study, we 
only chose the ability to express unpleasant feelings. The materials were chosen based on 
results of the assessment at baseline. The unpleasant feelings that G was taught to express 
are feeling sleepy, hungry, confused, and the urge to urinate and defecate. 


2.4 Intervention module 


The intervention module was designed according to the results of an assessment through obser- 
vation and interview and Maurice’s (1996) ABA materials. The module materials were adapted 
in consultation with the child’s parents and the teachers’ needs at school, because a good inter- 
vention programme is one that has practical benefits for the child’s daily life (Luiselli et al., 2008). 
The classic ABA method that was developed by Lovas (1987, in Luiselli et al., 2008) 
emphasises that intensive intervention must be conducted for 40 hours in a week. However, 
several studies state that intervening for 12-27 hours is also effective in developing the lan- 
guage skills of a child with autism (Sheinkopf & Siegel, 1998, in Luiselli et al., 2008). Luiselli 
et al. (2008) found that giving intervention for 6-20 hours in a week is effective enough in 
developing six developmental domains of a child with autism. The one domain developed 
through the intervention programme in this study was receptive and expressive language. 
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Table 1. Intervention schedule design. 


Week Session Location 


I Ist session: Matching cards skill Subject’s home 
2nd session: Showing expression cards skill 
3rd session: Naming emotions cards skill 
4th session: Repeating session 1-3 materials 
Sth session: Receptive language post-test 


Il Receptive language generalisation Subject’s school 
6th session: Expressing unpleasant feelings Subject’s home 
7th session: Repeating Session 6 materials 

Ill 8th session: Expressive language post-test Subject’s home 
Expressive language generalisation Subject’s school 

IV Maintenance period: Generalise skills into day-to-day environment Subject’s school 


The module used ABA and VM. Receptive and expressive language was taught through 
a Discrete Trial Teaching (DTT) technique and VM was an additional technique. After G 
learned the two skills in a therapy setting, they were generalised in a natural setting. Gen- 
eralisation is a process that aims to transfer the skills acquired by the subject in a therapy 
setting to his day-to-day environment. Generalisation was conducted in the school setting 
because G was more likely to interact with other people when at school. Intervention was 
held for three weeks at G’s home and school. At the home, intervention was held in a room 
with adequate lighting and few stickers or objects, so the child would not be distracted. Every 
session was held for 60-120 minutes, depending on speed and the child’s feelings during the 
session. Intervention was given everyday from Monday to Friday for two weeks. The inter- 
vention schedule design is given in Table 1. 


2.5 Scoring method and success indicator 


The scoring method and success criteria followed the principles of the ABA method (Mau- 
rice, 1996). Assessment of conditions before and after the intervention used a systematic 
observation method with an intra-individual focus, so that the observation results become 
more comprehensive on one individual (Sattler, 2002). Scoring was based on the rate of suc- 
cess, which is the success gained in ten trials in every material (%). For example, in ten trials if 
the child succeeds four times without prompt, the child gains the score 4/10 (40%). Score cri- 
terion considered successful is 80%, so this programme was considered successful if the sub- 
ject obtained a minimum score of 80% out of ten trials on receptive and expressive language 
intervention (Maurice, 1996). In every trial, the child received 1 point if he succeeded in 
responding correctly without prompt, 0 point for responding incorrectly, and 0.5-0.75 point 
if he succeeded with prompt. The subject received 0.5 point if he responded correctly with 
the help of a physical or modelling prompt, whereas he received 0.75 point if he responded 
correctly with the help of a verbal prompt. 


3 RESULTS 


3.1 Receptive language 


Receptive language materials were given through three activities: matching, pointing, and 
naming emotions on expression cards. Matching and pointing were assessed at the baseline, 
intervention 1, intervention 2, post-test, and maintenance stages. Both the aspects were not 
assessed at the generalisation stage because they were just requirements for the naming emo- 
tions skill. At the generalisation stage, receptive language taught was only for the naming 
emotions skill because it is the behavioural aspect that is expected to come out in a natural 
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setting. There was a positive increase in the subject’s receptive language. The subject’s recep- 
tive language based on the pre-test was low. He could only match, point to, and name emo- 
tions with <80% success. At the intervention stage, the subject’s receptive language increased 
to >80%. This progress continued until the generalisation stage. Details are given below. 


1. Matching expression cards 

As seen in Figure 1, there was an increase of 60-80% in receptive language at intervention 
Istage. This positive trend continued till the post-test stage where the subject’s skill to match 
expression cards for all basic emotions reached 100% and this success rate remained until the 
maintenance stage. 

2. Pointing to emotions 

Accurately pointing to emotions on expression cards at baseline was low; the success rate 
was <30% for all the basic emotions. After the subject received intervention through the ABA 
technique, his skill of pointing to cards increased by 280%. Even at the material repetition 
stage or intervention 2, G’s ability to point to emotions on expression cards reached 100% 
for every basic emotion. G was still able to point to emotions on expression cards of surprise, 
fear, anger, and sadness with a success rate of 100% at the maintenance stage (Figure 2). 

3. Naming emotions on expression cards 

Similar to the two aspects of receptive language already discussed, at baseline, G could name 
basic emotions with a low success rate of <30%. After receiving the intervention programme 
with the ABA method, G’s ability to name basic emotions increased to 95% for the emotion 


100% J= S 
80% Gz 
J= , 
60% f= Surprise 
f= z Fear 
40% J= = 
f= = Anger 
gi J= Il Sadness 
| | KZ 


Baseline Intervention 1 Intervention 2 Post-test Maintenance 


Figure 1. Matching emotions on expression cards from baseline to the maintenance stage. 


| IVY 
80% = Gz 
A = Gz Surprise 
71 = Ga | @ Fear 
40% = Z= É 
20% = f- F Anpe 
= f= Ill Sadness 


Baseline Intervention 1 Intervention2 Post-test Maintenance 
Figure 2. Pointing to emotions on expression cards from baseline to the maintenance stage. 
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of anger; his success rate for the emotions of surprise, fear, and sadness remained <80%. On 
the next day, after repeating the materials for naming emotions, G gained a success rate of 
>80% for every basic emotion. This positive increase continued until the post-test stage where 
the subject was able to name basic emotions with a success rate of 100%. The success rate of 
this skill stayed at 100% until the maintenance stage. 


3.2 Expressive language 


Expressive language materials were administered through two intervention methods of ABA 
and VM. The result of observation at baseline showed that the subject still could not express 
his unpleasant feelings. G’s expressive language started to increase when he received the inter- 
vention. On the first day of intervention, G succeeded in expressing all of the unpleasant 
feelings that he was trained to identify, with a success rate of > 80%. The rate displayed by G 
until the maintenance stage. 

Figure 4 shows that there was a high increase in expressive language at the intervention 
stage. After video priming by the VM method and using ABA, G’s expressive language 
increased to 70-100%. At the first intervention stage, G could express unpleasant feelings— 
feeling confused and the need to defecate—with a success rate of >80%. It continued to 
increase until the post-test stage, from 80% to 90%. Although G’s ability to express confused 
feelings decreased by 10% at the generalisation stage, G once asked about the meaning of 
confused at this stage. After a verbal prompt, G finally responded correctly. At the final or 
maintenance stage, G mastered expressive language with a success rate of 100% for feeling 
sleepy, hungry, and the need to urinate or defecate. Expressive language for feeling confused 
still had a success rate of 80%. 


100% = =| 
80% + f- - 
J= 
60% J- T # Surprise 
40% + f- — Fear 
20% +— f- - = Anger 
0% Z- Ill Sadness 


Baseline Intervention1 Intervention2 Post-test Generalisation Maintenance 


Figure 3. Naming emotions on expression cards from baseline to the maintenance stage. 


100% 


= =N T 
EX 2 : 
80% — = S| | 
= z z «Sleepy 
60% 4 = = = 2 À - y 
= = = À Her 
40% = ES — - — mConfused 
20% = = = \ $ Urge to urinate 
| = = = = À 11 Urge to defecate 
o% LEN a = NII aN | 


Baseline Intervention] Intervention2 Post-test Generalisation Maintenance 


Figure 4. Expressive language from baseline to the maintenance stage. 
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4 DISCUSSION 


In this research, it has been proved that ABA successfully increases receptive and expressive 
language in children with mild autism. DTT is one of the main principles in the ABA method 
and helps the subject learn to gradually discriminate instructions because the instructions 
were delivered clearly, explicitly, and consistently. Slowly, the participant could respond accu- 
rately from the stimuli presented. 

Children with autism generally have some similarities (Hallahan & Kauffman, 2006). They can 
easily get disturbed if there is an environmental or instructional change that they had learned. 
Giving instructions with the DTT principle definitely supports this characteristic. In this study, 
there was one instruction that was not understood by G. It was the instruction to express feel- 
ing confused. Confusion is a condition where the context is very broad. Unlike feeling hungry, 
sleepy, and the need to urinate and defecate, confusion can appear in various conditions. This 
complicated the intervention, especially at the generalisation stage. At the generalisation stage, 
we tried to introduce confusion with new contexts, but G needed a long time to comprehended 
the condition, so the subject’s success rate on expressing feeling confused decreased by 10%. 

Applying reinforcement strategy is effective in increasing children’s interests in participat- 
ing in an intervention. Unfortunately, we did not get a chance to administer the reinforce- 
ment trial before the intervention was held. The trial aims to determine the reinforcement 
degree at which the child will get his most liked reinforcement if he succeeds at responding 
without any prompt. The impact of the lack of a reinforcement test was that the subject was 
not interested on the first day of intervention. However, from the second day onwards after 
we successfully identified the type of reinforcement G likes the most, he began to be inter- 
ested. Laarhoven et al. (2010) found that using the VM method itself is effective enough to 
teach receptive materials to children with autism. The VM method is usually combined with 
the behaviouristic approach. Generally, reinforcement is used to increase children’s interests 
in learning. In the VM method, using the video itself is already a reinforcement for children. 
Children with autism really like visual stimuli, so they are more likely to put their attention on 
studying when the materials are presented through visual tools (Ganz et al., 2013). 

It has been proved that the ABA method increases receptive and expressive language skills of 
children with autism, but criticism of the method says that the ability that is trained cannot be 
generalised in real life (Luiselli et al., 2008). However, the current study found the opposite result 
of this critique. In this study, most of the ability that was taught increased to a success rate of 
100% at the generalisation stage. The subject could display the right behaviour quickly although 
he received different stimuli. The VM method helped G understand the social context through 
video because it uses less verbal instruction. Delano (2007) found that the ABA method is more 
effective if it is combined with the VM method. When we used VM as a supporting method with 
the ABA method, the ability that was taught could be more generalised in daily life. 

In this research, we found that the ABA and VM methods effectively increased receptive and 
expressive abilities in children with mild autism. However, a notable limitation in the current 
study is that we cannot generalise this to other subjects or conditions even with the same charac- 
teristics because it was only specific to one subject. Nevertheless, that it focuses on only one sub- 
ject is also an advantage, as the effectiveness of the intervention can be investigated (Gravetter & 
Forzano, 2009). The sustainability of the behaviour that is formed by the intervention may be 
a problem. Maurice (1996) said that receptive and expressive language of children with autism 
need to be trained continuously even after the children have mastered them. We suggest that the 
programme is continued with more advanced materials. As a child’s age increases, the skills to do 
academic activities at school also increase. Therefore, ABA and VM methods need to be applied 
in children’s daily life, so they can master new skills in order to adapt to the environment. 


5 CONCLUSION 


The result shows that there was an increase in the success rate of the subject’s receptive and 
expressive language skills after receiving the intervention. G’s ability to accurately match and 
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point expression cards and name basic emotions increased to >80%. G’s ability to accurately 
express feeling sleepy, hungry, confused, and the need to urinate and defecate increased to 
> 80%. Receptive and expressive language skills that were taught stayed at a success rate of 
> 80%, even when G no longer received repetition of materials for one week. In short, ABA 
and VM can increase receptive and expressive language skills of children with autism. 
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ABSTRACT: Self-efficacy is an important factor that determines a student’s ability to 
achieve the intended learning outcomes (Bandura, 2010 in Santrock, 2012). In this research, 
E is a middle childhood student who displays low mathematics self-efficacy. The intervention 
given to increase E’s math self-efficacy proposed in the research followed the principles of 
Pajares, which consist of modeling, attributional feedback, and goal setting methods. The 
research is conducted using a single subject design. E’s mathematics self-efficacy is measured 
using a Likert scale given on the pre-test and post-test. The program was administered for 
6 days, and the result of this research shows that there was an increase of E’s mathematics 
self-efficacy as it can be seen from the comparison of the Likert scale in the pre-test and 
post-test. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Among the various factors that affect a student’s achievement in school is self-efficacy (Papalia, 
Olds & Feldman, 2005). Self-efficacy is defined as an individual’s subjective perception of 
their ability to perform in a given situation to achieve their desired result (APA Dictionary of 
Psychology, 2015). People perceive information to judge their self-efficacy from their actual 
performance, indirect experience (observation), a variety of persuasion, and psychological 
symptoms (Usher, 2009; Usher & Pajares, 2008 in Schunk, Meece & Pintrinch, 2014). More- 
over, Bandura (1997 in Jackson, 2012) states that people form their self-efficacy by choosing 
and interpreting information from at least four sources: past performance or expertise experi- 
ence, observation of others’ actions, social persuasion based on others’ judgments and feed- 
backs (i.e., from parents, teachers, and peers), and their own psychological states that include 
anxiety, passion”, mood, or fatigue. Among them, performance has the strongest impact. 
Individuals who believe that they have the understanding and the ability to apply the strat- 
egies to support their learning process effectively are more likely to display a better sense of 
control on their learning results, which will promote the self-efficacy and motivation to apply 
those strategies (Schunk, Meece & Pintrich, 2014). Students with high self-efficacy (1.e., stu- 
dents who believe that they can accomplish their school tasks and manage their learning) are 
more likely to try to perform and also more likely to succeed compared to students who do 
not believe in their own abilities (Bandura, Barbaranelli, Caprara & Pastorelli, 1996 in Papa- 
lia, Olds & Feldman, 2007). Moreover, individuals with high self-efficacy will most likely put 
in more effort when faced with challenges and will show endurance to complete a task as long 
as they have the skills required (Schunk, Meece & Pintrich, 2014). On the contrary, students 
with low self-efficacy and expectations are more likely to display resigned attitude, ignorance, 
and reluctance or inability to exert effort (Schunk, Meec & Pintrich, 2014). The character- 
istics of such students are similar to the characteristics of students with a learned helpless- 
ness attitude (Peterson, et al., 1993 in Schunk, Meece & Pintrinch, 2014). A few attitudes 
that suggest learned helplessness, according to Santrock (2012), include saying “J cannot do 
this,” not paying attention to instructions from teachers, not asking ask for help even when 
needed, doing nothing (e.g., looking out the window), guessing or giving random answers 
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without trying, not showing pride in success, looking bored and uninterested, not responding 
to teachers’ advice to try, easily giving up, not answering teachers’ questions voluntarily, and 
being more likely to avoid work (e.g., going to the sick bay). 

A student’s self-efficacy is an individual’s judgment of their ability to fulfill the assigned per- 
formance and achieve specific results (Pajares, 1996). In this research, the method of interven- 
tion follows the Pajares principle. These principles from Pajares are based on Schunk’s (1981 in 
Pajares, 1996) theory, which consists of methods, such as modeling, attributional feedback, and 
goal setting. Modeling is a show-and-tell method (1.e., showing and explaining) commonly con- 
ducted by teachers to explain arithmetic operations. Teachers explain how to solve a problem 
and demonstrate it on the white board. This approach is reasonable and most students can 
learn using this method (Sulzer-Azaroff & Mayer, 1986). Providing explanations and examples 
through modeling is more effective than giving only the explanation (Rosenthal & Zimmerman, 
1978 in Schunk, 1986). Observing the strategy effectively through modeling should increase the 
observer’s self-efficacy to learn because modeling implicitly delivers a message to students that 
they have the ability to learn and apply strategies (Schunk, 1984, 1985 in Schunk, 1986). 

In school, the most important result in modeling is feedback from the teacher. For exam- 
ple, feedback from the teacher to a student can inform other students of the success (“That's 
right”), the progress (“You’ve shown progress”), the types of strategy used (“You’ve imple- 
mented the steps in the right order”), and what is expected in a task (“Don't get distracted with 
the details in the story”). Such statements can increase the student’s self-efficacy to the limit 
where they believe that they are giving a similar performance or they are able to give a simi- 
lar performance (Schunk, 1986). The involvement of parents has been found to have a posi- 
tive effect on student’s achievement, including on their grades and test results (Deslandes, 
et al., 1999 in Hoover-Dempsey, et al., 2005). At home, a child needs feedback from their 
parents regarding their work. Parents can support their learning activity and increase their 
children’s self-efficacy through appropriate reinforcement of their academic behavior (Hoover- 
Dempsey & Sandler, 1995 in Peiffer, 2015). The reinforcement mentioned above can be in the 
forms of praises, support, and rewards. Reinforcement helps build self-efficacy by persuad- 
ing children to complete a task. When children are given reinforcements they enjoy, they will 
be more likely to perform the expected behavior in order to get additional reinforcements 
(Lysakowski & Walberg, 1981 in Peiffer, 2015). If the behavior that increases their academic skills 
continues, consequently the student’s academic self-efficacy will also increase (Peiffer, 2015). 

According to the research conducted by Foote (1999), students who receive positive feedback 
regarding their ability and effort generally have higher self-efficacy and mathematical skills com- 
pared to those who do not receive attributional feedback. Successful students generally plan the 
steps they need to take to achieve their goal, and then they consciously master the steps to where 
they can achieve their goal naturally and easily (Kline, et al., 1992 in Barron, 2000). Usually, a 
difficult task can become easier when it is broken down into a few steps (Barron, 2000). Without 
a goal, students are more likely to be less sure about their ability because they do not have a 
standard as a benchmark of their progress (Schunk, 1983a, 1983c in Barron, 2000). 

Social cognitive theorists hypothesize that believing in one’s own ability affects academic 
achievement, as students’ confidence regarding their ability determines what they will do 
with their skills and knowledge (Pajares & Miller, 1997). Thus, social cognitive theorists 
believe that academic performance is determined largely by students’ confidence in perform- 
ing academic tasks (Bandura, 1997; Schunk, 1991 in Pajares & Miller, 1997). 

The term mathematics self-efficacy in this research refers to an individual’s self-efficacy 
to solve mathematical problems and to demonstrate academic success in subjects related 
to mathematics (Betz & Hackett, 1983; Pajares & Miller, 1995 in Ogden, 2012). The stu- 
dents’ confidence regarding their ability additionally helps determine what they will do 
with their knowledge and skills (Pajares & Miller, 1997). For example, when a student 
is performing a mathematical test, the confidence they have when reading and analyz- 
ing a problem specifically will help determine the effort that they will contribute to solve 
the problem. Students with higher self-confidence will more likely work harder, longer, 
and less anxiously. As a result, the chance of succeeding in their academic performance 
increases (Pajares & Miller, 1997). 
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In an academic setting, self-efficacy instruments may ask the students to rate their con- 
fidence in solving specific mathematical problems (Hackett & Betz, 1989 in Pajares, 1996). 
Researchers usually assess mathematics self-efficacy by asking students to indicate their 
level of confidence in solving various mathematical problems using a Likert scale. Specifi- 
cally, students are given a few numbers of mathematical problems and are then asked to rate 
their confidence in completing each problem correctly (Pajares & Miller, 1997). Pajares and 
Miller (1997) in their research gave two types of assessment, which consist of an assessment 
on mathematics performance and a self-efficacy assessment. A sample of mathematics per- 
formance assessment was a mathematical problem, while the self-efficacy assessment used 
instructions like, “How confident are you in answering the question below correctly without 
using a calculator?” The sample problems were given either in open-ended or multiple choice 
formats. In the self-efficacy instrument, students were asked to respond to a six-point Likert 
scale ranging from 1 (not confident at all) to 6 (very confident) to rate their confidence in 
answering each question correctly. 

The subject in this research is a female student (E) who was 11 years and 6 months of age. 
E’s numeric ability was classified as average (based on the WISC scale) so she should have 
had sufficient ability to follow studies involving numbers in school. Her performance in math 
was not optimal, as shown by her many below average scores in math. The low scores that she 
constantly obtained in math contributed to her low self-efficacy in math. E usually thought 
that she did not have adequate ability and was reluctant to put in efforts. She always said 
“I cannot do it” and tended to guess or give random answers without much effort, in addition 
to being easily discouraged. The researchers felt that E would benefit from an intervention 
to overcome her low self-efficacy in math because mathematics is used in daily life (Proctor, 
2005). In everyday life, people commonly use numbers, describe shapes, or use measuring 
units to communicate ideas. Therefore, whether we realize it or not, people frequently require 
the use of numbers (Proctor, 2005). Another reason that necessitated an intervention is the 
fact that E was able to increase her scores on other subjects in school, except for mathematics. 
She consistently obtained a below average score in math, which affected her confidence and 
led her to believe she was unable to perform mathematical tasks. 

The intervention to increase math self-efficacy proposed in this research followed the prin- 
ciples of Pajares (1996). The researchers felt that this particular method of intervention was 
ideal for E because based on the information provided by her teachers, E needed to enhance 
her understanding of the concepts of multiplication and division, as well as learning strat- 
egies to answer mathematical problems involving multiplications and divisions. Modeling 
should help E improve her ability to apply strategies to complete division and multiplication 
tasks. Furthermore, E needed to be given attributional feedback so that she could obtain 
more information about the strategies she could use and the measures she could take to 
increase her ability to complete a mathematical task. The goal setting method, on the other 
hand, was intended to help E focus more on her current performance, which was expected to 
increase and ultimately contribute to her higher self-efficacy in math. 


2 RESEARCH METHOD 


This research is categorized as a small N design, which according to Myers and Hensen 
(2006) examines only one or just a few participants, due to specific participant characteristics 
and for the sake of learning the participants’ behaviors in depth. Small N design research 
is also known as a single case design. According to Gravetter and Forzano (2009), using a 
single case design, researchers can recognize the impact of an intervention by measuring the 
condition twice, once before intervention (1.e., pre-test) and once after the intervention (1.e., 
post-test). 

As mentioned earlier, the subject in the current research was E. Due to her low self-efficacy 
in math, E needed to receive an intervention to increase her self-efficacy in mathematics. By 
increasing her mathematics self-efficacy, the researchers expected that E would perform more 
optimally in school. 
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The researchers conducted several intervention sessions. Before starting with the interven- 
tion, the researchers conducted a pre-intervention (baseline) phase, which was followed by 
the intervention phase, and finally the evaluation phase. In their research, Pajares and Miller 
(1997) gave two types of assessment, including the math performance assessment and the 
self-efficacy assessment. 

In the pre-intervention phase, E was given 45 minutes to complete 15 numbers of math- 
ematical problems based on the competency standards for grade 2 to grade 5. The math- 
ematical problems were obtained randomly from the Mathematics e-Book published on the 
Ministry of Culture and Education website. The questions were arranged from the easiest 
to the most difficult. In the intervention phase, the researchers used the Pajares principle of 
modeling, attributional feedback, and goal setting. The researchers modeled how to simplify 
the task, ensuring that E created her own targets by motivating her and also giving her guid- 
ance to solve mathematical problems similar to those given in the pre-intervention phase. Dur- 
ing the evaluation phase, E was given the same questions as the ones in the pre-intervention 
phase (baseline), without being given modeling and attributional feedback. Goal setting, on 
the other hand, was provided in this phase. 


3 RESULT 


Based on the observation of the pre-intervention (pre-test) phase, E displayed the traits of 
students who have low mathematics self-efficacy, such as guessing or giving random answers, 
looking bored and uninterested, and easily giving up. E skipped a few questions because she 
thought she could not do it, and most of her answers were incorrect. Furthermore, from the 
Likert scale measurements, it was found that E tended to be unconfident in answering the 
questions given. Her self-efficacy scale was generally low, and it can be seen in the table below 
that E mostly chose 1 or 2 in the self-efficacy scale. 

By analyzing the scores from the Likert scale obtained in the pre-test and post-test phases, 
there was an increase of confidence when solving problems in the post-test (1.e., after receiv- 
ing the intervention) compared with the subject’s confidence during the pre-test (1.e., prior 
to the intervention). In the evaluation or the post-test phase, the participant did not skip 
any of the questions given and seemed to put in more effort in solving the mathematical 


Table 1. Mathematics self-efficacy pre-test and post-test results. 


Pre-test Post-test 
Math Math 

Question Question Math grade Self-efficacy Answer Self-efficacy Answer 
number category questions scale result scale result 

1 Multiple 2 2 Correct 4 Correct 

Choice (MC) 

2 MC 2 1 Correct 5 Correct 

3 MC 2 6 Incorrect 4 Correct 

4 MC 3 2 Incorrect 4 Incorrect 

5 MC 3 1 Incorrect 5 Correct 

6 MC 3 2 No answer 5 Correct 

7 MC 3 2 No answer 4 Correct 

8 MC 4 1 Correct 4 Incorrect 

9 MC 4 3 Correct 4 Correct 
10 MC 4 2 Incorrect 4 Correct 
11 Open ended 4 1 Correct 4 Correct 
12 Open ended 5 1 No answer 4 Incorrect 
13 Open ended 5 1 Incorrect 4 Correct 
14 Open ended 5 1 Incorrect 4 Incorrect 
15 Open ended 5 1 Incorrect 5 Incorrect 
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problems. She also used the strategies modeled in the intervention phase. The measurement 
in the evaluation phase (Post-test) was conducted in a day within a 45-minute period. The 
mathematical problems given were the same as the ones given in the pre-intervention phase 
(Pre-test), consisting of 10 multiple choice questions and 5 open-ended questions printed in 
a booklet. The target or goal was for E to be able to correctly answer at least 10 out of 15 
questions. The specified target was reached, with E answering 10 questions correctly. Her 
self-efficacy also increased, as it can be seen in the table below that E mostly chose 4 or 5 in 
the self-efficacy scale. 

Overall, the results show an increase in the participant’s mathematics self-efficacy after 
being given the Pajares principles that consist of modeling, attributional feedback, and goal 
setting methods. The participant’s ability to complete mathematical tasks increased from 
33% to 66%. The participant’s mathematical self-efficacy also increased, as can be seen from 
comparisons of the scores from the baseline phase (pre-test) and the evaluation phase (post- 
test). 


4 DISCUSSION 


The results of the intervention show an increase in the participant’s mathematics perform- 
ance and her mathematics self-efficacy. However, there are a few things that need to be con- 
sidered in this research. 

It is important to note that when a strategy is introduced by modeling, students may believe 
that they can master the strategy and that they can achieve success in various tasks, which 
should increase their sense of self-efficacy (Schunk, 1984, 1985 in Schunk, 1986). Moreover, 
students who are given feedback on their ability are more likely to have higher self-efficacy 
and mathematical skills compared to those who receive feedback only on their effort (Foote, 
1999). Throughout the intervention sessions, the participant received attributional feedback 
when solving a mathematical task. This made her more confident in completing the task 
given. 

The participant was asked to create her own targets throughout the program. This was 
considered necessary because students who make their own goals are more likely to own them 
and subsequently be more committed to them (Owings & Follo, 1992; Schunk, 1985 in Bar- 
ron, 2000). In the intervention phase, the participant asked for an additional division task, 
and this also added to memorizing multiplications in her target. The participant believed that 
she was able to solve the division problems when she performed it carefully. This shows that 
she possessed the willingness to reach her target and also suggested her extra effort to reach 
her goal. Therefore, the participant appeared to demonstrate an increase in self-efficacy. 

The learning contract is considered effective in this research. The contract should be signed 
by the participant and also the teacher (in this case, the researchers). Both participant and 
the researchers should respect the essential agreement and apply them until the interven- 
tion program ends. Generally, the participant is cooperative and also able to stick with the 
agreement. 

Unexpected situation may happen during the intervention, for example the participant can 
be sick and unable to conduct the intervention. During the intervention period, the research- 
ers involved the mother of E (S) in the program. However, S was unable to attend the inter- 
vention twice due to her work obligations as a preschool teacher. To make up for her absence, 
S was asked to give E guidance in completing the task given by the researchers at home. S was 
initially given a list of attributional feedback example sentences that she would use to guide 
E when completing tasks at home. Unfortunately, S admitted that she did not give any guid- 
ance because she thought that E did not need any guidance from her. Basically, a child needs 
feedback from their parents regarding their work. Parents can support their learning activity 
and increase their children’s self-efficacy through appropriate reinforcement of their aca- 
demic behavior (Hoover-Dempsey & Sandler, 1995 in Peiffer, 2015). The reinforcement can 
be in the forms of praises, support, and rewards. Reinforcement helps build self-efficacy by 
persuading children to complete a task. When children are given reinforcements they enjoy, 
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they will be more likely to perform the expected behavior in order to get additional reinforce- 
ments (Lysakowski & Walberg, 1981 in Peiffer, 2015). When S was able to be involved in the 
intervention program, sometimes she tended to be impatient when giving guidance to E so 
she gave E the answer directly. According to Tuft (2005), teachers should be a facilitator in 
the learning process and guide their students. Researchers needed to remind S to guide E to 
find the answer rather than giving E the answer directly. When involving parents, it would be 
beneficial to provide a written agreement to minimize the absence and ask for the parents’ 
willingness to provide time to be involved in the program. 


5 CONCLUSION 


According to the research results, it can be concluded that the Pajares principles which con- 
sist of methods, such as modeling, attributional feedback, and goal setting can increase the 
participants’ mathematics self-efficacy. Furthermore, after given the intervention the partici- 
pant’s ability to complete the task given also increased. E was able to answer more questions 
correctly and confidently compared to the time before she was given the intervention. 

There should be other researchers who would like to use a similar intervention, in this case 
using methods such as modeling, attributional feedback, and goal setting. It is best to con- 
duct an assessment beforehand in order to understand which mathematical concepts that the 
participants need to work on so that the researchers can give modeling based on the partici- 
pants’ needs. Besides the researchers, the peer of the participants can also provide modeling. 
It would also be beneficial to share attributional feedback sentence examples to parents and 
teachers so that they can also be involved to increase the participant’s math self-efficacy. 
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ABSTRACT: The focus of this study was to investigate whether teachers’ perception of 
school climate and perception of Social-Emotional Learning (SEL) correlated with their job 
satisfaction, teaching efficacy, and sense of stress. The samples included 99 teachers from five 
schools that provide special education for mentally disabled children (SLB C/C1) in Jakarta, 
Indonesia. Participants completed a self-report questionnaire about job satisfaction, teach- 
ing efficacy, teachers’ stress, perception of school climate, and perception of SEL. Pearson 
correlation coefficient was used to examine the relationships among the variables. The results 
showed significant correlations between pairs of variables. Teachers’ perceptions of school 
climate and SEL significantly predicted job satisfaction, teaching efficacy, and stress among 
teachers in special schools for the mentally disabled. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


In the world of education, a teacher is a figure who holds an important role in learning 
activities. A teacher’s profession demands many obligations to provide good education for 
students. These obligations lead to teachers facing obstacles and problems at schools, espe- 
cially teachers in special needs schools. Teachers in special needs schools are often confronted 
with problems such as the recruitment of teachers who lack competency in special educa- 
tion, difficulties accessing the school’s facilities, difficulties handling students’ disabilities, 
and poor collaboration among teachers, school, and parents (Afifah, 2012; Harsojo, 2014; 
Rozali, 2015). Moreover, teachers’ educational backgrounds and lack of competencies in 
special education often become another issue affecting their teaching efficacy. Special needs 
school administrators often complain that not all of the teachers employed in their schools 
have sufficient competencies to manage class rooms of special needs students (Afifah, 2015; 
Savitri, 1998). These problems become fascinating to study because the profession of special 
education teacher requires a person to be an ideal figure of an educator, but on the other 
hand the person is frequently hindered by self and environmental constraints. Therefore, 
special education teachers, as well as various aspects related to their working experiences, are 
an interesting area of study and research. 

In order to understand teachers’ working experiences, several variables pertaining to their 
teaching job need to be examined, including job satisfaction, teaching efficacy, and stress among 
teachers (Collie, Shapka & Perry, 2012). Previous studies have shown that teaching efficacy is a 
determinant of teachers’ job satisfaction (Caprara, et al., 2003; Caprara, et al., 2006), and both 
stress and teaching efficacy contribute to teachers’ job satisfaction (Klassen & Chiu, 2010). Job 
satisfaction refers to the sense of fulfillment, gratification, and satisfaction from working in an 
occupation (Collie, et al., 2012), and such satisfaction is considered as a general feeling towards a 
job (e.g., global job satisfaction) or as a set of interrelated attitudes towards several aspects of the 
job (e.g., job facet satisfaction) (Spector, 1997). Special education teachers, as well as many other 
professions, need to have a high level of job satisfaction in order to maintain their commitment 
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to the profession and to reduce the probability of quitting their jobs (DeSio, 2014; Johnson, 
2010; Mattingly, 2007; McArthur, 2008). 

Other studies also have shown that teaching efficacy influences special education teachers’ job 
satisfaction (McArthur, 2008). Teachers who lack confidence in their capabilities of teaching 
are not satisfied with their job, conversely, teachers who are not satisfied with their profession 
question their competence as teachers. Teaching efficacy refers to a teacher’s “judgment of his 
or her capabilities to bring about desired outcomes of student engagement and learning, even 
among those students who may be difficult or unmotivated” (Tschannen-Moran & Hoy, 2001). 
The three factors of teaching efficacy examined in the current study include efficacy for stu- 
dent engagement, efficacy for classroom management, and efficacy for instructional strategies 
(Tschannen-Moran & Hoy, 2001). Positive teaching efficacy has been found to be correlated 
with positive teachers’ outcomes, such as effective use of teaching strategies, better class man- 
agement, and teachers’ psychological well-being (Tschannen-Moran & Hoy, 2001). Teaching 
efficacy and job satisfaction are also negatively correlated with stress among teachers in special 
schools (McArthur, 2008; Mattingly, 2007; Johnson, 2010; Kerr, 2013; DeSio, 2014). 

Teachers’ work stress refers to the experience of unpleasant emotions as a result of working 
as teachers (Kyriacou, 2001). Work stress can be defined based on three approaches: the char- 
acteristics of external environmental stimulus (engineering model), individual emotional state 
(physiological model), or interaction between individual and environment (transactional model) 
(Boyle, et al., 1995). Two types of stress that consistently appear in the teaching profession are 
stress related to students’ behaviors and discipline, as well as stress related to workload (Borg & 
Riding, 1991; Boyle, et al., 1995; Klassen & Chiu, 2010). Stress among teachers has been associ- 
ated with teachers’ negative outcomes, such as lower teaching efficacy, lower job satisfaction, 
and lower commitment to their jobs (Klassen & Chiu, 2010; 2011). These three variables do not 
only affect teachers’ outcomes, but also students’ achievements. Teachers with lower stress levels, 
more positive teaching efficacy, and higher job satisfaction tend to encourage greater achieve- 
ment and self-efficacy among the students (Caprara et al., 2006; Colie et al., 2012). 

Teachers’ job satisfaction, teaching efficacy, and level of stress can be explored through 
teachers’ perceptions of the climate of the school where they teach (Collie et al. 2012). School 
climate is the quality and character of a school, which is reflected in four essential dimen- 
sions of school climate: physical-emotional safety, quality of teaching and learning, relation- 
ships and collaboration, and structural environment (Cohen, et al., 2009; Collie, et al., 2012). 
Every teacher perceives the school climate where they work differently from another. How a 
teacher perceives the school climate is based on four factors, namely collaboration, teacher- 
student relationship, school facilities, and decision-making (Johnson, Stevens & Zvoch, 2007). 
Perception of school climate has previously been associated with teachers’ burnout and work 
commitment, as well as students’ achievement and school connectivity (Collie, et al., 2012). 
Previous studies have additionally shown that teachers’ perception of school climate plays a 
role in determining teachers’ outcomes, which include their level of stress, teaching efficacy, 
and job satisfaction (Collie, et al., 2012). Moreover, the three outcomes have also been shown 
to interact with and influence one another (Klassen & Chiu, 2010). 

Along with their perception of school climate, teachers’ outcomes (i.e., job satisfaction, 
teaching efficacy, and level of stress) can also be explored through teachers’ perceptions of 
Social-Emotional Learning (SEL) (Collie, et al., 2012). Teachers who perceive SEL positively 
were reported feeling greater sense of accomplishment in teaching, greater adaptive self- 
efficacy, and lower sense of stress (Brackett, et al., 2011). SEL is defined as the nurturing of 
the social and emotional awareness and skills of students (Collaborative for Academic, Social, 
and Emotional Learning (CASEL, 2003; Weissberg, et al., 2008). There are five core social 
and emotional competencies that SEL should address, which consist of self-awareness, self- 
management, social awareness, relationship skills, and responsible decision-making (Weissberg, 
et al., 2008). A teacher’s belief of SEL is the key indicator of a teacher’s perception of SEL. 
Teacher’s belief of SEL influence the type of learning environments created by the teacher, as 
well as students’ academic performance and beliefs about their own abilities that later influ- 
ence their teaching efficacy (Brackett, et al., 2011). Three factors contribute to a teacher’s SEL 
belief, namely comfort, commitment, and culture (Brackett, et al., 2011). In the current study, 
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the SEL culture factor is excluded due to its similarity to school climate. Furthermore, teachers’ 
perceptions of SEL have been found to influence the implementation of SEL in the classroom 
(Brackett, et al., 2011), which correlates positively with job satisfaction and teaching efficacy, 
while at the same time being negatively correlated with stress among teachers (Collie, et al., 
2012). In special education, for example in the teaching of mentally disabled students, SEL 
is already integrated as part of the curriculum that the students must be able to learn (Dewi, 
2016; Mustam, 2015). Teachers in special schools for the mentally disabled (called SLB C/CI in 
the Indonesian educational setting), in their effort to implement SEL usually come to develop 
their own perceptions of SEL. How teachers perceive SEL then represents their belief of SEL. 
Teachers might develop different beliefs of SEL depending on the support, training, and expe- 
rience they receive in social-emotional learning (Collie, et al., 2015b). 

The focus of the current study was job satisfaction, teaching efficacy, and stress among 
teachers in special schools for the mentally disabled (SLB C/C1). Through special education 
in SLB C/C1, mentally disabled students might be able to show more self-esteem, create and 
maintain social relations, find a productive job and support the economy, and show responsi- 
bilities (Mangunsong, 2009). Competencies, such as having self-esteem, social relations, and 
responsibilities, reflect some of the five core competencies of SEL. These competencies also 
show that social and emotional skills are some of the focus of special education in SLB C/C1. 
Therefore, the aim of the current study was to examine the relationship of teachers’ percep- 
tion of school climate and social-emotional learning (SEL) with job satisfaction, teaching 
efficacy, and stress among teachers in special schools for the mentally disabled. 

Perceptions of school climate and SEL are categorized as school-based variables, which 
are the independent variables of this study. The outcome variables (job satisfaction, teaching 
efficacy, and teacher stress) are the dependent variables of the current study. In this study, 
we hypothesized that the school-based variables would impact the three outcomes variables. 
Therefore, there are two hypotheses to be examined in the current study: 


H1: Teachers’ perception of school climate shows significant positive correlation with 
job satisfaction and teaching efficacy, and significant negative correlation with stress 
among teachers in SLB C/Cl. 


H2: Teachers’ perception of social-emotional learning (SEL) shows significant positive 
correlation with job satisfaction and teaching efficacy, and significant negative cor- 
relation with stress among teachers in SLB C/C1. 


2 METHOD 


2.1 Samples 


Participants were recruited from five special schools for mentally disabled children (SLB 
C/C1) in South Jakarta. There were eight SLB C/C1 contacted to recruit the participants, and 
five of the schools gave permission to administer the study. All the schools were chosen based 
on the region (all schools were in South Jakarta). There were 101 participants, but only 99 
teachers were included in the current study. Participants were chosen using non-probability 
sampling. In particular, the participants were recruited using convenience sampling based on 
two criteria: (1) must be active as a teacher in the current academic year, and (2) must have a 
minimum of five years working experience in SLB C/C1. Based on the second criteria, there 
were two participants that had less than five years working experience in SLB C/C1 and they 
were not included in the current study. 


2.2 Measurement 


All the variables in the current study was measured using Skala Guru (namely Indonesian 
version of Teacher’s Scale) which was adapted by the researchers of this study from Col- 
lie, Shapka, and Perry (2012) Teacher’s Scale. Skala Guru was a self-report questionnaire 
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containing 37 items using Liker-like scale that were grouped into five sub-scales. Specifi- 
cally, sub-scales I (teacher’s perception of school climate) contained 11 items, II (teacher’s 
perception of social-emotional learning) had seven items, subscales III (job satisfaction) 
had six items, IV (teacher’s stress) had three items, and V (teaching efficacy) had 10 items. 
All five sub-scales in Skala Guru showed high reliability, as measured by calculating the 
Cronbach’s Alpha coefficients: 0.76 for perception of school climate, 0.94 for perception of 
social-emotional learning (SEL), 0.95 for job satisfaction, 0.93 for teacher stress, and 0.97 
for teaching efficacy. 


2.3 Procedures 


The questionnaires were distributed to five participating SLB C/C1 in South Jakarta. The 
participants were give informed consents which they filled before continuing the study. Prior 
to data collection, the principals of the schools were given briefings regarding the question- 
naire. These school principals then assisted the researcher to administer the questionnaires. 
Teachers who participated in the study were given 15-20 minutes to complete the question- 
naires. After the questionnaires had been returned, each was checked to make sure all the 
required data were completed. 


2.4 Data analysis 


All the collected data were processed for hypothesis testing using Pearson’s r analyses using 
IBM SPSS version 24.0 as the statistical software. Pearson correlation coefficient was used 
to examine the relationships between the dependent variables (job satisfaction, teaching effi- 
cacy, and teacher stress) and the independent variables (perception of school climate and 
perception of social-emotional learning). 


3 RESULTS 


The results of the hypothesis tests indicated significant relationships between teachers’ per- 
ception of school climate and job satisfaction, teachers’ perception of school climate and 
teaching efficacy, teachers’ perception of school climate and teacher stress, teachers’ percep- 
tion of SEL and job satisfaction, teachers’ perception of SEL and teaching efficacy, as well as 
teachers’ perception of SEL and teacher stress. In other words, each of the two independent 
variables was found to correlate with each of the three dependent variables. 

The data in Table 1 indicates a significant positive relationship between teachers’ perception 
of school climate and teachers’ job satisfaction (r = 0.39, p < 0.01), suggesting that the higher 
a teacher’s perception of school climate, the higher the teachers’ job satisfaction. Table 1 also 
indicates a significant positive relationship between teachers’ perceptionof school climate 
and teacher stress, Table 1 indicates a significant negative correlation (r = —0.30, p < 0.01), 
whereby a higher perception of school climate tends to be accompanied by a lower teacher 
stress score. Therefore, the results provided support for the first hypothesis of the study. 


Table 1. Correlation between perception of school climate and job satisfaction, teaching efficacy, 
teacher stress. 


Perception of 


Variables Teacher stress Teaching efficacy Job satisfaction school climate 
Teacher stress 1 

Teaching efficacy —0.32** 1 

Job satisfaction —0.27** 0.58** 1 

Perception of school climate —0.30** 0.48** 0.39** 1 


** p <0.01.n=99. 
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Table 2. Correlation between perception of social-emotional learning and job satisfaction, teaching 
efficacy, teacher stress. 


Perception of 


Variables Teacher stress Teaching efficacy Job satisfaction SEL 
Teacher stress 1 

Teaching efficacy —0.32* 1 

Job satisfaction —0.27" 0.58" 1 

Perception of SEL —0.26" 0.71" 0.54" 1 


** p < 0.01. n = 99. 


Furthermore, data in Table 2 indicates a significant positive relationship between teachers’ 
perception of SEL and teachers’ job satisfaction (r = 0.54, p < 0.01), showing that the higher 
a teacher’s perception of SEL, the higher the teachers’ job satisfaction. Table 2 also indicates 
a significant positive relationship between teachers’ perception of SEL and teaching efficacy 
(r=0.71, p=<0.01), wherein a higher perception of SEL is accompanied by a higher teach- 
ing efficacy score. Consistent with results in Table 1, results in Table 2 also indicates a signifi- 
cant negative relationship between teachers’ perception of SEL and teacher stress (r = —0.26, 
p < 0.01), therefore suggesting that the higher a teacher’s perception of SEL, the lower the 
teacher stress score. Therefore, as with the first hypothesis, the second hypothesis of the study 
was also supported by the results. 


4 DISCUSSION 


Results from the current study suggest that teachers’ perceptions of school climate and social- 
emotional learning (SEL) have significant positive correlations with job satisfaction among 
teachers in SLB C/CI. This implies that the more positive teachers’ perceptions of school cli- 
mate and SEL, the higher the job satisfaction that teachers would experience. This supports 
findings from previous studies which suggest that the way teachers perceive the school climate 
and SEL influence their job satisfaction (Collie, et al., 2012) and their level of stress (Pas & 
Bradshaw, 2014). Teachers who perceived the school climate as unsupportive were found to 
experience higher levels of stress or even burnout (Pas & Bradshaw, 2014). In contrast, teachers 
who found suitability with the school climate showed lower levels of stress and higher levels of 
job satisfaction. Job satisfaction is comprised of feelings of satisfaction obtained from teaching 
and is associated with teachers’ perception of school climate and belief in the implementation 
of SEL (Skaalvik & Skaalvik, 2011). Teachers’ job satisfaction also had a significant relation- 
ship with comfort, commitment, and culture for implementing SEL at school (Collie, et al, 
2015a). Evidently, the results of the current study support the findings of previous research. 
Therefore, it can probably be assumed that teachers’ perception of school climate and SEL are 
crucial for increasing teachers’ job satisfaction in special needs schools. 

The results of the current study also suggest that teachers’ perceptions of school climate 
and SEL have significant positive correlations with teaching efficacy among teachers in SLB 
C/C1. In other words, the more positive teachers’ perception of school climate and SEL, the 
higher the teaching efficacy reported by teachers. Teaching efficacy is an important aspect in 
a teacher’s work, as it is related to the use of effective teaching strategies, better class manage- 
ment, and greater teacher well-being (Collie, et al., 2012). From the current study, we found 
that positive school climate and positive SEL contributed to better teaching efficacy among 
teachers in special needs schools. It is likely that teachers who feel comfortable with the school 
climate and the implementation of SEL would consequently develop better understandings 
of themselves, resulting in more positive feelings toward their own teaching efficacy. 

Results from the current study also indicate that teachers’ perceptions of school climate and 
SEL are significantly negatively correlated with the level of stress experienced by teachers in SLB 
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C/CI. This is to say that the more positive teachers’ perceptions of school climate and SEL, the 
lower the level of stress they experience. This particular finding is consistent with the previous 
finding that teachers’ perceptions of school climate and SEL are related to teacher stress (Collie, 
et al., 2012; Collie, et al., 2015a), as well as with the discovery that teachers who have negative 
perception of school climate tend to experience higher level of stress, lower job satisfaction, and 
lower sense of teaching efficacy (Tran, 2015). Teachers who have positive perceptions of SEL 
tend to display more positive results and better performance at work; their implementation of 
SEL is also relevant to their daily experiences at work (Collie, et al., 2015a). This positive percep- 
tion does not only affect how teachers deliver SEL, but also influences their psychological experi- 
ences such as their capability to cope with stress at work (Brackett, et al., 2012). 

Teachers are influenced by their perceptions of their working environment, which further 
influence their working outcomes that include job satisfaction, teaching efficacy, and level 
of stress (Collie, et al., 2012). In order to maintain a high level of job satisfaction, teaching 
efficacy, and a low level of stress for their teachers, schools must be able to provide an overall 
positive school climate for the teachers. Positive school climate could be obtained through 
physical-emotional safety, improvements in the quality of teaching and learning, positive 
relationships and collaboration between teachers, students, and parents, as well as mainte- 
nance of the quality of the structural environment (Cohen, et al., 2009; Collie, et al., 2012). 
Also, teachers’ perception of SEL might vary from one teacher to another, depending on the 
overall school climate. Therefore, schools need to provide a positive school climate to sup- 
port the positive perception of SEL among teachers in special needs schools. Teachers who 
find compatibility between their profession, school climate, and social-emotional learning 
are expected to display more positive results at work, lower stress levels, higher job satisfac- 
tion, and more positive teaching efficacy (Collie, et al., 2012; Collie, et al., 2105a). 


5 CONCLUSION 


The overall results of the current study provide evidence for the relationships of perceptions 
of school climate and social-emotional learning with job satisfaction, teaching efficacy, and 
stress among teachers in special schools for the mentally disabled. However, considering that 
the instrument was adapted from a questionnaire developed by Collie, Shapka, and Perry 
(2012) based on a regular education context, future studies could perhaps focus on the instru- 
ment as an area for improvement. For example, items from Skala Guru can be added or 
revised to obtain a more sensitive measurement of the research variables that would be more 
appropriate for use in a special education context. Therefore, we might be able to develop a 
scale which able to measure the research variables in special education with various disabili- 
ties context, or even in inclusive education context. 

It is necessary to recall that the current study not only found a relationship between the pre- 
dicting variables (teachers’ perception of school climate and SEL) and the outcome variables 
(job satisfaction, teaching efficacy, and teacher stress), but also significant correlations among 
the outcome variables. In other words, a teacher’s experience of one variable influences the 
experience of one of the other variables (Klassen & Chiu, 2010). When a teacher experiences 
a high level of stress, he or she would feel incapable as a teacher, resulting in lower teaching 
efficacy that in turn could lower job satisfaction. Likewise, when a teacher feels confident of his 
or her capability as a teacher, this would result in the increase of their teaching efficacy, which 
leads to higher job satisfaction and lower stress level (Collie, et al., 2012). These findings might 
be put into consideration for policy making at school level. Special schools could give more 
attention to maintain teacher’s job satisfaction, teaching efficacy, and level of stress. 

The current study was a preliminary study to examine the relationships between the five 
research variables. From this study, we can conclude there were significant relationships 
between all the variables. Further work is needed to examine the causal or long-term rela- 
tionship among the variables investigated in this study. By examining these relationships, we 
might be able to obtain better understanding of the relationships between the five research 
variables. 
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ABSTRACT: The teachers’ attitude and instructional support to students with Special 
Educational Needs (SEN) have positive effects in the success of inclusive education. The 
purpose of this research is to examine the correlation between teachers’ attitude and their 
instructional support in inclusive primary school. Forty primary school teachers were given 
Multidimensional Attitudes toward Inclusive Education Scale (MATIES) and instruc- 
tional support questionnaires. The results have revealed that teachers have positive attitudes 
towards SEN students and they provide strong instructional support when they interact with 
such students, thus there is a significant correlation between the two variables. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The teachers’ role in the success of inclusive education is quite important, because the teach- 
ers must be able to teach in accordance with the needs of the regular and Special Educational 
Needs (SEN) students. The preamble of the 1945 Constitution of Indonesia regarding the 
national education system, in article 5 paragraph (1), states that all citizens of Indonesia have 
the right to access education. UNESCO (1994) affirms that all students, regardless of their 
capability, ethnicity, culture, religion, language, gender and other conditions, have the right 
to access education, to enhance the students’ knowledge and skills, including children with 
SEN. Children with SEN are students who are significantly different from regular students 
that have intellectual, physical, social or emotional disparities compared to the SEN stu- 
dents in the classroom (Hallahan & Kauffman, 2011; Mangunsong, 2014). The SEN students 
become major challenges for teachers as these teachers have been trained for special educa- 
tion and inclusive education (Kurniawati, De Boer, Minnaert & Mangunsong, 2016). 

The teachers’ attitude is one of the important factors in enhancing the success of inclu- 
sive education (Leatherman & Niemeyer, 2005). Attitude is a thought or idea that reflects 
positive or negative feelings and it influences behavior towards certain objects (Azwar 1995; 
Fishbein & Ajzen, 1975; Leatherman & Niemeyer, 2005). The teachers’ attitude refers to their 
positive or negative feelings in developing the students’ knowledge and skills, and providing 
the opportunity to such students to acquire equal education as for regular students (Ajzen, 
2005). In inclusive settings, the teachers’ attitudes towards SEN students refer to the teach- 
ers’ positive or negative feelings in developing students’ knowledge and skills, and providing 
the opportunity to SEN students to acquire equal education as for regular students. The 
research shows that teachers will show a positive attitude towards SEN students if the teach- 
ers have experience and prior knowledge in teaching SEN students in an inclusive setting 
(Leatherman & Niemeyer, 2005; Kurniawati, Minnaert, Mangunsong & Ahmed, 2012). 

Triandis (1971, in Leatherman & Niemeyer, 2005) stated that attitude consists of three 
components (cognitive, affective and behavioral) which is known as the “triadic scheme”, or 
the “tripartite model”, or “tricomponent” (Azwar, 1995; Fishbein & Ajzen, 1975). In inclu- 
sive education, the cognitive component is related to the teachers’ knowledge and perception 
of the SEN student’s behavior in inclusive schools. Affective component is based on the 
teachers’ feelings towards the students’ disability that will motivate the teachers to interact 
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with SEN students. While the third component, behavioral component is related to the teach- 
ers’ behavior or the responses tendency towards SEN students when interacting with them. 
These three components of attitudes will determine the teachers’ success in implementing the 
learning process for SEN students in inclusive schools. 

Teachers with positive attitudes may significantly contribute to enhance the success of 
inclusive practices in schools which is reflected from their interaction with the SEN students 
(Leatherman & Niemeyer, 2005; Taylor & Ringlaben, 2012). The interaction between the 
teacher and student is regarded as instructional support (Allen, Gregory, Mikami, Hamre 
& Pianta, 2013; Curby, Kauffman, Arby, 2013; LaParo, Pianta & Stuhiman, 2004). Instruc- 
tional support is reflected by the way the teacher delivers the material to the students, the 
questions posed to the students so they can develop their thinking skills through class discus- 
sion, and by the case analysis and problem solving introduced in the classroom, as well as the 
feedback from the teacher to strengthen the students understanding of the learning materials 
(Allen, Gregory, Mikami, Hamre & Pianta, 2013; Curby, Kauffman & Arby, 2013; LaParo, 
Pianta & Stuhiman, 2004). 

Instructional support consists of three components: i.e., 1) content understanding, 
2) analysis and problem solving, and 3) feedback quality (Allen, Gregory, Mikami, Hamre & 
Pianta, 2013; Curby, Kauffman & Arby, 2013; LaParo, Pianta & Stuhiman, 2004). Content 
understanding is closely related to the teachers’ ability in providing intellectual support and 
delivering knowledge in a systematic and structured way. The analysis and problem solving 
component can be measured by assessing to what extent the teacher provides opportunities 
to SEN students in developing their critical thinking skills on the material. On the other 
hand, the quality of the feedback component is subject to the teachers’ feedback in respond- 
ing to the students’ questions and giving answers that is aimed to enhance the students under- 
standing (Allen, Gregory, Mikami, Hamre & Pianta, 2013; Curby, Kauffman & Arby, 2013). 

Research shows that the teachers’ instructional support towards SEN students is influ- 
enced by the culture of the country in which the school is located (Helgesen & Brown, 1994). 
As examples, Japanese teachers give their SEN students the opportunity to listen to their 
teachers without asking any questions or giving any answers, while teachers in Arabic cul- 
ture allow their students to interact with their teacher by raising their hand and calling their 
teacher before giving or answering the questions (Dukmak, 2010; Helgesen & Brown, 1994). 
Therefore, in designing the most effective instructional support, cultural factors must be 
considered. 

Earlier researches in several countries have noted the correlation between teachers’ positive 
attitudes and the success of inclusive education. A similar result was also observed in primary 
schools in Indonesia, showing the teachers positive attitudes towards inclusive education 
(Kurniawati, Minnaert, Mangunsong & Ahmed, 2012). The purpose of this research is to 
answer the question “Is there a correlation between the teachers’ attitude and the instruc- 
tional support provided to SEN students?” 


2 METHOD 


The respondents were 40 classroom teachers from eight public inclusive primary schools in 
the Depok municipality. The respondents were chosen using purposive sampling from the 
following schools: SDN A, SDN B, SDN C, SDN D, SDN E, SDN F, SDN G, and SDN 
H. The Depok Inclusive Task Force stated that these schools were actively implementing 
inclusive education. 

The teachers’ attitude towards SEN students is measured using the Multidimensional Atti- 
tude towards Inclusive Education Scale—Indonesian Version (MATIES-IV) (Marantika, 
2015). This is an adaptation from MATIES (Mahat, 2008), which consists of questionnaires 
with 18 items that measure 3 of attitude, i.e., cognitive (6 items), affective (6 items) and 
behavioral (6 items). These 18 items applies the Likert-type scale answers, which are: strongly 
agree (1), disagree (2), somewhat disagree (3), somewhat agree (4), agree (5), strongly agree 
(6). The validity test shows that the validity coefficient of MATIES_IV is good, ranging from 
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0.26-0.80 (Nunnaly & Bernstein, 1994). While the reliability test of the three components of 
MATIES_IV resulted in a good cronbach alpha score (Kapplan & Saccuzo, 2004), cognitive 
(a = 0.77), affective (ot = 0.80), and behavioral («= 0.81). 

To measure the teachers’ instructional support, the researcher developed a Teacher Stu- 
dent Interaction instrument. The results from the confirmatory factor analysis (CFA) showed 
that the items used to measure instructional support are valid with a p-value = 0.05098 
(p-value > 0.05), RMSEA = 0.061 (RMSEA < 0.08), and GFI = 0.90 (GFI > 0.90). The 
instructional support questionnaire has 11 items that consists of 3 components: i.e., con- 
tent understanding (5 items), analysis and problem solving (2 items), and feedback quality 
(4 items). This instrument uses the Likert-type scale with 4 options for the answers ranging 
from very inappropriate (1) to very appropriate (4). 

The teachers’ attitudes and the teachers’ instructional support towards SEN students are ana- 
lyzed using descriptive statistics, by analyzing the mean and standard deviations of the collected 
data. The Pearson Correlation is used to answer the correlation between the two variables. 


3 RESULTS 


3.1 Respondents characteristics 


From the 40 teachers involved in this research, 82.5% of the respondents were female, 40% 
of them were 50 years of age or older. Most of respondents have a bachelor degree (S1) and 
42.5% of them have more than 20 years of teaching experience. Thirty five percent of the 
teachers have participated in training on inclusive education (see Table 1). 

The results showed that the teachers have positive attitude in all three components, cog- 
nitive (M = 4.55, SD = 0.707), affective (M = 4.75, SD = 0.711), and behavioral (M = 5.12, 
SD = 0.570), by analyzing the mean score of the 6-point Likert-type scale to measure positive 
or negative attitudes. The mean score of the 6-point Likert-type of teachers’ attitudes was 
3.5. The instructional support is also reflected in the teachers’ answers, showing high scores 
in all three components: 1.e., content understanding (M = 3.34, SD = 0.351), analysis and 
problem solving (M = 3.39, SD = 0.431), and feedback quality (M = 3.35, SD = 0.375), which 
was done by analyzing the mean score of the 4-point Likert-type scale to measure higher or 
lower teachers’ instructional support. The mean score of the 4-point Likert-type of teachers’ 
instructional support was 2.5. 


Table 1. Respondents characteristics (N = 40). 


Respondents characteristics N % 

Sex 

Male 7 17.5 

Female 33 82.5 

Age 

<40 years 15 37.5 

40-50 years 9 22.5 

>50 years 16 40 

Education 

D3 2 5 

S1 38 95 

Teaching experience 

<10 years 14 35 

10-20 years 9 22.5 

>20 years 17 42.5 

Inclusive training 

Trained 14 35 

Never 26 65 
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Table 2. Correlation between teachers’ attitude and instructional support (N = 40). 


Components of instructional support 


Content understanding Analysis & Problem solving Quality of feedback 
Attitude 
components R Sig (p) R Sig (p) R Sig (p) 
Cognitive 0.149 0.358 0.152 0.349 0.239 0.138 
Affective 0.287 0.073 —0.002 0.991 —0.086 0.599 
Behavioral 0.502** 0.001 0.442** 0.004 0.416** 0.008 


*Correlation is significant with level of significant 0.05 (2-tailed). 
**Correlation is significant with level of significant 0.01 (2-tailed). 


There is a significant relationship between the teachers’ attitude and the teachers’ instruc- 
tional support to SEN students (r = 0.361*, p = 0.022). Further analysis showed (see Table 2) 
that only the behavioral component of attitude have influenced the teachers’ instructional 
support to SEN students (r = 0.514**, p = 0.001). 


4 DISCUSSION 


The research aims to measure the teachers’ attitude and instructional support towards SEN 
students, and examine the correlation between the attitude and instructional support. The 
research results revealed that teachers have positive attitude towards SEN students. Kurnia- 
wati et al, (2012) also stated that teachers in Indonesia have strong positive attitudes towards 
SEN student and show strong willingness to include SEN student in their classes. Another 
research, however, showed different results, that most teachers have negative or neutral atti- 
tude towards SEN students (De Boer, Pijl & Minnaert, 2011). 

The positive teachers’ attitude found in the study could be linked to several issues. First, from 
the data, 35% teachers have participated in training on inclusive education. The knowledge from 
the training has equipped the teachers with the ability to understand the learning challenges of 
the SEN students (Leatherman & Niemeyer, 2005). Second, their experience in interacting and 
teaching SEN students may have strengthened the teachers’ acceptance and confidence that 
SEN students are able to learn in regular classes, as stated by De Boer et al (2011). 

The teachers showed strong instructional support when interacting with SEN students. 
The strong instructional support implies that the teachers are able to create fun learning 
processes which could enhance the students’ knowledge (Allen, Gregory, Mikami, Hamre & 
Pianta, 2013; Curby, Kauffman & Arby, 2013). By applying strong instructional support, the 
teachers are able to deliver the learning process in a systematic way and in a slower pace with 
a more process-oriented manner, especially when giving feedback. However, these research 
results still have room for doubt because only 35% of the teachers have been trained for 
teaching in inclusive education settings. The training itself emphasizes more on basic mat- 
ters in inclusive education. Relevant trainings on inclusive education for the teachers is very 
crucial in preparing the teachers to be more effective in the class. 

A significant correlation between teachers’ attitude and instructional support given by 
the teachers to SEN students in inclusive primary schools, shows that the more positive 
the teachers’ attitude towards SEN students, the higher the instructional support is. If we 
observe more closely the components of attitude and instructional support, we can see that 
the behavioral component of teachers’ attitude has a significant correlation in strengthening 
the teachers’ instructional support to the SEN students. The teachers’ experience and teach- 
ers’ prior knowledge working with SEN students present a positive impact to the teachers, 
thus the successful teachers’ experience in interacting with SEN students in inclusive settings 
create a positive experience, as stated by Leatherman and Niemeyer (2005). Therefore, as the 
teachers have more experience in working with SEN students and have successful interaction 
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with SEN students, the greater the teachers’ effort to give instructional support, i.e., giving 
intellectual support, teaching knowledge systematically, facilitating opportunities to SEN 
students in enhancing their knowledge and skills. 

However, the results from the cognitive and affective components were quite different. The 
cognitive component and the affective component of the teachers’ attitudes do not show any 
correlation with the teachers’ instructional support. Although the teachers have sufficient 
knowledge on inclusive education, and also believe that the SEN students are able to learn, 
and that the teachers feel confident to be able to educate such students, however, this does not 
help the teachers to be willing and to be able to give instructional support needed by the SEN 
students. Various factors such as poor learning facilities (Ferguson, 2008; Leatherman & 
Niemeyer, 2005), the size of the classroom (Leatherman, 2007), limited knowledge and time 
(Fakolade, Adeniyi & Tella, 2009; Kurniawati, De Boer, Minnaert & Mangunsong, 2016; 
Stella, Forlin & Lan, 2007) may be related to these factors. 

Research on inclusive education in Indonesia, in terms of teachers’ attitude and instruc- 
tional support is rare, that is why this research is aimed to contribute to the success of 
inclusive education. In this research, special attention is necessary in the following aspects: 
i.e., the sample size that only consists of 40 teachers, and the self-report for data collection 
by the teachers tend to produce subjective answers. For further research, it is highly recom- 
mended to involve more teachers, i.e., broaden the area of research, and use observational 
methods. 


5 CONCLUSION 


The conclusion of this research is that there is a significant correlation between behavioral 
component of the teachers’ attitudes and instructional support in teaching SEN students. 
The results show that the more experienced the teacher is in working and interacting with 
SEN students, the greater the teachers’ effort to give instructional support to SEN students. 
It is suggested that the teachers’ positive attitude towards SEN students should be enhanced 
by reinforcing their willingness and belief that the SEN students are able to learn in regular 
classes, and by interacting postively with the SEN students in the classroom, the teachers can 
develop stronger instructional support. 
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ABSTRACT: The research aims to find the correlation between parental attachment and 
career adaptability among grade 12 students. The data were collected from 272 grade 12 stu- 
dents from public and private senior high schools in Jakarta, Indonesia. Parental attachment 
was measured by the Inventory of Parents and Peer Attachment—Revised (father-mother 
version) (Armsden & Greenberg, 2009). Career adaptability was measured by the Career 
Adaptability Scale (Indianti, 2015). The results indicate that there is a positive significant 
relationship between parental attachment and career adaptability, which implies that the 
stronger the parental attachment, the greater the career adaptability. Research also found 
that attachment to the mother contributes more to career adaptability than attachment to 
the father. For future studies, an equal number of participants from public and private senior 
high schools should be recruited to ensure comparability. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Grade 12 students who want to continue their studies after graduating from high school 
must choose their college major, including the type of college they want to apply to. How- 
ever, according to the Susenas (National Social Economic Survey) in Harian Sinar Harapan 
(28 May 2010), 61% of high school students in Indonesia did not know where they should 
pursue higher education (Setiyowati, 2015). Susilowati (2008) explains that the school and its 
staff (i.e. teachers and guidance counsellors), parents, and friends play an important role in 
assuring that students choose the right college majors. Most importantly, the role of parents 
includes having a discussion about career options with their children and providing support 
when they choose a certain college major (Susilowati, 2008). The preparation for college 
should be done as early as possible since choosing the wrong college major has psychological, 
academic, and relational impacts (Susilowati, 2008). To avoid such impacts, it is important 
for students to plan their career transition before choosing their college major. Choosing 
majors should be based on interests, talents, beliefs, and values. The majors are closely linked 
to careers that will be pursued in the future. 

Career is a sequence of work experiences that occurs throughout a person’s life (Arthur 
et al., 1989, in Seligman, 1994). Career development is defined as the process experienced 
by the individual to obtain knowledge, interests, beliefs, and values concerning the selec- 
tion of work (Blaustein, 1996). According to Super (1954, in Seligman, 1994), the develop- 
ment of a career consists of five stages: growth stage (0-14 years), exploration stage (15-24 
years), determination stage (25—44 years), maintenance stage (45-64 years), and decline stage 
(65 years onwards). To successfully complete the task at each stage of career development, 
career adaptability is required. Savickas (1997) states that career adaptability involves the 
ability to cope with situations that are not predictable because of the changes and working 
conditions. Later, he added that career adaptability consists of four dimensions: concern, 
control, curiosity and confidence (Savickas & Porfeli, 2012). 

Concern about the future helps individuals to look ahead and prepare for what might come 
next. Career concern can be increased by forming an optimistic attitude towards the future 
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to see the connection between actions and future plans (Indianti, 2015). Control enables 
individuals to become responsible for shaping themselves and their environments to meet 
what comes next. Career control also enables individuals to become responsible for building 
a career and making career choices (Indianti, 2015). Possible selves and alternative scenarios 
that individuals might shape are explored when curiosity prompts a person to think about 
him/herself in various situations and roles. These exploration experiences and information- 
seeking activities produce aspirations and build confidence so that individuals can actual- 
ise choices to implement their life design (Savickas & Porfeli, 2012). Individuals need to be 
responsible for future choices and decisions, open to new experiences, and confident in their 
choices. 

The development of career adaptability is influenced by internal and external factors. 
Internal factors include personality variables such as emotional stability, anxiety, internal 
control, and vocational identity. External factors include support from the environment or 
social support, such as support from the school, peers, and family. For an adolescent, family 
or parents play an important role in career adaptability as they are the major figures who 
have attachments and emotional bonds throughout his/her life. The role of family or parents 
in an adolescent’s career adaptability is to provide information and advice, help identify his/ 
her talents, provide him/her freedom to make decisions, and support his/her activities that are 
connected to future plans. 

Armsden and Greenberg (1987) define a parental attachment as an enduring bond of 
affection from parents who convey a feeling of safety to adolescents. Nawaz and Gilani 
(2011) found that the relationship between career decision-making and parental attachment 
is stronger than that with peer attachment. Support and emotional closeness that comes from 
parents can help adolescents to explore themselves and their environment. As expressed by 
Ryan et al. (1996), parental attachment is conceptualised as a feeling of safety that encour- 
ages individuals to actively explore and gather experience. Good parental attachment can 
create a feeling of security that underlies adolescent exploring and engaging in the develop- 
ment of behaviour. Parental attachment consists of three dimensions: communication, trust, 
and alienation. 

Communication helps to maintain a strong bond of affection between parents and adoles- 
cents throughout life. Trust is a feeling of safety and belief in other people for the fulfilment 
of all needs (Armsden & Greenberg, 1987). Trust makes individuals feel confident that their 
parents will respect and understand what they want and need (Hellenthal, 2006 in Sudiarty, 
2010). On the other hand, alienation is associated with avoidance and denial makes an ado- 
lescent feel uncomfortable with their parents. Hellenthal (2006; Sudiarty, 2010) described the 
feeling of alienation as feeling embarrassed to discuss personal issues, not being comfort- 
able close to one’s parents, feeling angry, and not getting enough attention. Strong parental 
attachment forms a high sense of trust and communication and a low sense of alienation that 
gives adolescents a feeling of security to explore their career options. 

Career adaptability is important during the transitional period, such as from senior high 
school to college. In the transition to college, individuals need someone who can give support 
and advice as well as be a source of reliable information. According to Sawitri et al. (2012), 
people who have grown up in a collectivist culture have a tendency to act as a collectivist cul- 
ture implies. For example, in the process of selecting a career, a person tends to make career 
decisions in order to follow their parents (Leong et al., 2001, in Sawitri et al., 2012). The role 
of parents is very important to fulfil the needs of intimacy and warmth, to build confidence 
leading to a feeling of safety, and to independently make decisions and take action (Gunarsa, 
2001). Adolescents who perceive secure attachment with their parents develop efficacy to 
make career decisions. On the other hand, adolescents who do not feel attached to their par- 
entsface career indecision (Emmanuelle, 2009). 

There are several studies aiming to find the relationship between parental attachment and 
career adaptability. For instance, research conducted by Salami and Aremu (2007) reveals that 
attachment to the mother is significantly associated with career information-seeking behav- 
iour, whereas attachment to the father is not. In their research about parental attachment and 
career maturity, Choi et al. (2012) show that changes in the quality of parental attachment 
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are positively correlated with changes in career maturity. Another study, by Blustein et al. 
(1995), explains that parental attachment is related to career exploration among adolescents. 
Moreover, Sudiarty (2010) found that parental attachment is significantly associated with 
high school students’ career maturity in Indonesia. In her research, Sudiarty (2010) measured 
attachment to the mother and the father separately, and the result shows that attachment 
to the father has a significant relationship with career maturity where as attachment to the 
mother does not. However, research conducted by Gemeay et al. (2015) shows that parental 
attachment is not significantly related to the academic achievement of students of nursing in 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia. 

The results of previous studies discussed above only involved one dimension of career 
adaptability (curiosity) and could not be applied to grade 12 high school students who are 
transitioning from high school to college. As explained earlier, grade 12 high school students 
are in the exploration stage of career development where they actively explore themselves 
and their environment to choose the right college major. It is a fairly complex challenge 
because they have to choose just one college major from a broad set and need to consider 
their interests, talents, beliefs, and values to make sure that the chosen college major aligns 
with the career they want to pursue in the future. They need support from their closest circle 
of family (including parents) and friends during this important stage. Therefore, this study 
aims to determine whether there is a relationship between parental attachment and career 
adaptability in grade 12 high school students. 


2 METHODS 


In this study, researchers tested the alternative hypothesis (H), ‘there is a relationship between 
parental attachment and career adaptability in grade 12 high school students’ and the null 
hypothesis (H,),‘there is no relationship between parental attachment and career adaptability 
in grade 12 high school students’, and that parental attachment is positively related with 
the career adaptability of grade 12 senior high school students. This research used the non- 
experimental study that has no control of the independent variable because the variable has 
occurred or cannot be manipulated (Kerlinger & Lee, 2000). This research was a cross-sec- 
tional study design conducted only once, gathering its data from individuals who have similar 
characteristics (Kerlinger & Lee, 2000). The non-probability sampling technique was chosen 
because researchers did not know the exact number of individuals in the population. 

The participants in this research were 272 grade 12 students from public and private senior 
high schools in Jakarta, Indonesia. They were selected based on their availability and willing- 
ness to participate in this research (convenience sampling) (Gravetter & Forzano, 2012). The 
characteristics of the respondents were: 1) adolescents aged 14-18 years; 2) students in grade 
12 senior high schools in Jakarta; 3) students who had a parent or a parent substitute. 


2.1 Instrument 


2.1.1 Career adaptability scale 

In this study, researchers used the Skala Adaptabilitas Karir measurement tool (Indianti, 
2015) modified from the Career Adapt-Ability Scale-International Form (CAAS-IF) by 
Savickas and Porfeli (2012). It consists of 24 items that are divided into four subscales: 
concern (six items), control (six items), curiosity (Seven items), and confidence (five items). 
Career adaptability is measured from the total score of the 24 items. Participants responded 
to each item employing a scale from 1 (Not at all like me) to 4 (Very much like me). 


2.1.2 Inventory of Parents and Peer Attachment-Revised (IPPA-R) 

This research used the father-mother version of the IPPA-R to measure parental attach- 
ment (Armsden & Greenberg, 2009). Although the instrument that measures attachment 
to the father is separated from the instrument that measures attachment to the mother, it is 
still able to measure parental attachment as a single unit by adding the total score from both 
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versions. The IPPA instrument was designed to measure positive and negative perceptions of 
affective and cognitive aspects of adolescents in conjunction with parents and peers, and also 
to see how parents and peers give a sense of security in adolescents. Both IPPA-R versions 
of attachment to the father and the mother consist of 22 items that measure three dimen- 
sions: trust, communication, and alienation. All items are combined to form a total score that 
indicates parental attachment. Participants responding to each item employed a scale from 1 
(Not at all like me) to 4 (Very much like me). 

The data were collected by distributing questionnaires that contained an instrument for 
measuring peer attachment and career adaptability. The collected data were analysed using 
SPSS Statistics for Windows through multiple measures of statistical techniques: Cronbach’s 
a, descriptive statistics, Pearson correlation, independent sample t-test, one-way analysis of 
variance, and multiple regression. 


3 RESULTS 


The statistical technique used to determine the relationship between parental attachment 
and career adaptability is the Pearson product moment correlation. Based on the results of 
statistical calculations, it was found that parental attachment—mean (M) = 128.39, standard 
deviation (SD) = 22.582 — and career adaptability (M = 73.22, SD = 8.602) had a significant 
positive correlation coefficient (r = 0.281, p < 0.01, two-tailed). From this result, we can see 
that the null hypothesis (H,) is rejected and the alternative hypothesis (H,) is accepted, imply- 
ing that there is a significant relationship between parental attachment and career adapt- 
ability in grade 12 high school students. By the coefficient of determination (r?°), it is known 
that the 7.9% variance score for career adaptability of a student can be explained by parental 
attachment, whereas the remaining 92.1% is explained by other factors. 

The statistical calculation gives a coefficient score of IPPA-R for attachment to the mother 
(B = 0.168, p < 0.01), which means that each additional point of attachment to the mother 
increases career adaptability to 0.168, and a coefficient score of IPPA-R for attachment to 
the father (B = 0.136, p < 0.01), which means that each additional point of attachment to 
the father increases career adaptability to 0.136. Thus, it can be seen that attachment to the 
mother has a higher score to the adaptability of a career than attachment to the father. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The existence of a significant relationship between parental attachment and career adapt- 
ability is aligned with the research conducted by Choi et al. (2012), which states that parental 
attachment is positively related to career maturity. In addition, the present study is also con- 
sistent with research conducted by Salami and Aremu (2007), which revealed that parental 
attachment is significantly related to career information-seeking behaviour, but, if measured 
separately, only attachment to the mother has a significant relationship. Participants in this 
study were grade 12 high school students who were faced with a career transition to college. 
Based on the developmental stages of a career, adolescents are included in the exploration 
stage in which they actively explore themselves and their environment. The presence of an 
attachment figure is important for adolescents. During the process of exploration, they need 
their parents to provide information and advice, to help identify their interests and talents, 
and support their activities connected to future plans. A high sense of trust and communica- 
tion and a low sense of alienation form a good attachment that gives adolescents a feeling of 
security to explore their career options. 

In this study, attachment to the mother as a bigger influence on career adaptability than 
attachment to the father. This is aligned with research by Salami and Aremu (2007), reveal- 
ing that attachment to the mother is significantly associated with career information-seeking 
behaviour. In Indonesia, there are different roles for the father and the mother and their 
contributions to adolescent career development. The role of the father as the breadwinner 
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for the family causes him to spend a lot of time outside, so the father does not have as much 
time as the mother. In contrast to the role of the father, the mother’s role is usually associated 
as a caregiver to the household. Parenting duties are delegated to mothers more than fathers 
(Andayani & Koentjoro, 2004). Another opinion comes from Parsons and Bales (1955, in 
Finley et al., 2008) who argue that in Eastern cultures, the father is more often represented 
as a figure who works and earns for the family; they also act as the head of the family rather 
than as a discussion partner for their children. 


5 CONCLUSION 


Results of the data processing show that parental attachment is correlated positively and 
significantly with career adaptability in grade 12 high school students. This indicates that a 
person with higher parental attachment will have higher career adaptability. Conversely, the 
lower the parental attachment the lower the career adaptability. Good attachment to parents 
creates a feeling of security and builds confidence to explore oneself and the environment 
during the transition stage. Hence, adolescents can be responsible for future choices and 
decisions, open to new experiences, and confident in their choices. In addition, the results 
also found that attachment to the mother had a higher score for career adaptability than 
attachment to the father. This implies that attachment to the mother has a bigger influence 
on career adaptability compared with attachment to the father. 
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ABSTRACT: Previous studies have found that most elementary school students have 
difficulties in the writing process. This study examines the effectiveness of a Self-Regulated 
Strategy Development (SRSD) programme based on metacognition in improving the story- 
writing skills of elementary school students. This single-subject study was conducted using 
one elementary school student. The participant was an 11-year-old girl with above average 
intelligence (Wechsler Scale), and who had problems in story-writing skills, especially in inde- 
pendently regulating the writing process. The intervention was conducted across six phases: 
1) develop background knowledge to ensure that the student successfully understands, learns, 
and applies the strategy; 2) discuss the student’s writing skills and strategy; 3) model the 
strategy by using a ‘think aloud’ process; 4) help the student memorise the strategy; 5) give 
feedback and encouragement; and 6) let the student perform the strategy independently. 
These phases were given in ten sessions, with each session lasting 60 minutes. Qualitative 
analysis was applied to measure changes in writing score before and after the intervention. 
The result shows that the SRSD model is effective in developing metacognition, not only 
in planning but also in reviewing and improving story-writing skills. Therefore, the SRSD 
programme is a promising intervention to improve story-writing skills, especially in elemen- 
tary school students. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The story-writing skill is particularly important because a certain level of writing skill is 
required in many aspects of life, such as at school, in the work environment, and in social 
life (Graham, 2006; Hacker, Dunlosky & Grasser., 2009a). Through writing, students learn 
to develop strategies for planning, evaluating, and reviewing texts for specific purposes, such 
as writing a story, composing a report, or delivering arguments. Writing also broadens and 
improves students’ knowledge (Keys, 2000). However, most students find writing difficult. 
Previous studies have found that most elementary and junior high school students face dif- 
ficulty in the writing process, especially in writing narration, exposition, and persuasion 
(Harris, Graham & Mason, 2011). They also experience difficulty in finding ideas, defining 
the purpose of writing, representing ideas logically and orderly, and regulating the writing 
process (De La Paz & Graham, 1997). In addition, De La Paz and Graham (1997) state 
that most students tend to write randomly from their mind without paying attention to the 
organisation of the story. Sandler et al. (1992) found that students with story-writing difficul- 
ties also have problems with the speed of writing, resulting in a story that is structured simply 
and with limited vocabulary. 

Writing involves a complex cognitive process. Generally, writing consists of three main 
cognitive processes: planning, translating, and reviewing (Glaser & Brunstein, 2007). Firstly, 
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planning involves three components: producing ideas about writing and how to write them, 
organising ideas to build a full concept, and setting the goal. Secondly, translating consists 
of two kinds of transformations: idea transformation into sentence or text generation, and 
transformation into symbols or transcriptions. Thirdly, reviewing is when the writer evaluates 
the story s/he writes and then modifies it. Reviewing requires coordination of several basic 
skills, such as reading, checking, and correcting, as well as the skill to rewrite the text that 
has been evaluated. 

The process of writing as stated above shows that story writing requires metacogni- 
tive skills. Metacognition refers to awareness and management of one’s own thoughts 
(Kuhn & Dean, 2004). Metacognition enables a student who has been taught a particular 
problem-solving strategy in a particular context to retrieve and deploy that strategy in a 
similar but new context (Kuhn & Dean, 2004). Additionally, metacognition engages con- 
scious awareness of the mind, which relates to memory capabilities and how someone uses 
knowledge effectively. The basic elements of metacognition are planning, monitoring, and 
reviewing, all of which play an important role in every process involved in writing a story 
(McCutchen, 1988; Wong, 1994, in Santangelo, Harris & Graham, 2008; Graham, 2006). 
Students must have independent skills to plan the writing process, to monitor the story 
already written, as well as to revise mistakes in writing, spelling, and the content to ensure 
a good story (i.e. reviewing). Students with difficulty in writing show that they are unable 
to activate their metacognitive skills in writing. Some studies (Graham & Harris, 2003; 
McCutchen, 1995) demonstrate that students who face problems in planning and review- 
ing suffer from a lack of knowledge in writing strategies and mostly fail in the monitoring 
process of their writing. 

So far, several interventions have been designed to overcome writing difficulties. Scaffolding 
and cognitive behaviours are some general strategies used to improve writing skills (Graham, 
McKeown, Kiuhara, & Harris, 2012). The use of computer-assisted tools has also become 
one of the strategies that help students improve their writing skills (Esperet, 1991). Addition- 
ally, there is a metacognitive development programme that can help students improve both 
their writing skills as well as their knowledge and motivation pertaining to writing (Graham, 
2006). Metacognition also takes an active part in the writing process. Hacker, Kirner, and 
Kircher (2009b) state that writing, including story writing, involves an individual’s metacog- 
nition. Thus, good metacognitive abilities enable students to compose well-written stories. 
Using metacognition, students can learn how to monitor and regulate their writing process. 
Students’ knowledge about their own thought processes not only enables them to integrate 
what they have learned into the theme or context of the story, but also allows them to apply 
their knowledge in a variety of story types they set out to write. Therefore, the goal of the 
intervention in the current research is to improve a student’s metacognition needed in the 
writing process. 

An intervention programme that focuses on metacognitive ability during writing is the 
Self-Regulated Strategy Development (SRSD) programme. The SRSD programme views 
learning as a complex process that relies on changes that occur in the learners’ skills and 
abilities, including many aspects of metacognition such as self-regulation, strategic knowl- 
edge, domain-specific knowledge and abilities, self-efficacy, and motivation (Harris, Graham, 
Brindle & Sandmel, 2009). In addition, because the SRSD programme is based on an instruc- 
tional approach, it is designed to help students master the metacognitive processes in writing 
that include composing, improving independence, reflecting, using self-regulation to write 
effectively, developing knowledge about the characteristics of good writing, and setting a 
positive attitude in writing (Graham, Harris & Troia, 1998). Specifically, this programme 
should enable students to use various assignment-oriented strategies, such as planning and 
reviewing strategies, to collaboratively and explicitly compose a story (Graham & Harris, 
2003; Santangelo & Olinghouse, 2009). 

The SRSD programme has been shown to consistently and significantly improve students’ 
writing skills (Graham et al., 1998; Graham, 2006; Schnee, 2010). However, SRSD has not 
been applied to the process of revision, although it has demonstrated some effectiveness 
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when used for teaching students to plan and write their stories. Meanwhile, in order to pro- 
duce a good story, a planning strategy has to be paired with a reviewing strategy. Therefore, 
in this study we developed an SRSD programme to improve metacognitive skills in writing, 
using planning and reviewing strategies, for elementary school students who face story-writ- 
ing difficulties. This study aims to examine the following question: ‘Is the SRSD programme 
based on metacognition effective for improving story-writing skills of elementary school 
students?’ 


2 METHODS 


2.1 Participant 


The participant was an 11-year-old girl (known as S) with above average intelligence as meas- 
ured on the Wechsler Scale. S experienced problems in story writing, especially in regulating 
the writing process independently. This limited writing skill was believed to contribute to the 
participant’s low academic performance in school. She needed extra time to finish assign- 
ments that required translating an idea into words or sentences, resulting in her frequent 
tardiness in submitting assignments. Moreover, her writing contained relatively few word 
choices and simple sentence structures written in poor handwriting. 


2.2 Research design 


The current research used the A-B single-subject design. In this design, A refers to the pre- 
test/baseline phase prior to intervention, whereas B refers to the condition after the treat- 
ment. The effects of the programme were obtained by comparing data from the baseline 
(pre-test), during treatment, and after the completion of treatment (post-test). 


2.3 Measures 


Observation checklists, writing worksheets, interview guidelines, and intervention modules 
were used to measure story-writing skills. Furthermore, a story reminder was provided to help 
the participant memorise the metacognitive strategy taught in the intervention programme. 
The effectiveness of the programme was indicated by the behavioural progress obtained by 
comparing the pre-test (baseline) and post-test data. As proposed by Nurgiyantoro (2009), 
the quality of the story was evaluated according to its content, organisation, vocabulary, 
grammar, and spelling. Successful intervention was assumed following a 25% increase in the 
quality of the story between pre-test and post-test. Four raters were used in order to maintain 
the interscorer reliability in scoring the quality of the story. 


2.4 Procedures 


In the first meeting, the facilitator asked the participant and her parents to fill out an 
informed consent form. The intervention programme took place at the participant’s house. 
The whole intervention was planned to be completed in 10-12 sessions and was estimated 
to take approximately three weeks to finish. Each session was carried out in 45-60 minutes, 
including one or two five-minute rest periods. The programme was divided into three stages: 
baseline, intervention, and post-test. At the baseline stage, an interview was conducted to col- 
lect early data about the difficulties encountered and strategies used by the participant during 
the writing process. The participant’s handwriting was also assessed during this stage. Next, 
the intervention stage was divided into five steps (Santangelo et al., 2008; Schnee, 2010). In 
the first step of the intervention, the participant was provided with an explanation about 
story writing and the importance of story writing in education, after which she was asked to 
discuss the difficulties she faced in writing. The second step involved teaching the participant 
some planning and reviewing strategies to help her develop metacognitive activities in writing 
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a story. In the third step, the facilitator provided an example of how one would implement 
the taught strategies. The fourth step, the participant was asked to apply the appropriate 
strategy under the guidance of the facilitator, who employed a scaffolding procedure (i.e. 
giving instructions, questioning, and providing feedback). The facilitator’s guidance was 
reduced gradually until the last step, where the participant was asked to write independently. 
In the independent exercise, she was asked to write a story using the ‘think aloud’ method. 
Finally, at the end of the intervention, there was the post-test stage, during which the facilita- 
tor evaluated the participant’s performance on a writing task. The post-test was conducted 
five days after the intervention ended. 


3 RESULTS 


Overall, the intervention was found to be an effective method for developing metacog- 
nition when used in the context of planning and reviewing strategies in story writing. 
The effectiveness of the programme can be seen from the 50% increase in writing quality 
between the baseline score and the post-test score. Such an increase shows that the pro- 
gramme helped improve the participant’s metacognitive skill in writing even without the 
facilitator’s help. 

Table 1 shows that planning, as a metacognitive strategy, started to appear after the 
intervention was introduced. Baseline data showed that the participant spent a lot of time 
before starting to write. Moreover, she seemed confused when she had to continue the 
story. She tended to write anything that crossed her mind without paying attention to the 
organisation of the story. Thus, some parts of the story were not logically related. From 
the interview, it was discovered that the participant did not use any strategy in writing the 
story. 

In the practice session for tutoring (session 3), the participant was able to organise ideas 
and apply them to the story-writing process. The participant was becoming more fluent in 
conveying her ideas into the story. The development of her metacognitive strategy also con- 
tinued to progress in the following sessions. In the self-exercise sessions (sessions 4 and 5), 
the participant used a planning strategy before writing the story. She applied self-statement 
in choosing ideas and defining the storyline (organisation) independently without any help 
from the facilitator. 

The development of a metacognitive strategy also occurred in the post-test session, in 
which the participant managed to spend more time trying to find an idea and constructing 
a storyline. She then started to write and develop the story based on the storyline. Every 
sentence and paragraph of her story was logically related. Interview data show that the par- 
ticipant had begun to enjoy the process of writing a story. She claimed it was easier to find 
ideas and to translate them into words. 

The baseline data additionally indicate that the participant did not monitor her writing 
process at all. She never checked or re-read her writing. Therefore, the quality of the story, 
as well as her handwriting, was relatively poor in the pre-test session. From the interview, the 
participant claimed to not realise her mistakes in writing and did not have any strategy to 
correct the mistakes. On the other hand, in the self-practice sessions (sessions 9 and 10), the 
participant started to use the reviewing strategy she had learned from the intervention. The 
participant also re-read the story and used the story reminder to revise her writing. At ses- 
sion 9, the participant noticed her own mistakes in writing. She continued to carefully rewrite 
and fix the story based on the correction checkmarks she made beforehand. However, the 
participant could not identify all the mistakes by herself, as she missed several punctuation 
and spelling errors. The result shows an improvement in the participant’s use of metacogni- 
tive strategy in story writing, although its use was not yet optimal. In the post-test session, the 
participant was able to use the reviewing strategy independently. As a result, the participant 
seemed more careful throughout the writing process to avoid any mistakes. She monitored 
her writing process, re-read her story voluntarily, and identified and corrected her mistakes 
immediately. 
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4 DISCUSSION 


The result of the present study shows that the instructional planning and reviewing strategies 
based on metacognition is effective in improving a student’s story-writing skills. The result 
also supports data from previous studies (Schnee, 2010; Santangelo et al., 2008). Schnee 
(2010) states that the teaching of instructional planning and reviewing strategies is more 
effective for improving story-writing skills of elementary school students in grades 3 and 4 
compared with the teaching of only an instructional planning strategy. In corroboration with 
Schnee’s (2010) study, the current study found instructional planning and reviewing strategies 
to also be highly effective for grade 6 elementary school students. 

In line with research by Schnee (2010) in which a modified SRSD was used to improve 
the writing skills of elementary school students, the present study also modified the SRSD 
programme to try to improve metacognitive strategy (i.e. planning and reviewing) in story 
writing among elementary school students. Across various themes, the participant in this 
study managed to plan a storyline. She was also able to find the mistakes in her writing and 
revise them as necessary. The development in the participant’s ability to detect and revise 
the mistakes in writing was the result of the monitoring strategy used during the writing 
process. 

The characteristics of the SRSD programme are an important factor that supports the 
effectiveness of this programme (Schnee, 2010). The intervention programme was carried out 
in two phases and divided into several stages. Each phase consisted of the same stages. In the 
first stage, the participant was asked to analyse the writing problem and to set a goal before 
commencing the writing process. Through this analysis, the participant was expected to com- 
prehend and be more aware of the weaknesses in her writing. The subsequent stages included 
teaching planning or reviewing strategy and monitoring. Generally, information provided by 
the facilitator included how to use a strategy, when to use it, and why the strategy is useful 
(Schraw, 2006 in Lai, 2011). Following the completion of these stages, the participant was 
asked to implement the strategy with a story-writing task. 

Other research has found scaffolding techniques, such as modelling, questioning, instruct- 
ing, and giving feedback (Gallimore & Tharp, 1990), to be effective for building participants’ 
metacognitive strategy (Danli, 2008). In the current research, a scaffolding technique was 
subsequently applied from sessions | to 10, while ensuring that the technique used was rel- 
evant to the purpose of every session. For instance, the facilitator gave a modelling technique 
before the participant was asked to practice the use of the taught metacognitive strategy. 
Moreover, in the early sessions, the facilitator provided plenty of instructions about what 
the participant had to do during writing. The facilitator gradually reduced the number of 
instructions and instead began asking the participant more questions to help her memorise 
the taught strategy. As a consequence, the metacognitive strategy in story writing was gradu- 
ally mastered, as observable from the participant’s ability to use the strategy eventually with- 
out the facilitator’s help. Furthermore, self-statement also played an important role in the 
development of metacognition, enabling the participant to apply the metacognitive strategy 
independently. 

Even though the current study demonstrated the effectiveness of the SRSD programme 
in improving story-writing skills, the study is not without limitations. Firstly, the research 
design was a single-subject design, suggesting that the result needs to be replicated in future 
research to establish consistency. Secondly, the use of only one participant and the A-B 
design (pre-test, intervention, and post-test) further reduced the ability to generalise the 
obtained results to other students and populations. Thirdly, all of the instructions in the 
intervention programme were given by means of a one-on-one method, which is exhaustive 
and time-consuming. Although the method is customary in Indonesia, where the teaching 
and learning processes are mostly conducted in large classrooms through conservative meth- 
ods, it may not necessarily be the most efficient method for teaching writing strategy. Finally, 
prior research (Tracy et al., 2009) has only provided evidence for the effectiveness of the plan- 
ning strategy in a conservative teaching and learning process, but not for the effectiveness of 
combined strategies of planning and reviewing in conservative teaching environments. 
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5 CONCLUSION 


The result of this study shows that the SRSD model is effective for developing a student’s 
metacognition, which can be effectively applied not only for planning a story but also for 
reviewing and improving story-writing skills. The participant was able to produce and organ- 
ise her ideas, write them down carefully, and order them in a logical sequence. She was also 
able to monitor her writing process, re-read and review her story, and correct any mistakes. 
Evidence for the effectiveness of the programme was found in the post-test evaluation, which 
showed that planning and reviewing strategies were successfully applied by the participant 
both during intervention and after the intervention had ended. 
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ABSTRACT: The era of globalization is characterized by the rapid growth of information 
discovery potentially impacting on the learning process of students. Students need self-directed 
learning, which is the internal drive and motivation to drive themselves autonomously to solve 
various problems. Self-directed learning can improve opportunities for learners in distance 
and open education to review their learning success. It is essentially influenced by consci- 
entiousness and extraversion, which are personality traits. Although there have been many 
studies on self-directed learning, its relationship with personality traits, especially proactive 
personality remains largely under investigated. This study aims to investigate the relationship 
between proactive personality and self-directed learning among college students. This quan- 
titative research involved 520 undergraduate students as the participants. The results of this 
cross-sectional study showed correlation, with r = 0.546 significant at p < 0.01. This study 
used self-report, with Proactive Personality Scale (PPS) to measure proactive personality and 
Student Self-Directed Learning Questionnaire (SSDLQ) to measure self-directed learning. 
The implication of this study is college students realize the importance of knowing the role 
of proactive personality and student-directed learning in their learning success. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


University students should be able to independently manage, monitor, and complete their 
academic process (Hall, 2011). During the learning process, students are required to actively 
seek and independently understand the knowledge (Brookfield, 1986) and should implement 
part of adult learning process (Knowles, 1975). Adult learners have independently learned 
knowledge, skills, and experiences (Brookfield, 1986), and this ability enables them to solve 
academic and non-academic problems during learning activities. Entering the second year, 
students start to specialize in their specific major related to their career plan. While the 
university facilitates them in their studies and reports their academic results, students are 
expected to do their tasks and responsibilities and overcome challenges effectively in order 
for them to finish their study successfully. 

University students are expected to be able to understand, remember, arrange, and prac- 
tice what they learn from their environment, and they have individual differences in learning. 
The major assumption in this study is that personality as one of individual differences has 
influence on understanding university learning process. This research aims to investigate the 
relationship between personality and learning, proactive personality and self-directed learn- 
ing in particular. 


1.1 Self-directed learning 
Knowles (1975) defines self-directed learning as “a process in which individuals take the 


initiative, with or without the help of others, in diagnosing their learning needs, formulating 
learning goals, identifying human and material resources for learning, choosing and 
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implementing appropriate learning strategies, and evaluating learning outcomes” (p. 18). 
Sze-yeng and Hussain (2010) argue that self-directed learners are more responsible in com- 
pleting tasks because of their self-reflection. They are willing to try hard and make more 
effort to complete challenging tasks. Furthermore, they actively search and solve tasks with- 
out others’ assistance (Din, Haron & Rashid, 2016). 

Self-directed learners will take initiative and control to complete tasks (Loyens, Magda 
& Rikers, 2008) and have awareness to develop assessment strategies in their learning proc- 
ess (Warburton & Volet, 2012). Moreover, they are engaged in personal learning environ- 
ment to implement self-directed learning (Haworth, 2016). Self-directed learning engages 
internal motivation and self-esteem, curiosity, achievement motivation, and comfort (Hall, 
2011). Internal locus of control, motivation, performance, support, self-efficacy also relate to 
self-directed learning during learning process (Boyer, et al., 2014). Students still need guid- 
ance and feedback to maintain their performance and tasks towards self-directed learning 
(Regan, 2003) although they independently develop their capabilities and assess their method 
of learning in self-directed learning (Macaskill & Denovan, 2013). 


1.2 Proactive personality 


Proactive personality is defined as “a disposition relating to individual differences in people’s 
proclivity to take personal initiative in acting to influence their environments in a broad 
range of activities and situations” (Bateman & Crant, 1993). Seibert, Kraimer, and Crant 
(2001) define proactive personality as “a stable disposition to take the personal initiative in a 
broad range of activities and situations” (p. 3). Proactive individuals take part and engage in 
activities to improve opportunities and challenges (Crant, 2000). Individuals examine social 
interactions towards proactive personality (Thompson, 2005). Individuals with proactive 
personality show initiative to take more effort to achieve learning goal orientation in their 
environment (Brown & O’Donnel, 2011). 

Proactive personality is related to conscientiousness and extraversion as personality traits. 
Conscientiousness is the level of striving and persistance to achieve goals, and extraversion 
refers to the need for social interaction in seeking new experiences and activities (Batemant 
& Crant, 1993; Crant & Batemant, 2000). Proactive behavior is a manifestation of proactive 
personality which is a predictable factor (Marler, 2008). 


1.3 Proactive personality and self-directed learning 


Self-directed learning is influenced by personality traits (Lounsbury, et al., 2009), which are 
different in each person (Long, 2007). This has been known from pyschological variables 
related to self-directed learning (Oliveira & Simoes, 2006). Lounsbury et al. (2009) argue 
that self-directed learning is related with conscientiousness and extraversion. Previous studies 
found different results regarding the correlation between self-directed learning and conscien- 
tiousness and extraversion. Some suggest that self-directed learning is significantly related 
to conscientiousness (Kirwan, Lounsbury & Gibson, 2010; Lounsbury, et al., 2009; Oliveira 
& Simoes, 2006). Furthermore, some theorists report inconsistent relations between self- 
directed learning and extraversion. Some found a significant relationship (Lounsbury et al. 
2009; Johnson 2001), while some others found no significant relationship (Kirwan Lounsbury 
& Gibson, 2010; Oliveira & Simoes, 2006). 

In previous research, conscientiousness and extraversion were measured by the Big Five 
Personality Traits (Batemant & Crant, 1993; Crant, 2000; Crant & Batemant, 2000; Kirwan, 
Lounsbury & Gibson, 2010; Lounsbury, et al., 2009; Oliveira & Simoes 2006; Johnson, 2001). 
Because personality traits of conscientiousness and extraversion were considered as person- 
ality constructs of proactive personality (Batement & Crant, 1993), proactive personality 
can be examined using the Big Five Personality (Brown & O’Donnell, 2011). Although there 
has been little research relating proactive personality with self-directed learning, self-directed 
learning can actually be related with conscientiousness and extraversion as part of proactive 
personality. The present study aimed to address the gap by examining both conscientiousness 
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and extraversion as personality domains of proactive personality in relation to self-directed 
learning. Based on previous research, it was hypothesized that proactive personality might be 
related to self-directed learning. 


2 METHODS 


The participants in this study were 520 second year undergraduate students at Universi- 
tas Indonesia. However, responses from four participants were excluded from the statistical 
analyses, as these students did not complete the data collection process. Therefore, only 516 
participants whose data were analyzed. The participants were 33% males and 67% females, 
aged between 18 and 25 years. 

Proactive Personality Scale (PPS) by (Bateman & Crant, 1983) was used to measure proac- 
tive personality and consisted of 17 six-point likert scale items, ranging from 1 (Strongly 
Disagree) to 6 (Strongly Agree). The Cronbach Alpha reliablity of PPS was 0.82. 

Student Self-Directed Learning Questionnaire (SSLDQ) by Bruin (2008; Bruin & 
Corenelius, 2011) was used to measure self-directed learning and consisted of 15 items. The 
result of Cronbach Alpha reliability measure was 0.594. Two items, item 1 and item 13, were 
eliminated due to their negative value. Therefore, the total number of items was 13. 

Participation in the study was voluntary. During the registration period, participants were 
invited to fill in a questionnaire, which contained items measuring their proactive personality 
and self-directed learning and items asking about the demographic and background informa- 
tion of the students (e.g., gender, age, faculty, and activity engagements). 


3 RESULTS 


The correlation analysis show a correlation between proactive personality and self-directed 
learning, r (516) = 0.546, p < 0.01. The result of r? = 0.29 indicates that 29% variation self- 
directed learning scores can be explained by proactive personality scores. The results indi- 
cate that self-directed learning is positively correlated with conscientiousness, r (516) = 0.484, 
p < 0.01, and extraversion, r (516) = 0.518, p < 0.01. The results of 7? = 0.23 suggest that 
23% variation self-directed learning scores can be explained by conscientiousness scores. The 
results of r? = 0.26 imply that 26% variation self-directed learning scores can be explained 
by extraversion scores. Proactive Personality Scale shows that 53.2% of the participants 
have scores above the mean score of 68.52, while 46.7% of participants have scores below 
the mean. Self-Directed Learning Questionnaire shows that 53.5% of the participants have 
scores above the mean score of 56.84, while 46.5% have scores below the mean. 

These results indicate a relationship between proactive personality and self-directed learn- 
ing among the students of Universitas Indonesia. The more students with proactive person- 
ality, the more self-directed learners. Furthermore, conscientiousness and extraversion show 
a consistent relation to self-directed learning. 


Table 1. Correlation between proactive 
personality and self-directed learning. 


Self-directed 

learning 
Variable Sig 
Proactive personality 0.546** 
Conscientiousness 0.484** 
Extraversion 0.518** 


Note: **p < 0.01. 
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4 DISCUSSION 


This study attempts to investigate conscientiousness and extraversion as proactive personality 
in relation to self-directed learning. The findings of this study show that proactive personal- 
ity is positively related to self-directed learning. The more students with proactive personal- 
ity, the more self-directed learners. Furthermore, proactive personality should be reported 
through conscientiousness and extraversion (Bateman & Crant, 1993; Crant & Bateman, 
2000). 

Some literature suggests that self-directed learning is only related to conscientiousness 
(Kirwan, Lounsbury & Gibson, 2010; Lounsbury, et al., 2009; Oliveira & Simoes, 2006). 
Others have reported inconsistent relations between self-directed learning and extraversion. 
Some found a significant relationship (Lounsbury, et al., 2009; Johnson, 2001), while some 
others found no significant relationship (Kirwan Lounsbury & Gibson 2010; Oliveira & 
Simoes, 2006). The findings of this study support Lounsbury et al. (2009) revealing that 
conscientiousness and extraversion are related to self-directed learning. Furthermore, proac- 
tive personality consisting of conscientiousness and extraversion is consistently related to 
self-directed learning. 

Conscientiousness is a predisposition to organizing tasks correctly and understanding 
what should be done in one’s learning (Brothen & Wambach, 2001). Extraversion is assert- 
iveness and desire on development activity (Major, Turner & Fletcher, 2006). Students who 
are more responsible in organizing and completing tasks have internal motivation to achieve 
goals (Komarraju, Karau & Schmek, 2009). 

University students, entering adulthood age (18-25 years old), often face a variety of options 
(Arnett, 2000). Age differences have been examined in relation to self-directed learning and 
proactive personality. Jones (1993) found that age contributes to self-directed learning, while 
Lee (2004) reports that age and gender do not have influence on self-directed learning. Others 
also reveal that self-directed learning does not have any relation with gender and age differ- 
ences (Brockett et al. 2005; Evelyn 2010). Furthermore, males and females show relatively 
similar levels of self-directed learning. Teng (2005) argues that age is a factor in self-directed 
learning. Evelyn (2010) reports that self-directed learning in males is higher if the females 
have more learning experiences. Grove and Miller (2014) further argue gender can influence 
self-directed learning. 

Learning programs have examined how students become independent learners in self-di- 
rected learning (Jiusto & Dibiasio, 2006). Self-directed learning enables teachers and institu- 
tions to appropriately develop students with individual differences (Lee, 2004). Instructors 
or teachers encourage students to take initiative by adding their responsibilities (Hiemstra, 
2013). One of the learning programs at Universitas Indonesia is problem-based learning, 
which should contribute to the development of self-directed learning among students. 
Because of the different learning programs, student might have different levels self-directed 
learning as described by their proactive personality. 

According to Johnson (2001), teachers or instructors develop self-directed learning based 
on a personality type, which is proactive personality. This finding supports Cazan and Schi- 
opca (2014) who suggest that if students have more conscientiousness and extraversion, they 
will be more self-directed in learning even though proactive personality might include other 
traits. Proactive people will be more adaptable and persistent in facing their challenges (Har- 
vey, Blouin & Stout 2006). Proactive personality engages self-consciousness in managing and 
seeking outcomes (Chiaburu, Baker & Pitariu, 2006). 

This research has several limitations. First, the male and female participants are unequal 
in numbers. Second, it does not include additional indicators such as Grade Point Average 
(GPA). It is recommended that future research includes this indicator and othres. Third, the 
participants are limited to one cohort (second year students) at Universitas Indonesia. 

This study focuses on the internal condition of self-directed learners that contributes to 
describe how they are willing to know and solve their problems. This study has confirmed 
that self-directed learning has a relationship with extraversion and conscientiousness. Future 
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research might include external factors besides internal factors such as individual differences. 
Considering samples from various educational institutions is also highly suggested. 


5 CONCLUSION 


The findings of this research have contributed to a deeper understanding of the relation 
between proactive personality and self-directed learning. Conscientiousness and extraversion 
as proactive personality have been shown to be consistently related to self-directed learning. 
Teachers or institutions should describe self-directed learners through proactive personality. 
The more students with proactive personality, the more self-directed learners. Proactive per- 
sonality and self-directed learning are important in the success of students’ learning process. 
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ABSTRACT: The objective of this research is to examine the relationship between teacher 
efficacy and teaching strategies in inclusive private primary schools. This research was con- 
ducted in 11 inclusive private primary schools in Jakarta and Depok, Indonesia, with a total 
sample of 70 teachers. The Teacher’s Sense of Efficacy Scale and the Bender Classroom 
Structure Questionnaire were administered to measure teacher efficacy and inclusive teach- 
ing strategies, respectively. Significant positive correlation was found between teacher effi- 
cacy and teaching strategies in inclusive private primary schools (r(70) = 0.247, p < 0.05). 
This showed that teachers with high efficacy were more often employing different teaching 
strategies. Differences in the correlation between teacher efficacy and teaching strategies were 
observed from whether the teacher had had training before. No differences were found in 
the correlation between teacher efficacy (t(68) = —0.026, p > 0.05) and teaching strategies 
(t(68) = 0.188, p > 0.05) on teachers who had and had not received training. This showed that 
both teachers with and without training had the same efficacy in teaching and employing 
inclusive teaching strategies in the classroom. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The development of inclusive education in Indonesia is still facing many challenges. Regular 
schools that are assigned as inclusive schools have constraints in adjusting their perspectives 
towards inclusive education, which may lead to ineffective implementation of inclusive edu- 
cation. Also, regular schools are not yet fully equipped to provide special services for students 
with special needs (Napitupulu, 2011). Apparently, it is necessary to closely examine the 
preparation of certain aspects in inclusive education, which includes changing the attitude of 
teachers and school staff, changing teaching methods and classroom management, adapting 
the school environment, adjusting the role of teachers and parents, and modifying the edu- 
cational system (Mangunsong, 2014). This preparation is aimed at ensuring successful and 
smooth implementation of inclusive education. 

According to Avramidis and Norwich (2002), the roles of teachers are important in imple- 
menting inclusive education. Teachers determine what is needed or what is best for students 
(Eslami & Fatahi, 2008). However, teachers in inclusive schools in Indonesia have limited 
understanding of the needs of students with special needs. Teachers also consider that the 
effort to meet the needs of students with special needs is burdensome and demands extra 
work (Juwono & Kumara, 2011). 

Based on a study by Soodak et al. (1998), there are several factors that determine effective 
teaching in inclusive education. Effective teaching strategies are one of the consistent factors 
associated with successful inclusive programmes (Soodak et al., 1998). If teachers apply effec- 
tive inclusive teaching strategies, the implementation of inclusive education will be better. 

Teaching strategies are the learning activities chosen by teachers in implementing the 
teaching and learning process (Mangunsong, 2014). Bender (Bender, Vail, and Scott, 1995) 
states that a teaching strategy is the practice of teaching to facilitate the provision of learning 
materials in inclusive education. In the context of inclusive education, students with special 
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needs require an adaptive instructional strategy so that it can meet students’ needs (Shippen 
et al., 2011). There are two dimensions of teaching strategies: individual and cognitive strate- 
gies. Individualised strategies are variations of the learning content, materials, and processes 
of teaching and learning that are suitable for each unique individual (Choate, 2000). Cogni- 
tive strategy can facilitate the process of learning and understanding of knowledge (Novak, 
1990, in Pate, 2009). This strategy is the result of mental representation that can guide the 
thinking process to solve problems more effectively (Resnick, 1985, in Pate, 2009). 

The effectiveness of teaching strategies is influenced by the teachers’ character, the teach- 
ers’ training, and the school’s support (Scott et al., 1998). In another study, it was found that 
teacher efficacy could affect instructional practices (Soodak et al., 1998; David & Kuyini, 
2012; Chester & Beaudin, 1996). Teacher efficacy has the potential to affect the environment 
around the teacher, as well as a variety of instructional teaching practices used in the class- 
room (Tschannen-Moran & Hoy, 2001). Teachers who have confidence in their ability have 
the potential to perform variations of teaching practices. 

Bandura identified teachers’ efficacy as a type of self-efficacy (1977, in Tschannen-Moran 
et al., 1998). Armor et al. (1976, in Tschannen-Moran & Hoy, 2001) define teacher efficacy as 
the assessment of teachers’ ability to get the level of involvement and expected student achieve- 
ment, including students who have difficulties or students who are not motivated. Tschannen- 
Moran et al. (1998) state that teacher efficacy is the belief in the ability of the teachers to 
organise and implement actions necessary to achieve success in specific teaching assignments. 

There are three dimensions of teacher efficacy: efficacy in instructional strategies, efficacy 
in classroom management, and efficacy in student engagement (Tschannen-Moran et al., 
1998). Efficacy in instructional strategies refers to a teacher’s confidence in delivering learn- 
ing materials using instruction and evaluation methods. Efficacy in classroom management 
refers to a teacher’s belief in self-efficacy to control and prevent misbehaviours of students. 
Efficacy in student engagement refers to a teacher’s self-confidence in handling matters 
related to students, such as providing motivation to students in the learning process and 
involving all students in the learning process. 

One of the factors that affect teacher efficacy and teaching strategies is the training of 
teachers. In the study by Sunanto (2008, in Juwono & Kumara, 2011), the teachers who 
attended training showed a successful rate of implementation of inclusive education. Another 
study, conducted by Schumm and Vaughn (1991, in Scott et al., 1998), concludes that a lack 
of training will lead to less confident teachers as they lack the knowledge and ability to adapt 
and work with students with special needs. The problem is that many teachers in inclusive 
settings rarely receive training on dealing with students with special needs (Scott et al., 1998). 
In Indonesia, there are many teachers who have not received training in inclusive education 
(Rudiyati, 2011). From the results of the research conducted by Juwono and Kumara (2011), 
teachers of inclusive education in Indonesia still find it difficult to design suitable teaching 
strategies to meet the needs of students due to this lack of training. 

In Indonesia, there are two types of inclusive schools. Based on Act No. 17 of 2010, educa- 
tion is divided into two groups: public and private schools. The Act also explains that inclu- 
sive public and private schools differ in character, management, organisational structure and 
authority, as well as responsibility. In inclusive private schools, students must pay a tuition 
fee; therefore, facilities in inclusive private schools are better than those in inclusive public 
schools (Azka, 2011). Private school teachers tend to use a student-centred approach, such as 
working in small groups and discussions (McKinnon, Barza, & Moussa-Inaty, 2013). Teach- 
ers in inclusive private schools are also considered to have a more positive attitude towards 
inclusive education (Kurniawati et al., 2012). Nonetheless, Herdiana (2010) found that imple- 
mentation of inclusive education in inclusive private schools still has some challenges. These 
include individual and group problems, such as the relationship between teachers and stu- 
dents and between regular students and those with special needs. This shows that, in spite of 
the various advantages in inclusive private schools, there are still problems arising from the 
implementation of inclusive education in inclusive private schools. 

This research focuses on teacher efficacy, teaching strategies, and training in inclusive pri- 
vate primary schools in Depok and Jakarta, Indonesia. This research aims to examine the 
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relationship between teacher efficacy and teaching strategies and to compare trained teachers 
with those who never received any training. 


2 METHODS 


The total sample was 70 teachers from inclusive private primary schools in Jakarta and 
Depok. Participants were teachers who have direct contact with students with special needs 
in the classroom. Non-probability sampling with a purposive sampling method was used. 

In this study, the Teacher’s Sense of Efficacy Scale (TSES) by Tschannen-Moran et al. 
(2001) was used to measure teacher efficacy and the Bender Classroom Structure Ques- 
tionnaire (BCSQ) by Bender (1992) was used to measure teaching strategies. Both of the 
instruments were adapted to the Indonesian language. Expert judgement was used on both 
instruments. The reliability of TSES was 0.814 and that of BCSQ was 0.73. The validity of 
TSES was 0.037-0.771 and of BCSQ was —0.171-0.675. The items with validity below 0.2 
were deleted or revised. The questionnaire was given to teachers teaching students with spe- 
cial needs. 


3 RESULTS 


First, the relationship between teacher efficacy and teaching strategies in inclusive private 
primary schools was tested using correlational analyses. Second, correlational analyses were 
conducted to examine the relationship between the dimensions of teacher efficacy and 
teaching strategies. Finally, the scores of trained and untrained teachers were examined for 
differences. 

The result showed that there is a significant positive relationship between teacher efficacy 
and teaching strategies in inclusive private primary schools (r(70) = 0.247, p < 0.05). This 
shows that the more confident the teacher, the better they teach and use variation in teaching 
strategies. 

No significant relationship was found between the dimensions of efficacy in instructional 
and individual strategies (Table 1). This shows that teachers’ beliefs in their ability to imple- 
ment the strategy instruction are not related to the variations in individual strategy applies 
in the classroom. On the other hand, a significant positive relationship was found between 
the dimensions of efficacy in instructional and cognitive strategies (r(70) = 0.364, p < 0.01) 
(Table 1). However, no significant relationship was evident between the dimensions of effi- 
cacy in classroom management and individual strategy. The self-confidence of teachers to 
organise the students is not related to the variations in individual strategy applied in the 
classroom. There was a significant positive relationship between the dimensions of efficacy 
in classroom management and cognitive strategies (r(70) = 0.365, p < 0.01) (Table 1). On the 
dimension of efficacy in student engagement, there is no significant relationship between 
individual and cognitive strategies. 


Table 1. The relationship between dimensions of teacher efficacy 
and teaching strategies. 


Teaching strategies 


Teacher efficacy Individual Cognitive 
Efficacy in instructional strategies 0.171 0.364* 
Efficacy in classroom management 0.222 0.365* 
Efficacy in student engagement 0.017 0.210 


*Level of significance: p = 0.01. 
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Table 2. Comparison between teachers with and without training. 


Trained Untrained 
Variable N M (SD) N M (SD) t p 
Teacher efficacy 40 101.88 (7.046) 30 101.83 (6.259) —0.026 0.980 
Teaching strategies 40 120.50 (8.143) 30 120.90 (9.618) 0.188 0.851 


There was no significant difference in teacher efficacy among a group of teachers who 
attended training (M = 101.88, SD = 7.046) and teachers who have never attended training 
(M = 101.83, SD = 6.259; t(68) = —0026, p > 0.05; Table 2). 


4 DISCUSSION 


The results of this study indicate that in general there is a significant positive relationship 
between teacher efficacy and teaching strategies in inclusive private primary schools. This 
finding supports the research of Tschannen-Moran and Hoy (2001), which states that teacher 
efficacy is a strong predictor of teaching strategies in inclusive teaching. Teachers who have 
confidence in their ability to teach a class are more likely to use a variety of teaching strate- 
gies. It also concurs with a previous study of Emmer and Hickman (1991, in Shaukat et al., 
2013), which states that teachers who have a high efficacy are more willing to try to use a 
variety of teaching methods suitable for the needs of their students. It can be said that the 
results of this study support the findings of previous studies. 

There are dynamic relationships between the dimensions of teacher efficacy and teaching 
strategies. Based on results of the correlations between the three dimensions of teacher effi- 
cacy and individual strategy, it was found that there was no significant relationship between 
the three dimensions of teacher efficacy and individual strategy. This is not consistent with 
the research by Bender et al. (1995). The teachers in this study seem to execute a cognitive 
learning strategy rather than an individual learning strategy. Thus, if they must carry out an 
individual learning strategy, they do not show efficacy in the three dimensions. 

The relationship between the dimensions of teacher efficacy and cognitive strategy appar- 
ently is not consistent. The reason is that the dimensions of efficacy in instructional strategies 
and classroom management are influenced by teachers’ belief in their ability to implement 
cognitive strategies in the classroom. These cognitive strategies can facilitate the process of 
learning and understanding in students (Novak, 1990, in Pate, 2009). 

Meanwhile, there is no relationship between efficacy in student engagement and cogni- 
tive and individual strategies. Apparently, teachers are not concerned with the engagement 
of students. Tschannen-Moran and Hoy (2007) stated that it was only recently that student 
engagement became a focus in the field of teaching, as well as strategies to cultivate stu- 
dent involvement. For this reason, teachers apparently are not ready to engage students in 
more in-depth learning. This is also similar for the case of applying individual and cognitive 
strategies. 

The results show that there is no significant difference in either teacher efficacy or teach- 
ing strategies in both groups of trained and untrained teachers. This is inconsistent with the 
research conducted by Scott et al. (1998) that states that the training of teachers can enhance 
teaching strategies. The intervention was also not in line with the research conducted by 
Schumm and Vaughn (in Scott et al., 1998), which explains that the training may be associ- 
ated with teachers’ belief in having the knowledge and the ability to adapt and work with 
children with special needs. The second study was conducted in the United States. This may 
indicate that there are differences in the research conducted in Indonesia and in the United 
States. The researchers have tried to determine why the results of the research in Indonesia 
become insignificant. 
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According to Nguyet and Ha (2010), ideal training in inclusive education should include 
several important components, such as the explanation of inclusive education, an overview 
of students with special needs, an individual education plan, how to design and adapt activi- 
ties for students with special needs, and how to assess the work of students with special needs. 
Apparently, the content of training is different from one place to another. The different types, 
frequency, and intensity of training, may lead to different results in efficacy and strategies in 
both group of teachers. 


5 CONCLUSION 


From these results, it can be concluded that there is a significant positive relationship between 
teacher efficacy and teaching strategies in inclusive private primary schools. This means the 
more confident the teacher, the more likely they are to use a variety of teaching strategies. 
In terms of the relationship between the dimensions of teacher efficacy and teaching strate- 
gies, there is a significant positive correlation between efficacy in instructional and cognitive 
strategies; also, there is a significant positive relationship between the efficacy in classroom 
management and cognitive strategies. This means that teachers believe in their ability to carry 
out instructional strategies that increase the variety of cognitive strategies. 

To enrich this research, it is suggested that interviews are conducted and observations 
are made in future work. Training in inclusive education can also be examined for further 
improvement. 
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ABSTRACT: International research has shown that successful implementation of inclu- 
sive education is highly dependent on teachers’ positive perception of students with Special 
Educational Needs (SENs) and their willingness to accommodate the learning needs of such 
students in the classroom. It has been argued that teachers’ attitudes towards students with 
SENs have an impact on their classroom management. The aims of this study, therefore, 
are: 1) to measure teachers’ attitudes towards the inclusion of students with SENs, 2) to 
identify classroom management in the inclusive classroom, and 3) to investigate the relation- 
ship between teachers’ attitudes and their classroom management. Forty teachers from eight 
inclusive public primary schools in Depok, Indonesia, voluntarily got involved in the study. 
Teachers’ attitudes and classroom management at an inclusive public primary school, grades 
2-6, were measured by a questionnaire. The findings of the study revealed that teachers were 
positive in their attitudes towards inclusion of students with SENs and were providing a high 
level of classroom management in the classroom. It was also found that only the behavioural 
component of teachers’ attitudes towards students with SENs significantly correlated with 
their classroom management in the inclusive classroom. Future research and implications of 
the study are also described. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Discussion about inclusive schools cannot be separated from the subject of inclusive educa- 
tion, namely, students with Special Educational Needs (SENs). Students with SENs are those 
who are different from average children in several ways, such as mental characteristics, sen- 
sory abilities, communication skills, emotional development and behaviour, and/or physical 
characteristics (Kirk et al., 2015). Inclusive education is defined as an educational reforma- 
tion that accommodates students with SENs to learn together with their typically develop- 
ing peers and to participate in all classroom activities in a regular school, with the aim that 
students with SENS participate fully in social life (Leatherman & Niemeyer, 2005; Leung & 
Mak, 2010; de Boer et al., 2011). 

Inclusive education in Indonesia was formally introduced in 2003 (Direktorat Pembinaan 
Sekolah Luar Biasa, 2007). According to the Direction Letter of the Directorate General of 
Primary and Secondary Education No. 380/C.66/MN/2003 on special education in regular 
schools, every district must operate at least four inclusive schools, consisting of primary, sec- 
ondary, general high, and higher vocational schools (Sunardi et al., 2011). 

There are some important things supporting the success of inclusive education. 
Mangunsong (2014) stated that the process towards inclusive education requires a change of 
heart and attitude; reorientation with regard to assessment, teaching methods, and classroom 
management including environmental adjustment; redefinition of the role of the teacher; 
reallocation of human resources; redefinition of the role of special schools; the provision 
of professional assistance for teachers in the form of training; itinerant teacher services; 
establishment and development of partnerships between teachers and parents; and a flexible 
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education system. Several international research (Avramidis & Norwich, 2015; Forlin, 2010; 
Leatherman & Niemeyer, 2005; Leung & Mak, 2010) stated that teachers play an important 
role for the success of students with SENs in inclusive schools because they are the ones who 
directly interact and spend more time with the students, especially in the classroom (Pianta 
et al., 2012). 

To ensure good interaction between teachers and students, the teacher must have a posi- 
tive attitude towards students (Leyser & Tappendorf, 2001; Atta et al., 2009; Ahsan et al., 
2012). Students who are taught by teachers who demonstrate positive attitudes towards 
inclusive education have higher satisfaction in learning and lower anxiety levels (Monsen & 
Frederickson, 2004). Teachers’ attitudes are integral in ensuring the success of inclusive prac- 
tices, as teachers’ acceptance and support (or lack thereof) for inclusion is likely to affect their 
commitment to implementing it (Norwich, 1994). 

Ajzen (2005) defined attitudes as an individual’s viewpoint to respond favourably or unfa- 
vourably to an object, person, institution, or event. Attitude consists of three components: 
cognitive, affective, and behavioural (Ajzen, 2005). In the context of inclusive education, 
Triandis (1971, as cited by Leatherman & Niemeyer, 2005) said that the cognitive component 
is the individual’s knowledge about inclusive education and students with SENS, the affective 
component reflects the individual’s feeling about students with SENs, and the behavioural 
component refers to the predisposition to act in a particular way when dealing with students 
with SENs. 

Attitudes need to be followed by the establishment of a good classroom environment 
(Hannah, 2013), because classroom is an important place for the growth of a child, so it 
is important to understand the ways in which to affect this environment in order to receive 
maximum effectiveness in instruction. In this case, teachers should be able to control the 
class, handle problematic behaviours, and use instructional time efficiently. The way in which 
teachers organise their class or how they control it yields positive or negative consequences 
for their students that lead to a better learning environment (Hannah, 2013). 

All the things done by the teacher to organise students, time, and materials so learning 
can take place properly refers to classroom management (Wong & Wong, 1998, as cited by 
Timor, 2011). Classroom management also refers to the ability of teachers to use a variety 
of methods to prevent and redirect undesirable behaviour, the ability of teachers to man- 
age the efficiency of time and learning routine, and to the ability of teachers to maximise 
involvement and students’ ability to learn by preparing an interesting lesson (Pianta et al., 
2012). 

A previous study by Marzano and Marzano (2003) states that classroom management is 
the most important factor in influencing school learning. Ben (2006, as cited by Yasar, 2008) 
states that effective classroom management is significant for successful delivery of instruc- 
tion. These statements explain why classroom management is important. Effective classroom 
management prepares the classroom for effective instruction, which is crucial for the progress 
of learning. 

As stated above, teachers’ positive attitudes and their classroom management skills are 
critical in the implementation of inclusive education. Few studies on teachers’ attitudes 
within Indonesian inclusive settings have been carried out (Kurniawati et al., 2012, 2015), but 
there have not yet been any empirical data on how teachers’ attitudes correlate with teachers’ 
classroom management. Therefore, the aim of the study is to: 1) measure teachers’ attitudes 
towards the inclusion of students with SENs, 2) identify classroom management in inclusive 
classroom, and 3) investigate the relationship between teachers’ attitudes and their classroom 
management. 


2 METHODS 


Participants were chosen according to purposive sampling and were classroom teachers who 
teach children with special needs in inclusive public primary schools. A total of 40 teachers 
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from eight public primary inclusive schools in Depok, Indonesia, were involved in the study. 
Teachers’ attitudes towards inclusive education were measured with the Multidimensional 
Attitudes towards Inclusive Educational Scale (MATIES) (Mahat, 2008). The instrument 
was adapted in order to suit Indonesian teachers; thus, the name changed to the MATIES 
Indonesian Version (MATIES-IV). A validity test result showed that MATIES-IV has a quite 
good validity coefficient, ranging from 0.26 to 0.80 (Nunnaly & Bernstein, 1994). Meanwhile, 
based on the three components of the reliability test results, MATIES-IV had good Cron- 
bach a (Kapplan & Saccuzo, 2004): cognitive à = 0.77, affective « = 0.80, and psychomotor 
a«=0.81. This MATIES-IV consisted of 18 items representing the cognitive (six items), affec- 
tive (six items) and behavioural (six items) components of attitude. The questionnaire used a 
six-point Likert type scale that ranged from | to 6 (1 = Strong disagreement, and 6 = Strong 
agreement). MATIES-IV has been used to measured teachers’ attitudes towards inclusive 
education in Indonesia for teachers in primary, middle and high schools (Soviana, 2014; 
Marantika, 2014; Sihombing, 2014). 

To measure classroom management, teachers were asked to fill out classroom manage- 
ment questionnaires that had been developed by researchers based on the theory of class- 
room management by Pianta et al. (2012). The questionnaire used a four-point Likert type 
scale that ranged from 1 to 4 (1 = Not appropriate, and 4 = Appropriate). This instrument 
had been through the process of focus group discussions, expert judgement, and readability. 
For reliability and validity using confirmatory factor analysis, the instrument had accept- 
able goodness-of-fit indices (p = 0.16338, root mean square error of approximation = 0.041, 
goodness-of-fit index = 0.90). The measuring instrument had 12 items representing the abil- 
ity of teachers to use a variety of methods to prevent and redirect undesirable behaviour (six 
items), the ability of teachers to manage the efficiency of time and learning routine (four 
items), and the ability of teachers to maximise involvement and students’ ability to learn by 
preparing an interesting lesson (two items). 

Regarding the first research question, the scale’s mid-point or mean on a six-point Likert 
type scale was used to determine positive or negative attitudes. To answer the second research 
question, the scale’s mid-point or mean of scale on a four-point Likert type scale was used to 
determine a high or low level of classroom management. With regard to the third research 
question, the Pearson product moment was used to examine the relationship between teach- 
ers’ attitudes and their classroom management. 


3 RESULTS 


Based on the total sample of the study, the majority of female participants (85%) were aged 
-less than 40 and more than 40 years. Most of the participants were undergraduates (95%) 
and had experience in teaching for less than 10 years and more than 20 years. Fourteen par- 
ticipants had received training related to inclusive education (see Table 1). 

With regard to the first research question, teachers’ attitudes towards the inclusion of stu- 
dents with SENS in public primary inclusive schools are presented in Table 2. Table 2 shows 
that the overall mean of teachers’ attitudes is 4.81 (Standard Deviation (SD) = 0.47). Results 
indicate that teachers’ attitudes that include the cognitive, affective and behaviour compo- 
nents are above the mean score of a six-point Likert type scale (3.5), indicating a positive 
attitude towards students with SENs. 

Regarding the second research question, the results indicate that the overall mean of 
teachers’ classroom management is 3.46 (SD = 0.34). Results indicate that teachers’ class- 
room management is above the mean score of a four-point Likert type scale (2.5), indicating 
a high level of classroom management in inclusive classrooms. 

The third research question of this study investigated the correlation between teachers’ 
attitudes and their classroom management. The results are presented in Table 3. 

Table 3 shows that teachers’ attitudes were significantly and positively correlated with 
teachers’ classroom management in public primary inclusive schools (r = 0.475, p < 0.01). 
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Table 1. Characteristics of participants (N = 40). 


Demographic variables N 
Gender 

Males 6 

Females 34 
Age range (years) 

<40 15 

40-50 9 

>50 16 
Education level 

Diploma 2 

Bachelor’s degree 38 
Teaching experience (years) 

<10 14 

10-20 9 

>20 17 
Training in special needs 

Yes 14 

No 26 


Table 2. Means and SDs of teachers’ attitudes (N = 40). 


Mean SD 
Attitudes 4.81 0.47 
Cognitive component 4.55 0.71 
Affective component 4.75 0.71 
Behavioural component 5.12 0.57 


Table 3. Correlation between teachers’ attitudes and class- 


room management scores (N = 40). 


Classroom management 


R p 
Attitudes 0.475** 0.002 
Cognitive component 0.254 0.114 
Affective component 0.247 0.125 
Behavioural component 0.554** 0.000 


Further analysis found that only the behavioural component was significantly and positively 


correlated with teachers’ classroom management. 


4 DISCUSSION 


This research covers some important points: the majority of teachers in public primary 
schools in Depok have positive attitudes towards inclusive education in all three compo- 
nents of attitude (cognitive, affective, and behavioural). There are a few reasons for this find- 
ing: first, since its start in 2003, the implementation of inclusive education in Indonesia has 
entered its fourteenth year and all public schools are encouraged to accept all children includ- 
ing students with SENs. Although not all public schools were ready to implement it, the 
socialisation of inclusive education and students with SENs has been done. Second, Depok 


announced itself as a city that is friendly to all children regardless of their ability and need, 
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in accordance with Depok local regulation No. 15, in 2013. The local government has formed 
an inclusive task force to support teachers. Third, the participants’ demography showed that 
85% teachers were women. Avramidis (2000) state that female teachers have more positive 
attitudes towards students with SENs than male teachers. Fourth, more than 40% of the 
participants had more than 20 years of teaching experience. Based on the research conducted 
by Leung and Mak (2010), teachers with more than 10 years of teaching experience (1.e. more 
experienced teachers) are more sympathetic towards such students than those with less than 
10 years of teaching experience. Fifth, 35% of the participants stated that they had training 
in inclusive education. Avramidis and Norwich (2002) and Kurniawati et al. (2015) state that 
teachers’ attitudes towards inclusive education are influenced by how much training they 
have had in inclusive education; the more training they have, the more positive their attitude. 

There is no significant correlation between the cognitive component of attitude and class- 
room management. This means that although teachers have the confidence and knowledge 
of inclusive education, they may not be willing or able to perform better classroom man- 
agement in inclusive classrooms. One of the factors that might affect this result is the large 
class size. The schools participating in this study have at least 35 students in a classroom. 
Research by Blatchford et al. (2011) explains that if a primary teacher teaches a large number 
of students, it will affect their capability of managing. When teachers have confidence that 
inclusive schools facilitate the emergence of acceptable behaviour by all students, but they are 
faced with a large number of students with diverse behaviours, including students with SENs, 
the teachers may not be capable of organising students, time and materials in order to make 
the learning process run properly. 

There is no significant correlation between the affective component of attitude and class- 
room management. This means that although teachers have a positive feeling about inclusive 
education, they may not be willing or able to perform better classroom management in inclu- 
sive classrooms. One of the factors that might affect this result is the target to complete the 
curriculum in a limited time. Research by Akin et al. (2016) explains that when teachers are 
required to finish teaching all their material for the curriculum in a very limited time, their 
focus is more on completing the materials than on managing their classroom. When teach- 
ers are given responsibility to share their attention between regular students and those with 
SENs while also having the responsibility of finishing teaching the materials, the teacher 
may not be capable of organising students, time, and materials in order to make the learning 
process run properly. 

There is a positive relationship between the behavioural component of attitude and class- 
room management. When teachers are willing to deliver supporting action to students with 
SENS in the classroom, they provide greater effort to regulate students, time, and mate- 
rial so the learning process might happen well in the classroom. Research by Sharma et al. 
(2008) also explains that teachers with a more positive attitude towards students with SENs 
tend to more readily accept and accommodate their students with SENs. However, from the 
research interview, most teachers involve students with SENs into regular classes while not 
having any individual educational programme that relates to such students. This might mean 
that they take action to support students with SENs, but without any relation to knowledge 
about the students. On the other hand, background knowledge of students, particularly stu- 
dents with SENs, is an important aspect to know in order to be able to improve classroom 
management skills, for example, in planning how to deliver learning materials to engage 
students. 


5 CONCLUSION 


The study has revealed that teachers hold positive attitudes towards students with SENs for 
all components of attitude and provide a high level of classroom management. With respect 
to the third aim of this study, the results show that teachers’ attitudes on the behavioural com- 
ponent were significantly and positively correlated with teachers’ classroom management. 
However, further observation is necessary to prove conformity of the teachers’ recognition 
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with suitability in the field. This is also to see whether they teach not just to perform their 
obligations. 

This research may contribute in the successful implementation of inclusive education in 
Indonesia. However, a few limitations should be taken into account, including the use of the 
self-report and the number of participating teachers. Also, more representative numbers of 
teachers must be considered in further research. 
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ABSTRACT: Research has consistently shown the critical role of teachers’ attitudes in 
the successful implementation of inclusive education, but how it relates to teachers willing- 
ness to emotionally support students with Special Educational Needs (SEN) is less known. 
The aims of this study, therefore, were 1) to measure teachers’ attitudes towards the inclu- 
sion of students with SEN, 2) to identify emotional support teachers provide to such stu- 
dents and 3) to investigate the relationship between teachers’ attitudes and their emotional 
support. The attitudes and the emotional support of forty primary school teachers (mean 
age = over 50 years old) were collected by the MATIES IV and the emotional support scale. 
The teachers were purposively selected from schools that are identified as actively imple- 
menting an inclusive program in Depok. The findings of the study revealed that teachers 
were positive in their attitudes towards the inclusion of students with SEN and were provid- 
ing high emotional support in the classroom. It was also found that teachers’ attitudes were 
related to their emotional support towards students with SEN in the classroom. These find- 
ings suggest that this study might contribute to the successful implementation of inclusive 
education in Indonesia. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Inclusive education in Indonesia was formally introduced in 2003 (Directorate of Special 
Education, 2009). According to the Direction Letter of the Directorate General for Primary 
and Secondary Education No. 380/C.66/MN/2003 on Special Education in Regular Schools, 
every district must operate at least four inclusive schools, consisting of a primary, a second- 
ary, a general high, and a high vocational school (Sunardi, et al., 2011). 

The inclusive education system is implemented by considering students’ needs as well as 
adapting the environment and activities that could be done by all students, both students 
with and without SEN (UNESCO, 1994). Meanwhile, inclusive education is defined as an 
educational reform that accommodates students with SEN to learn together with their typi- 
cally developing peers and to participate in all classroom activities in regular school with the 
aim that students with SEN participate fully in social life (de Boer, et al., 2011; Leatherman & 
Niemeyer, 2005; Leung & Mak, 2010). 

The successful implementation of inclusive education has been consistently associated 
with teachers’ attitudes (Ahsan, Sharma & Deppeler, 2012; Atta, Shah & Khan, 2009; 
Leyser & Tappendorf, 2001). Ajzen (2005) defines attitude as an individual’s viewpoint to 
respond favorably or unfavorably to an object, person, institution, or event. Attitude consists 
of three components: cognitive, affective, and behavioral (Ajzen, 2005). In the context of 
inclusive education, Triandis (1971) argues that the cognitive component is the individu- 
als knowledge about inclusive education and students with SEN, the affective component 
reflects the individual’s feeling about students with SEN, and the behavioral component 
refers to the predisposition to act in a particular way when dealing with students with SEN 
(Leatherman & Niemeyer, 2005). 
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Previous research on teachers’ attitudes towards the inclusion of students with SEN 
reveals that teachers hold positive attitudes towards inclusive education (Kurniawati, et al., 
2012; Letherman & Niemeyer, 2005), whereas other research reported that teachers indi- 
cate negative attitudes towards inclusive education (see Avramidis, Bayliss & Burden, 2000). 
Besides positive and negative attitudes, other researchers found that teachers are neutral in 
their attitudes towards inclusive education (see de Boer, et al., 2011). The research concludes 
that teachers have varied attitudes towards inclusive education. 

Besides attitudes, teachers’ emotional support was also important in determining the suc- 
cess of implementing inclusive education. Emotional support is defined as teachers’ efforts 
to support students in the classroom in social and emotional functioning through teacher 
student interaction (Pianta, Hamre & Allen, 2012). Emotional support is comprised of three 
dimensions: positive climate, teacher sensitivity, and regard for students’ perspectives (Ruzek, 
et al., 2016). The first dimension, positive climate, is characterized by warm caring relation- 
ships between teacher and students, which includes the presence of shared positive affect, 
an interactive peer environment, communication of positive expectations, and the use of 
respectful language and cooperation. The second dimension, teacher sensitivity, refers to 
teachers’ awareness and responsiveness to students’ cues and needs in the classroom, which 
includes their consistent, timely provision, and responsive interactions to help students when 
they ask for it. The final dimension, regard for students’ perspectives, encompasses the degree 
to which classrooms and interactions are structured around students’ ideas and opinions. 
Teachers create positive climates respond to students’ needs and incorporate students’ inter- 
ests into lessons in order to promote students’ motivation and engagement (Madill, Gest & 
Rodkin, 2014; Ruzek, et al., 2016). 

Research by Merritt et al. (2012) concluded that higher teachers’ emotional support 
reduces student aggression and increase students’ behavioral self-control. Moreover, Hamre 
and Pianta (2005) found that students with high functional risks (a disability combination of 
behavioral, attentional, social, or academic problems) had higher achievement when teachers 
provide high emotional support in the classroom. Hence, teachers’ emotional support are 
essential for students’ social and academic development (Pianta, Hamre & Allen, 2012). 

In order to implement inclusive education successfully, teachers are required to fully sup- 
port students socially and academically (Booth & Ainscow, 1998). It is argued that research 
on teachers’ attitudes and teachers’ emotional support in inclusive education is important as 
these might be associated with students’ motivation for learning and students’ engagement 
in the classroom (Madill, Gest, Rodkin, 2014). Research about attitudes and emotional sup- 
port of teachers in inclusive education setting in Indonesia is less known. Therefore, the aim 
of this study was to set up three objectives; 1) to measure teacher’s attitudes towards the 
inclusion of students with SEN, 2) to identify emotional support teachers provide to such 
students and 3) to investigate the relationship between teachers’ attitudes and their emotional 
support. 


2 METHODS 


A total of 40 teachers from eight public primary inclusive schools in Depok; School A 
(n = 8), School B (n = 5), School C (n = 4), School D (n = 3), School E (n = 3), School F 
(n = 1), School G (n = 8), and School H (n = 8) participated in this study based on purposive 
sampling. 

Out of 40 teachers, fourteen teachers had special education training (35%). Participants 
were predominantly female (85%, n = 34). Participants’ age were split across under 40 years 
old (37.5%), between 40-50 years old (22.5%), and over 50 years old (40%) (see Table 1 for 
details). 

In this study, teachers’ attitude was measured using the Multidimensional Attitudes 
Towards Inclusive Education Scale (MATIES) by Mahat (2008). The instrument had been 
adapted to measure teachers’ attitudes in Indonesia, then named the MATIES Indonesian 
Version (MATIES IV). The instrument posed good reliability (a>0.70) (Soviana, 2014). 
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Table 1. Characteristics of teachers (N = 40). 


Demographic variables N % 

Gender Male 6 15 
Female 34 85 

Age range <40 years old 15 37.5 
40-50 years old 9 22:5 
>50 years old 16 40 

Education level Diploma 2 5 
Bachelor’s degree 38 95 

Teaching experiences <10 years 14 35 
10-20 years 9 22.5 
>20 years 17 42.5 

Training in special needs Yes 14 35 
No 26 65 


The instrument consists of 18 items representing the three components of attitudes, which 
are the cognitive (6 items), affective (6 items), and behavioral (6 items) components. The 
questionnaire used a six-point Likert scale that ranged from 1 to 6 (1 = strong disagreement 
and 6 = strong agreement). 

The emotional support of teachers was measured using the instrument constructed by 
researchers based on theory of emotional support by Ruzek et al. (2016). The instrument 
had acceptable goodness-of-fit indices (x? = 55.57, df = 44, p = 0.11333, RMSEA = 0.051, 
GFI = 0.91) based on a pilot study to public primary inclusive school teachers in Jakarta. 
The instrument consists of 11 items representing the three dimensions of emotional support, 
which are the positive climate (5 items), teacher sensitivity (4 items), and regard for students’ 
perspectives (2 items). Ratings were made on a four-point Likert scale, ranging from very 
inappropriate (1) to very appropriate (4). 

In order to answer the first and second research questions, we used the mid-point of 
MATIES IV and emotional support scale in categorizing the score. With regard to the third 
research question, the Pearson Product Moment was used to investigate the relationship 
between teachers’ attitudes and their emotional support. 


3 RESULTS 


With regard to the first research question, teachers’ attitudes towards the inclusion of stu- 
dents with SEN in public primary inclusive school are presented in Table 2. 

Table 2 shows that teachers’ attitudes on the cognitive component (M = 4.55, SD = 0.70), 
the affective component (M = 4.75, SD = 0.71), and the behavioral component (M = 5.12, 
SD = 0.56) are above the mid-point (3.5) of the response scale score. These indicate that teach- 
ers have positive attitudes towards inclusive education. It means, teachers have knowledge 
about inclusive education and students with SEN, teachers are willing to involve students 
with SEN in all classroom activities and teachers have a strong drive in doing all necessary 
actions to support students with SEN. 

Regarding the second research question, it was found that the overall mean of teachers’ 
emotional support was 3.56 (SD = 0.30). Further analysis, Table 3 shows that teachers’ emo- 
tional support on the positive climate dimension (M = 3.57, SD = 0.33), the teacher sensitiv- 
ity dimension (M = 3.51, SD = 0.34), and the regard for students’ perspectives dimension 
(M = 3.62, SD = 0.41). The results indicate that teachers’ emotional support are above the 
mid-point (2.5) of the response scale score, indicating high emotional support for students 
with SEN. It means, teachers might create a warm caring classroom climate, pay more atten- 
tion to students according to their needs and abilities, and provide students a wide opportu- 
nity to share their thoughts and ideas in the classroom. 
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Table 2. Means and SDs on teachers’ attitudes (N = 40). 


Components of attitudes M SD Score minimum Score maximum 
Cognitive 4.55 0.70 3.17 6.00 
Affective 4.75 0.71 3.00 6.00 
Behavioral 5.12 0.56 3.50 6.00 


Table 3. Means and SDs on teachers’ emotional supports (N = 40). 


Dimensions of emotional support M SD Score minimum Score maximum 
Positive climate 3.57 0.33 3.00 4.00 
Teacher sensitivity 3.51 0.34 2.75 4.00 
Regard for students’ perspectives 3.62 0.41 3.00 4.00 


With regard to the third research question, Table 4 shows that teachers’ attitudes on the 
cognitive component was significantly and positively correlated with teachers’ emotional sup- 
port in the teacher sensitivity component (r = 0.34, p < 0.05). It means that teachers’ knowl- 
edge about inclusion correlated with teachers’ paying more attention to students according 
their needs and abilities. Table 4 also showed that teachers’ attitudes in the behavioral com- 
ponent was significantly and positively correlated with teachers’ emotional support in the 
positive climate component (r = 0.40, p < 0.01), the teacher sensitivity component (r = 0.70, 
p < 0.01), and the regard for students’ perspectives component (r = 0.44, p < 0.01). It means 
that teachers’ actions to support SEN students was showed by creating a warm caring class- 
room climate, paying more attention to students according their needs and abilities, and 
providing students wide opportunities to share their thoughts and ideas in the classroom. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The results reveal that teachers in public primary inclusive schools have positive attitudes 
towards students with SEN. These results are in accordance with the research that was 
done by Kurniawati et al. (2012) that teachers in primary inclusive schools in Jakarta had 
positive attitudes towards inclusion and showed a strong will to involve SEN students in 
all classroom activities. The teachers’ positive attitudes and their high emotional support 
found in this study might be related to several factors. Firstly, the majority of partici- 
pants were women, and it is argued that female teachers have more tolerance and sympathy 
to SEN students compared with male teachers (Avramidis & Norwich, 2002). Secondly, 
although only 35% of the teachers have had training in inclusion, the teachers’ overall 
mean on attitudes was positive. Having daily interaction with SEN students at school 
appears to play a role in the formation of positive attitudes in teachers, as also found by 
Eagly and Chaiken (1993). 

The results also reveal that behavioral components of attitudes have positive and signifi- 
cant relationship with teachers’ emotional support on three dimensions (i.e. positive climate, 
teacher sensitivity, and regard for students’ perspectives). It is not surprising as in order to 
provide emotional support teachers are required to show a strong willingness to accommo- 
date such students in the classroom (Avramidis & Norwich, 2002). The more active teachers 
are in to accommodating SEN students, the greater their efforts to provide emotional support 
to such students. 

Meanwhile, the results revealed that the cognitive component of attitudes have no relation- 
ship with the positive climate dimension and regard for students’ perspectives dimension of 
emotional support. It might be related to the fact that the majority of participants have no 
educational background in special education. The affective component of attitudes has no 
relationship with teachers’ emotional support in the three dimensions (i.e. positive climate, 
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Table 4. Correlations between attitudes and emotional supports scores (N = 40). 


Components of emotional supports 


Regard for students’ 


Positive climate Teacher sensitivity perspectives 
Components of attitudes r P R P r P 
Cognitive 0.24 0.12 0.34* 0.03 0.21 0.18 
Affective 0.27 0.08 0.07 0.65 0.26 0.10 
Behavioral 0.40** 0.00 0.70** 0.00 0.44** 0.00 


Note: *p < 0.05. **p < 0.01. 


teacher sensitivity, and regard for students’ perspectives). It might be related to the limited 
time teachers have to accommodate students with SEN and lots of other students in the 
classroom. 

As a preliminary study, this study might contribute to the successful implementation of 
inclusive education in Indonesia, though there are a few limitations such as the use of self- 
report and the number of participants. For further research, observation and a higher number 
of participants are recommended in order to gain a better view of the learning process within 
the inclusive school setting. 


5 CONCLUSION 


Correlation between teachers’ attitudes and their emotional support to students with SEN in 
this study might be related to the Government Decree on implementing inclusive education 
in Indonesia. Actually, public primary inclusive schools’ teachers in Depok have no educa- 
tional background in special needs and lack raining in special needs. It seems that they are 
only willing to educate students with SEN because it is a legal requirement, implying that 
they are resistant to the concept of inclusive education. Therefore, training programs in spe- 
cial education should be provided for teachers because it might enhance teachers’ knowledge 
as well as their attitudes and emotional support in relation to including students with SEN 
in regular education. 
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ABSTRACT: Previous studies have explained the relationship between parental involvement 
and self-regulated learning in many contexts, such as academic learning. However, recently, 
there have been a few studies that have explored the specific relationship between parental 
involvement and self-regulated learning in other contexts such as music practice. Previous 
studies have shown that there are many positive impacts on the intellectual, social and per- 
sonal development of individuals while actively practising music. Therefore, this study aimed 
to examine the relationship between parental involvement and self-regulation in music prac- 
tice. Parental involvement focused on two dimensions, behavioural and cognitive involve- 
ment. The respondents in this study consisted of 103 students from two music senior high 
schools in the Jabodetabek (Greater Jakarta) area. The data were collected using question- 
naires for Parental Involvement Measure and the Self-Regulated Practice Behavior Scale. The 
results showed that there was a significant relationship between parental involvement and 
self-regulated music practice and that the behavioural involvement dimension of parental 
involvement has a significant relationship with self-regulation in music practice. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


There are many positive effects when individuals actively engage in music practice, such as 
intellectual, social and personal development. Practising music provides children the oppor- 
tunity to develop their creativity, language and numerical skills. Children also benefit from 
positive social and personal development, in terms of self-esteem, self-discipline, motiva- 
tion, self-efficacy, well-being, and many more (Hallam, 2010). It is little wonder, therefore, 
that millions of children around the world begin learning to play a musical instrument each 
year. However, very few continue their learning for a longer period of time (McPherson & 
Davidson, 2006, in Zimmerman & Schunk, 2011). 

In regards to the processes of music learning, McPherson (2005) found that development 
in music learning among individuals is different. For example, there are individuals who are 
fast in mastering their instrument, but others needed significantly more effort. 

Basically, there are complex motoric, sensory, and cognitive skills involved when individu- 
als practice music (Lehmann et al., 2007). In music practice, individuals should be able to 
focus their attention for a long time, handle a competitive learning environment, and be able 
to accomplish their goals (Martin, 2008). To be able to play music, there are three domains 
of music learning: cognitive, affective, and psychomotor skills (Benton, 2014). Individuals 
should be able to integrate them all at once during music practice. In the cognitive domain, 
individuals should know and understand the correct rules for playing an instrument. In the 
affective domain, individuals should be able to communicate the message or meaning of 
songs through music. In the psychomotor domain, they should be able to master the skills 
that are required to play the instrument. Therefore, self-regulation is needed to help individu- 
als perform better in the process of mastering musical instruments (McPherson & Renwick, 
2011, in Zimmerman & Schunk, 2011). 
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To succeed in practising music, practice must be made more structured. Ericsson (1997) 
found that high-intensity practice increased monitoring and evaluation skills to achieve good 
outcomes. Moreover, more practice would help form self-regulation of music practice. Previ- 
ous research conducted by McPherson and McCormick (1999) showed that high intensities 
of practice enabled music students to organise their practice in more effective ways, such as 
allocating more time to practice difficult parts. 

In the music practice context, having self-regulation (Zimmerman, 1986) while practis- 
ing can assist individuals in attaining optimal performance and achievement through strate- 
gies that they use during practice. Moreover, students who are self-regulated in learning also 
have an intrinsic motivation because they are no longer affected by external factors such as 
rewards. McPherson et al. (2012) found that individuals successful in learning music had 
strong resilience even when they got stressed or distracted; something which can affect their 
motivation and desire to continue their musical learning. 

According to McPherson and Zimmerman (2002), there are six dimensions of self- 
regulation that are relevant to music learning. These are motive, method, behaviour, time 
management, physical environment and social factors. Motive refers to individuals’ beliefs 
about their capacity, which may or may not influence learning, such as self-efficacy. Self- 
efficacy is considered as the most important dimension, and it relates to goal setting, effort, 
and persistence in educational settings (Zimmerman et al., 1992), and in music education 
too (McPherson & McCormick, 2006). Method refers to task-oriented learning strategies, 
mental strategies, and any other strategies that individuals use during learning. The behaviour 
dimension denotes reflective thinking, metacognition, and learners’ capabilities to conduct 
self-evaluation, or how they monitor their own learning processes. Time management is about 
how individuals concentrate, focus on assignments, and make plans of how to use their time 
during learning processes. The environment dimension represents the physical structures sur- 
rounding learning, such as where the activities take place. The last dimension, social factors, 
refers to learners’ initiative in looking for assistance from others, such as teachers, parents, 
peers, or siblings, during their learning. 

Zimmerman and Martinez-Pons (1986) have identified that there are two sources that can 
be used to support individuals as self-directed learners, that is, direct help from the teacher, 
other students, or parents, and from books or symbols (pictures, diagrams or formulas). In 
the music practice context, involvement from others such as parents will help the forma- 
tion of self-regulation of music practice in individuals. In addition, support from parents in 
the learning process can help children become more independent and responsible (Epstein, 
1988). 

Schunk and Zimmerman (1997) state that parental involvement can help individuals develop 
self-regulated learning. Through such involvement, parents dedicate their resources to their 
children within a particular domain (Grolnick & Slowiaczek, 1994). This study focuses on 
parental involvement in individuals’ music practice. There are three types of parental involve- 
ment, these being behavioural, cognitive, and personal involvement. Behavioural involvement 
refers to parents’ participation in activities at school and home, such as attending parent- 
teacher conferences. For example, in the music practice context, a parent asking about his 
or her child’s progress in music practice can be considered as parental behavioural involve- 
ment. Cognitive involvement includes stimulating the child intellectually through materials, 
such as giving them some books or taking them to the library. Similarly, parents might take 
their child to a music concert. Personal involvement relates to parents’ knowledge about their 
children’s environment in school, for example, how their children interact with their friends 
in music school. 

Grolnick and Slowiazcek (1994) have found that behavioural involvement and cognitive 
involvement are significantly correlated with self-regulated learning. They suggested that 
parents’ behaviours, such as engaging in school activities, teach their child about the impor- 
tance of school and how to manage situations. Moreover, parents’ behaviour may affect their 
child’s motivation. Individuals’ exposure to intellectual/cognitive activities may enable them 
to master such activities in school. However, parental personal involvement might have influ- 
ence on both the child’s behaviour and cognitive music practice. There is an overlapping 
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variance between the personal factors and the other two factors involved (Grolnick & 
Slowiaczek, 1994). Therefore, in this study, parental involvement focuses on behavioural and 
cognitive involvement. 

The results of previous studies and literature reviews show that parental involvement is 
important in the development of self-regulation in individuals’ learning. Furthermore, there 
are only a few studies that focus on the relationship between parental involvement and self- 
regulation in other learning contexts such as music learning. Therefore, this study focused on 
the music practice context, with the research question of the study being: is there a relation- 
ship between parental involvement and self-regulation in music practice? 


2 METHODS 


2.1 Respondents 


The respondents (N = 103) were students in grades 10 and 11 from Sekolah Menengah Kejuruan 
(SMK) Musik (music vocational school) in Jakarta and Cibinong. Their ages ranged from 
15 to 18 years old, and they consisted of 61 females (59%) and 42 males (41%). Most of the 
respondents’ music practice spanned from | to 3 years (56.3%). A majority (64.7%) of the 
respondents played string instruments, such as the violin, viola, cello and double bass, with 
others playing wind instruments (19.41%), guitar and harp (3.88%), percussion (6.8%), piano 
(3.88%), and singing (1.94%). 


2.2 Instruments 


The Parental Involvement Measure (PIM) of Zdzinski (1996) was used to measure paren- 
tal involvement. The scale coefficient Alpha Cronbach was 0.88, therefore the scale reliabil- 
ity was considered good. (a 0.88). This incorporates 19 items about parents’ frequency of 
engagement in individuals’ music activities, including two dimensions of parental involve- 
ment, namely behavioural involvement (11 items) and cognitive involvement (eight items). 
An example of a behavioural involvement item is “My parents ask about my progress in 
music practice”. “My parents invite me to music concerts” is an example of a cognitive 
involvement item. These measures used a four-point Likert style, ranging from Never to Very 
often (1 = Never; 2 = Infrequently; 3 = Often; 4 = Very often). 

The Self-Regulated Practice Behavior Scale (SRPB) of Ersozlu and Miksza (2014) was 
used to measure self-regulation in music practice. The scale coefficient Alpha Cronbach was 
0.85, therefore the scale reliability was considered good. (œ 0.85). It incorporates 25 items, 
including six items about the dimension of time management (e.g. “It is easy for me to remain 
focused on my daily musical goals when practising alone”), five items about the metacogni- 
tion dimension (e.g. “I am focused on monitoring my improvement when I practice”), four 
items about the dimension of social influence (e.g. “I listen carefully to my lesson teacher’s 
practice advice”), and ten items about the self-efficacy dimension (e.g. “I feel I can solve any 
musical problem I encounter”). These measures use a six-point Likert style, ranging from 
Strongly disagree to Strongly agree (1 = Strongly disagree; 6 = Strongly agree). 


2.3 Control variables 


Demographic variables, such as gender, practice routines, total of practice duration each day, 
music practice experience, and practice sessions for the self-regulation variable, were control- 
led in this study. A study by Zimmerman and Martinez-Pons (1990) showed that there were 
differences between males and females in planning, monitoring, and goal orientation skills. 
Moreover, Miksza (2012) states that self-regulation in learning will be formed throughout the 
learning experience. In addition, demographic variables relating to parents, such as their edu- 
cation, occupation, income, instrument mastery, and which parent is involved in children’s 
musical practice, were controlled in the parental involvement variable. 
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2.4 Procedures 


The PIM and SRPB questionnaires were conducted in a classical fashion in each class by the 
researchers. The respondents were asked to signify their informed consent before filling out 
the questionnaire. Then, the researchers provided instructions about how to fill out each sec- 
tion of the questionnaire. After completing all of the items in the questionnaire, respondents 
were given rewards. 


3 RESULTS 


Table 1 displays the descriptive statistics of the questionnaire responses. Based on the four- 
point Likert scale ranging from | (Never) to 4 (Very often), the mean of parental involvement 
was 2.33. This shows that, on average, the parents in this study were infrequently involved in 
their children’s music practice. 

Based on a six-point Likert scale, the mean of self-regulated music practice behaviour 
was 4.46. This shows that, on average, when it comes to practising music, SMK music stu- 
dents in Jakarta and Cibinong were showed above average self-regulation in music practice 
good enough in regards to being active in the aspects of metacognition, motivation, and 
behaviour. 

In Table 2, it can be seen that there was a positive and significant correlation between 
parental involvement and their child’s self-regulated music practice behaviour (r = 0.279; 
n = 103; p <0.01). Higher parental involvement also indicated higher self-regulated music 
practice behaviour in music students. The calculation of R? (0.079) shows that 7.9% of the 
variance score for self-regulation in music practice can be explained by means of the parental 
involvement score, whereas 92.1% of the variance is attributable to other factors not meas- 
ured in this study. 


Table 1. Descriptive statistics of SRPB and PIM. 


Variables Mean SD 

PIM 2.33 0.541 
Behavioural 2.41 0.541 
Cognitive 2.23 0.567 

SRPB 4.46 0.454 
Social Influence 4.87 0.642 
Self-Efficacy 5.10 0.569 
Metacognition 4.77 0.477 
Time 3.71 0.850 


Table 2. Correlation between parental involvement and self-regulated practice behaviour. 


Social 
SRPB influence Self-efficacy Meta-cognition Time 

PIM 0.279**  0.260** 0.363** 0.091 0.076 

Behavioural involvement 0.342**  0.270** 0.431** 0.161 0.101 

Cognitive involvement 0.137 0.179 0.198* —0.019 0.027 
Control variables 

Practice routines 0.426** 

Practice durations 0.447** 

Gender —0.021 

Student music experience  —0.052 


*Significant in Level of Significance 0.05; **Significant in Level of Significance 0.01. 
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The other results show that there was a quite strong relationship between parental 
behavioural involvement and their child’s self-regulated music practice behaviour (r = 0.342; 
n = 103; p <0.01). This means that the higher the behavioural involvement, the higher the 
self-regulated music practice behaviour in music students. The calculation of R? (0.117) indi- 
cates that 11.7% of the variance score in self-regulation in music practice can be explained 
by means of the behavioural involvement score, whereas 88.3% of other variance is attribut- 
able to factors that were not measured in this study. These findings show that there was no 
relationship found between parental cognitive involvement and self-regulated music practice 
behaviour. 

The relationship between parental involvement and the dimensions of self-regulated music 
practice behaviour show that only social influence and self-efficacy correlated positively and 
significantly with parental involvement. Other findings show there were positive and signifi- 
cant correlations between parental behavioural and cognitive involvement and their child’s 
self-efficacy in music practice behaviour. Of the two parental involvement dimensions, only 
behavioural involvement had a positive and significant correlation with the social influence 
dimension of self-regulated music practice behaviour. 

Based on the results displayed in Table 2, we also discovered that there were positive and 
significant relationships between the control variables, such as practice routines and practice 
duration, and self-regulated music practice behaviour. 


4 DISCUSSION 


This study found that there was a positive and significant correlation between parental 
involvement and self-regulated practice behaviour in music students. This result supports 
Schunk and Zimmerman (1997), who state that students’ self-regulation can be formed 
through parental involvement. Further, the study also found that there was a positive and 
significant relationship between parental behavioural involvement and self-regulated practice 
behaviour. This result supports Grolnick and Slowiazcek (1994), who argue that behavioural 
involvement can significantly predict self-regulation. We also believe that when students are 
at home, parents can give them direct support that can increase their motivation, and can 
give them feedback on their performance to improve their skills. On the other hand, we found 
that there was no significant relationship between parental cognitive involvement and student 
self-regulation in music practice. We assume that there were some parents who had little 
interest in music and could not give optimum input when it came to cognitively stimulating 
their child’s musical activities. 

In addition, the results of this study also show that there was a significant relationship 
between behavioural and cognitive involvement and the self-efficacy dimension of self- 
regulated practice behaviour. This result supports Grolnick and Slowiazcek (1994), who 
found that behavioural and cognitive involvement are associated with perceived competence. 
When the teenagers have competency, then self-efficacy can be developed indirectly. In addi- 
tion, there was a significant relationship between parental behavioural involvement and the 
social influence dimension of self-regulated practice behaviour. This might be because the 
sentence in each item of the questionnaire always begins with “My parents ...”, leading 
to parental involvement being experienced more directly. As a result, parental behavioural 
involvement was more visible and directly felt by children than parental cognitive involve- 
ment. The other results show that behavioural and cognitive involvements were insignifi- 
cantly correlated with the two other dimensions of self-regulated practice behaviour, time 
management and metacognition. This might be due to the fact that the instrument of paren- 
tal involvement did not have items that measured time management and metacognition 
aspects, so additional items that can measure those aspects are needed. 

This study also found that there were positive and significant relationships between self- 
regulation in music practice and practice routines and the total practice duration for each 
day. This result supports the findings of McPherson and McCormick (1999), in which they 
found that high intensity in practice enables individuals to organise their practice pattern 
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more effectively, such as practising some parts that need more time and being more capable 
of doing some difficult tasks. This is related to self-regulated practice behaviour. 

Although this study has revealed some interesting findings, we realise there are some limi- 
tations. Firstly, according to Turner (2006), self-regulation is a dynamic process, which can 
change from time to time. Therefore, the questionnaire data collection method should be 
followed by an interview or direct observation, which will provide clearer and more com- 
prehensive descriptions of students’ self-regulated learning in music practice. Secondly, this 
study did not consider the respondents who took a music course or were autodidactic in 
playing music. We believe different outcomes may result from such scenarios. Thirdly, the 
respondents in this study were limited to adolescents. It is recommended that future studies 
include other age groups because this might yield different outcomes. In addition, one type 
of parental involvement was not included in the measurement of this study, namely personal 
involvement. Including this in future studies is highly recommended, as it will provide more 
comprehensive information and enrich parents’ knowledge about the relationship between 
parental involvement and students’ self-regulation in music practice. Moreover, the respond- 
ents in this study did not adequately represent all music students in Indonesia because the 
data were only collected from two music schools, SMK Musik Jakarta and Cibinong. Thus, 
future studies should involve more samples from other areas of Indonesia in order to better 
represent the population. 


5 CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this study was to better understand the relationship between parental involve- 
ment and student self-regulation in music practice. The results show that there is a positive 
and significant relationship between them, and that the greater the involvement of parents, 
the greater the self-regulation by students in their music practice. 


5.1 Future studies 


For future studies, the researchers suggest analysis of the specific dimensions of both the 
variables involved. In addition, studies should also be conducted in other contexts besides 
music practice. 
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ABSTRACT: As one of the extra-role behaviours, helping is known as a construct to ena- 
ble the increase of productivity in an organisation. As previous research was lacking in the 
contextual role of helping behaviours, especially the group role, this study aimed to inves- 
tigate the group context in understanding the underlying mechanism of the relationship 
between personal values, that is, power and benevolence, and helping behaviours. Data was 
collected from 99 participants and their supervisors, in which supervisors were asked to rate 
the helping behaviours of their subordinates. The results showed that there was a significant 
effect of benevolence on helping behaviours (effect = 1.82; SE = 0.92; p = 0.05; CI [0.0026, 
3.6454]), whereas power was not found to be significantly correlated with helping behav- 
iours (effect =—0.142; SE=0.52; p > 0.05; CI [-1.1631, 0.8796]). Perceived group power also 
affected helping behaviours (effect = -0.37; SE = 0.16; p < 0.05; CI [-0.69, —0.0544]), but 
it did not moderate the relationship between values and helping behaviours (effect = 0.36; 
SE = 0.137; p > 0.05; CI [-0.472, 0072]). On the other hand, perceived group benevolence 
did not affect helping behaviours (effect =-0.01; SE = 0.2; p > 0.05; CI [-0.472, 0.072]), and 
it did not moderate the relationship between values and helping behaviours either (effect = 
—0.20; SE = 0.5058; p > 0.05; CI [-0.6524, 1.3664]). The theoretical and practical implica- 
tions are further discussed. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Helping behaviour refers to any action taken by a person voluntarily with the purpose of 
relieving the problems of others (Dovidio, 1984). Research on this behaviour originated 
from social psychology (Dovidio, 1984). This behaviour is known to give advantages for an 
organisation, such as reducing intrigues between individuals in a group, increasing perform- 
ance, and improving organisational efficiency (Podsakoff et al., 2009; Rotundo & Sackett, 
2002). Thus, many scientists from industrial psychology are interested in learning about this 
behaviour. 

Helping behaviour at work has received more attention recently as team-based organisa- 
tions have also become a trend (Ilgen & Pulakos, 1999, in Ng & Van Dyne, 2005). LePine 
et al. (2002) pointed out the same reality; that, in this era, organisations focus more on people 
and networks. This reality has made human interaction, such as helping behaviour, more 
important than before. If it is brought into the context of organisations, helping behaviour 
can be directed at helping private interests or organisations in which individuals are located, 
such as helping co-workers when encountering a new job or helping employees adjust. For 
the organisation itself, prosocial behaviour can improve efficiency and increase job satisfac- 
tion among employees (Podsakoff et al., 2000). 

Helping behaviour at work could be considered as an extra-role behaviour. Extra-role 
behaviour refers to every behaviour which a worker demonstrates in addition to his or her 
formal role in the workplace that aims to benefit the organisation. Contrary to in-role behav- 
iour (or behaviour that is part of a worker’s formal duty within an organisation and consid- 
ered in performance appraisal), extra-role behaviour does not enter the reward system of an 
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organisation, is done voluntarily for the benefit of the organisation, and the worker will not 
be penalised when he or she does not display such behaviour (Van Dyne & LePine, 1998). Van 
Dyne and LePine (1998) combined the Organizational Citizenship Behavior constructed by 
Organ (1988) with the contextual performance proposed by Borman and Motowidlo (1993) 
and produced four types of extra-role behaviour. Helping behaviour was considered as falling 
into the promotive-affiliative category. This is less ‘mundane’ than other kinds of extra-role 
behaviour (e.g. whistle-blowing and voice), and is thus more easily detected in daily life. In 
addition, this behaviour consistently has a more positive effect on organisations than other 
types of extra-role behaviour, such as voice (speaking out/up), which is also associated with 
discomfort and tendency to build a public image (Milliken et al., 2003). 

Many constructs have been proposed to provide the reason why people engage in helping 
behaviour at work. Highly charismatic leaders could encourage their subordinates to develop 
higher levels of helpfulness (Hayibor et al., 2011). Good relations with colleagues (Bowler & 
Brass, 2006), perception of organisational support, procedural fairness (Lavelle et al., 2009), 
and confidence in the company (Chiaburu & Byrne, 2009) have all been identified as external 
factors which increase the frequency of helping behaviour. 

Bateman and Organ (1983) believe that helping behaviour, as one dimension of organ- 
isation citizenship behaviour, is influenced by a person’s level of altruism. Another study 
reveals weak correlation between conscientiousness and a person’s tendency to help other col- 
leagues (Organ & Ryan, 1995). Various aspects of personality are also known to affect help- 
ing behaviour in Indonesia; not only conscientiousness, but also extraversion, agreeableness, 
and emotional abilities (Purba et al., 2015). Other internal factors which are also known to 
have links with helping behaviour are job satisfaction (Bateman & Organ, 1983; Williams & 
Anderson, 1991), an individual’s self-efficacy (McAllister et al., 2007), and personal values 
(Liu & Cohen, 2010; Arthaud-Day et al., 2012). 

One of the internal constructs that could be an antecedent of helping behaviour is personal 
values. Values are a set of guidelines that are used as a benchmark on what is important in 
life (Schwartz, 2006). An individual assesses objects, behaviours, and other individuals based 
on the values which he or she holds. Schwartz (1992) defined values as a series of beliefs that 
are used as a reference for evaluating a specific situation and guiding people in making or 
evaluating a behaviour. Schwartz (2006) later proposed ten types of values that are relatively 
consistent across cultures. These ten types can be seen as having two dimensions. The first 
dimension shows the extent to which a person focuses either on improving him or herself 
(self-enhancement) or on the welfare of others (self-transcendence). Meanwhile, the second 
dimension shows the extent of a person’s focus on either seeking a challenge (openness to 
change) or on seeking security and comfort (conservation). Values can be a predictor of a 
person’s behaviour based on two aspects (Bardi & Schwartz, 2003): (1) there is a need for 
equalisation between a person’s beliefs and their own behaviour, and (2) if the person displays 
a behaviour that is consistent with their values, the person will get what they want. People 
with values in which power figures highly behave consistently with this, like assuming the 
position of a leader or taking a role in every task. 

Different from attitude or personality, personal values are known for their ability to reveal 
the motives behind someone’s behaviour (Schwartz, 2006). They answer the question of ‘why’ 
people display certain patterns of behaviour and have personal beliefs about what should and 
should not be done (Bardi & Schwartz, 2003). Moreover, different values might lead to the 
same behaviour. Arthaud-Day et al. (2012) found that the values of power and benevolence 
have a significant correlation with the way a person helps other people. A person with a high 
value in relation to power tends to help people because they want to bolster their self-image, 
while a person with a high benevolence value tends to help people because they really care 
about other people. 

This research also examines how contextual factors moderate the correlation between per- 
sonal values and helping behaviour. Group value is considered as a form of contextual value 
because it forms the ‘guidelines’ or norm, that is, what ‘must’ and ‘should not’ be done in 
groups. The importance of groups in shaping the attitudes and behaviour of all employees 
in a workplace has been known for years (Cohen et al., 2012; Ehrhart & Naumann, 2004). 
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Moreover, most research on helping behaviour in Indonesia is more concerned with personal 
factors, such as organisational commitment and personality (Purba et al., 2015), and trust 
and satisfaction (Pekerti & Sendjaya, 2011). Meanwhile, another study shows that, for South- 
east Asian people, individual performance is more determined by the groups in which he or 
she is working than by the organisation or the job itself (Oh et al., 2014). An individuals 
actions are often based on what they consider important in their group (Cable & Edwards, 
2004). Based on Schwartz’s personal values theory, Cable and Edwards (2004) coin the term 
organisational value, which in this research is modified as group value. Schwartz (2004) 
emphasises that Indonesia is a country with high levels of embeddedness, which strengthens 
the individual’s sense of belonging to their group. Thus, the group and group values play an 
important role in the behaviour of Indonesian individuals. 

Two values highlighted in this study are power and benevolence. Power is a kind of value 
prominently held by an individual who prioritises social status and dominance, while benevo- 
lence is a kind of value strongly held by an individual who prioritises the welfare of a group 
(Schwartz, 1992). Schwartz (2013) suggests that these two values generate different responses 
when an individual is facing a situation that involves cooperative behaviour, such as help- 
ing behaviour. These two values produce opposing views about a group. People with a high 
benevolence value tend to believe that a group’s interest should be prioritised, while people 
with a high power value tend to believe that their personal interests should be prioritised. 
People with a high power value would regard their groups as an opportunity to gain status or 
authority (Schwartz, 1992). Because of these differences, both values would produce unique 
forms of group dynamic in terms of helping behaviour. 

Bardi and Schwartz (2003) found that a high level of benevolence is associated with a high 
level of helping behaviour. Schwartz (2013) reveals that, among the various forms of personal 
values, benevolence is the strongest predictor of cooperative behaviours, one of which is help- 
ing behaviour. People with high benevolence emphasise the harmony or balance of a group, 
such that they will attempt to further the interests of groups or organisations in which they 
are placed (Schwartz, 2010). Van Dyne and LePine (1998) suggest that helping behaviour 
is intended to maintain group harmony. Thus, people who have a high level of benevolence 
would help their co-workers in order to maintain harmony within the group. Furthermore, 
Schwartz (2010) reveals that people with a high level of benevolence would assume that they 
are responsible for the weaknesses of others and thus are more likely to take prosocial actions 
or, in the context of this study, to display helping behaviour. 

Schwartz (1992) reveals that, in contrast to people with high benevolence, those with high 
power have the need to seek social status and prestige, as well as devising ways to control 
other people or resources. When an individual holds the value of power strongly, they will 
perform activities that allow them to dominate others (Boer & Fischer, 2013), such as taking 
a leading role in an organisation or even intimidating others. Although some empirical evi- 
dence indicates that helping behaviour can be induced by power through the need for impres- 
sion management (Bolino et al., 2012), another study showed that in China a high-power 
value does not have any effect on helping behaviour (Liu & Cohen, 2010). 

Schwartz (2010, 2013) stresses that power could have a negative relationship with proso- 
cial behaviours such as helping. Because this value is based on self-interested motives, an 
individual holding it would only display behaviours which are considered beneficial to him 
or herself. In a multinational study, Schwartz (2004) found that power has a positive correla- 
tion with anxiety, while benevolence has a negative one. This anxiety leads an individual with 
high levels of power value to be less prosocial and to hold resources only for him or herself 
(Schwartz, 2010). 

In a group context, group values can influence the behaviour of individuals through at 
least three mechanisms (Sagiv & Schwartz, 2000): (1) environment affordance, in which 
people regard the environment outside them as a set of opportunities for, or obstacles to, 
achieving their goals; (2) social sanctions, in which a group places a range of expectations 
on a person’s behaviour; and (3) group reinforcement, in which being in a group which 
holds the same value also leads an individual to demonstrate helping behaviour through the 
belief that he or she will be appreciated or get positive feedback, either directly or indirectly. 
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Positive feedback in a group is known to strengthen the attachment between people in terms 
of helping behaviour (Bachrach et al., 2001). Theoretically, a person will feel more comfort- 
able and be less likely to experience dissonance when he or she is in a working group which 
is valuable to them (Cable & Edwards, 2004), and this condition will ultimately increase their 
helping behaviour. 

People with a high level of power have the need to obtain a high social status in their group 
(Schwartz, 1992, 2007). When such a person perceives their group as holding a high level of 
power, he or she would believe that features such as prestige, the desire to be acknowledged 
by other groups, and status are important to the group. Even though, through impression 
management, helping behaviour could be seen as one way to acquire social status (Bolino, 
1999), Arthaud-Day et al. (2012) reveal that helping behaviour that derives from impression 
management might be less beneficial for the group and is more likely to trigger negative 
reactions. Thus, Farrel and Finkelstein (2011) found that, if an individual sees his or her co 
display helping behaviour and perceives it as part of their self-image management, he or she 
would view it in a less favourable light. Moreover, Bardi and Schwartz (2003) reveal that, in 
a collectivist society, the value of power is not appreciated when expressed. Thus, in such 
societies, individuals who perceive their group as a high power group would tend to restrain 
their helping behaviour. 


2 METHODS 


2.1 Participants 


There were 99 pairs of supervisors and subordinate employees who participated fully in this 
research. Participants consisted of employees and their direct supervisors in a government- 
owned factory which deals with electricity distribution. Based on a recommendation from a 
previous study (Arthaud-Day et al., 2012), the participants should be within working age (22 
to 40 years) and have worked for at least three months with their respective supervisors, who 
would measure their helping behaviour. Questionnaires were distributed to 160 such pairs 
but only 129 made returns. Based on Schwartz’s (2010) suggestion, participants who marked 
“7” (‘Very important’) for more than 35 items should be excluded, after which the number of 
eligible pairs remaining was 99. 


2.2 Measuring instrument 


Research data were gathered from two sources, consisting of a questionnaire for measur- 
ing helping behaviour, completed by an employee’s direct supervisor, and a self-reporting 
questionnaire for measuring personal and group values of the employees. The researchers 
assigned a specific code to each respondent (e.g. a supervisor who fills out questionnaire A-1 
is required to measure the helping behaviour of employee A-1). The helping behaviour ques- 
tionnaire was adapted from helping behaviour questionnaire items developed by Van Dyne & 
LePine (1998). A careful adaptation and legibility test were performed on this instrument 
in accordance with the recommendations of Beaton et al. (2000). Feedback from an expert 
committee was regularly provided throughout the processes of translation and synthesis. 
This instrument consisted of six items with a five-point Likert scale, on which the supervisors 
were asked to rate how often their subordinates were engaged in helping behaviour in their 
respective work groups. The use of rating frequency (e.g. 0 = Never; 5 = Always) for extra-role 
behaviour measurement is based on the recommendation of Spector et al. (2010). 

Values were measured using the Schwartz’s Value Survey developed by Schwartz (1992). 
There were 57 items, and each item consisted of a maximum of two words. Participants 
were asked to rate each item from —1 (‘Opposite’) to 7 (‘Very important’), according to the 
degree of importance each word held for them. Perceived group value was adapted from 
organisational value, developed by Cable and Edwards (2004). For the purpose of this study, 
this instrument was modified to measure perceived group value by changing the phrase “my 
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organisation” to “my work group”. Participants were then asked to select one of the five 
Likert-scale choices from the least important to very important. 


3 RESULTS 


Correlations between the variables can be seen in Table 1. Benevolence is positively and sig- 
nificantly associated with helping behaviour (r = 0.212, p < 0.05), and perceived group power 
is significantly but negatively associated with helping behaviour (r = -0.238, p < 0.05). People 
with a higher level of benevolence are more likely to demonstrate a higher level of helping 
behaviour, while the more people perceive their group as holding a high value of power, 
the less they display helping behaviour. Higher levels of personal power are also found to 
correlate significantly with perceived group power (r = 0.436, p < 0.05), but not to correlate 
significantly with helping behaviour (r = —0.113, p > 0.05). 

It was found that perceived group benevolence does not correlate with an individual’s help- 
ing behaviour (r = 0.04, p > 0.05). The results also show that certain types of demographic 
data, that is, age and gender, do not correlate with our measurement variables. As a result, 
further calculations do not need to be performed with regard to these as control variables. 

From Table 2, it can be concluded that only benevolence has a significant and direct influ- 
ence on helping behaviour (p < 0.05; SE = 0.9175; CI [0.0026, 3.6454]), whereas perceived 
group benevolence does not significantly moderate the relationship between benevolence and 
helping behaviour (p > 0.05; SE = 0.5058; CI [-0.6524, 1.3664]). 

Table 3 shows that power does not significantly affect an individual’s helping behaviour 
(p > 0.05; SE =0.52; CI[-1.1631, 0.8796]), but an individual’s perception of his or her group’s 
power affects his or her helping behaviour (p < 0.05; SE = 0.16; CI [-0.69, —0.0544]). In addi- 
tion, we also did not find any effect of perceived group power as a moderator on the rela- 
tionship between personal power and helping behaviour (p > 0.05; SE = 0.1370; CI [-0.472, 
0.0072}). 


Table 1. Statistical description and variables intercorrelation (N = 99). 


Mean SD 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1. Age 33.93 11.25 
2. Sex 1.33 0.47 -0.104 
3. Power -1.15 0.92 0.190 -0.112 (0.700) 
4. Perceived group power 14.06 2.99 0.116 -0.021 0.436** (0.728) 
5. Benevolence 0.64 0.47 -0.029 -0.050 -0.298** -0.140 (0.750) 
6. Perceived group 17.31 2.16 -0.036 -0.014 -0.035 0.256** 0.131 (0.776) 


benevolence 
7. Helping behaviour 28.32 4.18 -0.055 -0.033 -0.113  -0.238* 0.212" 0.004 (0.870) 


*p < 0.05; **p < 0.01; the Cronbach alpha of each variable is presented in brackets. 


Table 2. The moderating effect of perceived group benevolence on the relationship between personal 
benevolence and helping behaviour. 


Helping behaviour (n = 99 pairs) 


Predictors B SE T P LLCI ULCI 
Benevolence 1.82 0.92 1.98 0.0497 0.0026 3.6454 
Perceived group benevolence 0.012 0.20 0.06 0.95 —0.472 0.072 

Benevolence x Perceived group benevolence 0.3570 0.51 0.70 0.48 —0.6524 1.3664 


? = 0.0498; F = 1.658 
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Table 3. The moderating effect of perceived group power on the relationship between personal power 
and helping behaviour. 


Helping behaviour (n = 99 pairs) 


Predictors B SE T P LLCI ULCI 

Power —0.1417 0.5145  -0.2755 0.7835  —-1.1631 0.8796 
Perceived group power —0.3714 0.1597  -2.3260 0.0221 —0.69 —0.0544 
Power x Perceived group power  —0.2001 0.1370 —-1.46 0.1474 -0.472 0.0072 


R = 0.0774; F = 2.6558 


4 DISCUSSION 


From the above results, it can be concluded that the personal value of benevolence influences 
helping behaviour in the workplace. These results are consistent with Schwartz’s predictions 
(2010) about people’s benevolence directly predicting their prosocial behaviour or, as high- 
lighted in the research, their helping behaviour. People with a high level of benevolence feel 
the need to maintain harmony. Because helping behaviour is displayed for the purpose of 
establishing good relations with other people and maintaining harmony in the group (Van 
Dyne & LePine, 1998), this type of behaviour serves as a way for benevolent people to fulfil 
their personal need. 

The personal value power is also shown to not have any effect on helping behaviour. In 
line with this, Liu and Cohen (2010) reveal that power does not affect an individual’s help- 
ing behaviour in the workplace. This conclusion contrasts with that of a previous study by 
Arthaud-Day et al. (2012) which showed that people with a high level of power tend to dis- 
play helping behaviour as a form of impression management. Judging from the similarity of 
our results to those generated by Liu and Cohen (2010) in China, and the difference of our 
results from those generated by Arthaud-Day et al. (2012) in the United States, we speculate 
that certain cultural factors must have played an important role in the relationship between 
these values and helping behaviour. It would be valuable for future research to directly com- 
pare results between two different cultures. 

One interesting point is the finding that an individual’s perception of the group values is 
able to significantly influence his or her helping behaviour. This indicates that an individual’s 
opinion of his or her group also influences how he or she will act in the workplace. Schwartz 
(2006) reveals that the Indonesian people have a higher tendency towards embeddedness 
because his results show that they are very concerned about where they are from a group 
perspective and what others may think. In collectivist societies, the value of power is less 
favoured than the value of benevolence (Bardi & Schwartz, 2003), so expressions of this 
value are rarely appreciated by others. This condition forces people with a high level of power 
to restrain behaviours which may reveal this value. Davila de Leon and Finkelstein (2011) 
found that high levels of collectivist values have a high correlation with helping behaviour 
in the workplace, while individualist values tend to correlate with helping behaviour through 
impression management. 

One strength of this study is that it makes use of two sources of data to minimise the 
common method variance that may occur during data processing if it had come from only 
one source, such as self-reporting (Podsakoff et al., 2003). This study also demonstrates how 
cultural difference might influence the correlation between personal relationship values and 
helping behaviour by comparing the conflicting results of previous studies (Arthaud-Day 
et al., 2012; Podsakoff et al., 2000), as well as how group context might influence an indi- 
vidual’s helping behaviour. 

Future research should allocate more time to explaining the content of the questionnaires 
to each participant, especially Schwartz’s values (1992). Many of our questionnaires could 
not be used because the participants did not follow the instructions correctly. It might be 
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better if the researchers had read out the questionnaire items in front of the participants, so 
that any potential difficulties could be addressed more effectively. We also suggest that future 
research be carried out in companies that have different work environments. This research 
was conducted in a state-owned company where employees had a relatively clear and secure 
status, which might not be equally enjoyed by private sector employees or outsourced employ- 
ees. With a broader understanding of organisational context, we might acquire a clearer and 
more comprehensive view of how contextual factors affect the relationships between personal 
values and helping behaviour. 

Our findings can be applied to actual working environments in several ways. For instance, 
an individual’s values can serve as a basis for their employment or work placement. If the lat- 
ter involves tasks that are normally performed in groups, there may be value in using benevo- 
lence as one of the requirements during selection. Another practical suggestion is that, when 
a company establishes a work group, it should also provide thorough information about the 
group’s goals and build cohesiveness among the members well before the group starts work- 
ing. When all members have understood the purpose of the group and know each other bet- 
ter, any negative effects of their perceptions of the group’s anticipated values can be reduced 
and they should be more willing to help each other. 


5 CONCLUSION 


Based on the above results and findings, we can conclude that, in Indonesian work culture, 
only the value of benevolence directly influences an individual’s helping behaviour in the 
workplace. Moreover, perceived group values did not serve as a moderator of the relationship 
between personal values and helping behaviour, but perceived group power has been proven 
to directly and negatively influence an individual’s helping behaviour in the workplace. 
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ABSTRACT: Many assume that leaders’ traits, such as self-monitoring and achievement 
orientation, are related to leader effectiveness. However, previous studies have not shown 
consistent results on the relationships between self-monitoring, achievement orientation, and 
leader effectiveness. Some empirical works show that high self-monitoring and achievement- 
oriented leaders are perceived as more effective. By contrast, other research demonstrates 
high self-monitoring and high achievement orientation to be hindrances to leader effective- 
ness. High self-monitoring leaders are “chameleon-like” and can show excellent behavioural 
flexibility; they can also be perceived as manipulative and not genuine. Some studies find that 
achievement orientation, albeit found in many effective leaders, is negatively associated with 
motivation to learn and willingness to accept new ideas. Therefore, this current study aims 
to investigate the relationships between self-monitoring, achievement orientation, and leader 
effectiveness. To limit common method bias, data was gathered from two different sources: 
leaders and subordinates, with a counterbalancing method in place. Data was collected from 
215 pairs of leaders and subordinates in the financial and hospitality industries in Indonesia, 
using very good scales (a between 0.75 and 0.95). Multiple regression analysis demonstrates 
that achievement orientation is positively associated with leader effectiveness. However, self- 
monitoring has no relationship with leader effectiveness. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Leadership is a popular research topic that has been widely studied for more than a century 
(Avolio et al., 2009; Bass, 1990; Day, 2014). Among many focuses in leadership research, 
leader effectiveness is one of the most impactful in understanding leadership (Mumford & 
Barrett, 2012). The concept of leader effectiveness determines the criteria of effective leaders 
as a basis for studies of leadership (Yukl, 2012). Thus, various studies have been conducted 
to examine the role of leader effectiveness in various contexts, including military (Bartone 
et al., 2007; Hardy et al., 2010; Rockstuhl et al., 2011), governmental (Hooijberg, Lane, & 
Diversé, 2010), and corporate (Hooijberg & Choi, 2001; Kaiser et al., 2008) ones. This is not 
surprising given the importance of the role of leaders, especially in a corporate setting, and 
the increasing demands and challenges that exist in the workplace. The study of Gilley et al. 
(2008) demonstrates that leader effectiveness plays a significant role in company performance 
by driving change and innovation. A review by Jing and Avery (2008) describes similar argu- 
ments: that leader effectiveness has important relationships with organisational performance 
and individual performance at the organisational level. Leader effectiveness is a potential 
source of facilitation to the organisation in making improvements and facing challenges and 
changes. 

However, despite the importance assigned to leader effectiveness, until now a consensus 
among researchers regarding the definition of leader effectiveness is still lacking. The term 
“leader effectiveness” is often treated as interchangeable with other similar terms, such as 
“leadership effectiveness” and “management effectiveness”. One probable reason for this is 
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the differences in the types of criteria used in each study to evaluate leader effectiveness 
(Yukl, 2012). 

DeGroot et al. (2011) conclude from previous research that leader effectiveness can be 
reviewed in terms of “results” (leader effectiveness outcomes) or “behaviour” (leader effec- 
tiveness behaviour). Erkutlu (2008) proposes similar arguments: that leader effectiveness can 
be measured objectively, such as by evaluating productivity or profit gained, and subjectively, 
through evaluations provided by leaders, subordinates, and coworkers. In this study, we use 
a definition of leader effectiveness behaviour that states that effectiveness is derived from 
team members’ evaluations of the actions or behaviours of leaders that are relevant to team 
performance (DeGroot et al., 2011). These behaviours consist of interpersonal aspects (com- 
munication, conflict resolution, and problem-solving) and task-management aspects (goal 
setting and planning) in teamwork, a concept initiated by Stevens and Campion (1994). 

Many approaches have been put forward by researchers for understanding the concept 
of leader effectiveness. The trait-based approach dominated the early development of scien- 
tific research to discover what distinguishes effective and ineffective leaders. Despite the fact 
that its prominence has since dimmed in the midst of leadership theory development, this 
approach has regained some popularity (Zaccaro, 2007). The reappearance of this approach 
is supported by an argument that states that leader effectiveness cannot be separated from 
leaders’ personal traits and qualities and thus the measurement of leader effectiveness should 
always involve leaders’ traits (Judge et al., 2002). 

The five-factor model of personality traits (Costa & McCrae, 1992) is often considered 
as a prominent aspect of personality (Goldberg, 1990) for its ability to integrate many traits 
into a frame of mind (Judge et al., 2002). However, Day and Schleicher (2006) criticised 
researchers’ overemphasis on the Big Five personality traits, given that there are many other 
traits that are no less important to investigate. Day et al. (2002) found that self-monitoring 
is a relevant trait in understanding work-related outcomes and attitudes in an organisational 
context, including job performance, which is often used as criteria of leader effectiveness, and 
leadership emergence. Self-monitoring is defined as the extent to which an individual controls 
and regulates their self-presentation, expressive behaviour, and non-verbal affective display in 
social settings (Fuglestad & Snyder, 2013; Gangestad & Snyder, 2000; Snyder, 1974). 

Another potential trait to be considered in studying leader effectiveness is achievement 
orientation. This is often referred to as the performance goal, which describes the desire or 
tendency of a person to demonstrate competence that outperforms others (Sijbom et al., 
2015). Achievement orientation is one aspect of achievement goal orientation theory, which 
concerns an individual’s perspective on the meaning of an event according to the individual’s 
objectives: being focused either on demonstrating competence (performance) or on develop- 
ing competence (mastery) (Dweck, 1986; Pekrun et al., 2009). 

Both self-monitoring and achievement orientation are potential traits to be focused on in 
understanding leader effectiveness. Nonetheless, researchers are still arguing as to whether 
both traits are predictors of, or hindrances to, leader effectiveness. This leads to our research 
question: what is the relationship between self-monitoring, achievement orientation, and 
leader effectiveness? 

Caligiuri and Day (2000) show that self-monitoring has a significant relationship with 
commitment, motivation, and interpersonal relationships in a work setting, which is related 
to the interpersonal aspect of leader effectiveness. Self-monitoring is also associated with 
subordinates’ evaluation of their leaders’ ability to adapt to different situations (Foti & 
Hauenstein, 2007; Zaccaro et al., 1991). In order to be effective, leaders need to be able 
to diagnose situations that are experienced by their company and identify what types of 
behaviour are most appropriate (Yukl & Mahsud, 2010). This self-monitoring flexibility has 
been shown by previous research to be related to both interpersonal and task-management 
aspects of leader effectiveness. In addition, in comparison to low self-monitoring individuals, 
high self-monitoring individuals also tend to get better performance appraisals, and are more 
likely to get promotions and to emerge as leaders (Day et al., 2002; Day & Schleicher, 2006). 

However, research on the relationship between self-monitoring and leader effectiveness is 
still limited and does not show consistent results. High self-monitoring is also found to have 
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negative sides. It might increase a person’s tendency to be unauthentic and opportunist in 
task-based and non-interpersonal situations (Oh et al., 2013), and authenticity is important 
for leaders to effectively show their true selves, value, and vision to subordinates (Ilies et al., 
2005). Studies conducted by Oh et al. (2013) show that high self-monitoring individuals are 
chameleon-like; able to behave according to the situation by suppressing expression relevant 
to their original personality. While beneficial and often perceived as highly effective (Gardner 
et al., 2009), such displays of flexibility by high self-monitoring leaders can also be perceived 
as inconsistent by their followers (Day et al., 2002; Day & Schleicher, 2006). 

Despite this dual nature of self-monitoring, the flexibility associated with high self-mon- 
itoring individuals is fundamental to leadership, given that the change which frequently 
occurs in the workplace requires leaders to be flexible and able to adapt well to new situa- 
tions (Yukl & Mahsud, 2010). Such leaders are able to read situations and demonstrate the 
appropriate behaviour for them. Thus, we propose: 


Hypothesis 1: That self-monitoring is positively associated with leader effectiveness. 


Achievement orientation was originally the subject of many educational studies, particu- 
larly in research about academic achievement (Ames, 1992; Dweck, 1986; Elliot & Church, 
1997; Kaplan & Maehr, 2007), and it is also important that it is investigated in organisational 
settings. Some studies show that achievement orientation is one trait characterising effective 
leaders (Müller & Turner, 2010), leading to effective and superior performance (Boyatzis & 
Ratti, 2009). Even so, research on leaders’ achievement orientation in organisational settings 
is still limited. 

Some other studies indicate that achievement orientation has negative sides too. It is found 
to have positive correlations with cheating behaviour (Van Yperen et al., 2011) and negative 
correlations with motivation to learn (Elliot & Church, 1997). This has been attributed to 
interpersonal benchmarks of achievement orientation, which only emphasise the demon- 
stration of performance and orientation towards results, instead of the process of develop- 
ing skills. Both aspects can be a hindrance to leader effectiveness, given that leaders should 
always have the motivation to develop their skills, and that integrity is important for leaders 
in order that they be trusted and perceived as effective by their subordinates. Indeed, leaders’ 
integrity is found to have relationships with the organisational commitment and work per- 
formance of their subordinates (Leroy et al., 2012). Moreover, Sijbom et al. (2015) showed 
that achievement-oriented leaders tend to oppose creative ideas submitted by subordinates, 
which could be problematic, given that communication between leaders and subordinates is 
reported to be the most salient interpersonal aspect of leader effectiveness (DeGroot et al., 
2011). 

On the other hand, Peus et al. (2015) found that achievement orientation is one factor that 
drives success for female leaders in holding leadership positions in the United States and 
some Asian countries. The majority of women leaders stress their willingness to work hard 
and their dedication to achieving superior levels of performance as crucial success factors 
in their advancement. Supporting this finding, Dragoni and Kuenzi (2012) found that lead- 
ers’ achievement orientation is positively associated with unit achievement orientation. Thus, 
achievement orientation appears contagious, especially for those leaders who have been with 
their work units for a relatively long period of time. Given all of the above, we suggest: 


Hypothesis 2: That achievement orientation is positively associated with leader effectiveness. 


2 METHODS 


2.1 Participants and procedure 


The participants in this study were 292 pairs of leaders and subordinates from two indus- 
tries (financial and hospitality), selected with the following criteria: leaders who have at least 
two subordinate levels, and subordinates who were two levels directly below the leaders in 
the company structure. Data was gathered using convenience sampling. Complete responses 
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were received from 229 pairs of leaders and subordinates, representing a very good response 
rate (approximately 78%) (Cycyota & Harrison, 2006), from which 14 pairs of questionnaires 
were excluded due to invalid responses, leaving 215. The leaders who participated in this 
study were between 22 and 55 years old (M... = 41.20; SD,,, = 7.82); 62.8% were males; 88.4% 
were married; 82.8% had children. At least a bachelor degree had been attained by 63%, and 
32.1% had worked in the company for more than 15 years. A majority of participants were 
from the hospitality industry (60.9%), and the most common level of interaction between 
leaders and subordinates was more than 15 times a week (33%). 


2.2 Measures 


To limit common method bias (Podsakoff et al., 2012), this study used two sources of data 
(leaders and subordinates) and a counterbalancing method (mixing measurement items, 
splitting them, and putting them in different sections of the questionnaire). All scales used a 
6-point Likert-type scale, anchored from 1 (Strongly disagree) to 6 (Strongly agree). 

Leader Effectiveness. Leader effectiveness was measured using 14 items of a leader effec- 
tiveness scale adapted from DeGroot et al. (2011) (a = 0.95). Rather than their direct leader, 
we asked the participants to evaluate the leader of their leader. Sample items included “The 
leader of my leader greets me while passing by” and “The leader of my leader gives ideas to 
solve problems”. 

Self-Monitoring. The instrument consisted of ten items adapted from a revision of a self- 
monitoring scale (Lennox & Wolfe, 1984), with œ = 0.75. The items reflected the definition 
of self-monitoring, including: “I am sensitive to the slightest change of expression in people 
I talk with” and “It is difficult for me to adjust my behaviour while dealing with different 
people”. 

Achievement Orientation. Leaders’ achievement orientation was measured using four items 
about performance goals, adapted from Sijbom et al. (2015), that were adjusted to fit the 
work setting (œ = 0.78). Sample items of this scale included “As a leader, I have to prove that 
I work better than others” and “As a leader, I need to show better performance than others”, 
thus describing a desire to outperform others. 


2.3 Control variables 


We controlled industry type (finance vs hospitality) and some demographic variables which 
are theoretically linked to leader effectiveness, specifically gender (Ayman & Korabik, 2010; 
DeRue et al., 2011), age (Kirkman et al., 2004), marital status (Rad & Yarmohammadian, 
2006), number of children (Johnson, 2005; Wallace & Young, 2008), education (Barbuto 
et al., 2007), and tenure (Kirkman et al., 2004). Frequency of interaction between leaders and 
subordinates was also controlled, given that leaders are required to create productive ties with 
their subordinates in order to work together to achieve company goals (Harvey et al., 2006). 


3 RESULTS 


The means, standard deviations, and correlations observed are presented in Table 1. This 
shows that leader effectiveness had a significant positive correlation with achievement orien- 
tation (r = 0.17; p < 0.05), number of children (r = 0.15; p < 0.05), and frequency of interac- 
tion between leaders and subordinates (r = 0.19; p < 0.01). 

To analyse the relationship between self-monitoring, achievement orientation, and leader 
effectiveness, we conducted multiple regression analyses with leader effectiveness as the 
dependent variable, and self-monitoring and achievement orientation as two independent 
variables. It was revealed that achievement orientation was a significant predictor of leader 
effectiveness (B = 0.18; p < 0.05). In contrast, the effect of self-monitoring on leader effective- 
ness was not significant (B = 0.63; p = 0.37). The model predicted 4% of leader effectiveness 
(R? change = 0.04). The second model, which included additional control variables that have 
significant correlations with leader effectiveness (type of industry, frequency of interaction 
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Table 1. Means, standard deviations and correlations. 


Variable Mean SD 1 2 3 4 5 


1. Age 41.20 7.83 1 

2. Sex = — -0.15* 1 

3. Material 1.95 0.34 0.32** 0.05 1 
status 

4. No. of 1.69 1.03 0.35** 0.09 
children 

5. Education 4.18 1.55 —0.21**-0.24**-0.06 —0.16* 1 

6. Tenure 4.86 1.80 0.54** 0.10 


0.36** 1 


type 
8. Frequency 3.56 2.02 -0.06 -0.03 0.05 -0.12 0.04 
of inter- 
action 
between 
leaders 
and subor- 
dinates 
9. Self- 4.52 0.58 0.06 0.08 
monitoring 
10. Achieve- 4.77 0.82 0.22** 0.15* 0.11 0.12 
ment 
orien- 
tation 
11. Leader 5.05 0.68 0.03 0.06 
effective- 
ness 


—0.04 0.01 


0.04 0.15* 


0.21**0.25** 0.08 1 
7. Industry 0.17* —0.32**-—0.02 —0.21** 0.55** 0.04 


—0.12 0.09 


0.03 0.02 


1 


—0.08 1 


—0.01 -0.19**-0.08 0.05 1 


—0.18**-0.01 0.23** 1 


—0.10 0.19** 0.11 0.17*1 


*Correlation is significant at 0.05 (2-tailed); **Correlation is significant at 0.01 (2-tailed). 


Table 2. Multiple regression analysis results. 


Step 1 


Step 2 


Control variable, self-monitoring 


Variable Control variable and achievement orientation 
Type of industry 0.05 
Number of children 0.17* 
Frequency of interaction between leader 0.20** 
and subordinate 
Self-monitoring 0.063 0.06 
Achievement orientation 0.175* 0.15* 
R? 0.04 0.11 
F 4.16* 4.72** 
dfl; df2 2; 203 5; 200 


*Correlation is significant at 0.05 (2-tailed); **Correlation is significant at 0.01 (2-tailed). 
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between leaders and subordinates, and number of children), predicted 11% of the variance of 
leader effectiveness (R? change = 1.10). It also yielded similar results: the impact of achieve- 
ment orientation on leader effectiveness was significant (B = 0.15; p < 0.10), while the impact 
of self-monitoring on leader effectiveness was not significant (B = 0.06; p = 0.42). These 
results indicate that self-monitoring is not associated with leader effectiveness (Hypothesis 1 
was not supported), yet provide initial support for the positive relationship between achieve- 
ment orientation and leader effectiveness (Hypothesis 2 was supported). The small R? 
changes of 0.04 and 1.10 do not necessarily imply that our findings make little contribution 
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to the literature; rather, they demonstrate that leader effectiveness is a large construct, and its 
relationship with other traits should also be explored. 


4 DISCUSSION AND FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTION 


This study investigates the relationship between self-monitoring, achievement orientation, 
and leader effectiveness. We found that achievement orientation has a significant positive 
correlation with leader effectiveness. On the other hand, self-monitoring does not have a 
significant relationship with leader effectiveness. 

This research contributes to leadership research by addressing the critics of Day and 
Schleicher (2006) and identifying other personality traits associated with effective leaders 
besides the so-called Big Five, although it does not explain the mechanism of how these 
traits actually affect leader effectiveness. The influences of general or cross-situational 
traits on leader effectiveness are likely to be more distant, although still significant 
(Zaccaro, 2007). Thus, future research should use more integrative models, which might 
include behavioural or situational aspects, in order to develop a more comprehensive pic- 
ture of leadership. 

Although this research finds that self-monitoring is not associated with leader effective- 
ness, it is, nonetheless, a meaningful contribution to the field of leadership studies. It contrib- 
utes by showing that self-monitoring is a relevant trait to predict specific aspects of leader 
effectiveness, which is supported by the study results of Semadar et al. (2006). In this study 
we used a broad definition of leader effectiveness, which included both interpersonal and 
task-management aspects. Therefore, future research should focus on specific roles or tasks 
of a leader in order to investigate the effect of self-monitoring on the performance of such 
work. 

This study also advances current knowledge in arguing that research on self-monitoring 
in the field of leadership should focus more on authenticity than effectiveness. In alignment 
with previous research, the chameleonic effect of high self-monitoring may not always be 
perceived as effective (Day & Schleicher, 2006; Oh et al., 2013). In spite of the association 
between self-monitoring and behavioural flexibility that benefits leaders by allowing them 
to adjust themselves to the situation they are in, their flexibility might also be perceived as 
inconsistency by their subordinates. Genuineness or authenticity is important for leaders in 
showing their true selves and their values and vision to subordinates in an effective manner 
(Ilies et al., 2005). In addition, the authenticity of a leader also increases the trust of subor- 
dinates towards them (Gardner et al., 2005; Walumbwa et al., 2008). Furthermore, the trust 
that subordinates have towards their leaders is correlated with subordinates’ perception of 
leader effectiveness (Norman et al., 2010). 

There are also two demographic variables which are associated with leader effectiveness: 
number of children and frequency of interaction between leaders and subordinates. This 
finding is in line with the study conducted by Wallace and Young (2008), which found that 
the presence of children can increase one’s productivity in the workplace. This might be 
caused by the work value shifting from intrinsic to extrinsic in employees with children; that 
salary and compensation (including benefits for children) have become more valuable than 
the satisfaction from doing the work itself (Johnson, 2005). 

The finding of a relationship between the frequency of interaction between leaders 
and subordinates and leader effectiveness is not surprising if one refers back to the defi- 
nition of leadership itself. The higher the frequency of interaction between leaders and 
subordinates, the greater the opportunity for leaders to establish productive relationships 
with subordinates, and to direct them in achieving the objectives of the company, as well 
as being perceived as more effective by those subordinates (Harvey et al., 2006). Further, 
good superior-subordinate relationship quality can produce good outcomes for a company, 
among which are increased commitment to the organisation and reduced level of turnover 
(Joo, 2010). However, there is no significant relationship found between type of industry and 
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leader effectiveness. This shows that the study results can be generalised across at least two 
types of service industry: finance and hospitality. 

The research shows that achievement orientation is a trait that is associated with leader 
effectiveness. The findings of this research can be used by companies as a consideration 
in selecting and promoting employees to leadership positions. Companies are expected 
to recruit employees who have the potential to be leaders, and leading positions in the 
company can be held by employees who are competent and able to bring advancement to 
the company. 

As with all other studies, this study also has several limitations. First, this is a cross- 
sectional study in which we gathered data only at one single time. This design cannot explain 
cause and effect of correlations. Nevertheless, cross-sectional studies remain among the most 
used in organisational research for their ease and efficiency. We also used two techniques 
to minimise the effect of common method bias in this study: different sources of data and 
counterbalancing. 

Furthermore, our findings cannot describe the relationships between these two traits and 
leader effectiveness for different management levels. This was as a result of the difference of 
structure that each company had, which complicated our attempts to categorise managers. 
Management levels should form a subsequent research focus because each level has different 
tasks and roles; there might be different concepts of leader effectiveness at each management 
level. Leader effectiveness in lower-level management relies more on individual differences, 
while for higher-level leaders, leader effectiveness is as much a function of environmental fac- 
tors as it is leaders’ individual differences (Hoffman et al., 2011). As an aspect of individual 
differences, traits might thus lend more impact to lower-level leaders than to higher-level 
leaders. Hence, further studies should be conducted on different levels of management in 
order to see whether these traits are only associated with certain levels of management or can 
be generalised for all management levels. 


5 CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this study was to examine whether self-monitoring and achievement orien- 
tation traits are positively associated with leader effectiveness. Our findings suggest that 
there is a significant positive relationship between achievement orientation and leader effec- 
tiveness; leaders exhibiting a high degree of achievement orientation are perceived as more 
effective by their subordinates than those exhibiting low achievement orientation levels. 
However, no significant relationship was found between self-monitoring and leader effec- 
tiveness. These findings contribute to the limited research about the relationships between 
leadership effectiveness and the traits of self-monitoring and achievement orientation. 
These findings also have practical implications for recruitment and training programmes in 
companies. Further studies should be conducted in order to better characterise the concept 
of leader effectiveness. 
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ABSTRACT: In this competitive business environment, organizations must have the abil- 
ity to compete with other organizations. One of the effective ways to cope with this chal- 
lenge is to instill innovative work behavior in the employees. Some studies found that happy 
workers are capable of performing productively, but some others show different results. This 
inconsistency of the results needs to be further investigated. Some studies found that work 
happiness is related to psychological capital (PsyCap). On the other hand, PsyCap also has 
a significant relationship with innovative work behavior. PsyCap may therefore explain the 
dynamics between work happiness and innovative work behavior. The participantsinvolved 
in this research were 135 employees of the headquarters of PT Bank Syariah X. The instru- 
ments used to measure the variables were the Innovative Work Behavior Scale (2014) having 
a Cronbach Alpha coefficient (a) of 0.93,the Work Happiness Scale (2013) a = 0.76, and the 
Psychological Capital Questionnaire (2007) a =0.87. The resultsshow there was no significant 
correlation between work happiness and innovative work behavior (r = 0.14; p > 0.12). On the 
other hand, work happiness had a significant correlation with PsyCap (a = 0.29) and PsyCap 
had a significant correlation with innovative work behavior (b = 0.33). In other words, there 
was an indirect correlation between work happiness and innovative work behavior through 
psychological capital as a mediator variable (ab = 0.09). These results are expected to help 
organizations to have a more comprehensive understanding about those variables to reach 
optimum advantages. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Research on innovation in organizations has been progressing rapidly because many organi- 
zations have become more aware that innovation is one of the effective ways to survive in 
today’s competitive business environment. Innovation is one way that organizations can com- 
pete in the business environment (Schermuly, Meyer, & Dammer, 2013). Jiménez-Jiménezand 
Sanz-Valle (2011) found in their research that innovation is an important factor that affects 
the optimal organizational performance. Furthermore, the challenge is how to make the indi- 
viduals in the organization implement innovation in their daily activities at work (Gailly, 
2011). The level of analysis on innovation in an organization consists of three levels: organi- 
zation level, group level, and individual level (West & Farr, 1989). This study focused on the 
individual level that isinnovativework behavior, defined as a planned effort of individuals to 
create, introduce, and apply new ideas in the context of work, group, or organization for the 
benefit of the group or organization (Scott & Bruce, 1994). This definition is also used in 
the research by Janssen (2000; 2003; 2004; 2005), Janssen & Van den Vegt (2006), Carmelli, 
Meitar & Weisberg (2006), De Jong (2007), Carmelli & Spreitzer (2009), Baunman (2011), & 
Xerri (2012). 

Innovative work behavior is a multistage process, meaning there is a series of stages of 
behavior to be considered as an innovative work behavior. The stages are unidimensional, so 
there will be one score for innovative work behavior (Scott & Bruce, 1994). Then innovative 
work behavior process is divided into three important stages. The first is idea generation, 
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which illustrates how individuals make efforts to acquire new ideas or new ways to benefit the 
company (De Jong & Den Hartog, 2008). The second is idea promotion, which reflects how 
individuals seek support from the surrounding environment to realize the idea or the way that 
has been found (De Jong & Den Hartog, 2008). If in the first stage new ideas emerge, then 
there should be an attempt to gain support from the surrounding environment so that the 
ideas are followed up in practice in the form of real program or application. The third is idea 
realization, the stage at which people realize how significant the idea is related to the devel- 
opment of their respective sectors. At this stage, ideas that have been obtained are realized 
according to the company’s needs such as in the form of program or application. 

Innovative work behavior is one form of productive behavior at work (Jex & Brett, 2008). 
It is usually used as a productivity indicator in organizations, so the antecedents that support 
innovative work behavior existence in organizations should be found. There are some factors 
that have been tested as antecedents of innovative work behavior, such as individual factors 
like employee diversity (Baldrige & Burnham 1975; Sstergard, Timmerman & Kristinsson, 
2011; Baunmann 2011), personality (Shalley, Zu & Oldham, 2004; Amo & Kolvereied, 2005; 
Su, Ming & Chun 2010), cognitive capability (Parzefall, Seeck & Leppänen, 2008), intrin- 
sic motivation (Collins & Amabile, 1999) and affect (Clapham, 2001; Isen & Reeve, 2005; 
George & Zhou, 2007; Hennessey & Amabile, 2010). Related to the role of affect, experts in 
organizations have been inspired by the move toward positive psychology and have begun 
to pursue positive organizational behavior (Luthans, 2002; Wright, 2003). In this study, 
positive organizational behavior is represented by innovative work behavior. Individual 
affect is one of the important antecedentsof innovative work behavior (Isen & Reeve, 2005; 
Hennesey & Amabile, 2010). The exploration on the structure of affect, mood, and emo- 
tions consistently found that the most important dimension in describing individuals’ affec- 
tive experiences is the hedonic tone or pleasantness—unpleasantness (Watson et al, 1999 in 
Fischer, 2010). Describing happiness, there are some constructs in common that refer to 
pleasant judgments (positive attitudes) or pleasant experiences (positive feelings, moods, 
emotions, flow states) at work. There are also some work-related happiness constructs that 
focus largely on the hedonic experiences of pleasure and liking and/or positive beliefs about 
an object, such as job satisfaction, affective commitment, and the experience of positive 
emotions while working, so they are used interchangeably with work happiness (Fisher, 
2010). 

This study focuses on happiness that is defined as thoughts and positive feelings towards 
a person’s life (Diener et al, 2008). In psychology and especially in the topic of workplace 
experience, happiness in the form of pleasant moods and emotions, well-being, and posi- 
tive attitudes has attracted increasing attention. Happiness has important consequences for 
both individuals and organizations, but in the past research tended to underestimate the 
importance of happiness at work (Fisher, 2010). Feeling happy is fundamental to the human 
experience, and most people are at least happy most of the time (Diener & Diener, 1996). 
Happiness is the level of their own work when someone has a positive affection and satisfac- 
tion at work (Youssef & Luthans in Choi & Lee, 2015). According to Pryce-Jones (2010), 
happiness in the workplace is a mindset that allows a person to get maximum performance 
and reach his or her highest potential at work. They also claim that happy workers will be 
more easily promoted, earn more, achieve goals more quickly, generate better and more crea- 
tive ideas, be able to interact with superiors and colleagues, be more physically and mentally 
fit, and be more ready to learn and accept new knowledge. 

Although happiness at the workplace is important to both individuals and organizations 
and the effects of momentary states of happiness are largely positive, research on employee 
happiness in organizations remains limited (Fisher, 2010). So far, previous studies have shown 
that someone who works with a sense of happiness and has positive feelings will have a way 
to manage and influence his or her work to maximize performance and achieve job satisfac- 
tion (Pryce-Jones, 2010). Moreover, maintaining happiness at the workplace can increase 
employees’ productivity (Quick & Quick, 2004). Previous studies (e.g. Quick & Quick, 
2004; Rego & Cunha, 2008) stated that happy employees are productive employees, yet 
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Spicer & Cederstürm (2015) found that happiness does not automatically lead to increased 
productivity. They show some contradictory results about the relationship between hap- 
piness, often defined as “job satisfaction,” and productivity. A survey by Silverstro (2002) 
found a negative correlation between job satisfaction and corporate productivity. The study 
has pointed in the opposite direction, saying that there is a link between feeling content with 
work and being productive. All these studies as a whole demonstrate a relatively weak cor- 
relation between work happiness and productivity. 

Seligman (2002) suggested that (authentic) happiness is facilitated by developing and prac- 
ticing character virtues, such as kindness, gratitude, optimism, curiosity, playfulness, humor, 
open-mindedness, and hope. Even though there is a specific definition of happiness explained 
by Seligman, there are common aspects about happiness explained by the theory of psycho- 
logical capital (PsyCap), which are optimism and hope (Luthans ef al, 2007). Seligman and 
Luthans are experts known to have built the concept in positive psychology that focuses on 
the positive state to develop and encourage people to be aware of their potential. PsyCap is 
an individual’s positive psychological state of development that is characterized by having to 
take on and put in the necessary effort to succeed at a challenging task (self-efficacy), mak- 
ing a positive attribution about succeeding now and in the future (hope), persevering toward 
goals (optimism) and, when necessary, redirecting paths to goals in order to succeed, and 
when beset by problems and adversity, sustaining and bouncing back and even beyond to 
attain success (resiliency). 

The concept of PsyCap in the individual level is aimed at promoting growth and indi- 
vidual performance, whereas in the level of an organization, PsyCap is aimed at encouraging 
organizations to reach their competitive advantage through the investment/development of 
employee performance (Luthans and Avolio, 2003: Luthans et al, 2006, in Avolio & Luthans, 
2005). When an individual is constantly under pressure, he or she will think narrowly and 
know only one solution, experience loss of creativity, and find it hard to absorb new things. 
Positive emotions are necessary to ensure that individuals have an opportunity to think crea- 
tively. PsyCap is considered as a source of psychological importance because PsyCap can 
improve the work performance of an individual through positive cognition and processes 
that can motivate him or her (Luthans, Youssef & Avolio, 2007). A study by Ornek & Ayas 
(2015) also found that there is an indirect relationship between intellectual capital, innovative 
work behavior, and organizational performance. A study by Avey et al. (2008) also shows 
that innovative ideas can be performed by individuals that have a positive PsyCap. Psycho- 
logical capital is also related to innovative work behavior (Jafri, 2012; Abbas & Raja 2015; 
Ziyae, Mobaraki & Saeediyoun 2015). To date, research that correlates work happiness with 
performance has been done only if the work happiness has a correlation with psychological 
capital (Choi & Lee 2013). Therefore, the hypothesis proposed by the researcher in this study 
was “PsyCap is mediating the relationship between work happiness and innovative work 
behavior”. 


2 METHOD 


2.1 Participants 


The participants were the employees of the headquarters of PT Bank Syariah X in Jakarta. 
It was chosen because they have an innovation program in regards to their marketing i.e. 
a program to gain customers. The criteria for the participants in this study were those that 
had worked for at least one year and with a permanent employment status. 

The response rate in this study was 90%, meaning that out of 150 questionnaires distrib- 
uted, 135 were filled in by the participants. Most of the participants were males (60.7%), aged 
approximately 25 to 45 years (79.3%), and mostly were at the level of office staff (77%). The 
majority of the participants (83.7%) had an undergraduate degree, worked during normal 
office hours (80.7%), and came from the accounting division (22.2%). 
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2.2 Instruments 


2.2.1 Innovative work behavior scale 

Innovative work behavior was measured using the scale developed by Janssen (2000) based 
on the definitions and scale proposed by Scott & Bruce (1994). The scale contains three items 
in each stage. It has a strong correlation with the three stages of innovative work behavior, 
and the items can be combined and be used as a uni-dimensional scale. Etikariena & Muluk 
(2014) have translated and adapted the innovative work behavior scale developed by Janssen 
(2000) into Indonesian language and have tested the adapted scale for reliability and validity 
among employee respondents in Indonesia. Based on these reasons, the researcher decided to 
use the Indonesian version of the scale of innovative work behavior by Etikariena & Muluk 
(2014). A reliability analysis with Cronbach Alpha for the innovative work behavior scale 
resulted in a coefficient of a = 0.93. 


2.2.2 Work happiness scale 

Work happiness was measured using a scale that has been modified by Choi & Lee (2013) 
to make the instrument more specific in measuring work happiness. The word “work” was 
added into the items of the happiness at work scale by Fordyce (1988). For example, the first 
item “in general, how happy or unhappy do you usually feel?” was modified into “in general, 
how happy or unhappy do you usually feel at work?” This scale consists of two parts. In the 
first part, the scale consists of 11 levels from “Very very unhappy” to “Extremely unhappy”. 
In the second part, the respondents were asked to fill in a percentage value of the time when 
they were happy at work. A reliability analysis using Cronbach Alpha resulted in a coefficient 
of a= 0.76. 


2.2.3 PsyCap scale 

PsyCap in work environment was measured using the PsyCap questionnaire (PCQ-24), devel- 
oped by Luthans et al. (2007) and consisting of six items containing the dimensions of hope, 
self-efficacy, resiliency and optimism. The responses were calculated by using a 6-point Likert 
scale, with 1 meaning “Disagree Strongly” and 6 meaning “Strongly Agree”. A reliability 
analysis using Cronbach Alpha resulted in a coefficient of o = 0.87. 


3 RESULTS 


The results from the Pearson Product Moment correlation analysis show that there is no 
significant correlation between work happiness and innovative work behavior (r = 0.14; 
p> 0.12). Therefore, the analysis was continued to the mediation analysis with the regression 
path analysis by Process from Hayes (2013). The result is presented in Table 1 below. 

The results of the analysis showed no evidence that work happiness had a direct effect 
on innovative work behavior (c’ = —0.01; p = 0.81). The results of the analysis performed 


Table 1. The mediation analysis of psychological capital on the correlation between work happiness 
and innovative work behavior. 


Consequence 

Psychological capital (M) Innovative work behavior (Y) 
Variable Coef. SE p Coef. SE p 
Work happiness a 0.29 0.07 <0.00 c’ —0.01 0.05 0.81 
PsyCapital - - - b 0.33 0.60 <0.00 
Constant i, 90.75 4.6 <0.00 i, 4.35 6.66 0.52 

R?=0.13 R?=0.19 

F(1; 134) = 133,00, p < 0.00 F(2; 133) = 132.00, p < 0.00 
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using the ordinary least squares path analysis model 4, as seen in Table 1, show that when 
employees feel happy at work, then the happiness can make the employees have strong psy- 
chological capital (a = 0.29), which will lead to the emergence of innovative work behavior 
(b = 0.33). The results obtained from the bias-corrected bootstrap confidence intervals (lower 
level confidence interval/LLCI and upper level confidence interval/ULCT) for the effect of 
indirect relationships (ab = 0.09), performed using the bootstrap analysis (10,000 replica- 
tions), are both above zero (0.05 to 0.16). It appears that psychological capital is proven to 
indirectly mediate the correlation between work happiness and innovative work behavior. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The results from this study show that there is no significant correlation between work 
happiness and work innovative behavior. This result supports the opinion of Spicer & 
Cederst6rm (2015) that happiness is not automatically related to an increase in employee 
productivity, including innovative work behavior. Previous studies even found that job sat- 
isfaction, as one form of work happiness at work, has a negative correlation with pro- 
ductivity. Therefore, even when some experts believe that work happiness should have a 
positive influence on employee or organization performance, there are also many research- 
ers who have spent decades neglecting the commonsense belief that “a happy worker is a 
productive worker.” This shows that ensuring happiness among employees at work may not 
be wholly effective (Spicer & Coderst6rm, 2015), including performing a productive behav- 
ior. Because previous studies have shown that the demand to be happy brings with it a 
heavy burden, a responsibility that can never be perfectly fulfilled. Essentially, when happi- 
ness becomes a duty, it can make people feel worse if they fail to accomplish it. A study by 
Forgan & East (2008) found that people who are in a good mood are worse at picking out 
acts of deception than those who are in a bad mood. Another research by van Kleef, De 
Dreu, & Manstead (2004) found that people who are angry during a negotiation achieved 
better outcomes than people who are happy. This suggests that being happy all the time 
may not be good for all aspects of our work or jobs that rely heavily on certain abilities. In 
fact, for some reason, happiness cannot always make us perform well enough, including in 
innovative work behavior. 

Being happy at work may have different meanings for one and another (not exactly the 
same meaning to describe the target that someone has to achieve). There are many defini- 
tions of happiness, too, but none is neither less nor more logical than the others. Therefore, 
while there are still problems to develop more advanced techniques to measure emotions and 
predict behaviors, we have also adopted increasingly simplified notions of what it means to 
be human and what it means to have work happiness. Happiness is a convenient idea that 
looks good as an idea, but the answer as to how the happiness can bring positive advantages 
to perform specific behaviors at work is also hard to find. 

We predict that happy workers are better workers. Positive messages about happiness are 
proven to be particularly popular in times of crisis and mass layoffs. Consequently, we have 
to redirect our expectation that work has to be happy, and we have to connect the happi- 
ness that we usually get from the really good things we experience with specific goals and 
focus, including work. In reality, happiness is a great thing to experience, but nothing can be 
willed into existence. Also, the less we seek to actively pursue happiness through our jobs, the 
more likely we will actually experience a sense of happiness at work. However, it is the most 
important that employees are better equipped to cope with work in a bad condition (Spicer & 
Coderstürm, 2015). The findings of this research have made it possible for further studies to 
continue analyzing the relation between work happiness and innovative work behavior by 
taking other variables into consideration and assuming the presence of a mediator variable, 
in this case, PsyCap. 

Continued analysis found that there is a significant relationship between work happi- 
ness and work innovative behavior, with PsyCap as the mediator variable between the two 
variables. PsyCap as a positive psychological state helps to explain why work happiness 
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does not have a direct correlation with innovative work behavior. As a specific goal, 
innovative work behavior needs employees’ initiative and effort to solve problems at their 
work. Innovative work behavior is a way to find a new method in order to accomplish the 
task more effectively and efficiently. In the process, employees have to experience trial and 
error, so they need to remain optimistic, hopeful, confident of their capability and self- 
efficacy, and resilient (the ability to bounce back during failure). The positive psychology 
perspective helps us capture greater levels of workplace happiness. Positive psychology 
theorizes that we have the power to reframe our life experiences to help us become more 
positive and productive, including taking advantage from our happiness (Seligman, 2002; 
2003). 

Judge et al. (2001) found that job complexity is a significant moderator of the satisfaction- 
performance relationship, with a much stronger relationship in highly complex jobs. It can 
be seen that in the workplace, happiness is influenced by both short-lived events and chronic 
conditions in the task, job, and organization. Therefore, happiness is also influenced by stable 
attributes of individuals such as personality as well as the fit between what the job or organi- 
zation provides and the individual’s expectations, needs, and preferences. Understanding 
these contributors to happiness, together with recent research on self-determinant actions to 
improve happiness, offers some potential, and it is reasonable to think that improving happi- 
ness at work is a goal. Evidence suggests that “happy-productive worker hypothesis” may be 
more real than we thought. Research suggests that happiness at work is an essential ingredi- 
ent for employees’ psychological and physical health and work-life balance (Diener, 2000) 
and is related to problem-solving capability and task competence (Lyubomirsky et al, 2005). 
PsyCap is considered as an important psychological resource, which can improve employees’ 
performance through its positive cognition and motivational processes (Luthans, Youssef & 
Avolio, 2007). In this study, these things are needed as the prerequisites to innovative work 
behavior. 

Individuals may be happier than they believe, so they will perform better than usual. At 
the person level, meta-analytic evidence shows that happiness-related constructs such as job 
satisfaction, engagement, and affective commitment have important consequences for both 
individuals and organizations. In this study, happiness was measured related to core and con- 
textual performance, which is innovative work behavior. When attitude measures are consist- 
ent in target and scope to behavior measures and when the attitudes in question are salient, 
stable, and have been formed based on personal experience, as is true of happiness at work, 
they can indeed predict behavior (Fischer, 2010), including innovative work behavior. This is 
why the relation between work happiness and innovative behavior in this study is significant 
when the happiness is directed as positive psychological state that makes employees have self- 
efficacy, optimism, positive hopes about their future, and the ability to bounce back when 
problems hit at work. 


5 CONCLUSION 


This study found that work happiness is not directly correlated with innovative work behav- 
ior. To take positive advantage of the happiness they feel, employees are expected to focus 
on the feeling of happiness as a psychological capital that will drive a sense of happiness, 
from which self-efficacy, hope, positivity, optimism and ability to bounce-back from prob- 
lems emerge. 

For future research, increasing the numbers of respondents is necessary for the results to 
be generalized to a bigger population of employees in Indonesia. On the other hand, studying 
this in different businesses, organizations, groups of respondents and countries or cultures 
might result in distinctly interesting outcomes. Taking into account other variables such as 
the kinds of tasks, for example creative and non-creative tasks or service and technical tasks 
will also be interesting. 
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ABSTRACT: This study was conducted to find the role of work-life balance as a mediator 
between psychological climate and organizational commitment of lecturers in higher educa- 
tion institutions. The instruments used in the study were: (1) Organizational Commitment 
Scale (Meyer & Allen, 1997) developed by Seniati and Yulianto (2010); (2) Psychological 
Climate Scale (Kahn, 1990) developed by Brown and Leigh (1996); and (3) Work-life Balance 
Scale (Fisher, Bulger & Smith, 2009). The research was conducted on 328 lecturers from 
11 higher education institutions in Jakarta, Tangerang, Padang, Denpasar, dan Jimbaran. 
The analysis method for this study was simple mediation test with Hayes’ (2008) PROC- 
ESS macro. The results showed significant positive effects of psychological climate on work- 
life-balance (B = 0.31; p < 0.05), work-life balance on organizational commitment (B = 0.21; 
p < 0.05), psychological climate on organizational commitment (B = 0.63; p < 0.05), and 
work-life balance as a partial mediator in the relationship between psychological climate and 
organizational commitment of lecturers in higher education institutions (B = 0.07; p < 0.05). 
An implication of this study is that higher education institutions can enhance the level of 
work-life balance and organizational commitment by creating positive psychological climate. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Organizational commitment is considered one of employees’ work attitudes in the organiza- 
tion, more particularly referring to a characteristic of the relationship between members 
of the organization and the organization itself, which implicates the members’ decision 
about whether or not to continue their membership in the organization (Allen & Meyer, 
1990). Organizational commitment is an essential variable in organizations because it affects 
employee performance through means such as strengthening Organizational Citizenship 
Behavior (OCB), increasing the readiness to change the individual, determining job satis- 
faction, and eventually increasing the effectiveness of an organization (Madsen et al, 2005; 
Hanpachern, Morgan & Griego, 1998; Meyer & Allen, 1997; Bernerth et al, 2007; Meierhans, 
Rietmann & Jonas, 2008). Furthermore, organizational commitment can also reduce factors 
that could be detrimental to an organization such as the frequency of absenteeism, work 
stress, turnover, resistance to change, and counterproductive behavior (Wasti & Can, 2008; 
Luchak & Gellatly, 2007; Perryer et al, 2010). 

Currently, research on organizational commitment is more often done in business organi- 
zations, and little is done in higher education institutions. Organizational commitment of 
lecturers in higher education institutions is important to study because it is relevant to the 
job performance of the lecturers whose scope of work is mostly based on the Three Pillars of 
Tertiary Education, which include education, research, and community service. The current 
research is intended to answer questions about organizational commitment, especially as it 
pertains to lecturers because the job of lecturers has unique characteristics and dynamics that 
distinguish it from other professions. For example, compared to other professions, lecturers 
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have more freedom to manage how they accomplish their tasks and to make their own 
decisions. Moreover, a higher education institution has professional bureaucracy because as 
skilled educators, lecturers have a vital job (Mintzberg, 1993). Consequently, as professional 
workers, lecturers will have more employment alternatives to enhance their professional 
skills, which may cause their organization’s commitment to be lower. Therefore, this current 
study is expected to provide some insight regarding the maintenance and enhancement of the 
commitment of lecturers in higher education institutions. 

Allen & Meyer (1990) state that employees’ commitment to the organization is based on 
three components: affective commitment, continuance commitment, and normative commit- 
ment. Affective commitment is an attitude shown by an employee of an organization, which 
is based on the positive emotional attachment towards the organization, as well as identifica- 
tion and involvement of the employee in the organization. Continuance commitment refers 
to an attitude shown by an employee of an organization, which is based on the evaluation 
of the impact of the economic costs and social costs that the employee would incur if he/she 
were to lose membership in the organization. Normative commitment is an attitude shown 
by an employee of an organization based on the extent to which he/she feels the responsibility 
and obligation to the organization to maintain his/her membership. 

Allen & Meyer (1990) and Steers (1977) claim that factors that can influence organiza- 
tional commitment consist of individual factors and environmental factors, such as personal 
characteristics, personal dispositions, organizational structure, job characteristics, and work 
experience. One of the factors influencing organizational commitment, according to Brown & 
Leigh (1996), is the environment of an organization. When employees feel that the positive 
environment of an organization is consistent with their values and interests, they are likely to 
invest and undertake greater efforts for the sake of the organization. The employees’ percep- 
tion of the environment of their organization is known as psychological climate. Kahn (1990) 
defines psychological climate as the perception and interpretation of employees regarding 
the environment of an organization (i.e., supportive management, clarity, self expression, 
perceived meaningful contribution, recognition from the organization, and job challenge). 
Employees see psychological climate as a factor that can psychologically influence employees 
to involve themselves fully in or to abstain from their job. 

Positive work environment, especially one with flexible management, well-communicated 
norms, and provision of reward for employees for their contribution, has an important role 
in building the loyalty of lecturers. Parker et al. (2003) found that psychological climate has 
a significant relationship with job satisfaction, commitment, work engagement, motivation, 
and performance of employees. Their research suggests that the organizational commitment 
of employees is associated with psychological climate. Based on the findings of previous 
research, the researchers of the current study assume that the psychological climate in a 
higher education institution also contributes to the organizational commitment of lecturers, 
therefore formulating the hypothesis that: 


Hypothesis 1: Psychological climate has a significant contribution to the organizational com- 
mitment of lectures in higher education institutions. 


Seniati (2002) studied lecturers and found that the organizational commitment of lecturers 
is associated with the psychological climate of their workplace. It was found that psychologi- 
cal climate provides an indirect effect through job satisfaction in influencing the organiza- 
tional commitment of lecturers. On the other hand, the research of Parker et al. (2003) found 
that psychological climate has a direct influence on organizational commitment. Therefore, 
we argue that there may be another variable that plays a role in the relationship between 
psychological climate and organizational commitment. In the present study, we argue that 
work-life balance may mediate the relationship between psychological climate and organiza- 
tional commitment. 

Fisher’s (2001) statement, based on the work-life balance theory of Greenhaus & Beutell 
(1985), indicates that work-life balance is a person’s perception of his or her ability to allocate 
stressors, and it consists of four components, namely time, behavior (e.g., goal accomplish- 
ment), strain, and the energy inside and outside of the workplace. In other words, the balance 
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could be fulfilled when an individual thinks that he/she could accomplish his/her job without 
disturbing his/her personal life, and vice versa. Fisher (2001) and Fisher, Smith & Bulger 
(2009) categorize work-life balance into four dimensions that are related to the interferences 
and enhancements in the employees” personal lives, namely work interference with personal 
life, personal life interference with work, work enhancement of personal life, and personal 
life enhancement of work. 

Additionally, a positive psychological climate could positively affect the work and personal 
life of employees; in fact, the more a person readily accepts the organizational climate, the 
higher the level of life balance that one feels (Aiswarya & Ramasundaram, 2012; Chernyak- 
Hai & Tziner, 2016). Psychological climate can bring a balance between work and personal 
lives. For example, the dimension of challenge in the psychological climate could improve the 
quality of a person’s life and can facilitate a lecturer to improve his/her skills. Therefore, it can 
be said that psychological climate has an important impact on the work-life balance of lec- 
turers. In the current study, the researchers assume that a positive psychological climate could 
help lecturers balance their work and personal lives, as stated in the following hypothesis: 


Hypothesis 2: Psychological climate has a significant contribution to the work-life balance of 
lecturers in higher education institutions. 


The balance between work life and personal life perceived by the lecturers also has a posi- 
tive impact on the effectiveness of the organization where lectures work. Work-life balance 
is one of the factors that could affect the organizational commitment of employees (Kaiser 
et al, 2010; Kim, 2014). Casper, Harris, Bianco & Wayne (2011) state that work-life bal- 
ance could bring a sense of attachment, loyalty, and the rise of organizational commitment. 
When employees feel that their job does not interfere with their personal life, and the job 
enhances their quality of life, they tend to be more committed to the organization. The rela- 
tionship between work-life balance and organizational commitment can also be rationalized 
by assuming that when an employee perceives no balance between their work life and per- 
sonal life and considers too much of their time is spent on the job, then the employee will 
contemplate finding an alternative job that allows them to balance their work and personal 
lives (Posig & Kickul, 2004). Therefore, the following hypothesis is proposed: 


Hypothesis 3: Work-life balance has a positive effect on the organizational commitment of 
lecturers in higher education institutions. 


Positive perception about work-life balance could bring forth the commitment of lecturers 
when they assume that their organization supports their work-life balance. The employees 
would feel a sense of responsibility and obligation to the organization that compels them to 
be loyal and retain their membership. If the employees feel that their expectations and needs 
are met and that there is balance between their work and personal lives, then there will be a 
sense of loyalty, hence, the rise of their organizational commitment (Casper et al, 2011). It 
can be said that positive psychological climate will result in good work-life balance which, 
in the end, will result in high organizational commitment. Based on that explanation, the 
researchers assume that work-life balance can mediate the relationship between psychologi- 
cal climate and organizational commitment of lecturers, as stated in the hypothesis: 


Hypothesis 4: Work-life balance is a mediator between psychological climate and organiza- 
tional commitment of lecturers in higher education institutions. 


2 METHODS 


2.1 Participants and procedure 


Respondents for this study were comprised of lecturers from 11 higher education institutions 
in Jakarta, Tangerang, Padang, Denpasar, and Jimbaran. The respondents had the following 
characteristics: (1) employed as lecturers at their university for at least three years, (2) held 
positions that ranged from assistant to professor, (3) had either civil servant or non-civil 
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servant statuses. A total of 543 questionnaires were distributed in this, study, of which 420 
were returned and 328 were eligible for analysis. In this study, the necessary data were col- 
lected through questionnaires distributed to the research subjects after receiving permis- 
sion from the higher education institutions as their employers. The highest age range of the 
respondents was 45-65 years old. The method of the data analysis used in this study was a 
simple mediation test with PROCESS by Hayes (2008). 


2.2 Measurement 


The instrument used for measuring organizational commitment was obtained from Meyer & 
Allen (1997), and it consisted 21 items to measure three components: affective commitment, 
normative commitment, and continuance commitment. The instrument had previously been 
adapted and used in a research on lecturers by Seniati & Yulianto (2010). For each item, 
the participants had to respond by choosing one of four response choices that ranged from 
1 (strongly disagree) to 4 (strongly agree). The internal consistency of the instrument was 
0.883. A sample item was the statement, “I am happy to develop my career in this higher 
education institution.” 

Psychological climate was measured using an instrument developed by Kahn (1990), which 
had since been modified by Brown & Leigh (1996). The instrument contained 21statements 
assessing six dimensions, which included supportive management, role clarity, contribution, 
recognition, self expression, and challenge. Each statement had to be responded to by select- 
ing a range of options from 1 (strongly disagree) to 4 (strongly agree). the internal consist- 
ency was found at 0.890. An example of an item was, “This higher education institution 
recognizes the importance of the contribution that I gave.” 

Finally, work-life balance was measured using an instrument developed by Fisher, Smith 
& Bulger (2009). The instrument consisted 17 items that measured four dimensions of work- 
life balance, namely Work Interference with Personal Life (WIPL), Personal Life Interfer- 
ence with Work (PLIW), Work Enhancement of Personal Life (WEPL), and Personal Life 
Enhancement of Work (PLEW). The responses for the items ranged from 1 (never at all) to 
4 (almost every time). The instrument’s internal consistency was found to be 0.817. A sample 
item stated, “My personal life is energizing for me to do the job.” 


3 RESULTS 


Before performing the mediation test based on Hayes’ (2008) model, the researchers felt the 
need to perform correlation tests to examine the correlations among variables. Based on 
Allen & Meyer’s (1990) and Steers’ (1977) studies, which stated that gender, education, length 
of employment, and marital status impact organizational commitment, these demographic 
data in the current research were consequently controlled. Significant demographic data dif- 
ferences in organizational commitment were then included as the control variables in the 
mediation test by Hayes (2008). Table 1 shows the results of the correlation tests. 


Table 1. Correlation test results. 


Variable Mean SD 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Gender 1.55 0.50 NA 

Length of employment 2.70 0.46 —0.08 NA 

Education 2.29 0.45 -0.07 0.20** NA 

Marital status 1.96 0.27 -0.09 0.15** 0.03 NA 

Psychological climate 2.94 0.34 -0.09 0.11* 0.10 0.08 NA 

Work-life balance 3.03 0.33 —0.04 0.08 0.01 0.06 0.40** NA 


Organization commitment 2.97 0.40 -0.17** 0.23** 0.09 0.08 0.55** 0.35** NA 


*=p<0.05; ** = p < 0.01; N = 328 
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The demographic data that were found to be significantly correlated with organizational 
commitment were gender (r = —0.17, p < 0.01) and length of service (r = 0.23, p < 0.01). As a 
result, the two significant demographic data were included as control variables in the media- 
tion test. 

Recalling that the current research was conducted to examine the role of work-life balance 
as a mediator in the relationship between psychological climate and organizational commit- 
ment of lecturers, the researchers used SPSS with add-on macro PROCESS developed by 
Hayes (2008). In performing the mediation test, the researchers also input data on the control 
variables, namely gender and length of service, both of which had previously been shown to 
have significant correlations with organizational commitment. The results of the mediation 
test are illustrated in Table 2 below. 

In the test, by first inputting the control data from gender and length of service, it was 
shown that both psychological climate and work-life balance contribute to an approximate 
of 36% (R? = 0.36) of the variance in organizational commitment. Furthermore, psychologi- 
cal climate had a significant effect on organizational commitment, with B = 0.63, p = 0.00, 
CI [0.52, 0.73]. This result provided convincing support for the first hypothesis, which stated 
that psychological climate has a significant positive effect on organizational commitment for 
lecturers in higher education institutions. 

On the other hand, psychological climate contributes to 16% (R? = 0.16) of the variance 
in work-life balance. In addition, psychological climate has a significant effect on work-life 
balance, with B = 0.31, p = 0.00, CI [0.23, 0.40]. This result supported for the second hypoth- 
esis, which predicted that psychological climate has a significant positive effect on work-life 
balance for lecturers in higher education institutions. Work-life balance was similarly found 
to significantly affect organizational commitment, with B = 0.21, p = 0.00, CI [0.07, 0.36]. 
As with the previous two hypotheses, the third hypothesis, which claimed that work-life bal- 
ance affects a lecturer's organizational commitment in higher education institutions, was also 
supported. 

The result of the mediation test examining the mediating role of work-life balance in the 
relationship between psychological condition and organizational commitment can be seen 
from the total effect, direct effect, and indirect effect obtained from Hayes’ (2008) PROCESS 
as illustrated in Table 3. 


Table 2. Mediation test result. 


Outcome 

Work-life balance Organizational commitment 
Antecedent B SE P B SE p 
Psychological climate 0.31 0.04 0.00 0.63 0.05 0.00 
Work-life balance 0.21 0.07 0.00 
Gender 0.04 0.57 0.94 —1.84 0.76 0.02 
Length of service 0.46 0.62 0.46 2.90 0.83 0.00 

R?= 0.16 R?= 0.36 

P=0.00 P=0.00 


Table 3. The result of total effect, direct effect and indirect effect psychological climate to organiza- 
tional commitment. 


Effect LLCI ULCI 
Total effect 0.63 0.52 0.73 
Direct effect 0.56 0.45 0.68 
Indirect effect 0.07 0.02 0.13 
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The mediating effect of work-life balance on the relationship between psychological 
climate and organizational commitment was found to have a total effect score of 63% 
(Effect = 0.63, p < 0.05). The direct effect of psychological climate on organizational com- 
mitment, on the other hand, was found at 56% (effect = 0.56, p < 0.05) and a CI below 0. 
The value of the indirect effect of psychological climate on organizational commitment was 
7% (effect = 0.07) with a CI below 0. These results showed that the work-life balance of 
lecturers was a significant mediator in the relationship between psychological climate and 
organizational commitment, therefore providing support for the fourth hypothesis of the 
study. In addition, as the direct effect had a larger effect value compared to the indirect effect, 
this implies that psychological climate had a greater direct influence (1.e., 56%) on organi- 
zational commitment. In other words, work-life balance functioned as a partial mediator 
because upon testing, psychological climate was still shown to have a significant direct effect 
on organizational commitment even when work-life balance was controlled. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The present study extends the previous studies on the relationship between psychological 
climate and organizational climate (Parker et al, 2003), concluding that psychological climate 
has a direct effect on the lecturers’ organizational commitment. The findings of the current 
study also show that the psychological climate factor that has been found to affect organiza- 
tional commitment in employees is also found among lecturers working in higher education 
organizations. This suggests that theories resulted from research conducted in a business 
organization setting may be applied to higher education settings as well. In addition, judging 
from the average scores of the various aspects of psychological climate, the aspect of sup- 
portive management was found to have the lowest average score, implying that higher educa- 
tion institutions can improve on being more attentive in providing a supportive and flexible 
management environment for their employees. 

The results of the present research additionally show that work-life balance plays a partial 
yet significant role in mediating the relationship between psychological climate and organi- 
zational commitment in lecturers. This shows that the lecturers’ psychological climate can 
affect their organizational commitment by mediating it with the balance between their work 
and private lives. As Casper, Harris, Bianco & Wayne (2011) state, when someone feels their 
work-life balance is fulfilled by a supportive environment, then attachment, loyalty, and com- 
mitment to the organization will rise. As a result, it supports that a positive psychological 
environment for lecturers can help form a work-life balance that can ultimately shape lectur- 
ers’ organizational commitment to the higher education institution where they work. 

In this research, work-life balance was found to have a small effect (7%) in mediating the 
relationship between psychological climate and organizational commitment. Such a result 
can possibly be attributed to several interrelated factors that characterize the work of lec- 
turers. First is their flexible working time. Even with a job that is quite complex, the flex- 
ible working time of lecturers enables them to work in their own pace without any pressure 
from anyone. Secondly, lecturers have the luxury of managing and deciding how and when 
they work, reducing the pressure on how they complete their work. Thirdly, their work is 
colleague-oriented, whereby fellow lecturers can help and work with each other to finish their 
jobs, meaning that the possibility of inner conflicts is smaller when compared to the possibil- 
ity of conflicts among employees in a business-oriented company. These factors are possibly 
the reason why the variables in the lecturers’ work-life balance matter little in mediating the 
connection between psychological climate and organizational commitment. In the future, 
further research may want to investigate whether work-life balance plays a similar role as a 
mediator between psychological climate and organizational commitment in other jobs in the 
business world. 

Future research can also be conducted to compare work-life balance between male and 
female lecturers. The role of gender in work-life balance may prove to be an interesting topic 
considering that women outnumber men in the profession of university teaching. A woman 
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typically also has many additional roles and duties at home within her family (Duxbury & 
Higgins, 2001). Therefore, future researches can delve deeper into the female lecturers’ work- 
life balance especially by studying those who do not only work as lecturers, but who also have 
responsibilities in their home and family. To obtain a more complete picture of the issue, in- 
depth interviews can ideally be used to assess the work-life balance of female lecturers with 
both their work and family responsibilities. 

Pertaining to the profession of university teaching, further research can examine the lec- 
turers’ commitment to the profession and how their professional commitment relates to 
organizational commitment. The topic needs to be studied to better understand the proc- 
ess that occurs in dual-commitment, or how the components of organizational and profes- 
sional commitment affect each other in creating specific outcomes, especially with lecturers 
in higher education institutions. Professional commitment can also be tested for its mediating 
effect on variables other than work-life balance, such as on the relationship between psycho- 
logical climate and organizational commitment among lecturers. 


5 CONCLUSION 


Based on the results of the current research, the conclusions that can be drawn are as fol- 
low: (1) Psychological climate has a significant positive effect on organizational commitment; 
(2) Psychological climate has a significant positive effect on work-life balance; (3) Work-life 
balance has a significant positive effect of organizational commitment; (4) Work-life balance 
has a role in mediating the relationship between psychological climate and organizational 
commitment of lecturers in higher education institutions although the mediating effect is 
partial and relatively small. 
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ABSTRACT: This study aims to investigate the mediating effect of job embeddedness on 
the relationship between Job Demand Resources (JD-R) and turnover intentions. Using the 
Conservation Of Resource theory (COR) in explaining the mediation effect, employees with 
high level of job resources (growth opportunities, career development, social network, and 
job security) are more likely to stay in the organization and have low scores in turnover 
intentions. The data were collected from a media organization in Jakarta (N = 210), and 
the mediation effect was analyzed using Hayes’ PROCESS macro. Results show that JD-R 
negatively influences the level of employees' turnover intentions and positively influences 
job embeddedness. In addition, job embeddedness negatively influences turnover intentions. 
The mediation analysis shows job embeddedness has a partial mediation effect on the rela- 
tionship between JD-R and turnover intentions. The indirect effect of JD-R on turnover 
intentions through job embeddedness is significant. Theoretical and practical implications 
are discussed. Based on the result, it is concluded that job embeddedness can mediate the 
relationship between JD-R and turnover intention in an online media organization. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Every organization needs to have high-performing employees with low level of turnover 
intention (intention to leave the organization) in order to compete with other organizations 
(Kaur, Mohindru & Pankaj, 2013; Liu & Hu, 2010). High turnover in an organization can 
result in high recruitment time and costs, as well as a decrease in productivity, profitabil- 
ity, knowledge, skills, and organizational skills (Butali, Wesang & Mamuli, 2013; Giosan, 
2003; Sinatra, 2015). Turnover intention is defined as employees’ thoughtful and conscious 
desire to leave the organization (Tett & Meyer, 1993), and the main predictor of turnover 
behavior (Sousa-Poza & Henneberger, 2002). Turnover intention can be affected by many 
factors such as demographic factors (i.e., age, gender, job tenure, position, and level of edu- 
cation), work attitudes (i.e., organizational commitment, job hopping, work engagement, 
Organizational Citizenship Behavior or OCB), job satisfaction, and working conditions (i.e., 
job demand resources, pressure of work, fairness of procedures, time worked, benefits from 
the organization, job security, advancement, and labor-market opportunities) (Bakker & 
Demerouti, 2007; Bothma & Roodth, 2013; Foon, Chee-Leong & Osman, 2010; Griffeth, 
Hom & Gaertner, 2000). 

The present study was conducted in an online media organization with a high workload 
due to demands for speedy news reporting and short work deadlines. According to Moss (in 
Chang, 1998), employees who work as reporters in media organizations are known to have a 
high level of turnover compared to other professions. This study focuses on the job demands 
and job resources (known as the Job Demand Resources (JD-R) theory (Bakker, Demerouti, 
Tarris, Schaufeli & Schreurs, 2003) as predictors of turnover intentions. JD-R is an one- 
dimensional variable wherein a low score in the JD-R indicates that the employees perceive 
the job to have high loads, while a high score indicates that employees perceive the job offers 
a lot of job resources (Bakker et al. 2003; Demerouti & Bakker 2011). According to Bakker 
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et al. (2003), job demand consists of work overload, defined as the amount of work, mental 
and emotional overload, and job resources consist of growth opportunities, advancement, 
organizational support, and job security. Growth opportunities refer to the variety of job- 
tasks offered to the employees, such as the opportunity to learn new things, and to be able 
to complete the tasks independently. Advancement is defined as progress or improvement in 
employment. Job security is a level of security concerning one’s future career in the organi- 
zation and the sustainability of employment and occupation in an organization. Lastly, 
organizational support is comprised of the relationships with the supervisor, the availability 
of information, communication, and participation in the organization, social support given 
by colleagues, and contact opportunities within the organization (Jackson & Rothmann, 
2005). 

The current research drew on the Conservation Of Resource (COR) theory (Hobfoll, 
1989) to explain the relationship between JD-R and turnover intention. The COR theory 
explains that people tend to search, maintain, and preserve their personal resources to pro- 
tect themselves from stressful situations (Hobfoll, 1989). Based on this theory, we argue that 
high level of job resources (such as the opportunity to grow, career advancement, relation- 
ship with people in the organization, and organizational support) may lead to a low level 
of turnover intention because individuals with abundant job resources tend to protect and 
maintain these resources by staying in the organization. Conversely, high level job demand 
(such as work overloads) may lead to high level of turnover intentions in order to reduce 
stressful situations. Previous empirical research showed a negative relationship between JD-R 
and turnover variables (Bakker et al. 2003; Shahpouri, Namdari & Abedi, 2015; Shaufeli & 
Bakker, 2004) Thus, we hypothesize the following, 


Hypothesis 1: JD-R will be negatively related to turnover intentions. 


However, previous research found the correlations between JD-R and turnover inten- 
tion were relatively small, with coefficients below 0.30 (e.g., Bakker et al. 2003; Shahpouri, 
Namdari & Abedi, 2015; Shaufeli & Bakker, 2004). Furthermore, previous research found 
that the indirect effects of Job Demand Resources and turnover intention were established 
through other variables, such as job embeddedness (Bergiel, Nguyen, Cleney & Taylor, 
2009). Although Bergiel et al. (2009) did not specifically mention job demands and job 
resources in their study variables, human resource practices (such as compensation, super- 
visor support, growth opportunities, and training) may imply job resources needed in the 
employees’ job. In the present study, borrowing Bergiel et al.’s (2009) logic, we suspect 
that the relationship between JD-R and turnover intention may also be mediated by job 
embeddedness. 

Job embeddedness is defined as factors that influence the employees’ decision to stay 
in the organization (Mitchell et al. 2001). Three dimensions of job embeddedness are fit, 
links, and sacrifice (Mitchell et al. 2001). Fit is an employee’s perception of compatibility 
with an organization and also with the working environment (Mitchell et al. 2001). Links 
are formal and informal relationships that the employees have with the people in the organ- 
ization. Sacrifice shows the perceived cost of psychological and material benefits that the 
employees would experience if they decide to leave the organization (Mitchell et al. 2001). 
There are two foci of job embeddedness, namely off-the-job embeddedness (or organiza- 
tional embeddedness), and off-the-job embeddedness (or community embeddedness). For 
the present study, we focus on work-related factors, since JD-R is one of the on-the-job 
aspects that is more likely to relate to the on-the job embeddedness than to the off-the-job 
embeddedness (Purba, Oostrom, Born, & Van der Molen, 2016; Kiazad, Hom, Holtom & 
Newman, 2015). 

To our knowledge, there are only a few empirical studies conducted on the relation- 
ship between JD-R and job embeddedness (e.g., Bergiel et al. 2009), and no study has ever 
been conducted in Indonesia yet. Bergiel et al (2009) studied human resource practices 
and its influence on turnover intention, and part of human resource practices included 
was job resources. We argue that employees’ perception of JD-R affects their level of job 
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embeddedness. With an abundance of job resources available to employees, such as higher 
pay, better promotion, job security and good working conditions, and a low level of work 
overload, they will experience fit and feel comfortable working in the organization, develop 
good and healthy relationships with colleagues and supervisor, thus unwilling to sacrifice 
the resources if they have to leave the organization. Therefore, we hypothesize the following: 


Hypothesis 2: JD-R will be positively related to job embeddedness. 


We again used the COR theory to explain the mediating effect of job embeddedness in 
the relationship between JD-R and turnover intention. Previous research found that job 
embeddedness explained additional variance in turnover variables, even after controlling 
other variables, such as job satisfaction, organizational commitment, job search behavior, 
and perceived job alternatives (Crossley, Benner, Jex & Burnfield 2007; Mitchell et al. 2001; 
Ramesh & Gelfand, 2010). Hence, we conclude that job embeddedness is the proximal vari- 
able of the turnover variable compared to other predictors of the turnover variable. Employ- 
ing the COR theory, individuals who perceive that their job provides more resources (e.g., 
the opportunity to grow, career advancement, relationships with people in the organization, 
and support from the organization as well as the supervisor) tend to experience fit with the 
organization, to develop more relationships with other coworkers, and to feel unwilling to let 
go of the resources if they have to leave the organization. This then leads to lower level of 
turnover intention. Thus, we hypothesize the following, 


Hypothesis 3: Job embeddedness will be negatively related to turnover intention. 
Hypothesis 4: Job embeddedness mediates the relationship between JD-R and turnover 
intention. 


2 METHODS 


2.1 Participants and procedures 


This study was conducted in an online media organization (organization X). The partici- 
pants were in early adulthood (20-40 years old) with a minimum length of service of six 
months. In general, an online media organization has a considerably high workload because 
of the demands of speedy reporting and short work deadlines. Frequently, employees have to 
work overtime until midnight, even during religious and national holidays due to the need to 
continually deliver news to the public. 

The majority of the study participants were male (136 employees, 65%). The mean age of 
the participants was 27.61 (SD = 4.07). With regard to their length of work (job tenure), 87 
employees (41.4%) had been employed for 13 to 24 months. The majority of the respondents 
(184 employees, 88%) have a bachelor's degree (S1). 


2.2 Measurements 


All scales were translated and back translated from English to Bahasa Indonesia by two 
bilingual organizational psychologists. The turnover intention was measured using 3 items of 
Mobley’s (1978) scale. An item example is “I will leave this organization” (ot = 0.82). 

The JD-R was measured using the 42-item JDRS scale developed by Rothman ef al. 
(2006). The scale measures two dimensions, namely job demand and job resources. An item 
sample for job demand was “Do you have too much work to do? While an item sample 
of job resources was “Do you think that your organization pays good salaries? The alpha 
coefficient for job demand is (œ = 0.81), for job resources is (œ = 0.89), and the JD-R total 
is (ot = 0.84). 

Job embeddedness was measured using the 13-item job embeddedness scale (Purba, 2015). 
The scale reliabilities for each dimension ranged from œ = 0.62 to & = 0.81, with a sample 
item, “I feel like I am a good match for this organization”. 
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3 RESULTS 


The results from the correlation analyses showed that age and job tenure were not significantly 
correlated with turnover intention (r = 0.02, p > 0.05 and r = 0.06, p > 0.05, respectively). 
JD-R had a significant negative correlation with turnover intention (r =—0.49, p < 0.01) and 
a positive correlation with job embeddedness (r = 0.33, p < 0.01). Furthermore, job embed- 
dedness was significantly negatively correlated with turnover intention (r = —0.29, p < 0.01). 
Because the correlations among the three variables were significant, we conducted further 
analyses to test the hypotheses. 

The hypotheses were analyzed using Hayes’ PROCESS macro on the SPSS software. Our 
confidence intervals are based on the bias corrected method with 5,000 bootstrap samples. 
Hypotheses 1, 2, and 3 were tested using the path coefficients shown on Figure 1. Hypoth- 
esis Istated that JD-R will be negatively related to turnover intention. Our results show that 
JD-R was negatively related to turnover intention (b = —0.68, SE = 0.10, p < 0.001). Thus, 
Hypothesis 1 was supported. Hypothesis 2 posited that JD-R is positively related to job 
embeddedness. Our results in Figure 1 show that there is a positive relationship between 
JD-R and job embeddedness (b = 0.26, SE = 0.05, p < 0.001), supporting our Hypothesis 2. 
Hypothesis 3 posited that job embeddedness will be negatively related to turnover intention. 
Figure 1 shows job embeddedness to be negatively related to turnover intentions (b = -0.26, 
SE = 0.13 p < 0.05). Thus, Hypothesis 3 was supported. Lastly, Hypothesis 4 stated that job 
embeddedness mediates the relationship between JD-R and turnover intention. As shown 
in Table 2, the indirect effect of JD-R to turnover intentions through job embeddedness 


Organizational 
Embeddedness 


B : 0.07* 


Job Demand Turnover Intention 
resources 
-0.68** (-0.61**) 


Figure 1. Mediation model. 


Table 1. Means, standard deviations, and correlations between study variables. 


Variables Mean SD 1 2 3 4 5 

1. Age 27.61 4.07 = 

2. Job-Tenure 18.36 11.87 0.218** — 

3. JDR 0.341 0.62 —0.11 —0.12 0.84 

4. JE 3.38 0.49 —0.12 0.03 0.330** 0.805 

5. TOI 2.80 0.85 0.02 0.06 —0.49** —0.29** 0.875 


Note: JE = Job Embeddedness. TOI = Turnover Intention. JD-R =Job Demand-Resources. N =210, Age 
is measured in years. Job tenure is measured in month. Numbers on the diagonal are Cronbach’s Alpha 
of each measuring instrument. 


** p < 0.01, * p< 0.05. 


Table 2. Direct and indirect effect JD-R with turnover intention. 


Indirect effect of X on Y Direct effect of X on Y 


Effect  BootSE  BootLLCI BootULCI Effect BootSE  BootLLCI BootULCI 


JE -0.07 0.04 —0.16 —0.01 —0.61 0.11 —0.83 —0.39 
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is significant (indirect effect = —0.07, Boot SE = 0.04, 95% CI [-0.16, —0.01]), supporting 
Hypothesis 4. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The main purpose of this study is to test the mediating effect of job embeddedness in the 
relationship between JD-R and turnover intention. The results support all hypotheses, con- 
firming previous studies that job resources were negatively related with turnover intention 
(Bakker et al. 2003; Shahpouri et al. 2015; Shaufeli & Bakker 2004), job resources were 
positively related with job embeddedness (Bergiel et al. 2009), and job embeddedness was 
negatively related to turnover intention (Crossley et al. 2007; Mitchell et al. 2001; Ramesh & 
Gelfand 2010). With regard to Hypothesis 4 that posited job embeddedness as the mediator 
in the relationship between JD-R and turnover intention, the analysis additionally shows 
a decrease in the direct effect of JD-R. This direct effect is significant and demonstrates a 
partial mediation effect of job embeddedness on the relationship between JD-R and turnover 
intention. The indirect effect of JD-R on turnover intention as mediated by job embedded- 
ness is also statistically significant. To our knowledge, the present study is among the first to 
look at job embeddedness as the mediator in the JD-R and turnover intentions relationship. 

Several limitations of this study need to be addressed. First, this study was conducted 
only in one online media organization, implying that the research results might not be gen- 
eralized to the population of all online media organizations in Jakarta. Second, the cross- 
sectional design of the study limits our ability to confirm the causal relationship between 
variables. Lastly, the study employed self-report survey that may lead to common method 
bias. To overcome these limitations, we propose several methodological suggestions for fur- 
ther research. First, future research can be conducted by surveying employees in various 
online organizations, so that the research results can be generalized to the entire population 
of employees working at online media organizations. Second, further research can perhaps 
use a longitudinal research design in which data are collected intermittently over time from 
the same group of people so as to confirm the causal relationships between study variables. 
Third, future research may use other ratings (such as coworkers’ ratings or supervisor rat- 
ings) to assess JD-R to reduce the possibility of common method bias. Finally, other research 
can use demographic variables (gender, education level, and income level) as control vari- 
ables, especially considering that previous studies (e.g., Khatri et al. 2013, and Sousa-Poza & 
Henneberger, 2002) have found that gender, education level, and income level can affect the 
intention to leave an organization. 

We also offer some practical implications for the organizations concerned. First, the 
organization should attend to its employees’ level of job embeddedness. This can be accom- 
plished by providing employees with feedback on a regular basis, offering them a variety 
of incentives, holding team building events (e.g., movie nights) to improve social relations 
within the organization, as well as offering the coaching and training of specific skills to 
help employees become more familiar with their roles (job tasks) in the workplace. Secondly, 
organizations should take into consideration labor resources such as the certainty of the 
employees’ permanent employment status, the employees’ opportunity to learn new things, 
and the organization’s willingness to listen to the opinion of employees in decision-making 
situations. Furthermore, organizations could help ease the workload within the organiza- 
tion, such as by extending the deadlines imposed on employees and setting the frequency 
of administration tasks to employees, in order to foster the employees’ perception of their 
attachment to the organization and lower their intentions to leave the organization. 


5 CONCLUSION 


It can be concluded that job embeddedness exerts a partial mediation effect on the relation- 
ship between JD-R and turnover intention. More particularly, the current study discovers 
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that the relationship between JD-R and turnover intention is enhanced by the role of job 
embeddedness. More specifically, employees who perceive their work environment as a place 
that offers a lot of job resources (e.g., the opportunity to grow and career enhancement) 
tend to be comfortable working in an organization and experience fit with the organization, 
develop more connections with other coworkers, and do not want to sacrifice resources they 
have obtained from the organization, all of which contribute to their lower level of turnover 
intention. 
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ABSTRACT: The rise of identity theory provides an opportunity for scholars to under- 
stand and explain leaders’ behaviour from a new angle, emphasising the importance of posi- 
tive identity as leaders. Scholars argue that leaders with positive identity are more energetic 
and work more wholeheartedly as their identity as leaders fits with other facets of their iden- 
tities. Research has just begun to understand the factors affecting positive identity as leaders. 
Some argue that personality traits matter, while others are convinced that gender, male or 
female, is the key determinant to shaping positive identity as leaders. Based on the assump- 
tion that (Indonesian) society tends to picture the female primary role as that of mother and 
submissive wife, and not as leader, these scholars maintain that female leaders may be limited 
in building positive identity as leaders. To investigate this matter further, data was gathered 
from 315 people in two big cities in Indonesia: Jakarta and Denpasar. Analysis reveals that 
positive identity as leaders is associated with traits, especially extraversion (B = 0.29, p < 0.05) 
and conscientiousness (B = 0.33, p < 0.05), but not with gender (B = —0.07, p > 0.05), nor 
with neuroticism (B = —0.06, p > 0.05). These results shed new and promising light on the 
understanding of leadership behaviour in Indonesia. It demonstrates that, at least in big and 
multicultural cities in Indonesia, leaders are not trapped by their gender in developing their 
identity. Instead, their positive identity as leaders is associated with their traits, suggesting a 
new page of leadership in Indonesia: more egalitarian gender-roles, especially in leadership. 
It would be interesting to investigate whether the same pattern occurs in smaller cities in 
Indonesia, and in other parts of the world. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


In maintaining the competitiveness of companies, leaders need to be able to implement 
changes and drive innovation (Gilley et al., 2008), and thus the most prominent role of effec- 
tive leaders is their ability to enhance team and company performance by influencing team 
members and facilitating the attainment of goals (DuBrin, 2016; Kaiser et al., 2008; Yukl, 
2012). Therefore, it is little wonder that current discussions of leadership tend to focus on 
interpersonal dynamics within the leadership process, particularly on how leaders engage fol- 
lowers and create positive effects that extend beyond task compliance (Hannah et al., 2014; 
Van Knippenberg et al., 2004). Among several key factors that influence the interaction 
between leaders and followers, current theory focuses on identity (Johnson et al., 2012; Van 
Knippenberg, 2011), which refers to the knowledge that individuals have about themselves 
(Johnson et al., 2012) that impacts the way they feel, think, and behave in relation to the 
things they seek to achieve (DeRue & Ashford, 2010; Van Knippenberg et al., 2004). 
Previous research has focused largely on one side of this interaction, namely, on follower 
identity, rather than attending to leader identity (Johnson et al., 2012; Kark & Van Dijk, 
2007). Most research emphasises the identification of factors that have significant positive 
impacts on performance, such as the study conducted by Liu et al. (2010), which aimed to 
examine the relationships between employee voice behaviour, employee identification, and 
transformational leadership, and the study conducted by Walumbwa and Hartnell (2011), 
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concerning relational identification, self-efficacy, and transformational leadership. However, 
literature which specifically focuses on leader identity is still very limited. 

Identity as a leader is the result of an evaluation process of attaching positive or negative 
valence on an individual’s role as a leader (DeRue & Ashford, 2010; Karelaia & Guillén, 
2014). This evaluation depends on an individual’s knowledge of how good or how fit they are 
as leaders (i.e. private regards) and their perception of how others think of their actions and 
performance as leaders (i.e. public regards) (Ashmore et al., 2004). Thus, leaders may have 
positive or negative evaluations of their identity as leaders. However, leaders that are ener- 
gised to perform are only those with positive identity as leaders, which refers to the positive 
valence of the leader’s own evaluations, and the perception of others’ judgements in relation 
to their identity as leaders (Karelaia & Guillén, 2014). 

Research shows that positive identity is significantly related to psychological well-being 
and positive work attitude (Shin & Kelly, 2013). In their empirical experiments, Karelaia and 
Guillén (2014) show that leaders with positive identity tend to be more energetic and to work 
more wholeheartedly. Leaders with positive identity are also able to motivate their follow- 
ers to achieve shared goals and activate their group-based identities, which result in greater 
coordination among followers (Van Knippenberg et al., 2004). Because of the importance of 
positive identity for leaders, there is a need to examine the factors influencing it. 

Gender is one potential aspect that may strongly influence the development of positive 
identity as a leader, because gender is known as a salient attribute influencing the way people 
think of leadership (Ayman & Korabik, 2010; DeRue et al., 2011), in that people evalu- 
ate male and female leaders differently. Eagly and Karau (2002) explain that people tend to 
perceive men’s gender role as similar to a leaders’ role, causing role incongruity for female 
leaders. Data demonstrates that, in 2015, only 14.2% of the top five leadership positions in 
American corporations were held by women (Egan, 2015). Globally, in 2014, women held 
only 24% of senior management positions (United Nations Women, 2016). Altogether, the 
arguments and the data indicate that gender may strongly influence the development of posi- 
tive identity as leaders. 

The second factor that may potentially affect the development of positive identity as lead- 
ers is traits. Traits contribute to individual differences in behaviour, shape consistency of 
behaviour over time, and produce stability of behaviour across situations (Feist & Feist, 
2008). Previous research indicates that conscientiousness, extraversion and neuroticism are 
all associated with leadership effectiveness (Judge et al., 2002; Ng et al., 2008). Thus, they may 
also be powerful factors in assisting individuals in constructing positive identity as leaders. 
Therefore, this study asks, “What are the relationships between positive identity as leaders, 
and gender and traits?” 

The current study makes use of social identity theory to explain how gender influences 
positive identity as a leader. Social identity proposes that the identity that individuals attach 
to themselves is related to the social roles to which they are assigned (Hogg & Terry, 2001; 
Karelaia & Guillén, 2014; Stets & Serpe, 2013). Every individual possesses multiple identities 
because every individual identifies him or herself with many social categories and has more 
than one social role. Each role has a set of meanings to which the individual attaches, and 
rules on how he or she should think, feel, and behave (Hogg & Terry, 2001; Stets & Serpe, 
2013). Considering the extreme differences in gender-typed and leader-typed roles, this often 
results in role incongruity (Eagly & Karau, 2002) or identity conflict (Karelaia & Guillén, 
2014). Stereotypically, people tend to expect women to be calm, warm and nurturing, which 
are communal traits, while they view leaders as having more agentic traits, such as being 
assertive, dominant and competitive (Gartzia & Baniandrés, 2015; Koenig et al., 2011). 

This agency-communion paradigm, as one example of leadership stereotypes, along with 
the think manager-think male and masculinity-femininity paradigms (Koenig et al., 2011), 
tends to view leaders as having more masculine traits than feminine traits, and thus being 
more in accordance with males than females. This tendency is demonstrated by Cuadrado 
et al. (2015), who show that masculine characteristics are perceived as more important than 
feminine characteristics for managerial positions. Beside masculine characteristics, effective 
leaders are also associated with a task-orientation style of leadership, which is, again, attached 
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to the male gender role rather than the female one (Vinkenburg et al., 2011). The existence 
of these stereotypes creates a double standard for women leaders. In order to be perceived 
as effective, women leaders have to show masculine characteristics and become more task- 
oriented, which does not fit their stereotypical gender role as females. This tendency is more 
prevalent in Eastern culture, which tends to emphasise the importance of accordance with 
societal norms (Jogulu & Wood, 2008). Based on the above, we posit that: 


H1: Leaders’ gender is significantly associated with positive identity as leaders, in that male 
leaders will have more positive identity as leaders than female leaders. 


The trait-based approach was the first theory introduced by scientists to characterise lead- 
ership and, although it has its critics (e.g. Zaccaro, 2007), this basic approach continues to 
play an important role in explanations of leadership theory (Judge et al., 2002). The five- 
factor model and the Big Five personality traits (Costa & McCrae, 1992) are considered the 
most prominent personality theory for their ability to integrate many traits into an integra- 
tive frame of thinking (Judge et al., 2002). Three traits that show consistent association with 
leadership effectiveness are neuroticism, extraversion and conscientiousness (Ng et al., 2008). 
Neurotic people tend to be anxious, temperamental, self-pitying, self-conscious, emotional, 
and vulnerable to stress-related disorders; people who score high on extraversion tend to be 
affectionate, jovial, talkative, joiners, and fun-loving; conscientiousness people are described 
as those who are ordered, controlled, organised, ambitious, achievement-focused, and self- 
disciplined (Feist & Feist, 2008). 

A study conducted by Judge et al. (2002) strongly supports the use of the Big Five per- 
sonality traits in examining the relationship between traits and leader identity. Their study 
found that extraversion, openness to experience, and conscientiousness were positively asso- 
ciated with leader effectiveness, while neuroticism was negatively related to leader effective- 
ness. Agreeableness, on the other hand, demonstrated an ambivalent relationship with leader 
effectiveness. Another study, conducted by Ng et al. (2008), found that neuroticism, extraver- 
sion, and conscientiousness were all associated with leader effectiveness. 

Arguably, if traits are related to leader effectiveness, they may also relate to the construc- 
tion of positive identity as a leader, through the processes of claiming and granting iden- 
tity as leaders (DeRue & Ashford, 2010). That is, leaders—those with certain traits—will 
be evaluated more positively by others and be granted the identity of leaders. For example, 
conscientious leaders who are well-organised and disciplined may show excellent perform- 
ance and be assessed more positively by others. These leaders may also attach positive valence 
to their leadership and, thus, progress the development of a positive leader identity. On the 
other hand, neurotic leaders may not be liked by their followers for their emotional and tem- 
peramental personality, and thus their followers may not grant them the identity of leaders. 
These leaders might also have a less positive attitude toward their identity as leaders because 
of their incapability to handle job-related stress well. Given the relationship between traits, 
performance and the process of granting and claiming positive identity as leaders, we further 
posit that: 


H2: Neuroticism is negatively associated with positive identity as leaders; 
H3: Extraversion is positively associated with positive identity as leaders; 
H4: Conscientiousness is positively associated with positive identity as leaders. 


2 METHOD 


2.1 Participants and procedure 


We surveyed 462 leaders employed at seven public and 17 private sector organisations in two 
big cities in Indonesia: Jakarta and Denpasar. Usable data was obtained from 315 leaders 
(147 responses were excluded due to being invalid and/or incomplete), giving a response rate 
of 68%. This represents a very good response rate, considering that the average response 
rate for research in which data is gathered from executives is just 32% (Cycyota & Harrison, 
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Table 1. Descriptive statistics, correlations and reliabilities. 


Variable Mean SD 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 Gender — = 1 

2 Leadership experience 4.96 141 0.04 1 

3 Number of levels 2.56 1.15 0.10 0.27** 1 

4 Conscientiousness 16.58 15.09 0.07 0.01 0.25** (0.64) 

5 Extraversion 469 0.74 0.03 0.16" 0.14*  0.36** (0.71) 

6 Neuroticism 3.65 1.40 0.13" 0.09 0.32**  0.42** 0.22** (0.70) 

7 Positive identity as leader 4.59 0.58 -0.039 0.12* 0.20** 0.40** 0.44** 0.17** (0.61) 


Note: n = 315; *p < 0.05; **p < 0.01; Cronbach’s alphas are in parentheses on the diagonal. 


2006). Participants’ mean age was 44 years old (SD = 8.46), and the majority of the sample 
was male (66%), married (91%), possessed Bachelor degrees (43%), had been working for 
more than 15 years with their current employers (46%), and had held their leadership posi- 
tion for 5-10 years (33%). Participants were employed in a variety of sectors (e.g. finance, 
tourism/hotel industries, and government offices). 

Participants (the leaders) provided ratings of their own positive identity as leaders. To 
measure traits, participants were asked to choose the answers that they felt most appropriate 
to their personality. To minimise the tendency to respond in a socially desirable way, partici- 
pants were urged in the instructions to answer as honestly as possible (Podsakoff et al., 2003). 
They were also assured that any use of data would adhere to strict requirements for confi- 
dentiality and anonymity. We also counterbalanced the order of the items to reduce eventual 
response bias effects related to survey design (Podsakoff et al., 2003). 


2.2 Measures 


All the scales used in this research were adapted from previous research, and underwent 
a back-to-back translation. All scales used a six-point Likert-type scale, ranging from 
1 (Strongly disagree) to 6 (Strongly agree). 

The scale for positive identity as leaders was adapted from Karelaia and Guillén (2014) 
and consisted of six items (Cronbach’s alpha = 0.61). A sample item was, “To lead other 
people is something I enjoy doing”. Traits were measured using an adaptation of the short 
version of the Big Five Inventory (Rammstedt & John, 2007), consisting of nine items (three 
per trait). An example from this scale is, “I rarely feel worried”. The reliability of these scales 
is depicted in Table 1. 


3 RESULTS 


3.1 Descriptive statistics and variable correlation 


Table 1 presents the means, standard deviations, reliabilities and correlations among the 
study variables. Consistent with previous research, length of leadership experience and the 
number of subordinate levels below the leaders were significantly related to positive identity 
as a leader (r = 0.12, p < 0.05, and r = 0.20, p < 0.05, respectively). This indicates that the 
leaders who have longer experience of leadership and more levels of subordinates perceive 
their leader identity more positively. Therefore, these two variables were controlled in the next 
round of statistical tests. 


3.2 Testing hypotheses 


To analyse the relationship between leaders’ gender, their traits and their positive identity as 
leaders, we conducted multiple regression analysis (see Table 2) with leadership experience 
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Table 2. Results of hierarchical regression analysis. 


Variable Step 1 Step 2 
Leadership experience 0.09 0.06 
Number of levels 0.17** 0.09 
Gender —0.07 
Conscientiousness 0.29** 
Extraversion 0.33** 
Neuroticism —0.06 
R 0.05 0.29 
df 2,295 6,291 


Note: *p < 0.05; **p < 0.01. 


and numbers of subordinate levels below the leaders as control variables. This model 
explains 29% of the variance of positive identity as a leader. Table 2 also shows that con- 
scientiousness (B = 0.29, p < 0.01) and extraversion (B = 0.33, p < 0.01) were significantly 
associated with positive identity as leaders (supporting Hypotheses 3 and 4). In contrast, 
the effect of neuroticism (B = —0.06, p > 0.05) and leaders’ gender (B = —0.07, p > 0.05) were 
not significant (contrary to Hypotheses | and 2). These results indicate that leaders’ gender 
does not predict the positivity of leader identity but some traits—specifically extraversion 
and conscientiousness—do. The model also shows that, in this model, length of leadership 
experience and the number of subordinate levels are not associated with positive identity 
as leaders. 


4 DISCUSSION 


Using surveys of 315 leaders in two big cities in Indonesia, the current research aimed to 
answer the question of the relationship between positive leader identity and gender and 
traits (conscientiousness, extraversion and neuroticism). Its results show that traits have a 
more prevalent role than gender in the development of positive identity as leaders. This study 
makes a significant contribution to the current debates concerning leadership theories in at 
least two areas. 

First, the study provides insights to the possibility of decreasing gender stereotypes in 
big cities in Indonesia toward more egalitarian gender-roles (i.e. tendency to treat males and 
females equally). Although, theoretically, gender has a strong power over positive identity 
as a leader, in the current study positive identity as a leader is not associated with gender. 
Apparently, there is no difference between males and females in the construction of positive 
identity as a leader in the current data set. Although it is surprising, this result is consistent 
with other studies that report these stereotypes as having decreased over time (Gartzia & 
Baniandrés, 2015; Li Kusterer et al., 2013; Schein, 2001). The current results are also consist- 
ent with Grant Thornton’s research that shows that 36% of senior managers in Indonesia 
are women, and the reasons many women advance themselves as leaders are their willingness 
to make a difference (47%) and to influence others (32%) (Priherdityo, 2016). It seems that 
women having aspirations to be leaders, at least in big cities in Indonesia, are becoming able 
to reach leadership positions and construct positive identities as leaders. 

Arguably, the results may not have shown similar trends if the research had been con- 
ducted in small cities, given the higher power distance culture of smaller cities in Indonesia. 
A comprehensive investigation of positive identity as leaders in smaller cities in Indonesia 
would be of value. It would also be interesting to see whether, in big cities, people are more 
ready to accept male leaders who tend to be more people-oriented than task-oriented (i.e. 
do not inhabit such stereotypical masculine roles). O’Neill and O’Reilly (2011) observed the 
emerging nature of this phenomenon and termed it ‘the backlash effect’. Future research 
may want to address this phenomenon in big cities in Indonesia. 
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Second, the current study extends previous research by showing that neuroticism has no 
relationship with positive identity as leaders. This result is not consistent with the previous 
research that has established a negative association between neuroticism and leadership effec- 
tiveness (Judge et al., 2002; Ng et al., 2008). One possible explanation is that neurotic people 
in Indonesia have effectively been trained to hide their emotions, given that the majority of 
Indonesian people tend to have neutral affect (Trompenaars & Woolliams, 2003). This causes 
the neurotic nature of their traits to not have the negative impact it usually does for people 
from more affective cultures (that are more expressive). Thus, the current study challenges the 
current understanding and questions the impact of neuroticism in different cultures: neutral 
vs affective ones. 

Another possible explanation for the lack of significant relationship between neuro- 
ticism and positive identity as leaders is that the neuroticism scale in the current study used 
only three items, which may not have been sufficient to capture the nature of the neurotic 
behaviour of the participants. Thus, the short-version measure of the Big Five scale that 
was used in this research may have been one of the limitations of the current study. Only 
three items were used to measure each trait, and the reliability for each trait, ranging from 
0.64 to 0.71, does not suggest very high reliability. Future research may want to consider 
the use of a larger version of the Big Five scale in order to create a comprehensive picture 
of each trait. 

Another limitation of the current study is the possibility of common method bias 
(Podsakoff et al., 2003), which occurs because both the outcome variable and the predictors 
are measured with the same method, which is a self-reporting scale. Although this limitation 
is acknowledged, it should be noted that the researchers have also taken extra effort to coun- 
terbalance the scale (Podsakoff et al., 2003) to reduce the impact of common method bias. By 
doing so, we would argue that the measurement technique used is the best we could achieve 
considering the nature of the variables involved. 


5 CONCLUSION 


The current study, which aimed to understand factors associated with positive identity as 
leaders, has been able to demonstrate that positive identity as leaders is associated with 
traits—specifically, conscientiousness and extraversion—and is not associated with gender. 
By so doing, this study contributes to the current debates on leadership theories by show- 
ing that there is a possibility of decreasing gender role stereotypes in leaders’ behaviour and 
attitudes, at least in big cities in Indonesia. The study also challenges the current wisdom as 
to the relationship between neuroticism and leaders’ behaviour and attitudes by arguing for 
the possibility that neuroticism may have different impacts on leaders in neutral cultures (as 
compared to affective cultures). Altogether, the study advances understanding of positive 
identity as leaders, and stimulates more debate about leadership theories. 
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ABSTRACT: This study was conducted in order to find the role of professional 
commitment as a mediator in relationship between job satisfaction and organisational com- 
mitment among lecturers in higher-education institutions. There were 328 lecturers from 
11 higher-education institutions in Jakarta, Tangerang, Denpasar, Jimbaran, and Padang 
who answered Organisational Commitment Scale, Job Satisfaction Survey, and Professional 
Commitment Scale. A simple mediation analysis was conducted using PROCESS macro. The 
results indicate positive significant effects of job satisfaction on professional commitment, 
professional commitment on organisational commitment, and job satisfaction on organisa- 
tional commitment. This study also found that professional commitment is a partial mediator 
in the relationship between job satisfaction and organisational commitment among lecturers 
in higher-education institutions. The implication is that higher-education institutions can 
enhance lecturers’ professional and organisational commitment by creating a more satisfying 
working environment. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Lecturers are essential part of higher education institutions. However, in fulfilling their duties, 
lecturers face various challenges and demands. They are expected to constantly expand and 
enhance their knowledge, to have strong willingness to do research, to further their educa- 
tion, to have public speaking skills, and to work with students with various characteristics 
and viewpoints. Lecturers also face challenges in developing creativity and innovation to for- 
mulate the right learning method and model to avoid monotony and students’ lack of enthu- 
siasm in classes (Billy, 2016). In fulfilling their obligations, oftentimes lecturers also need to 
bring their work home and continue their work after working hours (Seniati, 2010). 

As a result of the many demands and challenges that lecturers are facing, those who find 
it hard to adapt may decide to quit their teaching jobs and switch to other professions. This 
is observable in several cases where junior lecturers decided to quit their university teaching 
jobs because they failed to adapt to their job (Billy, 2016). Such failures at adaptation may 
be experienced in several forms, such as failing to acquaint with more senior lecturers, failing 
to handle inattentive students, and failing to adapt to the demands of the job (Billy, 2016). 
In addition, the relatively low salary that lecturers receive is also one of the reasons a lecturer 
might decide to quit and leave higher education institution. This indicates that the lecturers’ 
organisational commitment is still relatively low. 

Meyer & Allen (1991) define organisational commitment as the psychological construc- 
tion of the characteristics of the relationship between a member of an organisation and 
his organisation, which is implicated in the member’s decision to continue his membership 
in the organisation. Based on this definition, organisational commitment consists of three 
components, namely: affective, continuance, and normative commitment. Affective commit- 
ment is defined as an individual’s emotional, identification, and involvement ties with an 
organisation. Continuance commitment is defined as a calculation of loss and profit that one 
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gains upon leaving an organisation. Finally, normative commitment refers to the feeling of 
obligation that compels one to remain in an organisation. 

Lecturers’ organisational commitment is believed to benefit higher education institutions, 
because lecturers with a higher organisational commitment are more likely to put in more 
effort and commitment in the teaching process (Ali & Zafar, 2006) and can improve the stu- 
dents’ satisfaction (Xiao & Wilkins, 2015). In addition, lecturers with a higher organisational 
commitment tend to have better working performance (Ali & Zafar, 2006), which influences 
the performance and effectiveness of the faculty and university where they work (Jing & 
Zhang, 2014). Lecturers’ organisational commitment can also reduce the negative factors 
that disadvantage universities, such as turnover intentions (Ali & Zafar, 2006). Therefore, 
a study on the factors that influence lecturers’ organisational commitment is imperative. 

Studies with the objective of discovering factors influencing organisational commitments 
have been carried out by a number of researchers. Such studies have found that factors 
influencing organisational commitment among lecturers include the leadership style of the 
universities’ board of leaders (Othman, Mohammed & D’Silva, 2013), the locus of control 
on lecturers (Munir & Sajid, 2010), the perception of organisational support (Lew, 2009), 
opportunities for trainings, the perception of organisation’s fairness (Ali & Zafar, 2006), job 
satisfaction (Malik et al, 2010), and the lecturers’ professional commitment (Appaw-Agbola, 
Agbotse & Ayimah, 2013). 

One of the factors that have been predicted to influence lecturers’ organisational commit- 
ment is job satisfaction. Spector (1997) defines job satisfaction as an attitude that reflects 
one’s feelings on his/her job, both comprehensively and partially on various aspects or facets 
of the job. Job satisfaction comprises seven aspects or facets, namely the nature of work, 
supervision, coworkers, work facilities, rewards, promotions, and communication in the 
organisation (Spector, 1997). Tett & Mayer (1993) explain that a person who is satisfied with 
his/her job will be more committed to his/her organisation. In contrast, an individual dissatis- 
fied with his/her job will have a lower commitment to his/her job and will tend to be absent 
more often, and even think of leaving the organisation. This opinion is in alignment with 
the findings of Khan et al, (2014) that lecturers satisfied with their job, working conditions, 
incentives or rewards, relationships with supervisors, and promotions have a higher rate of 
organisational commitment and have a lower tendency to leave the university. A similar study 
was conducted by Malik et al, (2010) on lecturers in a Pakistani state university, with the 
results demonstrating that satisfaction on working conditions, incentives, and relationships 
with supervisor influence lecturers’ organisational commitments. 

On the other hand, research carried out by Niehoff (1997) on lecturers in a Jesuit Catholic 
University showed that the correlation between job satisfaction and organisational commit- 
ment is still relatively low. In fact, previous research by Curry, Wakefield, Price & Muelle 
(1986) found no significant relationship between job satisfaction and organisational commit- 
ment. This is in line with Luthans’ (2002) view that there are many cases where employees 
are satisfied with their jobs but still dislike their organisations. Yet the opposite can also be 
true, whereby many employees who are dissatisfied with their jobs still manage to stay in the 
organisation where they work. As a result, the strength of the relationship between job satis- 
faction and organisational commitment is still in question. 

Due to conflicting research findings on the relationship between job satisfaction and organ- 
isational commitment, the current study is intended to take a similar approach, yet develop 
it further by adding professional commitment as a mediator. Meyer, Allen & Smith (1993) 
define professional commitment as an individual’s desire to identify oneself to a certain pro- 
fession and remain as a member of that profession. Similar to organisational commitment, 
commitment to profession also consists of three components, namely affective, continuance, 
and normative commitment (Meyer et al, 1993). The affective professional commitment is 
defined as an individual’s emotional attachment to the profession he/she belongs to, his/her 
identification with the profession, and his/her involvement in the profession. Moreover, con- 
tinuance professional commitment is understood as an individual’s calculation of the poten- 
tial loss and profit if he/she leaves the profession; while normative professional commitment 
refers to the individual’s sense of obligation to remain in the profession. 
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Professional commitment is predicted to be a potential mediator in the connection between 
job satisfaction and organisational commitment, in which the initial job satisfaction of an 
individual contributes to his/her professional commitment before finally leading to organi- 
sational commitment. As explained by Meyer & Allen (1991), when employees feel that 
their working experience in the organisation meets their expectations and basic needs, they 
will tend to have a stronger professional commitment. This is also consistent with Shukla’s 
(2014) research findings that educators will give their best effort to be competent, thus hav- 
ing a high professional commitment. After their professional commitment is formed, their 
organisational commitment will also develop. As explained by Carson, Carson & Bedeian 
(1997), when an individual decides to remain in a profession (hence, a high professional 
commitment), other job alternatives will also decrease. With less alternatives, professional 
will prefer to stay in the organisation where he/she works, or in other words, will experi- 
ence an increase in his/her organisational commitment. Research by Bredillet & Dwivedula 
(2010) supports this finding, as they also found that an employee’s professional commitment 
can enhance his/her organisational commitment. 


2 METHODS 


This research involved 328 lecturers from 11 higher education institutions in Jakarta, 
Tangerang, Denpasar, Jimbaran, and Padang, as respondents. The lecturers were permanent 
lecturers who have been working at the institutions for more than two years and included 
those who were civil servants (PNS) and non-civil servants (Non-PNS). The higher educa- 
tion institutions consisted of State Universities (PTN), Private Universities (PTS), and Legal 
Entity State Universities (PTN-BH). 

The instruments used in this study were the Organisational Commitment Scale (OCS) by 
Seniati & Yulianto (2010), which was based on Meyer & Allen’s (1997) instrument; the Job 
Satisfaction Survey (JSS) by Seniati & Yulianto (2010) based on Spector’s (1997) instrument; 
and the Professional Commitment Scale (PCS) that was based on Meyer & Allen’s (1997) 
instrument. OCS consisted of 21 items spread across the three components as follows: affec- 
tive commitment (8 items), continuance commitment (7 items), and normative commitment 
(6 items). An example of an item from the OCS is, “I would be very happy to spend the 
rest of my career in this higher-education institution”. JJS also consisted of 21 items spread 
across seven facets that include the nature of work, supervision, coworkers, work facilities, 
rewards, promotions, and communication. Each facet consisted of 3 items. An example of 
an item from the JJS is, “I am satisfied working as a lecturer because I can interact with 
many people”. Meanwhile, professional commitment variables are measured using PCS from 
Meyer & Allen (1997) by modifying the word “organisation” contained in the item into “pro- 
fession”. PCS consisted of 23 items distributed across three components, namely the affec- 
tive commitment (8 items), continuance commitment (9 items), and normative commitment 
(6 items). An example of an item from the PCS is, “I do not feel emotionally attached to this 
profession”. Each item in all three measurement tools was scaled from 1 (strongly disagree) 
to 4 (strongly agree).All of the instruments were reliable (œ = 0.88 for OCS, œ = 0.91 for JSS, 
and a = 0.79 for PCS). 


3 RESULTS 


The statistical technique used to analyse data in this research is Simple Mediation Model Test 
using PROCESS macro introduced by Hayes (2008). Prior to carrying out a simple media- 
tion test using PROCESS macro, information on the demographic factors that influence 
organisational commitment as the dependent variable had to be identified so they could be 
used as control variables in the mediation test. Therefore, the researchers deemed it necessary 
to carry out mean difference tests of the organisational commitment for each demographic 
factor. The following are results from the mean difference tests: 
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Table 1. Comparison of organisational commitment means based on 
demographic data. 


Demographic data Mean Sign 

Sex 

Male 3.04 F = 9.36 (p = 0.00)** 
Female 2.91 

Educational level 

S2 2.95 F =2.69 (p = 0.10) 
S3 3.03 

Tenure 

Years 2.83 F = 18.00 (p = 0.00)** 
>10 years 3.02 

Marriage status 

Single 2.83 F= 1.17 (p = 0.31) 
Married 2.98 

Widower/Widow 3.02 


*p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 


Table 1 shows a significant difference of means in organisational commitment between 
male and female lecturer, with male lecturers displaying a higher organisational commit- 
ment level compared to female ones. In addition, a significant difference in the means of 
organisational commitment based on tenure was also found, where lecturers with longer 
job durations demonstrated higher organisational commitment. There was no significant 
mean difference in organisational commitment between different educational level and 
marriage status. Consequently, sex and tenure will be controlled in the simple mediation 
test. 

Prior to using a simple mediation test using PROCESS macro, a correlation test was first 
conducted to observe the relationships between the variables of interest. 

Table 2 shows significant positive correlations between job satisfaction and professional 
commitment (r = 0.47, p < 0.01); between professional commitment and organisational com- 
mitment (r = 0.66, p < 0.01); and between job satisfaction and organisational commitment 
(r=0.64, p < 0.01). The Simple Mediation Model Test was then carried out using PROCESS 
macro introduced by Hayes (2008). The model being tested was the influence of job satisfac- 
tion on organisational commitment mediated by professional commitment by controlling the 
demographic variables of sex and tenure. 

The analysis found a significant positive influence of job satisfaction on professional com- 
mitment (B = 0.36, p = 0.00, LLCI = 0.28, ULCI = 0.44). In addition, professional com- 
mitment was found to have a significant positive impact on organisational commitment 
(B = 0.58, p = 0.00, LLCI = 0.48, ULCI = 0.68). Furthermore, a significant positive influ- 
ence of job satisfaction on organisational commitment was discovered (B = 0.41, p = 0.00, 
LLCI = 0.33, ULCI = 0.49). 

Based on the results of mediation test, a mediating effect of professional commitment was 
shown to play a role in the relationship between job satisfaction and organisational commit- 
ment.The results are shown below. 

As shown in Table 4, the value of the indirect effect of job satisfaction on organisational 
commitment (B = 0.21, p = 0.00, LLCI = 0.15, ULCI = 0.29) suggests that professional 
commitment is a mediator in the relationship between work satisfaction and organisational 
commitment. However, the table also shows a significant direct effect of job satisfaction on 
organisational commitment (B = 0.41, p = 0.00, LLCI = 0.33, ULCI = 0.49). This implies 
that job satisfaction also directly influences organisational commitment without involving 
professional commitment. In other words, even without being mediated by professional 
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commitment, job satisfaction can still influence organisational commitment. Furthermore, 
the higher value of direct effect (41%) compared to the value of indirect effect (21%) indi- 
cates that the direct influence of job satisfaction on organisational commitment is larger 
compared to when the effect of job satisfaction is mediated by professional commitment. 
In conclusion, the results suggest that the role of professional commitment as a mediator 
in the relationship between job satisfaction and organisational commitment is relatively low 
and partial. 


Table 2. Correlation between research variables. 


Professional 
Job satisfaction commitment 
Job satisfaction 
Professional commitment 0.47** 
Organisational commitment 0.64** 0.66** 
*p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 
Table 3. Mediation test results. 
Outcome 
M (Professional commitment) Y (Organisational commitment) 
Antecedent B Se p B Se p 
X (Job satisfaction) 0.36 0.39 0.00 0.41 0.04 0.00 
M (Professional 0.58 0.05 0.00 
commitment) 
Sex (Control) —0.01 0.66 0.99 —1.09 0.62 0.08 
Tenure (Control) 1.25 0.71 0.08 1.67 0.68 0.01 
R°= 0.23 R? =0.59 


Table 4. Total effect, direct effect, and indirect effect of job 
satisfaction on organisational commitment. 


B P LLCI ULCI 
Total effect 0.62 0.00 0.53 0.70 
Direct effect 0.41 0.00 0.33 0.49 
Indirect effect 0.21 0.00 0.15 0.29 


Professional commitment 
a = 0.36 b=0.58 
Job satisfaction Organisational commitment 


c=0.41 
c` =0.21 


Figure 1. Result of mediation test. 
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4 DISCUSSION 


The results indicate that job satisfaction has a positive significant influence on profes- 
sional commitment. This result is consistent with the findings of previous research in 
Indian colleges (Shamina, 2014). Moreover, Shukla (2014) similarly reported that teachers 
who are satisfied with their jobs as educators (i.e., those having high level of job satisfac- 
tion) would give their best efforts to be competent and thus have higher commitment 
to their profession. When lecturers are able to enjoy their teaching activities in classes 
through which they experience happiness upon sharing their knowledge with students, 
satisfaction of their job would also be incurred. Subsequently, the lecturers’ job satis- 
factions are likely to enhance the quality of learning process in class and impact their 
students’ achievements (Qayyum, 2013). Students’ satisfactory achievements could also 
function as a non-financial reward for the lecturers, which in turn could enhance job 
satisfaction among lecturers. In addition, satisfaction in interacting with their colleagues 
(fellow lecturers) also plays a role in lecturers’ job satisfaction. When lecturers feel their 
job experience conforms to their expectations and fulfils their basic needs, they tend to 
be more committed to their profession. In other words, lecturers’ job satisfaction can also 
influence their professional commitment rate. 

This study also found that there is a significant positive influence of professional commit- 
ment on organisational commitment, which is also in alignment with other prior research 
findings. A study conducted by Bredillet and Dwivedula (2010) on 141 project workers, 
for example, demonstrated that an employee’s professional commitment could enhance 
his organisational commitment and therefore suggested no conflict between organisational 
and professional commitments. In other words, the higher one’s professional commitment 
is, the higher his/her organisational commitment. When one is satisfied with his/her job as 
a lecturer and is committed to the profession, subsequently his/her organisational commit- 
ment (i.e., the commitment to the university where he/she teaches) would also take form. 
Lecturers who decide to remain in their profession as educators (i.e., those with a high 
professional commitment) would need an institution wherein they are able to apply their 
skills and knowledge. In this case, universities are a medium for lecturers to develop their 
professionalism. When universities are able to provide a working environment that can 
facilitate the lecturers’ career development, these universities would therefore acquire the 
lecturers’ loyalty. In other words, the lecturers’ rate of organisational commitment would 
also increase. 

Furthermore, this research also discovered a significant positive influence of job sat- 
isfaction on organisational commitment. A similar research carried out on educational 
organisations by Anari (2012) in Iran, which involved English teachers in Senior High 
Schools, found a positive relationship between job satisfaction and organisational com- 
mitment. In Indonesia, research on the relationship between job satisfaction and organi- 
sational commitment in the scope of educational organisations have been conducted by 
Daniel & Purwanti (2015), which involved 183 administrative employees in a private uni- 
versity in Tangerang. The researchers reported a direct positive influence of job satisfac- 
tion on organisational commitment. In another study, Seniati (2006) also found that there 
was a positive influence of job satisfaction on organisational commitment among lecturers 
in Universitas Indonesia. 

Moreover, the present study also discovered that lecturers satisfied with their jobs in 
aspects such as job facets, relationships with coworkers and superiors, work facilities, incen- 
tives, promotions, and communication tended to have a higher organisational commitment. 
Adequate work facilities and trainings provided by the university to support the lecturers’ 
works could additionally enhance the lecturers’ organisational commitment (Ali & Zafar, 
2006). A possible explanation for such a trend is that lecturers who receive complete work 
facilities and trainings as well as adequate career development from the university feel they 
need to “give back” by staying loyal to the university and are thus more willing to contribute 
their best efforts for the university. 
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Finally, this research demonstrated that there is a partial role of professional commitment 
as a mediator in the relationship between job satisfaction and organisational commitment, as 
observed by the larger direct impact of job satisfaction on organisational commitment com- 
pared to when mediated by professional commitment. This is assumed to occur because 
professional and organisational commitments are both direct antecedents of organisational 
commitment. Therefore, multiple regression tests can potentially be carried out in future 
research to discover whether professional commitment or job satisfaction is a stronger pre- 
dictor for organisational commitment. 


5 CONCLUSIONS 


As previously stated, job satisfaction has been found to positively influence both profes- 
sional commitment and organizational commitment. In addition, professional commitment 
also positively influences organizational commitment. A mediation analysis showed that the 
relationship between job satisfaction and organizational commitment is partially mediated 
by professional commitment among lecturers in higher-education institutions. 
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ABSTRACT: This study was conducted to investigate the role of job satisfaction as a par- 
tial mediator in the relationship between psychological climate and organisational commit- 
ment. The study involved as respondents 328 lecturers who work in various higher education 
institutions. The measuring instruments used in the study were: (1) organisational commit- 
ment by Seniati and Yulianto (2010), based on Meyer and Allen (1997); (2) psychological cli- 
mate by Brown and Leigh, based on Kahn (1990); (3) job satisfaction by Seniati and Yulianto 
(2010), based on Spector (1997). The study results showed that there were significantly posi- 
tive effects of psychological climate on job satisfaction (B = 0.84, p < 0.05), and job satisfac- 
tion on organisational commitment (B = 0.47, p < 0.05). Furthermore, these findings also 
indicate that the influence of psychological climate on organisational commitment can occur 
through job satisfaction in higher education institutions (B = 0.23, p < 0.05). On the basis of 
these results, we encourage higher education institutions to enhance the level of job satisfac- 
tion and organisational commitment of their lecturers by creating an improved psychological 
climate for them. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The contemporary research on the subject of commitment within the scope of industrial 
and organisational psychology has been dominated by samples gathered from employees of 
corporate organisations. One type of organisation that has not been broadly discussed is the 
educational or academic organisation, such as universities, institutes and colleges. Existing 
studies have focused rather on the realm of education than its organisational management. 
Research on educational organisation is important due to its role as one of the functions 
that guarantees the well-being and quality of human life and social life; thus, the attention 
given by the educational organisation to its workers is of high importance as well. Seniati 
(2006) also points out that education facilitates preparation in relation to the incoming chal- 
lenges that result from the development of information, globalisation and free markets, as 
well as problems related to national peace and unity. Every nation is obliged to support and 
to enhance the capabilities of teachers and lecturers at every level of education in order to 
prepare its future generations. 

The profession of lecturer is a unique one in Indonesia, in which autonomy is conferred 
together with a complex role as a member of a faculty while being obligated to implement the 
values of Tridharma Perguruan Tinggi (three pillars of higher education: education, research, 
and community service). With globalisation and free movement of the workforce, challenges 
such as propositions to teach in neighbouring countries are also becoming more relevant. All 
of these challenges for the lecturer workforce in Indonesia have led us to study their organi- 
sational commitment. 

Meyer and Allen (1997) define commitment as a psychological condition or thought proc- 
ess that influences an individual’s tendency to maintain their membership of an organisa- 
tion. The concept of organisational commitment can be characterised in three components: 
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emotional ties with an organisation; a perceived obligation to stay in an organisation; the 
perceived cost of leaving an organisation. These three components are labelled as affective 
commitment, normative commitment, and continuance commitment, respectively (Meyer & 
Allen, 1997). 

We have observed that organisational commitment is one of the criteria that must be 
exhibited by a lecturer in order to propel their institution toward success. Research on the 
commitment of lecturers in the education world not only exerts a positive influence on the 
organisation, but also on the lecturers themselves and their students. A study within a uni- 
versity by Kushman (1992) revealed that a positive relationship exists between a lecturer’s 
commitment and their students’ achievement and work satisfaction, the lecturer’s own sat- 
isfaction, the lecturer’s perceived ability to complete tasks, and the lecturer’s expectations 
of their students’ achievement. Just as low organisational commitment on the part of an 
employee will have a negative effect on a company, so a low organisational commitment on 
the part of lecturers will also bring disadvantages to an institution or university. With low 
organisational commitment there is a greater possibility that lecturers will leave a university, 
taking with them their knowledge, research, and experience (Zafar, 2006). 

Organisational commitment may develop in an individual due to several factors: work- 
life quality (Farid et al., 2014), empowerment (Gohar et al., 2015), autonomy (Gohar et al., 
2015; Kroner, 2015), personality traits (Seniati, 2006; Hutapea, 2012) and job satisfaction 
(Seniati, 2006; Zafar, 2006; Bozeman & Gaughan, 2011; Daniel & Purwanti, 2015). Stud- 
ies on lecturer’s commitment in Indonesia also show that personal traits such as kindness 
may have a positive influence on that commitment (Seniati, 2006). Another antecedent that 
influences the organisational commitment of lecturers is the internal push from within them- 
selves. Kroner (2015) found that instrinsic motivation brings significant positive impact to 
the organisational commitment of lecturers in India. This arises because lecturers enjoy the 
act of teaching and are less interested in its economic aspects. Kroner added that perceptions 
of the possession of competence and of involvement can also influence organisational com- 
mitment. In Kroner’s study, perceived involvement referred to the extent to which lecturer’s 
hard work affected the university. This aspect is similar to the concept of contribution to 
psychological climate that is proposed in this study, which is how far the contribution of 
employees to their company brings meaningful impact. 

Kahn (1990) explained that psychological climate represents the engagement and disen- 
gagement that an individual has in relation to their job. This individual engagement is closely 
related to the affective side of a person, such as their feelings or emotions toward something 
in their work environment. A further example could be whether they feel their work is appre- 
ciated and what the work means to the company. The feeling of being able to express oneself 
safely and organise one’s own job can provide comfort to an individual. 

Several aspects of psychological climate were explained by Brown and Leigh (1996). A first 
aspect is psychological safety, which refers to the ability to reveal and engage oneself without 
fear and negative consequences on self-image, status, or career. A second aspect is psycho- 
logical meaningfulness, which describes someone’s feelings about what their physical, cogni- 
tive, and emotional investment means for the company they are working for. These are the 
two aspects that we assume to be indirectly influencing an individual’s will to stay in an 
organisation. 

The relationship between lecturers’ psychological climate and their commitment to their 
educational organisation is indirect in nature. We assume that this relationship can be affected 
by other aspects; for example, facilities or relationships with peers or supervisors. Adequate 
facilities, supportive peers, or fair compensation for efforts tend to encourage lecturers to 
stay at the university for which they are working. Biswas and Varma (2007) observed that 
employees’ perceived psychological climate significantly influences their organisational citi- 
zenship behaviour and job satisfaction, thus having a positive effect on their performance. 
We suspect that this relationship may be influenced by other aspects that need to be evaluated 
further. Therefore, we propose job satisfaction as the mediator variable in the relationship 
between lecturers’ psychological climate and their organisational commitment in universities. 
This proposition is supported by the finding that job satisfaction may influence individual’s 
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behaviour toward a job and other job aspects (Spector, 1997). Meanwhile, as well as the 
external organisation, job satisfaction is also determined by internal factors, which prompt 
certain emotions that direct organisational commitment (Mowday et al., 1979). 

According to the Law of the Republic of Indonesia No. 14 of 2005 on Teachers and Lec- 
turers, a lecturer is a professional teacher and scientist whose main tasks include transform- 
ing, developing and disseminating science, technology and arts through education, research 
and community service. Every lecturer must have academic qualifications in the form of a 
diploma at an academic education level that suits the type, level, and unit of formal educa- 
tion in which they are assigned. Besides academic qualifications, lecturers and teachers must 
also have competency, which is defined as the set of knowledge, abilities and behaviours 
that must be owned, embodied and mastered by lecturers and teachers in carrying out their 
professional tasks. Article 45 of the Law of the Republic of Indonesia No. 14 of 2005 on 
Teachers and Lecturers states that a lecturer must have academic qualifications, competency, 
a teaching certificate, physical and spiritual well-being, and must satisfy other qualifications 
put forward by the higher education unit in which they are assigned, as well as the capability 
to achieve national education. 

According to Mintzberg (1993) universities are educational organisations with a structure 
of professional bureaucracy. In such structures, many types of job are rather stable and pre- 
dictable. However, due to the complexity of the dynamics of such jobs, there is a need for 
supervision by the operators of those jobs. In this context, operators refers to the people who 
hold the knowledge and ability to conduct the function of the job. In this case, these people 
are lecturers. 

Organisational commitment is a psychological state that (a) characterises the employee’s 
relationship with the organisation, and (b) has implications for the decision to continue 
membership in the organisation (Meyer & Allen, 1997). As we have already indicated, 
there are three components of organisational commitment: affective (individual emotional 
ties, identification, and involvement within an organisation), normative (the obligation to 
stay in an organisation), and continuance (the individual perception of cost of leaving an 
organisation). 

In this study, psychological climate is the perception by lecturers of their job context that 
influences their psychological processes, leading either to engagement or disengagement from 
that job (Kahn, 1990). In this study, we refer to the development of Kahn’s theory by Brown 
and Leigh (1996), which divides each of the psychological safety and meaningfulness aspects 
described above into three dimensions. An individual will feel that his/her job is meaningful 
if the job is challenging, yields contribution, and also results in recognition. 

According to Spector (1997), job satisfaction is simply how people feel about their jobs 
and different aspects of their jobs. We conclude that job satisfaction is an attitude by which 
an individual expresses their feelings toward a job in general, or even toward specific aspects 
of each job. Spector (1997) divided job satisfaction into nine aspects, namely, pay, promo- 
tion, supervision, nature of work, communication, fringe benefits, rewards, operating proce- 
dures, and co-workers. 


2 METHODS 


This study employed a quantitative approach. Respondents were lecturers from public and 
private universities selected on the basis of two main criteria: those who had been employed 
for more than two years, and who were either civil servants (PNS) or non-civil servants (non- 
PNS). The selected sampling technique was a non-probability sampling, that is, sampling 
based on availability. We employed three main questionnaires as our measurement tools. The 
questionnaires concerned organisational commitment, as designed by Seniati and Yulianto 
(2010) with 21 items (ot = 0.88), psychological climate, as designed by Brown and Leigh (1996) 
with 21 items (a = 0.89), and job satisfaction, as designed by Seniati and Yulianto (2010) with 
21 items (a = 0.91). These questionnaires use Likert-type scales of 1 (Strongly disagree) to 
4 (Strongly agree). We employed a simple mediator technique to answer the research question, 
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which was whether job satisfaction functions as a mediator in the relationship between psy- 
chological climate and organisational commitment. The data was processed and analysed 
statistically using IBM SPSS software with the PROCESS add-on macro by Hayes (2013). 


3 RESULTS 


Of the 542 questionnaires distributed, 420 (77%) were completed and returned to us. How- 
ever, only 328 qualified for processing. Table 3 shows the positive correlation between psy- 
chological climate and organisational commitment (r = 0.55, p < 0.05). Similar correlation is 
also apparent between job satisfaction and organisational commitment (r = 0.64, p < 0.05). 
Finally, another positive correlation also appears between psychological climate and job sat- 
isfaction (r = 0.74, p < 0.05). 

Thus, the prerequisite of the mediation test has been fulfilled with these three positive cor- 
relations amongst the studied variables. The result of our analysis concerning the mediation 
effect of job satisfaction on organisational commitment can be observed in Table 2. 

Table 2 shows the result of our model evaluation, which indicates that job satisfaction 
mediates the relationship between psychological climate and organisational commitment. 
The result demonstrates that the value of psychological climate has a significant direct effect 
on job satisfaction (p < 0.05). The influence of job satisfaction on organisational commit- 
ment is also proven (p < 0.05). Interestingly, the influence of psychological climate on organi- 
sational commitment is also significant and positive (p < 0.05). Based on the same table, 
we can also explain that the relationship between psychological climate and organisational 
commitment mediated by job satisfaction significantly controls the demographic element 
of tenure (p < 0.05). Gender, on the other hand, appears to have insignificant effects on the 
tested model. Table 3 provides a better picture of the measured effects. 

Based on Table 3, we may infer the mediation effect of job satisfaction from psychological 
climate toward organisational commitment in terms of total effect (Effect = 0.63, SE = 0.05, 
p < 0.05), direct effect (Effect = 0.23, SE = 0.07, p < 0.05), and indirect effect (Effect = 0.40, 


Table 1. Correlation between variables (N = 328). 


Job 
Organisational commitment Psychological climate satisfaction 


Organisational commitment 1 
Psychological climate 0.55** 1 
Job satisfaction 0.64** 0.74** 1 


**Correlation becomes significant when p < 0.01 (2-tailed). 


Table 2. Results of mediation. 


Outcome 

M (Job satisfaction) Y (Organisational commitment) 
Antecedent Coeff. Std. error p Coeff. Std. error p 
X (Psychological 0.84 0.04 < 0.05 0.23 0.07 < 0.05 
climate) 
M (Job satisfaction) 0.47 0.06 < 0.05 
Gender -1.17 0.72 >0.05 
Tenure 2.40 0.78 < 0.05 

R? =0.54 ?=0.42 

F (3, 324) = 133.11, p < 0.05 F (4, 323) = 64.27, p < 0.05 
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Table 3. Effects. 


Effect Coeff. LLCI ULCI Remarks 


Total effect: 0.63 0.52 0.73 -— 
Psychological climate—Organisational 

commitment 

Direct effect: 0.23 0.08 0.37 - 
Psychological climate—Organisational 

commitment 

Indirect effect: 0.40 0.29 0.53 Partial 
Psychological climate—Organisational mediation 
commitment due to Job satisfaction 


Notes: Coeff. is B-value; LLCI = Lower-Level Confidence Interval; ULCI = Upper-Level Confidence 
Interval. 


SE = 0.07, p< 0.06). All three effects can also explain the role of job satisfaction as a mediator 
through observation of the range of the Lower-and Upper-Level Confidence Interval (LLCI 
and ULCI) values, both of which fall in the positive region. 

The mediator role of job satisfaction can be observed from the increasing value of direct 
effect (0.23) with respect to indirect effect value (0.4), which suggests that the relationship 
between psychological climate and organisational commitment may be mediated through 
job satisfaction. However, this mediator role is only partial, due to an insignificant change 
of p-value either before or after the application of control to the mediator (Hayes, 2013). 
Therefore, job satisfaction does have a role as partial mediator in the relationship between 
psychological climate and organisational commitment. 


4 DISCUSSION 


Our study has revealed the role of job satisfaction as a partial mediator on the relationship 
between psychological climate and organisational commitment. This finding is in agreement 
with Parker et al. (2003), who found that an employee’s psychological climate effect is medi- 
ated by the employee’s work attitude and motivation. Kopelman et al. (1990) also revealed 
that the relationship between psychological climate and dominant organisational behaviour, 
for example, performance and organisational membership, is actually mediated by cognitive 
and affective conditions, such as invidual work motivation, work satisfaction, and involve- 
ment. A study by Wang and Ma (2013), based on similar concepts and focused on the role of 
job satisfaction on psychological climate in relation to innovation and tendency to leave the 
company, also showed that job satisfaction takes a role as mediator. 

This study is a follow up to a previous study by Seniati (2006) about lecturers’ experiences. 
With respect to this previous study, the additional value obtained in the present study is the 
finding of a direct relationship between psychological climate and organisational commit- 
ment, which was not available from the previous study. This direct effect of psychological 
climate on organisational commitment, which appears to be significant, is probably the rea- 
son why job satisfaction functions only as a partial mediator. Furthermore, a difference exists 
between the theoretical background used in this study and that in Seniati (2006), which may 
also be a factor in the emergence of a direct relationship between psychological climate and 
organisational commitment. 

Compared to generic employee types, greater variation and autonomy in how lecturers 
carry out their work tasks may generate a greater sense of comfort in such individuals. The 
perception by which lecturers feel that their contribution is meaningful and significant may 
affect the goals of their university. More often than not, lecturers that have already developed 
ties with their job voluntarily apply their creativity and expertise in their workplace. As stated 
by Kataria et al. (2013a, 2013b), an employee’s identification with their role and feelings in 
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the workplace will facilitate a condition of psychological meaningfulness in achieving their 
work goals. 

Through the correlation between demographic factors and organisational commitment, 
we put gender and working period as controlled data. Statistical analysis shows that gen- 
der, on the one hand, does not affect the relationship between psychological climate and 
organisational commitment that is mediated by job satisfaction. This finding is in agreement 
with Kaselyte and Malukaite (2013), who also found that there was no significant difference 
between the organisational commitment of male and female lecturers. On the other hand, 
working period showed a significant effect on the relationship between psychological climate 
and organisational commitment. This finding is consistent with the the result of English 
et al. (2010), who found that working period significantly affected the relationship between 
psychological climate and affective organisational commitment. 


5 CONCLUSION 


Based on our study, it can be concluded that job satisfaction functions as a partial mediator in 
the relationship between psychological climate and organisational commitment of lecturers 
in universities. The results of correlation tests also show that psychological climate exhibits 
a positive and significant effect on job satisfaction. Finally, we also found that psychological 
climate has a positive and significant influence on organisational commitment. 


5.1 Future research 


Our study leaves some room for improvement. The measurement method could be improved 
by taking into account the aspect of common method bias, which may be achieved by sep- 
arating dependent and independent variables. More supervision could be imposed on the 
completion of the questionnaires. Coordination with the universities involved should be fre- 
quent, to ensure the maximum number of fully answered questionnaires. Furthermore, the 
process of selection of the universities to be involved in sampling must be done carefully. We 
also suggest that data collection should involve more than just questionnaires. A number of 
interviews with samples should improve the measured constructs. 

It should be noted that there are several conceptual similarities between the variables of 
psychological climate and job satisfaction which we apply in this study. Psychological climate 
is a concept which is measured at an individual level. Future studies should consider other 
concepts that are measured at a group or organisational level: organisational climate, innova- 
tion climate and peer relationships could be considered. Doing so may help the universities 
involved to evaluate group or organisational aspects that need improvement. 

We consider affective commitment is the most important commitment in leading an indi- 
vidual to stay in an organisation. Strong emotional ties to a job will incentivise people to 
put more effort into supporting the purpose of their organisations. Allen and Meyer (1990) 
showed that employees exhibiting affective commitment would apply extra effort to finishing 
their tasks, increasing the organisation’s effectiveness and showing their best behaviour in 
order to preserve their relationship with the organisation for which they work. In terms of 
lecturers with stronger continuance commitment than affective commitment, which empha- 
sises on aspect of cost or lack of job vacancy, we assume that lecturers decide to stay out of 
necessity. The productivity and work output quality of those who stay due to continuance 
commitment are questionable because their motivation to be involved and be part of the 
university is not as strong as those with strong affective commitment. 

Based on this study, universities and other higher educational institutions need to pay 
attention to more supportive management to create a better psychological climate for their 
lecturers. Universities, such as those involved in this study, need to improve the work facili- 
ties provided for their lecturers. Our study shows that affective commitment is still the most 
important organisational commitment in explaining lecturers’ commitment to universities. 
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Consequently, universities need to consider those aspects that promote the growth of affective 
commitment by creating better psychological climate conditions as well as paying attention 
to the job satisfaction of their lecturers. 
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Convergent evidence: Construct validation of an Indonesian 
version of interpersonal and organisational deviance scales 
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ABSTRACT: The phenomenon of illegitimate and potentially damaging work behaviours 
by employees is prominent in the Indonesian workplace and can be categorised as Coun- 
terproductive Work Behaviour (CWB). Such employees potentially harm the organisation, 
members of the organisation, service users, and organisations as a whole. The Interpersonal 
and Organisational Deviance Scales of Bennett and Robinson (2000) provide a measure- 
ment tool that is widely used in the study of CWB. Unfortunately, the adaptation of this 
tool in an Indonesian language version does not currently have any construct validity. In 
this study, a construct validation, based on previous research, is conducted of this version, 
using the established relationship between CWB and personality (traits). The results of this 
study showed that the Interpersonal and Organisational Deviance Scales in an Indonesian 
language version are supported by convergent evidence from conscientiousness, agreeable- 
ness, and neuroticism traits. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Behaviour of an illegitimate nature that acts in opposition to the goals or interests of an 
organisation and that has the potential to harm the organisation or its members is defined 
as Counterproductive Work Behaviour (CWB). Concepts that aim to explain CWB include 
behavioural reactions to organisational frustration (Spector, 1975; Storms & Spector, 1987), 
deviant workplace behaviour (Robinson & Bennett, 1995), organisational misbehaviour 
(Vardi & Wiener, 1996), organisation retaliation behaviour (Skarlicki & Folger, 1997), coun- 
terproductive behaviour at work (Fox & Spector, 1999; Sackett, 2002; Sackett & DeVore, 
2001), and general counterproductive behaviour (Marcus & Schuler, 2004). 

Of these concepts, deviant workplace behaviour (Bennett & Robinson, 2000; Robinson & 
Bennett, 1995) is most frequently referred to by researchers (Belschak & Den Hartog, 2009; 
Brown, 2012; Chang & Smithikrai, 2010; Fox & Spector, 1999; Jensen & Patel, 2011; 
Langkamp Jacobson, 2009; Neff, 2009; Sackett, 2002; Sakurai & Jex, 2012; Smithikrai, 2008) 
in order to illustrate CWB. Deviant workplace behaviour is defined by Robinson and Bennett 
(1995, p. 556) as behaviour that runs contrary to the norms of, and has the potential to harm, 
an organisation, its members or both. In this context, norms can refer to policies, regulations 
or procedures, either formal or informal. 

In Indonesia, CWB is an observable phenomenon in both state and private entities. Tak- 
ing the example of government, of 286 reports (complaints) submitted to the Indonesian 
Ombudsman, protracted delays, with 165 cases, accounted for the majority (Lenny, 2011). 
Besides protracted delays, other complaints included abuse of authority, demands for money, 
goods or services, deviation from procedure, and non-compliance (RMOL, 2012a, 2012b). 
In the private sector, meanwhile, complaints included wasting time chatting or failing to 
come back from lunch within the given time, gossiping about other staff’s private lives dur- 
ing working hours, spending time on internet sites (Facebook, news sites, YouTube, etc.), or 
sending private emails unrelated to professional duties (Delfina, 2013). 
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To further research into CWB in Indonesia, researchers recognised the need to come up 
with a definitive CWB scale or measurement, amalgamated from the CWB scales already in 
existence. Research into CWB has resulted in at least four measurement methods, namely: 
(a) Interpersonal and Organisational Deviance Scales (Bennett & Robinson, 2000); (b) Coun- 
terproductive Work Behaviour Checklist (CWB-C) (Spector et al., 2006); (c) Counterproduc- 
tive Work Behaviour Interview (Roberts et al., 2007); (d) Past or Sustained Cases of CWBs 
(Oppler et al., 2008). 

Of these four CWB measurement tools, Interpersonal and Organisational Deviance 
Scales is the most used. Several studies using Interpersonal and Organisational Deviance 
Scales have reported a high level of internal consistency in the measurements, as shown here: 
CWB-O = 0.92, CWB-I = 0.90 (Bowling & Eschleman, 2010); CWB-I = 0.84, CWB-O = 0.85 
(Bowling et al., 2011); CWB-I = 0.78, CWB-O = 0.77 (Brown, 2012); CWB = 0.93 (Chang & 
Smithikrai, 2010); CWB-O = 0.81, CWB-I = 0.78 (Evans, 2006); CWB = 0.85 (Kwok et al., 
2005); CWB-O = 0.72, CWB-I = 0.86 (Mount et al., 2006); CWB = 0.93 (Smithikrai, 2008). 

Other studies—Fox and Spector (1999), Jensen and Patel (2011), Kelloway et al. (2010), 
Langkamp Jacobson (2009), Neff (2009), and Sakurai and Jex (2012)—have also used this 
measurement, but did not report on internal consistency. 

As such, in this study, the researchers will adapt this frequently used tool. In adapting 
the Interpersonal and Organisational Deviance Scales, the researchers will retest the internal 
consistency of two dimensions of it, and will also test the validity of the construct, especially 
in relation to convergent evidence. It is hoped that through this study, measurement of the 
CWB phenomenon in Indonesia can better meet validity and reliability criteria. 


1.1 Deviant workplace behaviour concepts as a basic framework for the measurement of 
counterproductive work behaviour 


The term deviant workplace behaviour is used by Robinson and Bennett (1995) to illustrate 
employee behaviour with the potential to occasion organisational losses. As a concept, devi- 
ant workplace behaviour is defined by Robinson and Bennett (1995, p. 556) as spontaneous 
behaviour that contravenes the norms of an organisation and has the potential to harm an 
organisation, its members or both. In this context, norms can refer to policies, regulations, or 
procedures, whether formal or informal. 

In their article, Robinson and Bennett employed the typology of deviant workplace behav- 
iour with dimensions based on the gravity (minor vs serious) and the target of the behaviour 
(organisational vs interpersonal). Using these two dimensions, deviant workplace behaviour 
can be divided into four categories, namely, (a) production deviance (minor organisational 
deviance), (b) property deviance (serious organisational deviance), (c) political deviance 
(minor interpersonal deviance) and (d) personal aggression (serious interpersonal deviance). 

Behaviour classified as production deviance (minor organisational deviance) includes: day- 
dreaming or idling instead of working; complaining about insignificant matters at work; 
deliberately coming in late to work or coming back late from breaks; deliberately ignoring the 
instructions of superiors; not coming into work on a false pretence of illness. Property devi- 
ance (serious organisational deviance) includes stealing property or belongings from work, 
and attempting to defraud employers. 

Behaviour classified as political deviance (minor interpersonal deviance) includes playing 
practical jokes at work and failing to help coworkers. Examples of behaviour in the final 
category, of personal aggression (serious interpersonal deviance), are threatening colleagues 
with violence, arguing at work, and verbally abusing coworkers. 

Based on a study of measurement formulation carried out by Bennett and Robinson (2000), 
deviant workplace behaviour can also be divided into two simpler categories: interpersonal 
deviance (behaviour with the potential to harm individuals/members of an organisation) and 
organisational deviance (behaviour with the potential to harm the organisation). Behaviour 
classified as interpersonal deviance includes: (a) publicly embarrassing colleagues; (b) using 
aggressive or hateful language at work; (c) acting or speaking rudely to colleagues; (d) losing 
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one’s temper while at work; (e) distancing or refusing to communicate with a colleague based 
on their ethnicity, religion or race; (f) playing a practical joke on a colleague. 

Meanwhile, behaviour considered as organisational deviance includes: (a) putting little 
effort into one’s work, including arriving late, extending breaks and leaving early; (b) passing 
off work to colleagues; (c) working on a personal matter during working hours or using office 
facilities for personal matters; (d) failing to follow instructions; (e) littering the work environ- 
ment; (f) gossiping or spreading unflattering rumours about the company. 


1.2 Construct validity (convergent evidence) 


Convergent evidence is one of the six types of evidence that can be used to prove the con- 
struct validity of a measurement. Convergent evidence is the condition in which a meas- 
urement: (a) bears a positive correlation with a measurement deemed to measure the same 
construct; (b) bears a negative correlation with a measurement deemed to measure an oppos- 
ing construct; or (c) when studied, produces the same results as earlier research using the 
same construct (Cohen & Swerdlik, 2009). 

In this study, the researchers intend to test the construct validity (convergent evidence) 
resulting from their adaptation of the measurement of counterproductive work behaviour. 
Previous research has shown a consistent relationship between CWB measurement and indi- 
vidual traits; the results of previous studies in this area are outlined in the remainder of this 
section. 


1.3 Personality and CWB 


A number of studies have identified the role of personality in counterproductive work behav- 
iour. Based on research, the personality traits most significant to CWB are conscientiousness, 
agreeableness (Bolton et al., 2010; Mount et al., 2006; Salgado, 2002; Sulea et al., 2010), and 
neuroticism/emotional stability (Penney, 2003; Spector & Fox, 2002). Explanations of the 
effects of each of these personality traits on CWB are explained in the following subsections 
as a bar for the testing of construct validity (convergent evidence). 


1.4 Conscientiousness and CWB 


The meta-analysis carried out by Sulea et al. (2010) shows that low levels of conscientious- 
ness are associated with high levels of CWB. This is consistent with previous research carried 
out by Moser et al. (1998), which showed a link between the personality trait of conscien- 
tiousness and CWB (theft and uncooperativeness). This was also shown by Salgado (2002), 
who noted that the lower the level of conscientiousness, the greater the chance the individual 
would engage in deviant CWB. 

In subsequent years, CWB was categorised into two, namely organisational CWB (CWB-O) 
and interpersonal CWB (CWB-I). Conscientiousness has a low correlation with CWB-I but 
not with CWB-O. Low levels of conscientiousness result in delayed completion of tasks, a 
lack of discipline with regard to working hours, and absenteeism (Bolton et al., 2010; Mount 
et al., 2006). 

The influence of conscientiousness on CWB was also explained by Yang and Diefend- 
orff (2009), who noted that conscientiousness was a moderator of negative emotions within 
CWB. According to this model, which prevailed for a decade (Fox et al., 2001; Penney & 
Spector, 2002, 2005, 2008; Spector et al., 2006), CWB is influenced by negative emotions. 
According to the research of Yang and Diefendorff (2009), if an individual has high levels of 
conscientiousness, negative emotions will not be a significant factor in themselves. 

This can be better understood by recognising the sub-trait of deliberation within the per- 
sonality trait of conscientiousness. Individuals with high levels of conscientiousness tend to 
plan and consider their actions before they take them. When an individual with a high level of 
conscientiousness experiences negative emotions, they consider the effects of the CWB they 
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are to engage in, allowing them to become aware of the harmful effects the behaviour would 
have on themselves, others or the organisation. Based on these considerations, individuals 
with high levels of conscientiousness are much less likely to escalate their negative emotions 
into CWB. A similar explanation results from consideration of a study showing that consci- 
entiousness acts as a moderator between neuroticism and CWB (Bowling et al., 2011). 

If the individual has a high level of conscientiousness, this trait also serves as a moderator 
of work stressors. Work stressors refer to the various obstacles, limits or conflicts encoun- 
tered by individuals in carrying out their duties or work. Within the trait of conscientious- 
ness there is a sub-dimension of achievement-striving (Costa & McCrae, 1992), which has 
other indications: high motivation in carrying out tasks, the desire to complete tasks, and the 
desire for future success. 

Individuals with high levels of conscientiousness are strongly driven to overcome the work 
stressors they encounter. This desire is part of individual ambition. As such, for individuals 
with high levels of conscientiousness, work stressors increase drive, fuelling the desire to 
overcome challenges, meaning that such individuals demonstrate work behaviours opposite 
to CWB. 

Based on the results of studies explaining the link between conscientiousness and CWB, this 
study (testing construct validity, convergent evidence) proposes the following hypothesis: 


e H: There is a negative correlation between the personality trait of conscientiousness and 
CWB; the relationship between the personality trait of conscientiousness and CWB-O is 
stronger than the link between the personality trait of conscientiousness and CWB-I. 


1.5 Agreeableness and CWB 


As with the personality trait of conscientiousness, the influence of the trait of agreeableness 
on CWB was first tested more than a decade ago. Based on the results of a study by Moser 
et al. (1998), it may be stated that the lower the agreeableness of an individual, the greater 
the likelihood that they will engage in CWB (especially as regards uncooperative behav- 
iour). Uncooperativeness can be understood by identifying characteristics of compliance/ 
conformity as characteristics of an individual with the personality trait of agreeableness. 
Disagreeable individuals are less likely to conform to group norms. 

Research by Bolton et al. (2010) and Mount et al. (2006) on the influence of agreeableness 
on CWB involved classifying CWB into behaviour that has a negative effect on the work 
system/organisation (CWB-O), and behaviour that has a negative effect on interpersonal 
relationships (CWB-I). Both groups of researchers explained that the personality trait of 
agreeableness has a direct effect on CWB-I. Meanwhile, Mount et al. also showed that the 
personality trait of agreeableness has an indirect effect on CWB-O. 

Individuals with high levels of agreeableness tend to have high levels of trust in others 
(Costa & McCrae, 1992), including management figures. Besides this, they also tend to more 
readily feel warmth towards and satisfaction in others, and to feel that management figures 
are working for the good of employees. This trust/belief leads the individual employee to 
better accept the efforts of management figures and, thus, feelings of injustice or negative 
emotions are lower or better managed, and therefore do not lead to CWB-I. Agreeableness 
is an indication of the extent to which individuals have high levels of tender-mindedness 
and modesty. As such, when highly agreeable individuals experience negative emotions, these 
emotions are not taken out on others in the form of CWB (harsh behaviour towards other 
people/colleagues). Put otherwise, even when such individuals experience negative emotions, 
the emotions remain within the realm of their private experience, and are not realised in the 
form of CWB. 

Based on the results of research into the link between agreeableness and CWB, this study 
(testing construct validity, convergent evidence) posits the hypothesis that: 


e H,: There is a negative correlation between agreeableness and CWB; the negative correla- 
tion between agreeableness and CWB-I is greater than that between agreeableness and 
CWB-O. 
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1.6 Neuroticism and CWB 


Studies on the personality trait of neuroticism and CWB have also been ongoing for more 
than a decade. A study by Spector and Fox (2002) was one of the first reports into the 
relationship between neuroticism and CWB. Individuals with high levels of neuroticism are 
indicated by the characteristic sub-trait of anger, including being quick to anger and dis- 
appointment. As well as the sub-trait of anger, individuals with high levels of neuroticism 
also demonstrate the sub-trait of anxiety (including nervousness and worrying about future 
events). 

Spector and Fox (2002) show that various organisational situations (organisational con- 
straint, job stressors, organisational injustice, and violation of psychological contract) are 
among the factors that give rise to a range of negative emotions in individuals with high levels 
of neuroticism. Negative emotions or negative affectivity experienced by such individuals is 
further explained as a proximal cause of CWB (Dalal, 2005). 

After Spector and Fox (2002), continued studies on the links between neuroticism 
and CWB focused on negative emotions and negative affectivity (Bowling & Eschleman, 
2010; Penney, 2003). In meta-analysis studies of CWB, discussion of neuroticism as a 
characteristic linked to negative emotional reactions tends to use the term negative affec- 
tivity (Kaplan et al., 2009; Sulea et al., 2010). Other terms used in relation to neuroticism 
include emotional stability/instability (Jensen & Patel, 2011; Penney et al., 2011). The 
development of the use of the concept of emotional stability/instability as an alterna- 
tive term to neuroticism and negative affectivity can be understood with reference to 
the concepts of vulnerability and impulsiveness as sub-traits of neuroticism (Costa & 
McCrae, 1992). 

Penney (2003) uses the term negative affectivity as a predictor of CWB. Penney states that 
individuals with high levels of Negative Affectivity (NA) are more likely to engage in CWB 
thanthose with low levels. Penney also states that NA moderates the relationship between 
workplace incivility and CWB. Individuals with intensive levels of NA are far more likely to 
engage in CWB after experiencing incivility. 

The effect of internal factors (negative affectivity, neuroticism) in moderating the influence 
on CWB of external situations and factors is supported by various studies. Thus, Bowling 
and Eschleman (2010) reported that the influence of work stressors on CWB was greater in 
employees with intensive levels of NA than in those with low levels. Similarly, Flaherty and 
Moss (2007) stated that in cases of low-intensity neuroticism, the influence of interactional 
justice on CWB was lessened. 

Efforts to explain CWB in relation to susceptibility to negative emotions among individu- 
als possessing the trait of neuroticism/negative affectivity have also been made in a number 
of studies. Thus, in the opinion of Bowling et al. (2011), conscientiousness and agreeable- 
ness reduce the effect of negative emotions on CWB. However, in the view of Yang and 
Diefendorff (2009), it is only conscientiousness (and not agreeableness) that consistently 
minimises the influence of negative emotions on CWB. High-intensity conscientiousness 
reduces the effect of regular negative emotions on CWB. 

Using the term “emotional stability”, Penney et al. (2011) have arrived at a some- 
what different model. They state that conscientiousness has a positive correlation with 
CWB in cases where individuals have low levels of emotional stability. Referring to the 
concepts of vulnerability and impulsiveness, the terms “emotional stability/instability” 
can be categorised as sub-traits of neuroticism. As such, it may be understood that the 
influence of neuroticism on CWB is greater than the influence of conscientiousness on 
CWB. 

Based on a summary of the results of studies into the link between the trait of neuroticism 
and CWB, this study (testing construct validity, convergent evidence) posits the following 
hypotheses: 


e H,,: There is a positive relationship between the trait of neuroticism and CWB; 
e H,,: Neuroticism functions as a moderator between conscientiousness and CWB. 
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2 METHOD 


2.1 Participants 


Based on the results of data collection, the number of participants in this study was 308. 
A majority (62%) were male. The gender of the participants is illustrated in Table 1. 

In terms of education, a majority of participants (67.2%) held Bachelor degrees, with a 
Diploma degree being held by the smallest proportion of participants (7.5%). Participants’ 
level of education is illustrated in Table 2. 

The average age of participants was 29.77 years and the average length of working service 
was 3.32 years. From this, it can be seen that a majority of participants were at an early stage 
in their career. A majority (81%) were private-sector workers, the remainder being employed 
in the public sector. A majority (76%) of participants were operating at the level of regular 
staff (i.e. without management responsibilities). An account of participants based on posi- 
tion is shown in Table 3. 


2.2 Measurement 


In this study, two scales of measurement were used: a scale of counterproductive work behav- 
iour and a scale of personality traits. The following subsection explains these two scales. 


2.3 Counterproductive work behaviour measurement 


In this study, in order to measure CWB, the researchers used the Interpersonal and Organi- 
sational Deviance Scale developed by Bennett and Robinson (2000). This measuring tool has 


Table 1. Participants based on gender. 


Gender f % 

Female 114 37 
Male 190 62 
Did not respond 4 1 
Total 308 100 


Table 2. Participants based on education level. 


Education f % 
Junior/senior high school 30 9.7 
Diploma 23 7.5 
Bachelor’s degree 207 67.2 
Master’s/doctoral degree 42 13.6 
Did not respond 6 1.9 
Total 308 100 


Table 3. Participants based on position. 


Position f % 

Staff 234 76 

Manager/supervisor 47 15 

Senior manager/commissioner 27 9 

Total 308 100 
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been used by a number of other researchers (e.g. Bowling et al., 2011; Bowling & Eschleman, 
2010; Mount et al., 2006) to measure CWB. The measurement scale uses the cumulative 
rating scale method, which has grades of 1-6, with the figure 1 denoting extreme non- 
compliance; 2—non-compliant; 3—tending towards non-compliance; 4—tending towards 
compliance; 5—compliant; 6—extreme compliance. 

This scale contains two dimensions: interpersonal deviance and organisational deviance. 
The dimension of interpersonal deviance was measured through 20 statements (the research- 
ers added 12 of these to more closely classify the CWB-I in which employees engaged). The 
dimension of organisational deviance was measured in 28 statements (as with CWB-I, the 
researchers added extra statements—nine in this case—to make the CWB-O measurement 
more specific). 

Examples of statement descriptors for interpersonal deviance (CWB-I) included: “Acting 
or speaking rudely towards superiors/colleagues”; “Telling colleagues about embarrassing 
incidents experienced by superiors/colleagues”; “Treating others with derision”. The higher 
the score for interpersonal deviance, the more the employee does these things. The internal 
reliability coefficient (œ) of the 20 statements of interpersonal deviance was 0.909. 

In the dimension of organisational deviance (CWB-O), examples of statements included: 
“Pretending to be ill to superiors/colleagues”; “Attempting to use notes or receipts that are 
improper or invalid to obtain reimbursement from the company”; “Using working hours to 
browse the internet for non-work needs or ends”. Again, the higher the score for organisa- 
tional deviance, the more the employee does these things. The internal reliability coefficient 
(œ) of the 28 statements of organisational deviance was 0.915. 


2.4 Personality assessment 


Personality traits were assessed through responses to 52 statements. This scale is an adapta- 
tion of the Big Five Personality Inventory (NEO-PI) developed by Costa and McCrae in 
1992 (Tarumanagara University, Department of Psychology, 2012). This scale assesses five 
personality traits, including conscientiousness, agreeableness, and neuroticism. As with the 
scale used to measure CWB, this scale uses the cumulative rating scale with figures from | to 6. 
The figure | indicates extreme non-compliance; 2—non-compliant; 3—tending towards non- 
compliance; 4 tending towards compliance; 5—compliant; 6—extreme compliance. 


2.4.1 Conscientiousness 

Conscientiousness was assessed through 12 statements. Examples of the positive statements 
used to assess conscientiousness included: “I always store goods neatly in their proper place”; 
“When I make a commitment/promise to a figure of authority (superior/teacher), I always 
make sure I honour it”. Examples of the negative statements included: “I am considered ill- 
disciplined and dislike being restricted by time constraints”; “I tend to be spontaneous, and 
dislike detailed or strict plans”. The higher the score for conscientiousness, the more an indi- 
vidual stores thing tidily, keeps their promises, observes discipline and punctuality, and/or 
makes detailed, strict plans. The internal consistency reliability (œ) of the 12 statements for 
conscientiousness was 0.809. 


2.4.2 Agreeableness 

The trait of agreeableness was also assessed through 12 statements. Examples of the positive 
statements used to assess agreeableness are “J am the kind of person who is always ready and 
willing to help” and “If my ideas/thoughts are rejected, I try to understand and accept alter- 
native ideas from others”. Examples of the negative statements used include: “I sometimes 
deceive people in order to obtain what I want”; “I am suspicious when someone behaves 
kindly or pleasantly towards me”. The higher the agreeableness score, the more an individ- 
ual understands and supports (the opinions of) other people, refrains from manipulating or 
exploiting other people for his or her own benefit, and/or believes in the goodwill of others. 
The internal consistency reliability (a) of the 12 statements for agreeableness was 0.724. 
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2.4.3 Neuroticism 

The trait of neuroticism is assessed through responses to 11statements. Examples of the 
positive statements assessing neuroticism included: “I often feel stressed”; “I often experience 
disappointment”. Examples of the negative statements included: “I rarely feel frightened/ 
nervous”; “I rarely feel sad”. Thus, the higher the neuroticism score, the more readily an indi- 
vidual feels stressed, disappointed, frightened/nervous, and/or sad. The internal consistency 
reliability (a) for the 11 neuroticism statements was 0.781. 


2.5 Procedure 


The collection of data from the 308 participants in the study involved the assistance of 
79 students from Tarumanagara University’s Psychological Assessment, Psychological 
Assessment Tool Formulation, and History of Employee Psychology programmes. This data 
collection was done in tandem with the student’s studies into the formulation of tools and 
the history of employee psychology. The topics for research carried out by the students are all 
linked to the professional world, including work engagement, social adjustment, and organi- 
sational citizenship behaviour. 

In accordance with the research topics being conducted by the students, the researchers 
stressed that the basic characteristic of the participants had to be individuals with a job, 
while the gender, age, and length of service were not specified. 

Initially, data were collected from 378 participants. However, upon examination it was 
found that 70 sets of data were incomplete or inconsistent, reducing the final number to 
308. 

To support data validity, the researchers stressed to the students that it was better for data 
to be collected from fewer people (for example, between two and seven), but with the data 
valid, than from many people, with the data subsequently proven to be invalid. As such, 
each student assisted by collecting data from between two and seven participants. Further, in 
support of data validity, the researchers reminded students to gather data from people with 
the time to fill in the questionnaire properly; in other words, they had to choose participants 
who were able to commit the time to participate by fully completing the questionnaire, having 
established a good rapport with them. 


3 RESULTS 


3.1 Conscientiousness and CWB 


In order to prove hypothesis H,, that there is a negative correlation between conscientious- 
ness and CWB, the researchers used the Pearson correlation method. 

Based on the results of testing using this method (Table 4), it can be seen that for consci- 
entiousness and overall CWB, r(306) = —0.535, p < 0.01; for conscientiousness and CWB-I, 
r(306) = —0.436, p < 0.01; and for conscientiousness and CWB-O, r(306) = —0.584, p < 0.01. 


Table 4. Testing construct validity (convergent evidence) between conscientiousness and CWB. 


No. Personality and CWB 1 2 3 4 
1 Conscientiousness 0.809 — — — 
2 CWB—Total —0.535 0.952 — — 
3 CWB-I —0.436 0.953 0.909 — 
4 CWB-O —0.584 0.953 0.817 0.915 


Notes: CWB-O = Counterproductive Work Behaviour directed at the Organisation; CWB-I = 
Counterproductive Work Behaviour directed at the Interpersonal. Number in diagonal cells show the 
internal consistency (ct) of each dimension/measurement scale. All coefficients show a significant correlation 
at a level of 0.01. 
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Thus, there is a negative correlation between the personality trait of conscientiousness and 
CWB, and it can also be seen that the correlation between conscientiousness and CWB-O 
(0.584) is greater than that between conscientiousness and CWB-I (—0.436). This supports 
hypothesis H,, that there is a negative correlation between the personality trait of consci- 
entiousness and CWB, and that the relationship between conscientiousness and CWB-O is 
stronger than that between conscientiousness and CWB-I. 


3.2 Agreeableness and CWB 


In order to prove hypothesis H,, that there is a negative correlation between agreeableness 
and CWB, the researchers used the Pearson correlation method. 

Based on the results of testing using Pearson correlation (Table 5), it can be seen that 
the correlation between agreeableness and overall CWB was r(306) = —0.596, p < 0.01; for 
agreeableness and CWB-I it was r(306) = —0.569, p < 0.01; and for agreeableness and CWB-O, 
(306) = —0.566, p < 0.01. As such, it can be said that there is a negative correlation between 
the personality trait of agreeableness and CWB, meaning CWB bears convergent evidence 
(construct validity) in relation to agreeableness. However, in Table 5, although it appears 
the correlation between agreeableness and CWB-I (—0.569) is higher than that with CWB-O 
(-0.566), the difference between these two coefficients is very small. Thus the first part of 
hypothesis H, is supported, that there is a negative correlation between agreeableness and 
CWB, but the correlation between agreeableness and CWB-I is quite similar to, rather than 
higher than, that with CWB-O. 


3.3 Neuroticism and CWB 


In order to prove hypothesis H,,, that there is a positive correlation between neuroticism and 
CWB, the researchers again used the Pearson correlation method. 

Based on the results of testing using Pearson correlation (Table 6), it can be seen that there 
is a correlation between neuroticism and overall CWB, r(306) = 0.364, p < 0.01; between 


Table 5. Test of construct validity (convergent evidence) between agreeableness and CWB. 


No. Personality and CWB 1 2 3 4 
1 Agreeableness 0.724 - — - 
2 CWB—total —0.596 0.952 -— — 
3 CWB-I —0.569 0.953 0.909 - 
4 CWB-O —0.566 0.953 0.817 0.915 
Notes: CWB-O = Counterproductive Work Behaviour directed at the Organisation; 


CWB-I = Counterproductive Work Behaviour directed at the Interpersonal. Number in diagonal 
cells show the internal consistency (œ) of each dimension/measurement scale. All coefficients show a 
significant correlation at a level of 0.01. 


Table 6. Testing construct validity (convergent evidence) between neuroticism and CWB. 


No. Personality and CWB 1 2 3 4 
1 Neuroticism 0.781 — -— - 
2 CWB—Total 0.364 0.952 - -- 
3 CWB-I 0.305 0.953 0.909 - 
4 CWB-O 0.389 0.953 0.817 0.915 
Notes: CWB-O = Counterproductive Work Behaviour directed at the Organisation; 


CWB-I = Counterproductive Work Behaviour directed at the Interpersonal. Number in diagonal 
cells show the internal consistency (œ) of each dimension/measurement scale. All coefficients show a 
significant correlation at a level of 0.01. 
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neuroticism and CWB-I, r(306) = 0.305, p < 0.01; and between neuroticism and CWB-O, 
r(306) = 0.389, p < 0.01. It can be seen that the correlation between neuroticism and CWB 
is positive, meaning that CWB bears convergent evidence (construct validity) with regard to 
the personality trait of neuroticism. This is in line with hypothesis H,,, that there is a positive 
relationship between the trait of neuroticism and CWB. 

In order to prove hypothesis H;,, as a test of construct validity (convergent evidence) for 
the study conducted by Penney et al. (2011), the researchers again used the testing modera- 
tion procedure (Baron & Kenny, 1986). Here, the researchers divided participants into two 
groups, those with high emotional stability (Neuroticism —) and those with low emotional 
stability (Neuroticism +), according to the neuroticism scores. After dividing moderator vari- 
ables into two levels, the researchers tested the correlation/regression of the independent vari- 
able (conscientiousness) with regard to the dependent variable (CWB). 

As shown in Table 7, it appears that emotional stability/neuroticism does not function as 
a moderator variable of the correlation between conscientiousness and CWB. The meas- 
urement tool/scale adapted from the Interpersonal and Organisational Deviance Scales 
(Bennett & Robinson, 2000) in an Indonesian language version has no construct validity 
(convergent evidence) in relation to the research carried out by Penney et al. (2011), which 
reported that conscientiousness did have a positive correlation with CWB in individuals with 
low emotional stability (Neuroticism +). 

As a validation of the effect of the moderation of neuroticism, the researchers conducted 
regression on CWB based on conscientiousness (predictor), neuroticism (moderator), and 
the interaction of predictor x moderator, as carried out by Penney et al. (2011). The results 
of this regression test can be seen in Table 8. 


Table 7. Testing neuroticism as a moderator of the correlation between conscientiousness and CWB, 
by dividing neuroticism into two levels. 


Unstandardised 
coefficients Correlations 
Step Predictors B Std. error t Sig. Zero-order 
All (Constant) 0.00 0.05 0.00 1.00 
Conscientiousness —0.53 0.05 —11.07 0.00 —0.53 
Neuroticism — (Constant) —0.10 0.07 —1.45 0.15 
Conscientiousness —0.55 0.07 —8.17 0.00 —0.54 
Neuroticicm + (Constant) 0.18 0.09 2.08 0.04 
Conscientiousness —0.40 0.08 —4.71 0.00 —0.37 


Note: Dependent variable—Counterproductive Work Behaviour. 


Table 8. Testing of neuroticism as a moderator of the correlation between conscientiousness and 
CWB by testing the effect of interaction between neuroticism and conscientiousness. 


Unstandardised 
coefficients r 
Step Predictors B Std. error t Sig. Part R R? 
1 Conscientiousness —0.53 0.05 —11.07 0.00 —0.53 0.53 0.2859 
2 Conscientiousness —0.47 0.06 —8.49 0.00 —0.44 0.55 0.2986 
Neuroticism 0.13 0.06 2.35 0.02 0.13 
3 Conscientiousness —0.48 0.06 —8.70 0.00 —0.45 0.56 0.3123 
Neuroticism 0.12 0.06 2.18 0.03 0.12 
Conscientiousness x 0.10 0.04 2.46 0.01 0.14 


neuroticism 


Note: Dependent variable—Counterproductive Work Behaviour. 
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4 DISCUSSION 


In relation to the conclusions that there is a negative correlation between conscientiousness 
and CWB, a negative correlation between agreeableness and CWB, and a positive correlation 
between neuroticism and CWB, the researchers referred to the study conducted by Berry 
et al. (2007). Testing of the construct validity (convergent evidence) of the measurement tool/ 
scale of Interpersonal and Organisational Deviance Scales (Bennett & Robinson, 2000) in the 
Indonesian language was in line with the results of the meta-analytical study carried out by 
Berry et al. (2007), who indicated that agreeableness and conscientiousness were the strong- 
est predictors of the overall CWB score. Based on the results of the testing of the convergent 
evidence in this study, the regression coefficients of agreeableness and conscientiousness on 
CWB are greater than that of neuroticism. 

To explain the result that showed conscientiousness to be a stronger predictor of CWB-O 
than of CWB-I, the researchers refer to the study conducted by Mount et al. (2006). Accord- 
ing to Mount et al., it can be demonstrated that conscientiousness can directly predict 
CWB-O (CPB-O), but it cannot do the same for CWB-I (CPB-I). As agreeableness has been 
shown to equally strongly predict both CWB-I and CWB-O, it can be concluded that these 
two criteria are mediated by the variable of job satisfaction. In the results of their study, 
Mount et al. explain that job satisfaction has a more or less equal correlation with both 
CWB-I and CWB-O (job satisfaction and CWB-I = —0.040, p < 0.05; job satisfaction and 
CWB-O = -0.41, p < 0.05). 

Conscientiousness functions as a moderator variable between negative affectivity and 
CWB, in line with the results of research carried out by Bowling et al. (2011). In their arti- 
cle, Bowling et al. (2011) suggested that the effect of negative affectivity can be reduced 
in individuals with high levels of conscientiousness. Although negative affectivity does 
influence CWB, in individuals with high levels of conscientiousness, the rate of CWB 
influenced by negative affectivity is much lower than in individuals with low levels of 
conscientiousness. 

Our results showed that the function of emotional stability/neuroticism as a moderator 
variable between conscientiousness and CWB was not proven in this study; in others words, 
the results of this testing challenge the results of the study carried out by Penney et al. (2011), 
which suggested that conscientiousness correlates with CWB in individuals with low emo- 
tional stability (high levels of neuroticism). Our study showed that both in individuals with 
high levels of neuroticism and in those with low levels of neuroticism, conscientiousness 
always negatively correlates with CWB. The researchers suspect that this is due to the dif- 
ference in the CWB measurement tools used by Penney et al. (2011) and those used in this 
study. Penney et al. (2011) used the CWB-Checklist (Spector et al., 2006), which is based on 
an emotion-centred model (Spector & Fox, 2002) in which negative emotions are a proximal 
cause of CWB. However, a number of figures (Berry et al., 2007; Bowling et al., 2011; Sulea 
et al., 2010) have shown that conscientiousness and agreeableness are stronger predictors of 
CWB. 


4.1 Suggestions for further research 


The authors suggest that further research might use participants with more specific char- 
acteristics; in this study, the characteristics of the participants varied in terms of educa- 
tion and job levels. In order to contribute additional information on the construct validity 
of the adapted Interpersonal and Organisational Deviance Scales (Bennett & Robinson, 
2000) in an Indonesian language version, the construct validity could be tested using vari- 
ables such as job satisfaction (Fox & Spector, 1999; Mount et al., 2006), perceived unfair- 
ness (Cohen-Charash & Mueller, 2007), organisational citizenship behaviour (Chang & 
Smithikrai, 2010; Spector, Bauer, & Fox, 2010), job stress (Brown, 2012), interpersonal 
justice and organisational culture (Langkamp Jacobson, 2009), normative control (Kwok 
et al., 2005), surveillance in the workplace (Martin et al., 2016), and workplace incivility 
(Bibi et al., 2013). 
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5 CONCLUSION 


Based on analysis of the results of this study, three conclusions can be drawn regarding the 
construct validity (convergent evidence) of the measurement tool/scale of Interpersonal and 
Organisational Deviance Scales (Bennett & Robinson, 2000) in an Indonesian language ver- 
sion. These conclusions are: 


1. There is a negative correlation between conscientiousness and CWB. The correlation 
between conscientiousness and CWB-O is greater than that between conscientiousness 
and CWB-I. 

2. There is a negative correlation between agreeableness and CWB. The correlation between 
agreeableness and CWB-I is quite similar to the correlation between conscientiousness 
and CWB-O. 

3. a. There is a positive correlation between neuroticism and CBW. 

b. Emotional stability/neuroticism does not function as a moderator variable between consci- 
entiousness and CWB. 
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ABSTRACT: Previous research using a student population reported a relationship between 
personality and Individual Entrepreneurial Orientation (IEO). This study attempts to address 
this area of interest in more detail by investigating where there might be a difference between 
students who already have an established venture (Entrepreneur students) and those who 
have not as yet put their plans into action (Non-entrepreneur students). This study compares 
total IEO score and 4 out of 8 Lumina Spark aspects of personality between Entrepreneur 
students and Non-entrepreneur students. A sample of 292 students in 18-26 year age range 
from the Bina Nusantara University (BINUS) in Indonesia, consisting of Entrepreneur stu- 
dents (n = 146) and Non-entrepreneur students (n = 146) was administered IEO and Lumina 
Spark questionnaires. The IEO questionnaire measures Risk taking, Proactiveness, and Inno- 
vativeness. The Lumina Spark questionnaire is a psychometric instrument that uses the Big 
Five personality model as its cornerstone and a Jungian lens to inform the model. It measures 
8 aspects: Inspiration Driven, Big Picture Thinking, Extraverted, Outcome Focused, Disci- 
pline Driven, Down to Earth, Introverted and People Focused. Independent T-tests showed 
statistically significant differences in total IEO, Risk-taking and Innovativeness dimensions 
of IEO, also in Big Picture Thinking, and Extraverted aspects of personality. In view of the 
practical implications that can be derived from the study, the subsequent discussion refers to 
the importance of awareness about IEO and personality in entrepreneurial education. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Entrepreneurship has recently become the focus of attention amongst a number of dis- 
ciplines. Entrepreneurship is seen as central to the enhancement of a country’s economic 
growth (Seth, 2015). Therefore, an increase in the number of successful start-up businesses 
will arguably contribute to the rise in job opportunities and the generation of new wealth, 
leading to positive impact on measures of quality of life. 

Entrepreneurship is defined as the identification and exploitation of business opportuni- 
ties within the individual-opportunity nexus (Shane & Venkantraman, 2000). According to 
Baron (2007), entrepreneurship as a process is made up of three phases: (a) the pre-launch 
or opportunity identification phase in which the entrepreneur identifies viable and feasi- 
ble business opportunities, (b) the launch or development and execution phase in which the 
entrepreneur assembles the necessary resources for starting a venture, and (c) the post-launch 
phase in which the entrepreneur manages the new venture in such a way that it grows and 
survives. Entrepreneurship brings with it a greater freedom of choice of businesses and the 
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flexibility in which it can be executed. These are attractive factors for the young generation 
who seek independence and flexible choice of opportunities. This is also demonstrated by the 
increased percentage of new enterprises initiated by Indonesia’s young generation. Data from 
a survey on ‘Becoming an Entrepreneur’ conducted by Kompas’ Research and Development 
reported that the largest age group from which entrepreneurs emerge is between 20-40 years 
old (Gianie, 2015). 

In Indonesia, both private and government sectors are beginning to give their support to 
meet the entrepreneurial demands of young people. This ranges from providing boot camps, 
funding opportunities, mentoring schemes, longitudinal workshops, incorporating entrepre- 
neurial education in almost all universities across disciplines, and many other activities. The 
government has even dedicated 100 billion USD to help this cause. The Creative Economy 
Council (BEKRAF) recently launched their newest program called BEKUP that stands for 
“BEKRAF for Pre-startups” this year (Palupi, 2016). In Jakarta and other large cities in 
Indonesia, a number of educator-curator bodies have been created that provide communities 
for entrepreneurs to collaborate as well as give and attend workshops, such as Lingkaran.co., 
maubelajarapa.com, Indoestri, and many more. Moreover since 2009, the Directorate Gen- 
eral of Higher Education (DITJEN DIKTI) has made entrepreneurship a compulsory part 
of courses in the curriculum regardless of the students” major (BSI Entrepreneur Center, 
2016). Many major Universities across Indonesia are committed to designing and imple- 
menting their curriculum to include the topic of entrepreneurship, as well as establishing 
entrepreneurial support centers for their students. Such commitment has been implemented, 
for example, in University of Indonesia, Institute of Technology Bandung, Pelita Harapan 
University, and Bina Nusantara University. All of these initiatives have been designed to sup- 
port the growth in the number of successful and sustainable entrepreneurial businesses for 
students, regardless of their respective industry. 

One model that provides a framework to study entrepreneurial success through a psycho- 
logical perspective is the action-characteristic model developed by Frese & Gielnik (2014). 
This model suggests that personality can influence entrepreneurial success through action 
characteristics such as personal initiative, goals/vision, search for opportunities, informa- 
tion search, planning, feedback processing, social networking, seeking of niche, seeking of 
resources, deliberate practice and entrepreneurial orientation. In the meta-analysis conducted 
by the authors, entrepreneurial orientation was shown to have a relatively higher correlation 
with business performance compared to other action-characteristics. In accordance with their 
findings, the current study will focus on personality as a factor that influences entrepreneurial 
success, and Individual Entrepreneurial Orientation (IEO) as action characteristics that can 
mediate the influence of personality on entrepreneurial success. 

Entrepreneurial Orientation (EO) can be described as strategic processes in organizations 
that focus on the actions and decisions within an entrepreneurial context (Guth & Ginsberg, 
1990; Zahra & Covin, 1995; Rauch, Wiklund, Lumpkin & Frese, 2009). One strand of 
research into entrepreneurship has shown that EO has a remarkable influence on an organi- 
zation’s performance, profitability, growth and product innovation (Johan & Dean, 2003; 
Avlontis & Salavou, 2007; Moreno & Casillas, 2008; Tang, Kacmar & Busenitz, 2012). Stud- 
ies of EO and its relation to company performance have consistently shown highly significant 
correlations (Fairoz, Hirobumi & Tanaka, 2010; Schillo, 2011; Mahmood & Hanafi 2013; 
Zulkifli & Rosli, 2013). Moreover, EO at the organizational level has been shown to correlate 
with entrepreneurial performance (Koenig, Steinmetz, Frese, Rauch & Wang, 2009). 

EO was first measured within an organizational context and was characterized by the 
following factors: Autonomy, Innovativeness, Risk-taking, Proactiveness and Competitive 
Aggressiveness (Lumpkin & Dess, 1996). Items on the EO scale at the organizational level 
assess the strategic stance adopted by top managers, the CEO, or general directors (Frese & 
Gielnik, 2014). Organizations with a high entrepreneurial orientation outperform other firms 
because Autonomy, Innovativeness, Risk-taking, Proactiveness, and Competitive Aggressive- 
ness collectively have been shown to help the company to seek and exploit new opportunities 
for growth (Lumpkin & Dess, 1996). 
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An organization, particularly a small or entrepreneurially-founded one, can be considered 
to result from an individual’s inspiration and related behaviors. Following this, EO dimensions 
can also be measured at this individual level (Bolton & Lane, 2012; Frese & Gielnik, 2014). 
Among the five dimensions of EO, three dimensions have been identified and used consist- 
ently in the literature; those dimensions are Risk-taking, Innovativeness and Proactiveness 
(Miller, 1983; Bolton & Lane, 2012). This study adopts previous definitions of EO, but places 
an emphasis on the individual level that focuses on actions and decisions within an entrepre- 
neurial context, measured by an IEO scale adapted from Bolton and Lane (2012). This is also 
in line with Frese & Gielnik’s (2014) description of action characteristic as not action per se 
but they are rather ways of performing an action. Therefore, this study considers IEO, which 
consists of Risk-Taking, Innovativeness and Proactiveness, as action characteristics. 

Our previous research found that there is a significant correlation between IEO and per- 
sonality (Wisudha, Kenyatta, Rumeser, Rumondor, & Andangsari, 2016). The research used 
a 20-item IEO questionnaire in Bahasa Indonesia, adapted from Bolton & Lane (2012) and 
the 144-item Lumina Spark personality questionnaire (Desson, Benton, & Golding, 2014). 
Lumina Spark was chosen because it treats all personality traits equally. It measures all traits 
independently and does not infer the strength of one traits at the expense of its opposite. 
For instance, Introverted traits will have their own directly measured scores, which are not 
inferred from the scores of Extraverted traits. This therefore allowed us to explore a com- 
prehensive set of personality traits. The results from the research showed that all of the per- 
sonality aspects, as measured by the Lumina Spark model, correlated significantly with IEO 
dimensions, even though the degree of correlations vary from moderate to strong (r = 0.28 to 
0.71). Four of the strongest degree of correlations were shown between IEO and the person- 
ality aspects: Big Picture Thinking; Extraverted; Outcome Focused and Discipline Driven. 

Our previous research however did not look at differences between Entrepreneur and 
Non-entrepreneur students, unlike the study conducted by Kropp, Lindsay, & Shoham 
(2008) that reported significantly different scores of IEO between Entrepreneurs and Non- 
entrepreneurs. In this study, we aim to address whether there is a difference in the IEO scores 
and the personality measures between these two groups. Our findings may inform stakehold- 
ers in entrepreneurial education of IEO dimensions and personality aspects that contribute 
to promoting and developing entrepreneurship. It has been reported that self-awareness of 
one's internal state, emotion, resource and intuition is related to higher job performance 
in general (Joseph, Jin, Newman, & O’Boyle, 2015) as well as with entrepreneurs’ business 
outcomes (Cross & Travaglione 1995; Ahmetoglu, Leutner, & Chamorro-Premuzic, 2011). 
Therefore, if action characteristics such as Risk-Taking, Innovativeness and Proactiveness, 
and personality aspects such as Big Picture Thinking, Extraverted, Outcome Focused, and 
Discipline Driven are statistically different between Entrepreneur and Non-entrepreneur stu- 
dents, this will enable those engaged in entrepreneurial education to help raise awareness in 
students and to provide guidance for educators in the preparation of the type and form of 
materials that are tailored to cater for both groups of students. 

We hypothesized that there would be a significant difference in IEO and its dimensions 
(Risk Taking, Innovativeness and Proactiveness) between Entrepreneur and Non-entrepre- 
neur students. Since personality was found to correlate with IEO (Wisudha et al., 2016), 
we also hypothesized that there would be a significant difference between Entrepreneur 
and Non-entrepreneur students in the four personality aspects which indicates the strong- 
est degree of correlation, namely: Big Picture Thinking; Extraverted; Outcome Focused and 
Discipline Driven in Wisudha et al. (2016). 


2 METHODS 


Our previous research investigated the correlation between IEO and Personality using the 
Lumina Spark personality questionnaire with 585 participants from Bina Nusantara Univer- 
sity students across faculties and semesters (Wisudha et al., 2016). There were 146 participants 
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who reported that they had their own venture (Entrepreneurs) and 439 participants who 
reported no venture ownership (Non-entrepreneurs). The operational definition of ‘entre- 
preneur’ in this research was based on a self-report on whether or not they owned ventures or 
small businesses in various industries. Using SPSS, we took a random sample from the Non- 
entrepreneur students so it matched the sample amount of Entrepreneur students, which was 
146 individuals. 

The participants of this research were students from Bina Nusantara University, in age 
range of 18 to 26 years (N = 292) taken from the study. The demographic profile of the 
respondents was 54.5% males and 45.5% females. Meanwhile, 90% of the respondents were 
in the age range of 18-22 years. Other demographics showed that 58% of the respondents 
were in their senior years (Sth semester and above). The participants were students from 
eight different faculties in Bina Nusantara University, namely the Faculty of Humanities 
(26%), Faculty of Economics and Communication (18.2%), School of Information Systems 
(13.4%), School of Computer Science (13%), School of Design (11.3%), Faculty of Engineer- 
ing (12.7%) and School of Business Management (5.5%). 

In this study, IEO was measured using a 20-item, five-point Likert scale questionnaire 
in Bahasa Indonesia, adapted from Bolton and Lane (2012), on three dimensions namely, 
Risk-Taking (a = .81), Innovativeness (a = 0.85), and Proactiveness (a = 0.77). Personality 
was measured using the Lumina Spark personality questionnaire (Lumina Learning 2013), 
comprising of 144 items on a five-point Likert scale in Bahasa Indonesia. Four personality 
aspects were measured namely: Big Picture Thinking (œ = 0.86); Extraverted (a = 0.87); Out- 
come Focused (a = 0.86); and Discipline Driven (a = 0.80). These four personality aspects 
showed the highest degree of correlation in a previous study (Wisudha et al., 2016). 


3 RESULTS 


Independent-sample t-tests were conducted to compare the IEO between Entrepreneur 
and Non-entrepreneur students, and to compare the Lumina Spark measures between the 
two groups. As presented in Table 1, there is a statistically significant difference in the total 
IEO scores between Entrepreneur students and Non-entrepreneur students. This suggests 
that IEO in Entrepreneur students is significantly higher than Non-entrepreneur students, 
although the magnitude of the differences in the means varies at the dimensional level from 
medium for Risk-taking and Innovativeness, to small for Proactiveness. Entrepreneur stu- 
dents tend to take more risks and are more innovative. As for Proactiveness, there is no sig- 
nificant difference between the two groups. 

In terms of personality, there are significant statistical differences between Entrepreneur 
and Non-Entrepreneur students in two out of four Lumina Spark aspects being measured in 
this study, i.e., Big Picture Thinking and Extraverted, as presented in Table 2. This suggests 
that compared to the Non-Entrepreneur students, the Entrepreneur students are more flex- 
ible and like to let the direction of behavior emerge from an evolving situation; they are more 


Table 1. Differences between Entrepreneur and Non-entrepreneur students in IEO measure. 


Non- 
entrepreneur Entrepreneur 95% confidence 
interval of the 

Individual (n = 146) (n = 146) difference 
entrepreneurial Mean — 
orientation M SD M SD difference t p Cohen’s d Lower Upper 
Proactiveness 3.53 0.58 3.66 0.60 0.13 -1.90 0.058 0.22 —0.004 0.269 
Risk taking 3.47 0.63 3.79 0.61 0.32 —4.40 0.000 0.52 0.177 0.464 
Innovativeness 3.51 0.56 3.72 0.63 0.21 —3.03 0.003 0.35 0.074 0.348 
IEO 3.50 0.53 3.72 0.55 0.22 —3.52 0.000 0.41 0.098 0.345 
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Table 2. Differences between Entrepreneur and Non-entrepreneur Students in the personalitymeasure. 


Non- Mean 
entrepreneur Entrepreneur difference 95% confidence 
interval of the 

(n = 146) (n = 146) p Cohen’s d difference 
Lumina spark M SD M SD t Lower Upper 
Big Picture 3.39 0.55 3.52 0.53 0.13 —2.01 0.05 0.24 0.03 0.25 
Thinking 
Extraverted 3.44 0.54 3.64 0.55 0.19 —3.04 0.00 0.37 0.07 0.32 
Outcome 3.38 0.57 3.49 0.50 0.11 -1.71 0.09 0.20 —0.02 0.23 
Focused 
Discipline 3.65 0.47 3.69 0.45 0.03 —0.61 0.54 0.13 -0.07 0.14 
Driven 


visionary, willing to make improvements and shake up the status quo; furthermore, they 
enjoy working with other people, and are more expressive. 


4 DISCUSSION 


This study shows that there are statistically significant differences in total IEO between 
Entrepreneur and Non-entrepreneur students. At the dimension level, Risk-taking and Inno- 
vativeness show significant differences between the two groups. However, there is no dif- 
ference seen for the Proactiveness dimension. Compared to total IEO and Innovativeness, 
Risk Taking has the biggest effect size (d = 0.52). This is consistent with the findings made 
by Kropp et al. (2008) who found significant differences in Risk-taking (d = 0.49) between 
Entrepreneurs (full time entrepreneurs) and Non-entrepreneurs (employees in companies). 
It is also consistent with Frese & Gielnik’s (2014) Model of Entrepreneurship that uses IEO 
as one of the predictors of entrepreneurial success. In their study, the effect size of IEO to 
entrepreneurship is seen to be medium (d = 0.41). 

There are several reasons which may explain the medium size of effect in the results. Firstly, 
the items constructed may not be sensitive enough to measure the essence of IEO, so there 
is a call for a review of the items. Linked to that, in view of the small mean differences, it is 
suggested that the Likert measurement scale can be refined and widened from five points to 
seven points. Secondly, in the questionnaire, the definition of entrepreneurship was limited 
to owning a venture; therefore, it is noted that the study is limited to investigating the sec- 
ond phase of entrepreneurship, the launch phase, comprising the development and execution 
phase. We can argue that IEO, especially Risk Taking and Innovativeness, is needed in this 
second phase, launching, though by only looking at the this phase, the indicators of entrepre- 
neurship used in this research are not sufficiently comprehensive. It is noted that the research 
does not cover the first phase of entrepreneurship, namely the pre-launch or opportunity 
identification phase as well as the third phase which is concerned with maintaining the busi- 
ness. It is suggested that measurements be included for these two phases, which may result 
in a shift in the effect size of the IEO measures and where the role of Proactiveness may also 
become more evident. 

In terms of personality, Lumina Spark’s Big Picture Thinking and Extraverted are the 
personality aspects that measure significantly higher in Entrepreneur students (p < 0.05), 
with Extraverted having a higher effect size. This supports findings by Zhao Seibert and 
Lumpkin (2010) where correlations were found between Extraversion, Conscientiousness, 
and Openness with entrepreneurial intent and performance. Moreover, the researchers across 
disciplines have suggested that Extraversion predicts Risk-taking behavior in several contexts 
(Nicholson, Soane, Fenton-O’Creevy, & Willman, 2005; Anic, 2007; Zafar & Meenakshi, 
2011). Although our previous research shows that all personality aspects correlate with IEO 
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(Wisudha et al., 2016), the result from our current study suggests that Entrepreneur students 
have different personality characteristics compared to Non-Entrepreneur students. However, 
because this research only considers entrepreneurial status from self-reports by the partici- 
pants, we can say that the result does not imply that other personality dimensions are not 
important for an entrepreneur. 

There are several limitations to this study. Firstly, IEO was measured using a self-report 
questionnaire, while most recent research reported that there are other ways of measuring 
IEO to get a more holistic view, namely using the methodology of Assessment Centers. The 
Assessment Center approach is a method that can involve a unique combination of essential 
elements codified in Guidelines and Ethical Considerations of Assessment Center Operations 
that have been used for selection, diagnosis and development in organizations (Thornton & 
Gibbons, 2009). It has recently been used to measure IEO (DeGennaro, Wright, & Panza, 
2016). Further research can adopt the Assessment Center method to measure the aspects of 
IEO that cannot be measured by a self-report scale, for example by having multiple trained 
assessors observe overt behavior displayed by an assessee in a complex entrepreneurial con- 
text. Secondly, this study is not able to provide a meaningful breakdown of information 
based on business industries as the list does not account for a large percentage of responses 
regarding that factor. The absence of a choice led 65% of respondents to choose “Other” 
when describing their business industry. Future research will benefit from using a refined list 
of entrepreneurial business industries that is updated in view of the expansion in recent times 
of types of entrepreneurial ventures. This will enable a more meaningful analysis based on 
business industries. 

This research has provided an insight that risk-taking as an action characteristic has the 
largest impact on business ownership. Students who have their own business take more bold 
actions by going into the unknown and committing significant resources to ventures in an 
uncertain situation, compared to students who do not have their own business. Universities 
with entrepreneurial courses can develop curricula with activities that help students practice 
risk-taking in a business context. Risk-taking can be incorporated as one of the sessions, 
and therefore, training such as Achievement Motivation Training can be useful as one way 
to teach risk-taking to students. The module to teach risk-taking can also be developed into 
different forms of risk-taking in a business context, such as risk-taking about time, decision 
making, finance, and many more. Moreover, universities can use this result as evidence for 
programs that aim to help increase student’s awareness of their personality trait, as it is 
related with entrepreneurial outcome. Students who have high scores on Big Picture Think- 
ing and Extraverted can be encouraged to perceive it as a commodity for successful entre- 
preneurship. As for students with lower scores on those aspects, universities can develop 
programs to cultivate Big Picture Thinking and Extraverted aspects of their personality and/ 
or associated behaviors. 


5 CONCLUSION 


Our first hypothesis states that there is a significant difference in IEO and its dimensions 
(Risk Taking, Innovativeness, Proactiveness) between Entrepreneur and Non-entrepreneur 
students. Following the results, this hypothesis is partially supported, Entrepreneur students 
are reported to have higher Risk-taking and Innovativeness compared to Non-entrepreneur 
students. It suggests that Risk taking and Innovativeness are helpful dimensions to indi- 
cate whether or not a student is successful in starting a new business, with Risk taking 
having a bigger effect than Innovativeness. However, Proactiveness is shown to be statisti- 
cally insignificant in determining a difference between both groups. Similarly, our second 
hypothesis also partially supports that the Big Picture Thinking and Extroverted aspects 
of Lumina Spark are higher in Entrepreneur students. The Entrepreneur students, how- 
ever, do not differ from Non-entrepreneur students in terms of the Outcome Focused and 
Discipline Driven aspects of Lumina Spark. This result has provided supportive evidence 
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for universities to develop curricula which include activities that help students practice 
risk-taking in a business context, increase students’ awareness of their personality trait, and 
extend their range of behavior to embrace Big Picture Thinking and Extraversion aspects 
of their unique personality. 
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ABSTRACT: This research investigated the differences in shame and guilt emotions 
between old and young generations of the Buginese. The aim of the study was also to iden- 
tify the cultural values associated with the socialisation process around shame and guilt. 
The research used mixed methods. Forty-five people from the older generation (mean 
age = 70.98) and 45 people from the younger generation (mean age = 19.31) were involved. 
Shame and guilt emotions were evaluated using TOSCA 3, together with interviews about 
the socialisation of their cultural values. The findings showed that the older generation expe- 
rienced stronger shame and guilt emotions than the younger generation, and this happened 
because of differing cultural socialisation processes. Although both generations reported 
parents and school as primary agents of socialisation in developing their cultural values 
related to shame and guilt emotions, the older generation also felt the community to be a 
crucial agent of such socialisation. The community taught them about cultural values and 
increased their cultural knowledge. Thus, stronger shame and guilt emotions emerged as a 
result of deeper knowledge of cultural values promoted by a community-based socialisation 
process. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Developments in technology, especially in telecommunications and the internet, distinguish 
the era of globalisation. They simplify people’s lives in matters related to work and communi- 
cation with others. However at a certain point, they can also have a negative impact; shifting 
the moral standards of society. For example, Labeodan (2009) reports that the high moral 
standards and religiosity of the Yoruba tribe in Africa are in decline because of globalisation. 
In Indonesia, similar issues are evident in the mass media as it delivers news about corrup- 
tion, rape, free sex, substance abuse and even murder. Society produces sanctions to enhance 
moral behaviour (e.g. prison and social sanctions) and reduce immoral behaviour, but these 
frequently seem ineffective. 

Moral emotion has a role in encouraging behaviours that are considered to uphold 
moral standards and repress less moral behaviours in society (Tangney, 1995). There are 
two moral emotions that are portrayed as negative emotions caused by a failure to per- 
form good behaviour in society, that is, the emotions of shame and guilt (Tangney, 1995). 
Both emotions prompt humans to act more morally; however, shame and guilt are differ- 
ent. Tangney (1995) emphasises that shame is an emotion that holds the self in negative 
judgement, and thus the person feels small and tries to avoid others. By contrast, guilt is 
an emotion that is focused on behaviour, making someone feel regret, and causing them to 
try to apologise. 

Tangney (2003) explains the difference between shame and guilt. Shame is a painful emo- 
tion that does not always involve the presence of others; nevertheless, it still can make a 
person feel worthless, small, helpless and exposed. Lindsay-Hartz et al. (1995) explain that an 
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ashamed person wishes themselves not to be themselves, because they perceive themselves as 
a bad and horrible person. Thereafter they wish to run away and avoid others, look down- 
wards to avoid eye contact, and lower their shoulders. Guilt is a tense and remorseful feeling 
caused by an action taken. It makes someone constantly think about the act and wish they 
had not done it, motivating the person to show reparative behaviour (i.e. admit their mistake, 
ask forgiveness, and try to fix the situation) (Tangney, 2003). Ferguson and Stegge (1995) 
explain that in situational antecedents, guilt occurs when people make mistakes intentionally 
or unintentionally, perceive their action as an immoral act, and feel responsible for the conse- 
quences. Tangney (1995) explains that guilt has no effect on the self because it focuses on the 
action, not the person. However, an individual who feels ashamed will focus on themselves 
(Tangney, 1995), and may carry out unfavourable actions that are not perceived as amend- 
able, seeing them as a reflection of themselves. 

Shame and guilt emotions can be varied in individuals, depending on how the emotions 
are internalised. Furthermore, they can also vary on a cultural basis. Wallbott and Scherer 
(1995) found that shame and guilt have a connection with cultural values in certain cultures. 
Matsumoto and Juang (2004) explain that cultures can shape emotions differently as a result 
of the different reality that every culture has, thus producing different psychological needs 
and purposes. It is clear that more research needs to be done into this cultural basis to dis- 
tinguish between shame and guilt experiences. Indonesia, a nation that has a wide range of 
different cultures, includes the Buginese tribe in which shame is a particular focus. According 
to Pelras (1996), the Buginese are well known as a friendly and loyal tribe, but they can use 
violence to uphold their honour. Rahim (1985) notes there are five main values that guide 
Buginese actions in society, namely, honesty (/empu’), intellectuality, decency (astinajang), 
strong will (getteng), and striving, which are united by the core of Buginese culture, siri’. 
Matthes (1874, in Rahim, 1985) refers to siri’ as shame, shyness, pride or disgrace. Said (2008) 
explains the importance of siri’, which moulds the Buginese as a society that has the strong 
belief that it is ‘better to die than to be ashamed in front of other people’. Without siri’, 
someone can lose his/her social identity and honour. Moreover, Rahim (1985) explains that 
these values were inherited through advice (pappangaja’) and also by will (paseng). Both of 
them are also written about in old books of the Buginese. 

Wallbott and Scherer (1995) explain that there are differences in the experience of shame 
and guilt in different cultures. Therefore, they believe that socialisation plays a vital role in the 
implementation of both emotions. The existence of socialisation as a process of constantly 
delivering knowledge between the generations, in particular, values, norms, and rules which 
are formed by the culture, is the means by which a culture is maintained by each generation. 
The influence of socialisation can be seen in the work of Malti and Buchmann (2010), who 
found that socialisation by parents is important in adolescents’ moral motivation. Papalia 
and Feldman (2012) define socialisation as the forming process for habits, skills, values and 
motives. Through this process, the individual becomes more responsible and productive as a 
member of society. Ideally, socialisation enables a society to hold on to its values and rules; 
thereby living in harmony and peace. 

Berns (2013) explains social culture as one of the methods by which values are socialised 
in society. The method involves four processes, which are group pressure, traditions, rituals 
and routines, and symbols. The agents of socialisation are responsible for delivering values 
within society through the following of methods and processes. Five agents of socialisation 
have an important role in the socialisation process, namely, family, school, friends, mass 
media, and community, but there are also contrasting realities that can influence the sociali- 
sation from time to time. The remarkable development of mass media is one example; as 
Henten and Tadayoni (2008) explain, the internet that began in the middle of the 1960s 
has had a great impact on the media, which can be seen in the present-day forms of mobile 
TV, digital TV and even web platforms. Acknowledging the reality of cultural differences, 
this study focuses on different generations to examine whether different eras have different 
socialisation processes that could also be manifested in their moral emotions of shame and 
guilt. 
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2 METHOD 


2.1 Participants 


This research was conducted on 90 participants, who were separated into two groups: an older 
and a younger generation. Both generations had equal proportions, that is, 45 participants 
in each group. The older generation were in their late adulthood stage (mean age = 70.98; 31 
women and 14 men) and the younger generation were in their late adolescence stage (mean 
age = 19.31; 17 women and 28 men). All of the participants were Buginese and had been 
living in South Sulawesi their entire lives; thus the Buginese language had to be used. Four 
other participants were also used to undertake a qualitative element in this study, consisting 
of two participants from the late adulthood group and two from the late adolescence group. 
All of these were women. 


2.2 Measurement 


The instrument used to measure shame and guilt emotions was TOSCA 3 (Test of Self- 
Conscious Affect 3), adapted and modified by Barlian (2013) for the Indonesian language. 
For the qualitative approach, an interview and an observation were used. The interview 
method was used to examine the shame and guilt emotions discernible from the participants’ 
knowledge, experience, and process of socialisation. 


3 RESULTS 


The differences between the shame and guilt emotions in the older and younger generations 
will be discussed first, and then the socialisation process will be explained. 

As can be seen in Table 1, the shame and guilt scores for the older generation were signifi- 
cantly higher than those of the younger generation (shame emotions ¢ = 6.372, p = 0.000; guilt 
emotions ¢ = 5.033, p = 0.000). 

The qualitative results underwent two analyses. The first one captured the emotion dif- 
ferences (Table 2) and the second captured the differences in the process of socialisation 
(Table 3). 

There were differences between the triggering factors and the expressions of both shame 
and guilt emotions. Shame can be triggered in response to family matters, actions that have 
been done before, other people’s actions, interpersonal relationships and apologising. On the 
other hand, guilt can be triggered in response to family matters and immoral actions. Both 
generations express shame by evasion and apology. Guilt is expressed by the older genera- 
tion with an apology, and they describe feeling terrified and experiencing a pounding heart. 
After their apology has been accepted, they feel relief. In the younger generation, guilt is also 
expressed through apology and they stated that they were scared to admit their mistakes and 
were haunted by their own feelings and regret. 

Both generations had obvious knowledge about Bugis but it was found that the older 
generation had clearer knowledge about Buginese culture than the younger one. The older 


Table 1. Means, standard deviation, and mean differences of shame and guilt emotions between old 
and young generations. 


Emotion Generation N Mean Mean difference SD t df p 
Shame Old 45 35.16 12.489 9.658 6.372 88 0.00** 
Young 45 22.67 8.921 
Guilt Old 45 51.96 10.400 5.300 5.033 58.640  0.00** 
Young 45 41.56 12.807 
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Table 2. Differences of shame and guilt between older and younger generations. 


Difference Old generation Young generation 

Triggers of | God, family, acts that have been done Family, impolite actions, blaming other 

shame (false promises, inappropriate actions, people, meeting a new person, meeting 
making mistakes, being caught by others), the opposite sex, people who can give 
ashamed of other people, meeting new evaluation or opinion about their behavior 
persons, and not asking for an apology when going to ask for an apology 

Triggers of Acts that have been done (making a Acts that have been done (making a 

guilt mistake, possessing others’ belongings) mistake, telling a lie, making a false 
and family promise) and family 

Shame Avoidance and apologising Avoidance and apologising 

expressions 

Guilt Apologising, terrified, pounding heart, Apologising, terrified to admit a mistake, 

expressions and relief after asking for apology feeling haunted and remorseful 


Table 3. Differences in the socialisation process between older and younger generations. 


Difference Old generation Young generation 


Cultural values Have deep knowledge about siri’ and other Buginese Have slight knowledge of 


cultural aspects and can explain them fluently Buginese culture, but can 
only explain siri’ 
Method of Advice (i.e. advice was given before their parents Advice (given when 
socialisation passed away, before visiting a friend or family’s house, they were young) and 
before going to school) and acquisition of ancestor observation 
books about Buginese culture 
Content of Shame, guilt, and rules of the society Shame, guilt, and rules of 
socialisation the society 
Start of Since childhood Since childhood 
socialisation 
Agent of Parents, school and community (teachers of the Parents and school 
socialisation Quran and traditional figures, panritta’) 


generation were able to give clear explanations of Buginese culture, including such terms as 
siri , bunga bangka’, mutempo, takabbur, masiri’, and masiri siri’. The younger generation did 
not mention these and could not explain them, with the exception of siri’. 

The method of socialisation in both generations is mostly done through advice from older 
people, predominantly delivered by parents. However, the younger generation also make sub- 
stantial use of observation in learning the culture. Furthermore, socialisation in the older 
generation also happens by acknowledging their ancestors’ books about the Buginese culture, 
which does not happen in the younger generation. 

The content of socialisation were varied from shame, guilt, and rules in the society. This 
process occurred from an early age, and parents were the primary socialisation agents, 
together with others such as school. There were slight differences in the older generation 
because their socialisation agents were people in their community, the teachers (guru mengaji) 
who taught them to read the Quran, and traditional figures called panritta’. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The present study found that there are significant differences in shame and guilt between 
the older and younger generations of the Buginese. The shame and guilt emotions of the 
older generation were greater than those of the younger generation. This may be influenced 
by their age differences as Orth et al. (2010) and Ferguson and Stegge (1995) reported that 
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self-conscious emotions increase over time. Furthermore, based on Erikson’s stages of 
psychosocial development, the older generation is in the late development stage and will 
have learned more about wisdom. On the other hand, the younger generation is still in the 
adolescence stage, experiencing confusion about their identity (Papalia & Feldman, 2012). In 
this stage, they are exploring life experiences to find their identity, which might lead them to 
carry out thoughtless actions such as breaking the rules. Thus, adolescence tends to involve 
lower levels of moral emotion than in older generations. 

The results also imply that the differences in shame and guilt between older and younger 
generations stems from a difference in their socialisation processes. As Barrett (1995) explains 
that socialisation happens through acknowledgement of the moral standards of society, so 
shame and guilt also emerge from socialisation. The older Buginese generation had different 
agents of socialisation compared to the younger generation. The important agents of sociali- 
sation for the older generation were not only their parents and school, but also their commu- 
nity. The older generation in the present study explained that the teachers (guru mengaji) who 
taught them to read the Quran, and traditional figures called panritta’ both played important 
roles in their socialisation. They met their guru mengaji every afternoon and panritta’ would 
deliver advice about values and culture on a monthly basis. These activities helped them to 
internalise such values through repeated exposure. In contrast, the younger generation had 
only their parents and school as their agents of socialisation. Asa result, the younger genera- 
tion has less understanding of Buginese culture and values than the older generation, includ- 
ing the emotions of shame and guilt. This aligns with the views of Eisenberg et al. (1998), 
who found that socialisation about an emotion in the family will increase that emotion in 
a child; thus would a child learn to understand certain emotions. Lack of awareness and 
comprehension regarding shame and guilt are caused by a decline in the socialisation process. 

This study found that the process of socialisation in the older generation continued into 
adulthood, until their parents passed away. They would gather in one room to receive guid- 
ance in the moral values of life and Buginese culture, and they would be given books written 
in Buginese about their norms and culture. Therefore, it can be concluded that there is a dif- 
ferent level of intensity in the socialisation of the older and younger generations. 

There is also a different perception of the factors that trigger shame and guilt in the two 
generations, even though they both expressed shame and guilt emotions in similar ways. One 
of the differences is the elicitor of shame in both generations related to their perceptions of 
apology. The older generation explained that every time they meet the person they owe an 
apology to, they would feel ashamed, because they never do what they have to do (apologise). 
The older generation perceives that not asking for an apology is inappropriate, thus they 
would feel ashamed. This is explained by their values, as both generations explained that siri’ 
is a value that triggers someone to feel ashamed of their inappropriate behaviour or when they 
make a mistake. On the other hand, the younger generation would feel ashamed when they 
apologise because they are not accustomed to doing so. Tangney (2003) explains that shame 
could be elicited without the presence of others, but it would appear in thoughts of how oth- 
ers perceived them. This is probably what makes the younger generation feel ashamed when 
they apologise, because they consider others’ perceptions of them doing something they are 
not accustomed to. Further research is needed in this matter. 

Tangney (1995) explains shame as an emotion that focuses on the self, whilst guilt focuses 
on behaviour, which contrasts with the Buginese value, siri’, which triggers someone to feel 
ashamed of inappropriate behaviour or making a mistake. This suggests that the Buginese 
implicitly teach about guilt. It also explains why Buginese people who feel ashamed are will- 
ing to apologise, which according to Tangney (1995) is the more usual behaviour when some- 
one feels guilty. 

The Buginese are expected to not be ashamed of themselves in front of other people. This 
pressure triggers them to feel guilt when they do feel ashamed, and this motivates them to 
apologise. Ausubel (1955) explains this as moral shame, which occurs because they are afraid 
of other people’s negative perceptions of them. Therefore, shame that is associated with guilt 
is one example of moral shame. Although these findings assume that shame in the Buginese 
is linked to moral shame, a further study is required to verify this assumption. 
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There are some limitations to this study. The tool (TOSCA 3) that was adapted to 
Indonesian circumstances lacks common everyday situations, especially in terms of those 
commonly found in the society of the sample population used here. As a consequence, some 
of the subjects had difficulties in imagining the situations. The second limitation was the 
language used. The study was conducted in a district of South Sulawesi, where people rarely 
use Indonesian as their daily language, especially the older generation. Rather, they use Bugi- 
nese as their everyday language and some of them are illiterate. Thus, extra assistance might 
have been needed to complete the questionnaires. The use of translators to assist the older 
generation could affect the results, because of differences in meaning between the text and 
its translation. 


5 CONCLUSION 


The present study found differences in the shame and guilt emotions of older and younger 
generations of Buginese. This is related to the different socialisation processes experienced by 
the two generations. The result of this study also suggests that the Buginese need to amplify 
the current processes of socialisation if the younger generation are to better acknowledge 
cultural values and rules and, as a consequence, increase their moral emotions. Parents and 
school have important roles in this socialisation process, but the community’s role is also 
significant, as shown in the older generation. Thus, consideration may need to be given to 
community activities based on the local values of the Buginese (e.g. cultural performances 
or harvest feasts involving the traditional figure of the panritta’), which could enhance the 
socialisation process of the younger generation. 
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ABSTRACT: In Indonesia, men obtain more favourable chances to take vital roles in 
leadership. It is an indication that women remain vastly underrepresented as leaders, and 
they are also undervalued even by other women. This study is aimed at investigating how 
women leaders are perceived by men and how social construction could contribute to how 
men perceive women’s leadership aspirations, as one of the determinants of women’s par- 
ticipation as leaders. This study was conducted by distributing online questionnaires to 147 
male sophomore students in state and private universities in Indonesia. An adapted version 
of the Gender Authority Measure (GAM) instrument was employed to measure attitudes 
toward female leaders. In addition, the Leadership Aspiration Subscale (LAS) was employed 
to measure perceptions of female leadership aspirations. The results of the study showed 
that there was a negative correlation between male students’ attitudes toward women leaders 
and perceptions of female leadership aspirations (r = —0.218, n = 147, p < 0.05), indicating 
that male students with more negative attitudes toward women leaders tend to perceive that 
women have lower leadership aspirations. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


In Indonesia, women’s participation in various sectors of life is still limited. The apparent 
level of female participation in the workforce is still very low in the country, where many 
women reported carrying out activities related to family responsibilities. Occupational segre- 
gation of men and women is still clearly visible. Many women perform jobs with lower wages 
and more limited career development prospects than men (ILO, 2015). 

In terms of the status of women in employment, women’s participation is still limited to a 
secondary position. Only a small number of women reach the top in public roles. The survey 
results of Grant Thornton’s International Business Report for 2015show that only 20% of 
leadership positions were held by women, with the remainder held by men (Grant Thornton, 
2015). The situation in the government sector and the civil state apparatus is very similar. 

Such low percentages of female participation in leadership positions occur due to many 
factors. According to the International Business Report by Grant Thornton (2015), among 
the causes preventing women from becoming business leaders are domestic life, obligation or 
pressure from family, small numbers of women candidates to target for promotion, gender 
bias, the lack of structural support for women, few candidates who have expertise, the lack 
of female role models, and the conditions in companies. In the political field, the lack of 
participation of women in strategic positions is rooted in the patriarchal culture of Indonesia 
(Parawansa, 2002). 

Another factor that has led to this low participation of women is, as the work of Carli 
and Eagly (2016) described it, the “labyrinth”. The labyrinth is a term that refers to the 
obstacles—the series of complexities, detours, dead ends, and unusual paths—that block 
women’s access to leadership positions with challenges that the opposite sex do not face, such 
as gender stereotypes that depict women as unsuited to leadership, discrimination in pay and 
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promotion, lack of access to powerful mentors, greater responsibilities for child-rearing and 
other domestic responsibilities. 

People who want to be leaders need to internalise a leadership identity of themselves and 
develop a sense of purpose (Ibarra et al., 2013). Improving the levels of women’s leader- 
ship necessitates not only widening the access to women’s leadership but also noticing the 
aspirations of women. One of the success factors for advancement to leadership positions is 
managerial aspiration (Metz & Tharenou, 2001). Good (1959, cited in Nanda, 2008) defines 
aspiration as the degree to which a person sets a realistic goal, which is associated with pre- 
existing mental and environmental attributes. Aspiration can also be desires, hopes and ideals 
related to a cause (Gray & O’Brien, 2007). For example, leadership aspirations mean the 
desires, hopes and ideals related to leadership in the chosen career field. Leadership aspira- 
tion is one dimension of its own in career aspiration that has been formed since childhood. 
But how the aspirations of women to be leaders can be developed and actualized, is in fact 
much influenced by the environmental situation, including in it, the acceptance and views of 
men. 

Women in leadership positions are faced with a large number of gender-related barriers 
and expectations. In connection with the barriers to success, women in leadership positions 
frequently mention an absence of acceptance from their associates, unfairness in regard to 
benefits and status, problems with family life and work balance, and an absence of strong 
role models. This is in line with previous studies describing the existence in society of social 
stereotypes, one of which is based on gender stereotypes. Gender stereotypes are a collection 
of properties, behaviours and roles expected either of men or women (Fiske & Stevens, 1993). 
There is a component that specifies how women and men “should” and “should not” act. 
Fiske (1998, cited in Burgess & Borgida, 1999) also stated that both women and men will be 
sanctioned if they act contrary to traditional gender stereotypes. 

The leadership domain has long been considered to be normally dominated by men or, in 
other words, is a male prerogative in corporate, political, military and other sectors of society 
(Eagly & Karau, 2002). The attitude of society that has been formed is: those who are consid- 
ered appropriate to leadership positions are men. Women make an effort to fit themselves to 
their stereotypes. Numerous studies, including those focused on gifted women, have indicated 
that women have lower career aspirations than men and often select more traditional careers 
that underutilise their abilities (Ferriman et al., 2009; Kerr et al., 2005; O’Brien et al., 2000). 

Shimanoff and Jenkins (1991) stated that there are more similarities than differences in 
the leadership behaviours of men and women, simply stating that they are equally effective. 
The only difference is derived from the attitudes of others toward them, where leadership 
behaviours are rated more positively when attributed to men than to women (Shimanoff & 
Jenkins, 1991). It is, therefore, clearly a waste if women are not given the opportunity to be 
leaders because of the negative presumption toward them as leaders. 

The formation of women’s aspirations is heavily influenced by their interactions with their 
mothers as role models (Surrey, 1984, cited in Jaya, 1997). This realistic aspiration is also 
influenced by the feminine gender stereotypes that include being pleased to serve the needs 
of others, being gentle and patient, and not prioritising their own needs. Meanwhile, Karmel 
(cited in Jersild, et al., 1978) suggested that men have higher aspirations than women in terms 
of education and career. This difference occurs because parents emphasise differing roles for 
boys and girls. As a result, boys and girls form different self-images (Jones et al., 1979), which 
will certainly affect their aspirations. 

Theoretically, the leadership aspirations of women are the desires, hopes and ideals of 
women to be leaders with all the personal and social complexities that surround them, which 
include getting a promotion, leading and training others, and becoming known as a leader 
in a particular field (Gray & O’Brien, 2007). Meanwhile, perceptions regarding leadership 
aspirations of women is the process of acquisition, interpretation, selection and arrangement 
of sensory information regarding leadership aspirations held by women (Takwin, 2009). The 
identities shaped from childhood that are internalised by women form women’s leadership 
aspirations. 
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The research of Eagly & Carli (2007) suggests that in many organisations employees tend 
to prefer male supervisors to female ones. The current researchers would like to further inves- 
tigate how men, as the opposite sex, perceive women leaders in various sectors, as well as 
men’s perception of women’s leadership aspirations in general. Therefore, this study aims to 
investigate the correlation between the attitudes of men toward women leaders as a contrib- 
uting factor in female leadership. The hypothesis of this research is: 


e H1: That there is a significant relationship between attitudes toward women leaders and 
perceptions of women’s leadership aspirations in male college students in Indonesia. 


2 METHODS 


The sample selected for this study consisted of male students enrolled as active students in 
state and private universities in Indonesia who had spent a minimum of three years in the 
universities by the academic year 2015-2016. Sophomore college students were selected as 
the subjects of this research because they should have started thinking about their future 
more seriously, taking into account the suitability of their self-identities. The sampling tech- 
nique used in this research was a convenience sampling that was conducted by seeking par- 
ticipants willing to participate in the research. Questionnaires were distributed online to the 
participants by the researchers through e-mails and social media to survey college students 
from various universities in Indonesia. 

In this research, an adapted Gender Authority Measure (GAM; Rudman & Kilianski, 
2000) was employed to measure explicit attitudes toward women leaders (i.e. ten question- 
naire items regarding attitudes toward women leaders). The original GAM consists of 15 
items in which respondents indicate preferences for male versus female authorities in French 
and Raven’s (1959, cited in Raven, 1959) five areas of social power (i.e. legitimate, expert, 
reward, coercive, and referent). Respondents express agreement with each item on a scale 
ranging from 1 (Strongly disagree) to 5 (Strongly agree). Further, a modification of the Lead- 
ership Aspiration Subscale (LAS; Gregor & O’Brien, 2015) was also employed, to measure 
perceptions of males toward female leadership aspirations. This questionnaire consisted of 
six items on the men’s perceptions of women’s leadership aspirations. Items on the measure 
were rated on a five-point Likert-type scale ranging from 0 (Not at all true of me) to 4 (Very 
true of me). The scores for attitudes toward women leaders and perceptions of women’s lead- 
ership aspirations are obtained by summing all of the GAM and LAS responses. Participants 
were also asked to respond to four additional items that aimed to establish the circumstances 
of the participants in terms of their families and communities. 

The measuring instruments were adapted by translating them from English into Indonesian. 
In this study, the adaptation process included a cultural translation too, by means of the use 
of two translators. One translator understood the psychological concepts in the context of 
the measuring instruments and the other one did not have any knowledge about the context 
of the instruments. The translations of the two were compared and then abstracted to select 
the most appropriate one. The researchers then invoked the help of a psychology profes- 
sor to provide an expert judgement. After undergoing revisions in terms of language and 
culture, the readability of the measuring instruments was then tested with groups of peo- 
ple who had the same characteristics as the study sample. The measuring instruments were 
then finalised and disseminated via online networks and social media to male students in 
Indonesia. 

The target population for this research was active students at the undergraduate level 
throughout Indonesia. In total, 147 students participated in this study. The majority of the 
participants were aged 21 (38.1%) or 22 years old (27.9%). The participants of this study 
came from different groups, ranging from the class of 2009 to that of 2013, who were still 
actively enrolled in undergraduate programmes. The largest group came from the class of 
2012 (46.9% of the participants), closely followed by the class of 2013 (46.2%). The ages of 
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Table 1. Correlation between attitudes toward women leaders and female students’ 
leadership aspirations. 


Variable N Pearson correlation Sig. (2-tailed) 


GAM and LAS perception 147 —0.218 0.008 


the study participants ranged from 18 to 27 years old, and they came from universities which 
were either located in Java (93.9%) or outside Java (6.1%). 


2.1 Correlation analysis between variables 


This study was conducted to determine the correlation between attitudes toward women 
leaders and the perception of male students throughout Indonesia toward women’s leader- 
ship aspirations. Pearson’s correlation was utilised to test the groups of participants, with a 
total number of responses of 147. The results of the calculation of the correlation between 
these variables are presented in Table 1. 

From the calculation of Pearson correlation reported in Table 1, a significance value of 
0.008, r = —0.218, p < 0.05 was obtained. This suggests a relationship between the variables 
of attitude toward women leaders and perception by males of female leadership aspira- 
tions. These values indicate that, in line with the hypothesis, there is a significant relation- 
ship between attitudes toward women leaders and men's attitudes toward women's leadership 
aspirations. 


3 DISCUSSION 


In this study, there was a significant negative correlation between the attitude of men toward 
women leaders and men’s perception of the leadership aspirations of women. This negative 
correlation resulted from social gender roles which are learned from childhood and influence 
what women and men are expected to do, the talents they cultivate, and the occupational 
paths they pursue (Shapiro et al., 2015). Men gain advantages from these roles and perceive 
that leadership is a men’s area. Books, media, educators, and parents provide the means by 
which gender roles are socialised. Another argument that can explain the finding is that men 
do not have enough exposure to women’s leadership. Men are far less likely than women to 
have a female manager (Reskin & Ross, 1995, cited in Eagly & Karau, 2002). 

The adaptation process of the measuring instruments could also contribute to the result 
of this study. At the time of adapting the measuring instruments of GAM into Indonesian, 
there were five items with inverted scores that were excluded from the study because the valid- 
ity and reliability did not meet the study’s criteria. For example, the item containing the state- 
ment, “If I am convicted by a judge, I would prefer it if the judge was a woman”. Logically, 
when the unfavourable items were reversed, it should be seen that men will show low prefer- 
ence to women leaders. But the result is quite the opposite. This meant that such items were 
not actually measuring the intended aspect of social power, which in this case was legitimacy. 
In other words, participants were not indicating a preference for women leaders because 
women had more legitimacy but, perhaps, chose a female judge to handle the case proceed- 
ings because women are considered more loving and attentive. The differences between the 
culture of Indonesia and that of the place where the measuring instruments were originally 
created may be the reason for this difference. Men and women have negative attitudes toward 
women who become leaders in Indonesia. 


4 CONCLUSION 


From the research findings, the results show a significant negative correlation between atti- 
tudes toward women leaders and women’s leadership aspirations by male participants. The 
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more negative the participants’ attitudes toward female leaders, the greater the tendency for 
men to perceive that women have lower leadership aspirations. 

Research on leadership aspirations and attitudes toward women leaders in the future can 
be elaborated by taking into account several things, namely: 


1. Improvement in the adaptation of the measuring instruments, which should be more con- 
cerned with the content of behavioural indicators that represent their construction and 
accommodate the cultural differences between the culture of the creators of the measur- 
ing instruments and the culture of Indonesia. 

2. Consideration of the attitudes and aspirations of the leadership of the wider students’ 
groups and universities, or in samples with other age criteria. 

3. Introduction of an interview-based method to understand the psychological dynamics of 
women’s leadership aspirations. 


As for individuals and society, the following are suggested: 


1. Create an empowering atmosphere for women to pursue their careers and advancement 
to leadership positions. Women need a safe space for learning and experimentation. Com- 
munity plays an important role in leadership development programmes for women, ena- 
bling them to develop a stronger sense of leadership identity. 

2. Educate everyone about the potential of gender bias in evaluating women as leaders 
because both women and men are sometimes unaware of having personally been victims 
or perpetrators of gender discrimination. 
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ABSTRACT: This study examines the relationship between democratic quality and subjec- 
tive well-being in order to fill the gap in the current debate about the influence of democracy 
on well-being. Using the proposed model of (Ringen 2010), democratic quality as a latent 
variable is measured by using three constructs: the quality of government, political participa- 
tion, and degree of civil liberties. Subjective well-being is measured by using three constructs: 
life satisfaction, positive effect, and negative effect. This study was conducted using a cor- 
relational design involving 1500 participants (Male = 752, Female = 748, Mean Age = 33.85) 
from two of the most populous islands in Indonesia (Java and Sumatra). Respondents were 
selected by using multistage random sampling. Structural equation modeling supports the 
hypothesis that democratic quality is a predictor of subjective well-being. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Life satisfaction, as a main component of Subjective Well-Being (SWB), can be achieved if 
people are able to choose and obtain the things they believe to be the best, which include 
achieving goals, feeling satisfied with their life, having what they want, and obtaining impor- 
tant things that they want in life (Diener ef al., 1985). On the other hand, democracy is a 
regime that has the potential to deliver the citizens to situations where they get what they 
believe to be the best (Dahl, 1989). Therefore, the achievement of life satisfaction is in line 
with the democratic system. 

However, studies on the relationship between democracy and happiness or subjective 
well-being have conflicting results regarding the relationship between democracy and hap- 
piness. Some studies showed a high correlation between the two (e.g. Frey & Stutzer, 2000, 
2002; Inglehart & Klingemann, 2000; Inglehart, 2006; Bratu, 2011), whereas others state that 
democracy does not necessarily contribute to happiness (Dorn et al., 2007; Weitz-Shapiro & 
Winters, 2008; Heliwell et al., 2010; Helliwell, 2012; Bjørnskov, 2010; Dolan & Metcalfe, 
2012). Thus, it is still apparent that there are differences in the explanations on the relation- 
ship between democracy and happiness. 

The problem lies in the notion of democracy and what is designated as democracy in 
political life. In previous studies, the definition of democracy is still too common and has 
emphasized on the presence or absence of democratic institutions without examining the 
extent to which these institutions function. This definition is bias as it is limited to the regime 
aspect of democracy. Thus, leading previous researchers to ignore the democratic purpose 
and observations of other units outside the regime, especially individual citizens who are 
the all important aspect of democracy (Ringen, 2010). To overcome this limitation, Ringen 
(2010) proposed a measurement model that emphasizes on measuring democratic quality, 
where the quality of democracy is defined as a function of democratic institutions in the 
community that produces a situation in which people get what they want and what they 
believe to be the best. 

According to Ringen (2010), a strong normative explanation of democratic quality must 
rely on three basics. First, the measurement should begin with the observation of the regime. 
Secondly, it should include measurement of observations about how the potential of the 
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regime is delivered into the lives of its citizens. Third, a description of the democratic quality 
should be made only through the combination of system and individual analysis. 

Following Dahl (1989) and Lijphart (1977, 2008, 2011), Ringen (2010) has built a model of 
democracy that takes into account the goals of democracy. Regime is observed by recogniz- 
ing the presence or absence of democratic apparatus. To determine the extent of functioning 
and the impact of democratic institution, we need to know to what extent each democratic 
institution delivers to its citizens. Therefore, the opinions of citizens regarding the quality 
of each institution are important to know. Based on these assessments by citizens, we can 
recognize the quality of the democratic apparatus that takes place in a democratic society. 

Using the definition of democratic quality by Ringen (2010), this study will examine the 
relationship between democracy and the subjective well-being that are more representative to 
the reality of life in a democratic society. Democratic apparatus is grouped into three compo- 
nents: quality of government, political participation of citizens, and civil liberties. 

Quality of government is necessary in a democratic system. The course of democracy 
depends on how the government carries out its duties. In a system of representative democ- 
racy, government plays an important role in carrying out the people’s agendas and programs. 
Political participation is the availability of opportunities and facilities for citizens to be 
involved in the political process and policy making. This includes trust in the government, 
involvement in government programs, participation in decision-making and supervision, the 
right to vote, the right to compete for public office, the right to compete in the capture sound, 
free and fair elections, and government policy-making by public voice or option. Civil liberty 
is the freedom of citizens to live and choose what they regard as the best without experienc- 
ing interference. This includes the security of citizens in physical and human capital, con- 
fidence in the continuation of freedom, freedom to form and participate in organization, 
freedom of expression and opinion, freedom to become public officials, freedom of competi- 
tion or contestation to gain support to compete for important public positions, freedom to 
vote, freedom of information, as well as the institutional guarantees that government policy 
will be based on sound support. 

SWB is defined as a person’s cognitive and affective evaluations of his or her life. Those 
evaluations include emotional reactions to events as well as cognitive judgments of satisfac- 
tion and fulfillment (Diener, Lucas & Oishi 2005). SWB includes the affective and cognitive 
component (Diener et al., 1999). The affective component is an actual or perceived indi- 
vidual’s hedonic balance i.e., the balance between pleasant (positive) affect and unpleasant 
(negative) affect (Lucas, Diener & Larsen, 2003). The cognitive component is an individual’s 
life satisfaction, i.e., evaluations of one’s life according to subjectively determined standards. 

As mention earlier, life satisfaction is conceptually closely linked with democracy. It can be 
achieved when people choose and obtain the things believed by him/her to be the best. This 
is in line with the objectives of democracy that produces a situation where people get what 
they believe to be the best (Dahl, 1989). Thus democracy and SWB should have a positive 
correlation. 

With a basic understanding of the relationship between democracy and SWB, this study 
built a model that links life satisfaction with the interaction between the democratic system 
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Figure 1. Proposed theoretical model of democratic quality as a predictor of subjective well-being. 
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(comprising the apparatus of democracy) and the democratic life (citizen’s assessment on the 
apparatus of democracy). Empirical support for this model will demonstrate a significant 
positive relationship between life satisfaction and the interaction of the presence of a demo- 
cratic system and its delivery to the citizens. As such, this model will show that democratic 
quality is a predictor for SWB. 


2 METHOD 


2.1 Participants 


This study was conducted using a correlational design involving 1500 participants (Male = 752, 
Female = 748, Mean Age = 33.85) from two most populous islands in Indonesia, i.e. Sumatra 
and Java, gathered using multistage random sampling. Participants must meet the age crite- 
ria of 17-65 years old. This age is the voting age in Indonesia. The proportion of men and 
women who become participants is adjusted to the proportions at the population level. Parti- 
cipants represent districts or cities of 10 provinces in Sumatra and of 6 provinces in Java. 


2.2 Instruments 


The Satisfaction with Life Scale (SWLS). The SWLS was adapted from Pavot & Diener 
(1993, 2008) with a reliability coefficient of a = 0.87. The instrument contains 6 items rated 
on a 7-point scale from 1 (strongly disagree) to 7 (strongly agree). The items included in the 
SWLS are listed as follows: (1) In most ways my life is close to my ideal; (2) The conditions of 
my life are excellent; (3) I am satisfied with my life now; (4) So far I have gotten the important 
things I want in life; (5) If I could live my life over, I would change almost nothing; and (6) 
Overall, I am satisfied with my life. 


2.2.1 Positive Affect and Negative Affect Scale (PANAS) 

PANAS was adapted from Watson, Clark, & Tellegen (1988) with a reliability coefficient 
of 0.86 for positive affect and 0.87 for negative affect. The instrument contains 20 items 
composed of 10 items on positive affect and 10 items on negative affect with 5-point scale 
that ranged from 1 (very rarely) to 5 (very often). Examples of the positive affect that are 
included are glad and proud, while some examples of the negative affect assessed are stressed 
and hopeless. 


2.22 Democratic Quality Scale 

Democratic Quality Scale uses the construct of democratic quality as proposed by Ringen 
(2010). This scale consists of 21 items that ask for the presence of the apparatus of democ- 
racy in the region surveyed, with a choice of “Yes”, “Do not know/Undecided”, and “No”. 
The general question asked was “Are there any of these things (the apparatus of democracy) 
in your area?” Scoring is done by giving 3 to “Yes”, 2 to “Do not know/Undecided, and 1 to 
“No “. Then, participants are asked to assess the quality of each of 21 apparatus with 4-point 
scale with choice options “very bad”, “bad”, “good” and “excellent”. Scoring is done by 
giving 1 for “very bad”, 2 for “bad”, 3 for “good” and 4 for “very good”. The score of each 
item is obtained by multiplying the scores of the presence and assessment of the apparatus of 
democracy. Through a confirmatory factor analysis technique it was found that this tool has 
three factors: the quality of government, political participation, and civil liberties. 


2.3 Procedure 


After being briefed about the purpose of the study, participants are asked to fill out all the 
scales used in this study, guided by an officer of a data taker. The officer answers the ques- 
tions posed by participants or give an explanation to the participants if any part of the scale 
which is not understood by the participants. 
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Processing and data analysis is performed using LISREL 8.72 program. Analysis of the 
data of this study begins with a measurement model analysis or factor analysis to obtain 
measurable variables that can be indicators of a latent variable. Confirmatory factor analysis 
using SIMPLIS program is performed to identify the best item loading for measuring quality 
of government, political participation, and civil liberty. The next stage is to test the model fit 
of the proposed relationship using structural equation modeling. 


3 RESULT 


Probability value of the test of goodness of fit is 0.99 (>0:05). It shows the model is good, 
and the results predicted by the model fit values of other observations already qualified. 
Normed Fit Index (NFT) = 0.99; Non-normed Fit Index (NNFT) = 0.96; Comparative Fit 
Index (CFI) = 0.99; Incremental Fit Index (IFT) = 0.99; Relative Fit Index (RFI) = 0.96; and 
Goodness of Fit Index (GFT) = 0.99. When viewed under standardized RMR value, all vari- 
ables have standardized RMR values <0.05, in accordance with good measurement model. 
Chi-square value of this model shows that the model proposed in this study is less in accord- 
ance with the data, i.e y? = 32.00 and df = 5. However from the value of RMSEA = 0.060, 
the proposed model fit. Generally, values less than or equal to 2.00 for the chi-square divided 
by degrees of freedom statistic suggest adequate fit of the model to the data (Carmines & 
Mclver, 1981). In contrast, values greater than 0.90 for the CFI, NFI, and NNFI indices (they 
generally range from 0-1) are thought to indicate relatively good fit, whereas values below 
0.90 suggest the hypothesized model can be improved substantially (Hoyle & Panter, 1995). 

Structural equation modeling using path analysis resulted in the following model fit. 

This model provides empirical support that Democratic Quality is a predictor of Subjec- 
tive Well-Being (R? = 0.14), where 14% of Subjective Well-Being is determined by Democratic 
Quality. 

Democratic Quality is derived from three dimensions, namely Quality of Government, 
Political Participation, and Civil Liberty. Civil liberty has major contribution to the Demo- 
cratic Quality with R* = 0.70, that means 70% of Democratic Quality is determined by the 
Civil Liberty. Political participation has contributed greatly to the Democratic Quality with 
R? = 0.57, that means that 57% of Democratic Quality is determined by the Political Parti- 
cipation. Quality of Government has also contributed greatly to the Democratic Quality 
with R? = 0.38, that means that 38% of Democratic Quality is determined by Quality of 
Government. 

Subjective Well-Being (SWB) is obtained from three dimensions, namely Life Satisfac- 
tion, Positive Affect, and Negative Affect. Life Satisfaction contributes to Subjective Well- 
Being with R? = 0.42. That is, the Subjective Well-Being set at 42% by the Life Satisfaction. 
Positive Affect contributes to Subjective Well-Being with R? = 0.21, that means 21% of by 
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Chi-Square=32.00, df=5, P-value=0.0001, RMSEA=0.060 
Figure 2. Confirmed theoretical model of democratic quality as a predictor of subjective well-being. 
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Subjective Well-Being determined by Positive Affect. Negative Affect is negatively correlated 
with Subjective Well-Being with R? = 0.10. 


4 DISCUSSION 


In this study, relationships and pathways linking quality of government, political partici- 
pation, civil liberty, democratic quality and SWB were examined. Empirical support for 
this relationship model was obtained. This result is in line with previous studies that sug- 
gested a positive relationship between democracy and SWB (e.g. Frey & Stutzer, 2000, 2002; 
Inglehart & Klingemann, 2000; Inglehart, 2006; Bratu, 2011). 

This study also found support for the model of democracy proposed by Ringen (2010) 
which emphasizes the importance of measuring the quality of democracy through the obser- 
vation on the combined effect of the presence of democratic institution and its delivery to 
its citizens. Thus, the measurement of democracy should not be limited to identification of 
democratic apparatus rather it should also takes into account the delivery of those apparatus 
to its citizens. Therefore study of democratic quality should begin by collecting individual 
citizen’s assessment on the democratic apparatus, which are then combined and are analyzed 
at collective level. 

With this model of measurement, the error generated by regime bias can be reduced. 
It is important to address this bias in order to understand the contribution of democracy 
to happiness. There are at least two consequences of regime bias. First, it leads political 
scientists to construct a limited theory of democracy that ignores democratic purpose 
as important aspect of democracy. Second, it causes them to ignore the advancement in 
measurement theory. Further, it also causes them to ignore an individual citizen as an 
important and relevant empirical unit in the study of democracy. Ambiguity and gaps 
in previous studies on democratic quality was partly due to this bias. In line with Ringen 
(2010), this study has shown that in order to understand democratic quality, we need to 
incorporate theory of democratic potential, theory of democratic purpose, and theory of 
measurement. 

Implication of this study is in line with the concept of democracy as proposed by Dahl 
(1989) that the mere existence of democratic institutions in a society does not necessar- 
ily make it a democratic society. Without good and optimally functioning institutions, we 
cannot generate good democratic qualities. In order to produce good democratic qualities, 
institutions should function as regulator and manage the community to achieve democratic 
purposes. These institutions should work in society as a system that moves both the gov- 
ernment and its citizens to achieve what the citizens believe as the best destination and to 
accomplish well-being. 

Democracy is a part of the explanation of happiness and the good life. However, it should 
be noted that the effect of democracy on happiness only occurs when a democratic system 
achieves democratic purpose, where the people are able to get what they want and achieving 
what they believe is best for them. Democratic purposes should be consistent at the individual 
and the collective levels. It is not enough when a democratic purpose is achieved only at the 
collective level while the individual does not feel its effect. Thus, an explanation of democracy 
must also involve an explanation of the attainment of individual happiness as one of the 
goals of democracy. A true form of democracy must strive for the attainment of happiness 
of everyone within the democratic system. 


5 CONCLUSION 


Structural equation modeling supports the hypothesis that democratic quality is a predictor 
of subjective well-being. Thus, SWB is determined by civil liberty, political participation, 
and quality of government, where civil liberty has the largest influence on SWB through 
democratic quality. 
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ABSTRACT: This study aims to describe mother-child interactions in families with 
middle-to-low socioeconomic status (SES). Data were obtained by observing interactions 
between mothers and children using the Marschak Interaction Method (MIM), which 
assesses four domains of interaction: structure, engagement, nurture and challenge. The data 
were analysed qualitatively. Fifteen pairs of mothers and children participated in this study. 
The majority of mothers were young adults with preschool-age children. The results reveal 
that some of the children were willing to follow their mothers’ structure. They were also 
willing to accept nurture from their mothers, which was expressed through physical contact. 
Most mothers, however, were less engaged with their children. They exhibited a lack of con- 
versation and eye contact during the interactions. They also provided less support when their 
children encountered difficulties while working on given tasks. In addition, almost all moth- 
ers did not have habitual play activities that they used with their children. When they were 
asked to play with their children, they tended to direct the play activities into more academic 
activities. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Fiese (1990) defines parent-child interaction as a reciprocal relationship between a parent 
and a child that involves certain roles being fulfilled by each of them. Jernberg (1991) has 
divided parent-child interaction into four dimensions: nurture, structure, engagement and 
challenge. Nurture is related to parents’ ability to provide a nurturing contact, such as touch- 
ing and caregiving, as well as recognising children’s need to be calmed. It also measures the 
child’s acceptance of the nurturing contact and their willingness to take care of their parents. 
Structure includes parents’ ability to set limits for their children. Thus, parents are expected 
to be able to give instructions and make their children comply in a safe and playful way. 
Engagement describes parents’ ability to be involved in their children’s activity empathically. 
It also describes the extent to which the parents and children are in tune with each other, both 
physically and affectively. Finally, challenge is about adjusting the activities chosen by parents 
to their children’s development. It also assesses how well children can control their frustra- 
tion while working on tasks given by their parents, as well as how well parents can assist their 
children in overcoming their frustration and making themselves feel competent. 

One factor that can influence parent-child interaction is the family’s socioeconomic sta- 
tus (SES) (Chivanon & Wacharasin, 2012; AACAP, 2012). Pressure in the form of financial 
problems can lead parents to be less involved in the monitoring, caregiving, and disciplining 
of their children (Kalil, 2003). Past studies have demonstrated that parents of low SES were 
more likely to punish, be unresponsive and be insensitive, as well as showing a lack of affec- 
tion, while interacting with their children (Ahmed, 2005; Conger & Donnellan, 2007; Dodici 
et al., 2003). SES has been found to be associated with mothers’ level of education, which has 
an effect on their level of knowledge about their children’s needs and development (Davis- 
Kean, 2005). 
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It has been shown that parent-child interaction has many positive benefits for children’s 
development in physical, cognitive and social domains (WHO, 2004; Licata et al., 2014). For 
example, a study by Siu and Yuen (2010) found a positive correlation between parent-child 
interaction and children’s social behaviours. A study by Dodici et al. (2003) shows that par- 
ent-infant/toddler interaction was related to early literacy skills. Lastly, mothers’ sensitiv- 
ity and responsiveness were found to be important for children’s well-being in the long run 
(Taulbut & Walsh, 2013). These historical findings reflect the importance of parent-child 
interaction in children’s development. 

Studies of parent-child interaction in Indonesia using the observational method are still 
limited. Most studies used a self-reporting method for data collection. In our pilot study, 
we used a brief questionnaire that we distributed to mothers of middle-to-low SES. We 
found that about 70% of children were reported as showing non-compliant behaviours, and 
approximately 72% of mothers used punishment or resorted to permissiveness when deal- 
ing with their children’s inappropriate behaviours. Additional data showed that all of the 
mothers performed parenting activities, such as feeding or bathing their children. However, 
only 22% of mothers played with their children. From the empirical data in our study, we 
concluded that the interactions between mothers and children did not occur in an optimal 
way. 

Considering the importance of parent-child interaction on a child’s development, this 
present study aims to further characterise mother-child interaction in middle-to-low SES 
families. 


2 METHOD 


2.1 Design 


This study was based on a qualitative approach. Data were acquired through observation and 
analysed in descriptive terms. 


2.2 Participants 


The participants in this study were children and mothers who were members of a Pos Pen- 
didikan Anak Usia Dini (Pos PAUD) (Centre of Early Childhood Education Programme) in 
one area of the city of Depok. This place was chosen based on a referral from Dinas Pen- 
didikan Kota Depok (Depok City Education Service), which showed that, in this area, there 
was a lack of training for parents and teachers, the majority of families were of low SES, and 
the facilities to conduct early childhood education were still limited. 

The majority of children were males with a mean age of 4.3 years. Most of these children 
had siblings and were the youngest child in their respective families. Most of the mothers 
were housewives who had graduated from high schools, while the fathers were blue-collar 
workers who had graduated from junior high schools. Both mothers and fathers were mostly 
still young adults. 


2.3 Setting and apparatus 


Observation was conducted in a small mosque close to the Pos PAUD where the children 
were educated. The mother-child interaction was recorded one at a time while they were 
interacting in a play setting. A digital camera and tripod were used to record the interaction. 
Eight envelopes containing task instructions were provided to the mother. In addition to the 
task instructions, certain objects were also placed in the envelopes. For example, in the first 
envelope, there were two squeaky animal toys: a fish and a bear. In the third envelope, there 
was a bottle of body lotion. In the seventh envelope, there were building blocks. Finally, in 
the eighth envelope, some snacks were placed (for more details of the task instructions, see 
the Procedures). 
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2.4 Procedures 


Firstly, potential participants were invited for a briefing. During this briefing, information 
about the study was presented and consent forms were handed out. 

Subsequently, we arranged a schedule of observation for each mother-child dyad. This 
observation was conducted to see: (1) how engaged the mothers were when they played with 
their children; (2) how capable the mothers were in giving structure to their children; (3) how 
challenging the tasks that the mothers gave to their children were; (4) how expressive the 
mothers were in showing affection to their children. 

To assess the four dimensions of parent-child interaction, each mother-child dyad was 
given eight tasks describing activities that they had to do together. The tasks were given in 
the following order: (1) playing with a squeaky animal toy; (2) teaching the child something 
that they did not know; (3) applying the lotion; (4) telling a story about the child’s early life; 
(5) leaving the child alone in the room for one minute; (6) playing something familiar to both 
mother and child; (7) copying the mother’s block building; (8) feeding each other. 

While the mother and child interacted, observers remained unseen by them. There was no 
time limit for completing the tasks; however, they were usually completed in approximately 
30 minutes. 


2.5 Measures 


This study used the Marschak Interaction Method (MIM) that was developed by Jernberg 
(1991). In this method, mother-child dyads are observed while they are carrying out the 
tasks assigned to them. There were eight such tasks and they were assessed according to 
four dimensions: nurture, structure, engagement and challenge. In each task, the interac- 
tion between mother and child was assessed in terms of at least one of these four dimen- 
sions. Playing with a squeaky animal toy and playing something familiar to both mother and 
child are ideal tasks in which researchers can observe a mother’s engagement when playing 
with her child. Teaching something that the child did not yet know is an ideal task in which 
researchers could observe the challenge that the mother gave to her child. Applying lotion, 
telling a story about the child’s early life, leaving the child alone for one minute, and feeding 
each other are ideal tasks in which researchers can assess the expression of affection (or nur- 
ture) between mother and child. The last task, which is copying mother’s block building, was 
assigned to assess the mother’s capability to give structure to her child, as well as assessing 
whether or not the challenge was appropriate for the child’s age. 


3 RESULTS 


This section provides a description of the interactions between mother and child during the 
performance of the tasks. 

Table 1 shows that the majority of mothers displayed a lack of eye contact with their 
children. Mothers seemed to be reluctant to be involved in the squeaky toy play. Most 


Table 1. Playing with a squeaky animal toy. 


Qualities 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 Il 12 13 14 15 
Eye contact V V 
Giving clues V V V V 
Praise V V 
Asking something VV V VV V V v V V Vv yV 

related to academic 

matters 
Role play V V 
Only squeezing V V V V V V V V V— VvV yV V V V 
One-way conversation V 
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mothers simply asked their child to squeeze the toy animal without any clear motivation or 
instruction. Pretend play was only performed by two mothers, and only for a short period 
of time. Almost no dyadic conversation was seen between mother and child. Interestingly, 
most mothers asked more academically related questions of their children while playing with 
the squeaky toy, such as its name, its colour, or its facial features. Some mothers gave a few 
clues to their children so that they could answer the questions, such as “The bear’s colour is 
wh...”, meaning that the child just had to complete the sentence and say “White”. Only a 
few mothers gave praise when their children answered correctly. Some mothers seemed to be 
insensitive, choosing to stop the activity even when their children still wanted to play with 
the squeaky toy. 

Table 2 shows that more than half of the mothers failed to carry out the second task of 
playing something familiar to both mother and child. The main reason given by those moth- 
ers was that there was no tool to play with. Only a few mothers continued to play with their 
children using their bodies, such as through finger fighting or hand clapping games, and 
these lasted only a short time. One third of the mothers did not perform the activities in a 
playful way, and tended to focus instead on the academic aspects of the play, such as asking 
the child to count using fingers. Some children refused when their mothers asked them to 
perform the play activity. 

Table 3 shows that the majority of mothers were involved in academic-related tasks while 
playing with their children, such as teaching their children to spell words, reading, asking the 


Table 2. Playing something familiar to both mother and child. 


Qualities 12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
No play with children V V VvV yV Vv vV V 

Child refused to play V V 

Playing together V V V Vv V 
Doing activities related V Vv Vv V V 


to academic matters (e.g. 
counting the fingers) 


Table 3. Teaching something that the child does not know. 


Qualities 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


Cognitive stimulation 
Motoric stimulation (e.g. 
putting paper in an envelope) 
Giving a verbal prompt V 
Giving a physical prompt Vv V 
Manipulating the physical V 
environment to support the 
child in performing the task 
Giving examples V 
Giving clues 
Praise V vV 


Asking the child to remain V V 
sitting but not in a pushy way 
(e.g. holding the child in the 
mother’s lap, giving clues to 
not squeeze the animal toy 
while teaching the child how 
to pray, asking them to wait) 


Not doing this task V V 


V 
V 


<< 


< <<< 
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number of objects, teaching parts of an animal, and teaching them how to solve additional 
problems. A few mothers taught motor skills or activities that were related to daily life, such 
as how to put a piece of paper in an envelope. When teaching something to her child, some 
mothers gave verbal prompts (i.e. verbally informing the child of how to do a particular task) 
and physical prompts (e.g. helping the child push the paper into the envelope), manipulated 
the physical environment to support the child in performing the task (e.g. widening the lips 
of the envelope so that the child could put the paper into it more easily), gave examples, and 
gave clues to the answers to certain questions. When the children seemed to be bored, some 
mothers could handle them in appropriate ways, such as putting the child in their lap or giv- 
ing structure in a supportive manner. On the other hand, the mothers rarely praised their 
children. Moreover, two mothers did not carry out this task at all. 

In general, the children did not refuse when their mothers put lotion on them (see Table 4). 
They were also willing to put the lotion on their mothers’ arms and leg. Expressions of posi- 
tive emotion, such as smiling, were displayed in this activity. Before the children started to 
put the lotion on their mothers, they were taught by their mothers how to apply the lotion. 
This instruction was given verbally or by examples. Some mothers gave physical prompts in 
the form of assistance. For example, they helped squeeze the lotion bottle. Some physical 
prompts were given by mothers when their children needed them. However, there was also a 
tendency for some mothers to give physical prompts without giving their child any opportu- 
nity to first try performing the task by themselves. Most mothers were involved in conversa- 
tions, whose topics could be related to the lotion-application activity or not. However, these 
were mostly one-way conversations led by the mother. In particular, these one-way conversa- 
tions occurred during the actual lotioning activity. Besides applying the lotion to each other, 
touching in the form of kissing the leg of the child or putting the child on the mother’s lap 
were also exhibited during the performance of this task. 

As shown in Table 5, almost half of the mothers told a story about their child’s early 
life expressively, using body gestures. The children paid attention to their mothers’ stories 


Table 4. Playing something familiar to both mother and child. 


Qualities 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


V 
V 


Lotioning each other V V 
Teaching the child how V 
to dab lotion 
Giving physical V Vv vV 
prompts 
Smiling V V 
Conversation during V V V— VvV Vv 
lotioning 


V 
V 


<q << 


<< < < 
« 
=< 
< 
< 
< 
< 


Touching (except V V 
lotioning) 


Not lotioning each other V Vv vV V 


Table 5. Telling a story about the child’s early life. 


Qualities 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


Interactive conversation V 

Telling the story expressively V 

Child’s attention to mother’s V 
story 

Child smiling 

Showing affection 

Story not told V vV 


<< 


V 
V V V 


<< 
<< 
<< << 
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and showed responses such as smiling. The mothers showed their affection by touching or 
hugging their children. One of the mothers sang a song while cradling her son and telling 
him a story. Two mothers skipped this task because their children did not want to hear their 
mothers’ story. 

In the separation task (see Table 6), half of the mothers employed reasons for leaving the 
child alone, such as going to the toilet, checking on the child’s sibling, or looking for a pen 
outside. Four mothers asked for permission to leave the child without giving any reasons and 
only said that they would go outside for a while. Two mothers went outside without asking 
permission. More than half of the children followed their mothers when their mother left the 
room. One child did not want to be left alone and, therefore, her mother stayed in the room. 
Almost one third of the children completed the separation task smoothly. However, when 
their mother returned, only one child showed positive emotion while the rest displayed blank 
expressions. 

Table 7 shows that the majority of children did not refuse to be fed by or to feed their 
mothers. In this task, one mother added a challenge for her child by suggesting a competi- 
tion in eating the food. One child also fed his mother in a playful way, as if his arm was an 
aeroplane that would be landing at his mother’s mouth. Some mothers showed sensitivity by 
helping the children who had difficulties in opening the food packs. 

Table 8 shows that most mothers gave some instruction to their child to copy the block 
buildings they had built. Some mothers gave direct instructions, such as “Please, make it 
in the way that I’ve made it”. Others gave indirect instructions, such as “Can you build a 
tunnel?” More than half of the children were willing to copy their mothers’ block build- 
ings. The others built the blocks independently of their mothers’ constructions. Some 
children paid attention when their mothers were building something. In general, their 
attention persisted for longer if their mothers built something interesting or suited to 
the child’s interests. When asking their child to build blocks, some mothers gave ver- 
bal prompts. For example, when the child placed a block incorrectly, the mother said 
“The position (of the block) is wrong”, “Look for the triangle block”, or “Put the blocks 
closer to each other”. Some mothers seemed to take control of the arrangement of the 
blocks that their children were working on without even asking the children to do it by 


Table 6. Leaving the child alone for one minute in the room. 


Qualities 123 45 67 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


Asking for permission with various reasons VV V V V VV V 
Asking for permission without any reason VV V V 
Not asking for any permission at all V V 
The child lets the mother leave the room V V V V V V 
The child smiles when meeting her/his mother V 
again after separation 
The child shows a blank expression when meeting V V V 
her/his mother again after separation 
The child follows the mother when she goes outside VVVVVV V V 
The child does not let their mother leave them V 


Table 7. Feeding each other. 


Qualities 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
The child is willing to be fed V V V V VvV VVV V V V V V 
The child is willing to feed V V V V VvV VVV V V V V V 
The mother gives assistance V V V V V V 
The mother challenges the child V 
Feeding in a playful way V 
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themselves. Another reason for this was because the children did not comply with their 
mothers’ instructions. 

Some mothers showed more sensitivity and helped their children when they saw that they 
were encountering difficulties, such as helping them to open the blocks’ container. They 
also gave praise when their children copied their block successfully. However, they only said 
“smart boy” without explaining why this made them “smart”. 

Only a few mothers supported their children by saying that “ You can do it just the way I 
did’. One mother threatened to leave when her child did not want to copy the blocks that she 
had built. Some of the mother-child pairs seemed to be preoccupied with their own blocks 
and thus were building independently of each other. In fact, some mothers did not give any 
instructions to their children. 


Table 8. Copying the mother’s block building. 


Qualities 12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
Asking the child to v V Vv vV V vV V V V V V V 
copy the mother’s 
block building 
The child is willing V V V VvV V yV V VvV vV 
to copy the mothers’ 
block building 
The child pays V V OV V V 


attention to what 
the mother does 
The child is reluc- V V V 
tant to copy 
The mother does not V V V 
give any instruction 
to the child 
The mother and the V V V yV V V yV V 
child are preoccupied 
with their own blocks 
The mother gives V V V V V V V vV 
verbal prompts while 
the child is copying 
her block building 
The mother gives V V 
assistance to the 
child when they 
have difficulties 
The mother gives Vv vV Vv vV VvV V V 
assistance without 
giving the child 
an opportunity to 
perform the task 
by themselves 


The resulting block V V V V V V V— 
building fits child’s 
age 

The mother asks some V V Vv vV V VvV yV 


questions related to 
academic matters 
Praise V V 
The mother gives V 
support 
The mother makes V 
threats when the 
child does not comply 


<< 
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In terms of the challenge that the mothers gave, they were likely to give a challenge that 
was appropriate to their child’s age. They asked the children to copy the block buildings in a 
step-by-step manner. However, when giving the task, some mothers still asked their children 
more academically related questions, such as about the blocks’ shapes, colours and number. 


4 DISCUSSION 


Of the four dimensions of parent-child interaction, the dimension of nurture was the most 
commonly observable, demonstrated by both mothers and children. Both seemed to enjoy 
performing activities in this category, such as feeding and applying lotion to each other. This 
is understandable because these types of activities are routinely performed by both mothers 
and children. Furthermore, a classical study by Harlow and Zimmerman (cited in Papalia & 
Martorell, 2015) found that babies always look for warmth, intimacy and comfort. 

In terms of activities involving unstructured play, such as playing with squeaky animal toys 
and playing something familiar to both mothers and children, the majority of the mothers 
showed some interactional problems. They displayed a lack of eye contact; they had no idea 
how to create play activities, especially if no tool was immediately available; they engaged in 
one-way conversations; and they showed little enjoyment. In other words, they showed little 
engagement while interacting with their children. This is in accordance with previous data 
that showed that mothers are rarely involved as their children’s playmates. 

In terms of the dimension of structure, more than half of the children were willing to 
receive the directions that their mothers gave them. This can be attributed to the kind of task 
that suits the children’s stage of development. It also meant that the mothers were able to give 
challenges to their children that were appropriate. 

An interesting finding of this study is the fact that the majority of mothers tended to asso- 
ciate almost all of the tasks with academic activities. This did not only apply to the tasks that 
were more structured, such as teaching children something that they did not know, but also 
to the tasks that were more unstructured and playful, such as playing with a squeaky toy or 
playing something familiar to both mother and child. This phenomenon could have arisen 
due to the parental and cultural values that are embraced by the family. Chao and Tseng 
(2002) explain that education is highly valued in Asian cultures, which leads parents to give 
much attention to learning activities by asking their children questions related to academic 
matters. 


5 CONCLUSION 


In general, mothers showed good nurture of their children, but a lack of engagement during 
play activity. Meanwhile, the structure and challenge dimensions of parent-child interaction 
were displayed to a moderate level. Most mothers associated playing activities with academic 
tasks. 
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ABSTRACT: Studies in the field of cognitive linguistics have shown that time is 
metaphorically structured in different ways among cultures. Based on the metaphor theory 
proposed by Lakoff and Johnson (1980c), a qualitative study was conducted to explore the 
use of time metaphors and concepts in Indonesian language. Data were primarily collected 
using the focus group discussion method. The results from 50 participants (24 men and 
26 women) aged 18-33 years old show that, in the context of Indonesian language, time is 
metaphorically expressed in terms of moving objects, quantities, volume objects, and as a 
living thing. Contrary to the researcher’s expectation, the ‘rubber time’ that is commonly 
used to describe Indonesian people’s behaviour toward time was rarely mentioned by the 
participants. Compared with the metaphors of time represented in English (Lakoff & John- 
son, 1980c), time metaphors in Indonesian language do not treat time as a commodity and 
orientational metaphors are not used. In conclusion, the study provides further evidence of 
the way in which the metaphorical structures placed around time vary between cultures. Fur- 
ther research is required to explore how each culture interprets time based on its associated 
metaphors and how this actually shapes the way a society thinks and acts. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Time is an abstract concept. Every day we experience the flow of time, yet we cannot really 
see what time is. What is time? If a child asked that question of you, what would be your 
answer? Even though we can easily describe time in terms of hours, days, months, and so on, 
what the meaning of time is and what really constitutes time are difficult questions to answer. 
Usually, people will answer those questions using types of analogy that explain one concept 
through a concept from another domain. In cognitive linguistics, these types of explanation 
are called metaphors (Lakoff, 1993). For example, in terms of time, we could describe it 
according to the way we sense the flow of time while we are waiting in line (“Time is moving 
slowly”), or while we are running late for an appointment (“Time moves really fast”). From 
these experiences, we describe time as an object that has the capability to move like a train, 
for instance. In this way, we make an analogy between the first domain (time) and another 
domain (moving objects or trains). 

The metaphor theory of Lakoff and Johnson (1980c) suggests that metaphors guide much 
of our everyday action and thinking. Metaphors are commonly used in our daily lives, and 
from these metaphors we can learn how people actually interpret everyday experiences. 
Lakoff (1993) explains that in the classic theory of metaphor, metaphorical expressions are 
merely seen as a linguistic form that is typically used in relation to a novel or poetic idea or 
experience. Lakoff (1993) also argues that the way language is used to define a concept using 
an analogy from another domain is actually the main area that we should focus on when we 
analyse a metaphor. In other words, the central point of metaphor is not in language, but how 
we actually make an analogy using a cross-domain mapping. Lakoff (1993, p. 2) explains the 
word metaphor as a “cross-domain mapping in the conceptual system”. Thus, the way we 
think and act can actually be described in terms of the metaphors that we use in our daily 
lives because they are embedded in our conceptual systems. To explore the way that people 
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think and act in a given society, a researcher should, therefore, study the metaphors that are 
commonly used in their language. 

In Indonesian culture, there is a well-known phrase that describes the peculiarity of how 
Indonesian people view time, known as ‘rubber time’. The term ‘rubber’ is used because time 
is perceived to have certain characteristics that mimic the concept of rubber: it is elastic and 
flexible. Thus, on the basis of the contemporary metaphor theory, the abstract concept of 
time is defined using the concept of rubber from the domain of materials. As a metaphor, the 
‘rubber time’ phrase might explain how Indonesians actually perceive the abstract concept of 
time according to their daily experiences. Thus, the existence of this expression is reflected in 
many forms of behaviour that are encountered almost daily, especially in terms of punctual- 
ity. For example, many Indonesians are accustomed to being late when attending an event 
because the organiser themselves usually starts the event behind schedule (time is elastic), 
and sometimes the event will only begin after some distinguished guests have arrived (time is 
flexible) (Asyhad, 2015; Wahyuni, 2015; Wardani, 2015; Martiyanti, 2016). 

Although the Indonesian language recognises the use of metaphor in daily speech, how is 
the concept of time actually metaphorically expressed in the Indonesian language? Are there 
any differences between the English and Indonesian languages in explaining the concept of 
time in terms of metaphor? Addressing these questions provides the principal reason for the 
conduct of this study. Thus, the objective of this study is, through a deeper understanding in 
terms of the time metaphors used in Indonesian language, to unpack some of the underlying 
motives and beliefs in terms of time-related behaviours seen in everyday situations. 

How a culture actually defines the concept of time varies from one culture to another. 
Cross-cultural studies related to the concept of time show that each culture has a different 
philosophy about time. Moreover, this philosophy may influence how individuals within that 
culture interpret time and behave according to this interpretation. White et al. (2011) found 
that some cultures define limits on time in many different ways. There are various bounda- 
ries in defining a person as ‘too early’ or ‘too late’ when they are attending a meeting. This 
may also indicate that people perceive each occasion to have different priorities, and they 
behave accordingly. Furthermore, Sircova et al. (2014) show that every culture places dif- 
ferent emphases in relation to perspectives of time (past, present and future). A study by 
Levine and Norenzayan (1999) also showed that there are different paces of life among coun- 
tries in terms of how their populations respond to time. Their assessments were conducted 
according to three criteria: walking speed, postal speed, and accuracy of clocks. Among the 
31 countries studied, Indonesia was ranked second-lowest, indicating that Indonesia has a 
relatively slow pace of life. In addition, the conception of time affects how we behave, and 
how time is used in the language within a culture also affects how people think in terms of 
temporal logic (Boroditsky et al., 2002; Casasanto et al., 2004). 

In order to satisfy the objective of this study, it was conducted using a qualitative method. 
The concept of time was explored in terms of the metaphors and understandings held by 
individuals when discussing concepts of time. The analysis was carried out using Systematic 
Metaphor Analysis, as developed by Schmitt (2005). The English time metaphor analysis 
conducted by Lakoff and Johnson (1980b, 1980c) was used to highlight the similarities and 
differences between English and Indonesian language metaphors for time. 


2 METHOD 


The time metaphors were identified using a Focus Group Discussion (FGD) method. The 
total number of participants for this study was 50 (male = 24; female = 26), aged between 
18 and 33 years old, and either graduate or undergraduate students from Universitas Indo- 
nesia. They all originated from Indonesia, and use the Indonesian language as their pri- 
mary language. They were divided into five groups for the discussions, which were led by the 
researcher herself, helped by two research assistants. Each discussion lasted between one and 
two hours. All of the participants were given rewards upon the completion of the discussions. 
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The results of the discussion were further analysed to identify the time metaphors. Using 
Schmitt’s (2005) Systematic Metaphor Analysis, the data were first analysed to determine 
time metaphors based on the following criteria: a) a word or phrase which can, in the context 
of what is being said, be understood beyond its literal meaning; b) a literal meaning which 
stems from an area of physical or cultural experience (the source area); and c) which is—in 
this context—transferred to a second, often abstract, area (the target area) (Schmitt, 2005, 
p. 371). Based on the results of this first stage, a categorisation was then performed as a 
second stage of analysis, to cluster metaphors in terms of their similarity in relation to the 
source and target areas. 


3 RESULTS 


In the discussions, the participants were asked to recall as many phrases as they could in the 
Indonesian language that they usually used or heard in daily conversations and that expressed 
time concepts. Almost half of the participants identified the time concept based on units of 
time: hours, days, months, dates, periods, and Islamic prayer times. Most of the responses 
were not described in terms of a phrase or sentence, but used only a single word to describe 
the time. Some of the participants expressed time in terms of metaphors, but these were 
infrequent. Even the concept of ‘rubber time’ itself was rarely articulated by the participants. 
However, some of the rubber-like qualities of time were mentioned in the discussions, such as 
Waktunya molor (there is a time delay) and Jangan ngaret (be on time), where the word molor 
means lengthening the time and ngaret is a slang word for rubber. This finding was quite 
contrary to the researcher’s expectation. There are two possible explanations: 1) the partici- 
pants might not use the phrase often in their daily conversations, so it does not immediately 
come to mind; 2) the participants might consider rubber time as a common behaviour, easily 
found in daily situations, and, hence, not identified as anomalous. Although the phrase ‘rub- 
ber time’ was not frequently expressed, thematic analysis of the responses show that phrases 
that describe the concepts of ‘late’, ‘lateness’ and ‘punctuality’ were mentioned. These con- 
cepts can be seen in the participants’ responses, such as: Terlambat (late); Dari mana aja baru 
datang jam segini? (Where have you been? You are late); Mana nih ga dateng-dateng (Where 
is s/he? Why hasn’t s/he shown up?). 

The analysis of the time metaphors was done first by grouping the time responses gathered 
from the discussions into several categories based on their meaning. The words that were 
used beyond their literal meaning to explain concepts of time were analysed using Systematic 
Metaphor Analysis. One of the metaphors that was identified by the participants was ‘time is 
a moving object’, which can be seen in some responses as follows: Waktu tuh cepat banget ya 
(time moves so fast); Waktu terasa lama (it feels like long hours). Because the literal meanings 
of cepat (fast) and lama (long hours) refer to a moving object, the target area is time, and the 
source area is transport of something from one point to another. Other metaphors that were 
identified were grouped as follows: 


1. time can be measured: Masih banyak waktu (we still have plenty of time), Tidak ada waktu 
(we don’t have time)—the target area is time, and the source area is quantity; 

2. time can be described spatially: Waktunya sempit (the time is narrow)—in this metaphor, 
time is considered as a volume object (source area); 

3. time can be personified: Makan waktu (the time is eaten), Waktu berjalan cepat (time is 
walking fast), Waktu terus bergerak (time keeps moving)—in these phrases, time is treated 
as analogous to a human or living thing. 


Even though there are some Indonesian language phrases that are commonly used to 
describe time as currency—such as Terima kasih atas waktunya (thank you for your time), 
Kamu menghabiskan waktu saya (you are wasting my time), and Bagaimana kamu meng- 
habiskan waktu? (How do you spend your time?)—none of them were mentioned by the 
participants. Most of the metaphors that were expressed in the discussions illustrated time as 
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a concrete object that can be measured in terms of time units, and not as a limited resource 
that has a value attached to it. 

When the participants were asked to recall any proverb in the Indonesian language that 
describes time, the responses given mostly used the time phrases. There are not many proverbs 
in the Indonesian language describing time. One of the best-known proverbs of Biar lambat 
asal selamat, meaning ‘no need to rush, being safe is the most important thing’, was rarely 
expressed in the discussions. Another proverb, adopted from Javanese culture, Alon-alon asal 
kelakon, which indicates that one should take more time to get the best result, was also not 
mentioned by the participants. The fact that most of the participants were of ‘Generation Y’ 
might explain why these proverbs were not used as frequently as in previous generations. 

If the results are compared with time metaphors in English (Lakoff & Johnson, 1980b, 
1980c), time as a commodity was not really reflected in the phrases that were recalled. 
Although the Indonesian language has expressions such as Membuang waktu (wasting time), 
Membeli waktu (buying time) and Membagi waktu (time allocation), none of these phrases 
were uttered by the participants. Time is also regarded as a limited resource in English and 
this is also reflected in some Indonesian language phrases, such as Punya banyak waktu (have 
enough time) and Habis waktu (run out of time). 

Another interesting finding is that, unlike English, the Indonesian language does not use 
orientational metaphors when describing time. Orientational metaphors—the use of spatial 
orientation reflecting body movement (up/down, in/out, on/off)—are not commonly used 
in the Indonesian language. Although there are some spatial metaphors that were men- 
tioned, the term spatial is itself not identified with the way the body moves. The spatial 
metaphors that were uttered by the participants mostly defined the volume of a space. While 
in English, the phrase ‘time is up’ can be associated with a jar that is filled up with water, by 
contrast, in the Indonesian language, the translation of ‘time is up’ (Waktu sudah habis) can 
be described as an empty jar. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The results of this study indicate that, compared to English, time is perceived differently in 
the Indonesian language. One of the most visible findings is that time is most commonly 
expressed in terms of a concrete object. This conception might indicate that, as a language, 
Indonesian provides a different way of thinking in terms of illustrating an abstract concept. 
Although the use of metaphor is common in conversations, the way an abstract concept is 
metaphorically represented might be different from one language to another. Orientational 
metaphor, for instance, is rarely used in the Indonesian language. The way English language 
expresses a concept using spatial orientation is not common in Indonesian language. Many 
English phrases consist of orientational concepts that are used to emphasise the way people 
think spatially about an idea. The use of orientational words such as ‘up’, ‘down’, and so 
on, is not common in Indonesian language. According to the Sapir-Whorf perspective of 
linguistic relativity, this dissimilarity might provide one example in explaining how an idea or 
thought is articulated differently within a language or culture, and thought of in a different 
way too. 

As already mentioned, the participants of this study were mostly drawn from Genera- 
tion Y, studying in an urban area. This might explain why some of the old time-related prov- 
erbs that are usually used were not commonly articulated in the discussions. Even the term 
‘rubber time’ was rarely mentioned by participants. These findings are quite contrary to the 
researcher’s expectation. Future research should compare the time metaphors used by Gen- 
erations X and Y. This result might derive from different patterns of socialisation by which 
each individual in society absorbs the concept of time. The fact that most of the participants 
are studying in an urban area might also influence the way they think about time. It would be 
interesting for future studies to compare the use of time metaphors not just between genera- 
tions, but also between subcultures in Indonesia, as the country consists of many subcultures 
with different languages and dialects. 
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Furthermore, one limitation of this study is that the metaphors that were analysed were 
mainly extracted from the group discussions. Schmitt (2005) suggests that in order to search 
for the metaphors being used in a society, a researcher might need extensive materials con- 
taining references to the concept being investigated, including print media. Incorporating 
this approach in further research may provide a more complete understanding in terms of 
time metaphors because there may be other associated metaphors that were not uttered by 
participants in the discussions. 

The results from this research can be used as an initial basis for exploring the metaphors 
of time more thoroughly, and they also emphasise some other topics to be considered for 
future research, such as the types of metaphors that are commonly used in Indonesian lan- 
guage, the ways time is metaphorically expressed between subcultures in Indonesia, and how 
these metaphors create differences between cultures in their manners of acting and thinking. 


5 CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, although time is a global concept, and frequently used in everyday lives, how it 
is understood and represented in one culture might be different to another. In the Indonesian 
language, the way in which time is expressed metaphorically is different from the time meta- 
phors used in English. This finding might reflect different perceptual organisations, and how 
they affect the thinking process. Further studies are needed to investigate more deeply the 
concepts surrounding time and how these are actually reflected in everyday behaviours. 
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ABSTRACT: This study is an extension of findings of previous studies conducted by 
Seligman et al. (2005) and Toepfer et al. (2012) that indicate how writing a thank-you letter 
can increase happiness. This study examines the effect of delayed feedback from the receiver 
of the thank-you letters on the happiness of the person who wrote the letter. Every week for 
three consecutive weeks, 45 college participants were asked to write one thank-you letter to 
people who had had positive effects on their life but had not been given proper thank-you 
letters and delivered it personally during the same week. Participants were also randomly 
assigned to two experimental groups based on the time of the feedback obtained from the 
receivers, either directly during the meeting (n = 22) or delayed after the meeting (n = 23). 
The results suggest that when the feedback from the receivers was given directly, it could 
generate more happiness in the senders than if the feedback was delayed. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


“Close your eyes. Imagine any influential person in your life or someone who had 
changed you for the better. Remember that person again and think why is that per- 
son very important to you. Then write it down on a piece of paper.” 


On that occasion, JD, a 35-year-old man, chose his mother as the most influential person 
in his life. After he finished writing a thank-you letter to his mother, JD was given a chance to 
contact her by phone and read his letter out. Even though he hesitated at first, when he actu- 
ally made the call his eyes sparkled, his smile became wider, and his arm wiped his tears from 
his cheek. His mother responded by saying that what JD had expressed was beautiful and 
extraordinary. JD was one of volunteers on experimental video series by Soulpancake (201). 
In the end of the video, the host stated that the happiness of volunteers who read their thank- 
you letters or were connected to a voice box increased by 4-6% compared to previously and 
it went up to 19% in volunteers who were connected by phone, including JD. 

Happiness is something that everyone looks for. Since 1998, happiness has been one of the 
topics thoroughly examined by researchers in the field of positive psychology (Compton & 
Hoffman, 2013). According to Seligman (2004), ‘happiness’, which tends to be equated with 
well-being, is not only a positive feeling that an individual experiences (like enjoyment and 
comfort), but it can also be defined as a positive activity that may generate engagement and 
preoccupation. Happiness is also experienced when an individual can use his or her char- 
acter’s strengths and virtues to serve something bigger than themselves, so that they can 
consider their lives as meaningful. Several studies have also proven the positive effects of 
happiness, such as physical health, high life satisfaction, beneficial interpersonal relation- 
ships, higher productivity and job satisfaction, achievement of life goals, and high levels of 
empathy (Carr, 2004; Lyubomirsky et al., 2005; Seligman, 2004; Seligman et al., 2005). 

These benefits of happiness encourage people to utilise any possible way to reach happi- 
ness. However, not all methods work effectively and some specific strategies may work better 
(Tkach & Lyubomirsky, 2006, in Schueller & Seligman, 2010). From all possible ways to 
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increase happiness, Lyubomirsky et al. (2005) state that only 10% of happiness variance may 
be explained by circumstantial factors and the remaining 50% from genetic factors. On the 
other hand, there is a 40% chance to increase happiness by doing simple activities intentionally 
that are related to the characteristics of a happy individual, also known as positive activities 
or intentional activities (Layous & Lyubomirsky, 2012; Lyubomirsky & Layous, 2013). 

One simple positive activity like JD has done to increase his happiness was expressed in 
his happy and thankful feeling that occurred as a response when he received a gift and kind- 
ness from another person or, according to Peterson and Seligman (2004), can be referred to 
as gratitude expression. Previous studies have shown that gratitude has positive impacts on 
us, like increasing positive affect, helping us cope with stress, increasing health physically 
and psychologically, maintaining positive relationships, and inducing prosocial behaviour 
towards benefactors or other people (Algoe et al., 2010; Emmons & McCullough, 2003; 
Emmons & Shelton, 2005; McCullough et al., 2002; Peterson & Seligman, 2004). However, 
Watkins (2004) stated that an individual’s pleasant feelings may not be completed until 
appreciation or gratitude has been given to the source of those pleasant feelings, including 
writing a letter. Seligman (2004) also explained that a thank-you letter is a form of gratitude 
intervention that does not only involve pleasant emotions, but also presents activities that 
generate gratification. 

Based on Pennebaker and Seagal (1999), who stated that writing positive words will have 
a positive impact on an individual, Seligman et al. (2005) conducted a study that asked the 
participants to write out thank-you letters and deliver them personally within one week, 
so they could get direct feedback from the receivers. Compared to participants who were 
asked to write down early memories every night for a week, participants who delivered a 
thank-you letter had a higher level of happiness and lower level of depression as soon as the 
intervention period was over and one month afterwards. In accordance with the previous 
study, an experimental study by Toepfer and Walker (2009) of 85 college students also showed 
that compared to the non-writing group, the group that wrote one thank-you letter every 
week and sent it by e-mail every weekend for three weeks had a higher score of happiness and 
gratitude every week and at the end of the study. The study was replicated by Toepfer et al. 
(2012) using more samples. However, participants were asked to deliver a letter with an e-mail 
address to researchers, to be sent after the study ended to avoid feedback from receivers which 
could affect the findings of the study. Not only did they possess a higher score of happiness, 
the experimental group also had higher life satisfaction and reduced levels of depression. 

Nevertheless, the studies by Seligman et al. (2005), Toepfer and Walker (2009), and 
Toepfer et al. (2012) were still questionable regarding the possibility that there was an effect 
caused by the difference in timing of the feedback given by the receivers, either immediate or 
delayed. According to Roberts (2004), gratitude is a social emotion. Therefore the interaction 
between the senders of the thank-you letter with the letter receivers that we could see as social 
feedback became important. When the feedback was given directly, as in a study by Seligman 
et al. (2005), an individual can catch and feel the non-verbal emotional response immediately 
from the receiver or, in other words, an emotion contagion (Hatfield et al., 1992). Parkinson 
(1996) added that within a reciprocal situation, the positive response from the receiver will 
strengthen the positive emotion that an individual feels when he writes a thank-you letter 
indirectly. According to Buck (2004), participants also have a higher chance of receiving 
returned gratitude from the receiver because of the letter or their preceding kindness. So 
that, participants and the receivers could have mutual relations. Gratitude returned and other 
positive responses that are considered to reinforce and to be given immediately by receivers, 
based on the operant conditioning learning principle, may also increase the frequency of the 
same behaviour in the future for the participants (Powell et al., 2009). On the other hand, 
a study by Toepfer et al. (2012) showed that writing a thank-you letter without receiving 
feedback from the receiver still increases happiness. However, according to Watkins et al. 
(2003), the advantage of this activity will be lower compared to other forms of intervention 
because the participants may feel anxious regarding how the receivers will respond when they 
receive delayed feedback. 
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Based on emotion contagion, reciprocity, and the operant conditioning learning principle 
explanation, we conclude that direct feedback from thank-you letter receivers delivers more 
improvement in the senders’ happiness than delayed feedback. This is due to the positive ver- 
bal and non-verbal feedback that is shown directly by the receivers, which can affect the send- 
ers’ positive emotions and also applies reciprocally. Participants also have a higher chance of 
getting reinforcers such as expressions of gratitude in return from the receivers immediately, 
and thus, in accordance with the operant conditioning learning principle, this can increase 
the emergence of the same behaviour in the future. In this study, we hypothesised that par- 
ticipants from the group who wrote thank-you letters and were given feedback immediately 
afterwards from the receivers had a significantly higher happiness gained score compared to 
participants from another group who were given delayed feedback. 


2 METHODS 


2.1 Participants 


The participants of this study consisted of 45 college students who were randomly assigned 
either to a group who wrote thank-you letters followed by immediate feedback (Experimental 
Group 1; EG1), comprising 22 participants, or were placed in a group who wrote thank-you 
letters followed by delayed feedback (Experimental Group 2; EG2) and comprised 23 partici- 
pants. Participants consisted of six males (13.33%) and 39 females (86.67%), and their ages 
ranged between 17 and 25 years old (M = 19.09, SD = 1.38). 


2.2 Research instruments 


2.2.1 Thank-you letter writing assignment 

Every week for three consecutive weeks, all participants were given instructions by instant 
messenger to write one thank-you letter to people who had had positive effects on their life, 
but had not been given a proper thank-you letter, and to deliver the letter to the receiver on 
each week The content of the letter is an expression of gratitude for one or more specific 
actions of the receivers and how it affected the participants. However, there was a difference 
in the timing when receivers gave their feedback. EG1 was instructed to deliver the letter face- 
to-face and to ask the receivers to read and discuss the letter immediately during the meeting, 
so that the feedback was obtained directly from the receivers. On the other hand, participants 
of EG2 were instructed to ask the receivers to read the letters after the meeting and were 
not asked to discuss the content of the letter during the meeting; therefore the feedback was 
obtained in a delayed fashion. 


2.2.2 Authentic happiness inventory 

The Authentic Happiness Inventory (AHI) (Peterson, 2005) covers three components of hap- 
piness (pleasure, engagement and meaningfulness) and can be used for measuring happiness 
as a whole. AHI consists of 20 items that require the participants to choose one out of five 
statements ranging from negative (first) statement to extremely positive (fifth) statement. 
Every item is scored according to the selected statement, with scores ranging from one to five. 
The gained happiness score is identified from the difference between the average happiness 
score before and after the study. This study showed that AHI had a high level of reliability 
(a = 0.904) (Kaplan & Saccuzzo, 2005). A validity test also showed that 19 of the AHI items 
were valid because they had r, > 0.2 (Aiken & Groth-Marnat, 2006), while one item had 
r,< 0.2 but was retained. 


2.2.3 Manipulation check 

We presented questions related to the activity based on a study conducted by Toepfer et al. 
(2012) and additional questions, such as the duration of the letter writing, who the receiver 
was, the time of delivery, how the delivery was done, and the feedback obtained. We also 
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checked the contents and length of the letters. Every week, we also measured the positive 
affect which was positively correlated with the gratitude emotion (Froh et al. 2009) using 
the dimension of Positive Affect Scale with ten items by Watson et al. (1998). Participants 
were asked to rate the extent of their feeling or emotion after delivering a thank-you letter, 
ranging from 1 (Very slightly or not at all) to 6 (Extremely) and will be counted to find the 
total score of the positive affect. A reliability test by Watson et al. (1998) showed that this 
instrument was reliable (a = 0.86-0.90). Reliability and validity test results of this instru- 
ment’s adaptation by Herwibowo (2014) also showed that it was reliable (a = 0.76) and valid 
(ra 20.2). 


2.3 Procedure 


We came to classes to explain the study. Participants who agreed to join the study were 
randomised into two experimental groups and were given research instructions using 
Instant Messenger software. Subsequently, participants were asked to fill in an online 
AHI questionnaire before the study period began (pretest). Every week, all participants 
were asked to deliver one thank-you letter to a different person each week for three con- 
secutive weeks. However, the two groups were differentiated according to the timing of 
the feedback given, either immediately or delayed. All participants were also asked to fill 
in a questionnaire as a manipulation check before 24 hours had passed after the delivery 
of a letter every week. Participants also sent a photo of the letter to us by e-mail. One day 
after the study ended, participants were asked to fill in an online AHI questionnaire one 
more time (post-test). All participants were also given an explanation regarding the study 
using Instant Messenger software. We then interviewed some participants a week after 
the study ended to further understand the experience of the writing and delivering of the 
thank-you letters 


3 RESULTS 


3.1 Manipulation check 


Based on the control questions, we learned that participants from both groups required 10 to 
20 minutes to write a thank-you letter and to deliver the letter on the same day or one day 
afterwards. The letters were given to different persons every week, such as parents, friends, 
colleagues in organisations, and girlfriends or boyfriends. All participants also expressed 
gratitude in at least one paragraph in every letter. 

A comparison between the positive affect score of the two groups every week immediately 
after delivering the thank-you letters is shown in Table 1. 

As shown in Table 1, there were significant differences in the positive effect scores every 
week between the two experimental groups, with the group of participants who received 
the feedback from receivers immediately after delivering their letters (EG1) having a higher 
average positive effect score compared with the group of participants who received delayed 
feedback (EG2). This showed that the manipulation was successful. 


Table 1. Comparison of positive affect as manipulation check. 


M (SD) 
Weeks EGI EG2 t/U P 
1 43.45 (8.12) 38.69 (7.39) t= 2.057 0.023* 
44.32 (5.96) 38.30 (7.81) U=140 0.005* 
3 43.45 (7.30) 37.39 (7.61) U= 146.5 0.007* 


*significant on p < 0.05 (one-tailed). 
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Gain Score of Happiness 
m Direct Feedback (EG1) D Delayed Feedback (EG2) 


Figure 1. Comparison of gained happiness score. 


Table 2. Description of the effect of delayed feedback from receivers of thank-you letters on the 
sender’s happiness. 


Groups n M SD T P P 
Immediate feedback (EG1) 22 0.402 0.453 2.207 0.016* 0.319 
Delayed feedback (EG2) 23 0.117 0.412 


*significant on p < 0.05 (one-tailed). 


3.2 Hypothesis test result 


Before proceeding with the hypothesis test, we checked if there was any difference between 
the average happiness score before the study (pre-test) of the two experimental groups. The 
analysis results showed that the pre-test score of the group who wrote thank-you letters with 
direct feedback (M = 2.63, SD = 0.51) was not significantly different from participants who 
wrote thank-you letters with delayed feedback (M = 2.56, SD = 0.59), t(43) = 0.416, p > 0.05. 
This showed that participants were successfully randomised according to their happiness 
baseline level. Therefore, there was no significant difference in the participants’ happiness 
score between both groups before the study. 

During the data collection period, the volume of delayed feedback received by EG2 var- 
ied. We decided to check if there was any difference between the gained happiness score 
for participants of EG2 based on the amount of delayed feedback from the receivers. The 
results of the analysis showed that the gained happiness score of participants who received 
delayed feedback three times (R = 9.39), twice (R = 14.08), once (R = 10.75), and not at 
all (R = 16.00) did not differ significantly, H = 3.44 (3, N = 45), p > 0.05 (two-tailed). This 
showed that the volume of delayed feedback received did not influence the gained happiness 
score of participants of EG2. Therefore, no further analysis was made regarding the volume 
of feedback. 

A comparison was then made of the gained happiness score between both groups as a 
hypothesis test. As shown in Figure 1 and Table 2, the average increase in happiness of par- 
ticipants in the group who wrote thank-you letters followed by direct feedback (M = 0.402, 
SD = 0.453) was significantly higher compared to the participant group with delayed feed- 
back (M = 0.117, SD = 0.412), t(43) = 2.207, p < 0.05 (one-tailed), r? = 0.1017. Based on this 
result, we conclude that the hypothesis of the study is supported. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The result of this study is consistent with previous studies conducted by Seligman et al. 
(2005) and Toepfer et al. (2012) that showed that the activity of writing thank-you letters 
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may increase happiness. However, previous studies had not specifically looked into the role 
of the time when the feedback was given by the receivers. Therefore, the results of this study 
showed that direct feedback from the receivers had its own advantage in terms of increasing 
an individual’s happiness. 

According to Pennebaker and Seagal (1999), writing a thank-you letter may encourage 
individuals to remember their happy experience. When we interviewed 28 participants, they 
revealed that they felt happy because they remembered the positive experience with the receiv- 
ers and realised that people around them cared and loved them. Half of the participants also 
reported that they learned to understand the meaning of kindness that was shown by people 
around them. 

Based on the explanations above, both experimental groups had the opportunity to feel the 
same positive emotions when they wrote thank-you letters, but we argue that there are four 
possibilities which may explain why EG1 had a higher gained happiness score. First, an emo- 
tion contagion happens when individuals interact directly (Hatfield et al., 1992). Based on the 
results of interviews with 18 participants, it was found that positive feedback was observed 
from the response of the receivers who gave immediate feedback by smiling, hugging and 
crying, and it also influenced the participants’ own emotion. A second possibility is related to 
the indirect influence from the reciprocal appraisal of one’s own emotion and the emotion of 
other people (Parkinson, 1996). EG1 participants rated feedback given by all three receivers 
as positive (M = 5.44) and having an influence on their emotions (M = 5.03). Participants also 
reported that they were worried at first when they thought about what response the receivers 
would show but this worry was reduced as soon as they saw positive emotions showed by 
the receivers. On the other hand, EG2 participants were not able to capture and imitate the 
receivers’ responses immediately because they received the feedback by message or phone. 

Furthermore, receivers need to express their gratitude back to the letter senders to main- 
tain equality and trust on both sides (Buck, 2004). EG1 had a higher chance of receiving a 
returned thank-you from the receivers during the meeting, but there were only nine partici- 
pants in EG2 who received it. This may lead participants who did not get the response to feel 
disappointed and anxious about the receivers’ response (Watkins et al., 2003), so that they 
received less happiness. The fourth possibility is related to the operant learning principle, 
especially with regards to reinforcement. Immediate positive feedback from receivers when 
participants of EG1 delivered their letter may be regarded as a reinforcer for the participants 
and encouraged them to repeat this behaviour the week after. However, it was also found 
that there were participants of EG2 who still felt happy and relieved after expressing their 
gratitude even if they did not receive any feedback. Therefore, individual differences, such 
as what may be regarded as reinforcer and how individual expectations become a reinforcer 
after writing a thank-you letter needs to be studied further. 

This study also had limitations. First, we did not get enough information from previous 
studies regarding the specific length of time in the delayed feedback from gratitude letters 
receivers that may influence senders’ happiness. We also recruited participants based on their 
willingness and commitment to join the programme, so other factors can affecting the effec- 
tiveness of writing thank-you letters on happiness and difficult to control in this study, such 
as motivation, conviction of the effectiveness of the activity to increase happiness, and per- 
son fit activity (Layous & Lyubomirsky, 2012), along with whether the participants were 
happiness-seekers (Seligman et al., 2005),. Personality factors, such as those in a study con- 
ducted by Schueller (2012), who reported extroverts receiving higher benefits when asked to 
write and deliver thank-you letters compared to introverts, were not measured in this study. 
Those variables may be confounding or moderating variables. 

Individuals also have tendencies to adapt with continuous positive activity (Layous & 
Lyubomirsky, 2012); therefore, variety in the activity, such as variation of the receivers of 
letters based on closeness, is needed to avoid boredom. Then, we are aware that technology 
development allows gratitude expression to be given by other media, such as voice notes, 
video call, or social media. Therefore, the most effective media for thank-you letters needs to 
be investigated in further studies. 
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Despite these limitations, 33% of the participants reported an increase in the perception 
of closeness to the receivers of their thank-you letters. This conforms with a study by Algoe 
et al. (2008), which indicated that gratitude expression from junior to senior members in a 
college student organisation for a week predicted a better quality of relationship immediately 
after the study and one month afterwards. We see individual perceptions of the relationship’s 
quality of the letter’s writer and receiver as an interesting topic for a follow-up study. 


5 CONCLUSION 


Gratitude expression, such as writing a thank-you letter, can indeed increase happiness 
(Seligman et al., 2005; Toepfer et al., 2012). However, the timing of obtaining the feedback 
from the letter receivers can also be important. This study showed that thank-you letter 
senders who get immediate feedback from the receivers are happier than those who receive 
delayed feedback. 
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ABSTRACT: Research in the past decade revealed the significance of parenting in the 
development of Executive Function (EF) during the preschool period. Nonetheless, the 
influence of father parenting on children’s EF development has not been well explored. 
Furthermore, there have been limited studies that investigate mother and father parenting 
concurrently in relation to children’s EF development. This research aims to explore the con- 
tribution of parental autonomy support and controlling behaviour on a child’s EF. Children 
aged 48-72 months old (N = 59) and their parents participated in a laboratory session. The 
child’s EF was measured through three different tests, and parenting behaviour was observed 
during the dyadic interaction. Results indicate that higher controlling behaviour from the 
mother predicts poorer child EF performances. Meanwhile, after controlling for important 
covariates and the quality of maternal parenting, no significant contribution from the father 
was found. This research extends previous studies about the independent effect of the father 
and the detrimental effect of negative parenting on the child’s executive function. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Executive function, a set of higher cognitive skills that enables cognitive, emotional, and 
physical control to accomplish certain goals, reaches the optimal development in young adult- 
hood (Diamond, 2016). This protracted development of EF leaves a great opportunity for 
environmental factors to impact the trajectory of EF development (Zelazo & Carlson, 2012; 
Moriguchi, 2014; Diamond, 2016). One of the prominent factors that has been considered 
is parenting. The parent-child relationship in the early years can provide rich and intense 
experiences that could shape the child’s capacity. Thus, in this research, we aim to explore the 
influence of parenting on the performance of the child’s EF, particularly the dyadic interac- 
tion between the child and its parents. 

Recent findings have confirmed the essential role of parenting in the early EF develop- 
ment (see Fay-Stammbach et al., 2014). Parental autonomy support, characterised by the 
encouragement of a child’s sense of autonomy, is one aspect that has been seen as influential. 
It has been consistently seen to be valuable to the child’s EF, beyond and above the parents’ 
education, the child’s general cognitive functioning, and family economic status in children 
between the age of 15 to 40 months old (Bernier et al., 2010; Matte-Gagné & Bernier, 2011; 
Bernier et al., 2012; Roskam et al., 2014; Meuwissen & Carlson, 2015). As previous research 
explained, autonomy support can enhance EF development by providing a great opportunity 
to exercise the child’s self-control and regulation capacity which are strongly related to EF. 

Although autonomy support has been considered as a robust factor, little attention has 
been paid to exploring the father’s role. Primarily, there is a striking gap in the amount 
of research about the mother’s and father’s influence on their child’s outcomes in devel- 
opmental studies. The father’s role on the child’s outcomes should not be overlooked for 
several reasons. First, as Cox and Payley (1997) proposed, the mother’s parenting and the 
father’s parenting complement each other in having certain consequences for their children. 
By only taking the mother’s role into account, we would not understand the complexity of 
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the development process that occurs. In addition, the father and mother might implement 
different styles of parenting that eventually have different impacts on their children, as found 
in previous research (Lucassen et al., 2015; Cabrera et al., 2007; Lamb, 2010). In the context 
of father-children interaction, toddlers commonly spend more time with their father in play 
and exploration activities that could serve as a potential context supporting their children’s 
development. Therefore, it is important to study how fathers’ interaction with their children 
could shape the developmental outcomes of the children. 

There is a growing interest in the father-child EF relation. The father’s sensitivity 
(Towe-Goodman et al., 2014), harsh parenting (Lucassen et al., 2015), emotional support 
(Meuwissen & Englund, 2016), and mind-mindedness (Baptista et al., 2016) are reported 
to be linked with their children’s EF. In this connection, the father’s autonomy support has 
started to gain considerable attention. Studies conducted by Roskam et al. (2014) fail to 
report the significant relations between the father’s autonomy support and the children’s EF. 
They suspect that the measurement (a three-item questionnaire about how parents ask their 
children to be autonomous) is not sufficient to capture the autonomy support behaviour. 
Meanwhile, after observing the dyadic interaction between father and child, Meuwissen and 
Carlson (2015) report a positive contribution from the father’s autonomy support to the 
child’s EF, which is consistent with the findings from the samples of the mothers. 

However, we argue that the paternal autonomy support still needs further investigation. 
The only evidence from Meuwissen and Carlson (2015) was obtained without controlling 
for the mother’s parenting, despite her role as the primary caregiver. There might be cer- 
tain discrepancies in the children’s outcomes caused by the mother’s parenting, but they 
have not been measured. Children’s development is not exclusively caused by one parent’s 
behaviour. The mother’s influence could intertwine with the father’s in having certain impacts 
on the children. Furthermore, we must also remember that mother’s and fathers’ behaviour 
could possibly have different consequences for the EF of the children. Lucassen et al. (2015) 
report that the father’s sensitivity is not correlated to the children’s EF while the mother’s is. 
Meanwhile, the father’s harsh discipline is significant to their child’s EF, but the mother’s 
is not. Baptista et al. (2016) only find significant association between the mother’s mind- 
mindedness, defined as the parents’ frequency in discussing the mental state construct with 
children, and their children’s EF and fail to find the same result for the father’s. So far, no 
research has focused on both the mothers’ and the fathers’ autonomy support to reveal the 
different impacts that might appear. Hence, we conducted research which considered the role 
of both parents to obtain a more integrative insight. 

Contrary to autonomy support, controlling behaviour has a negative influence on EF 
performance (Meuwissen & Carlson, 2015). In other studies that focused on the mother’s 
verbalisation, researchers found that the mother’s behaviour of frequently expressing direct 
commands to control their child’s behaviour tended to hinder the child’s opportunity to 
make choices and decisions autonomously. Meanwhile, suggestions, indirect commands, 
questions, and options provided by the mothers could enhance the child’s self-initiative and 
self-regulation capacity (Bindman et al., 2013). Nonetheless, only a few studies have been 
conducted to examine the effects of controlling behaviour on EF. Thus, conducting more 
research was necessary. 

As far as we know, no research about the influence of parenting on early childhood EF has 
been conducted in Indonesia. A survey report noted that fathers in Indonesia tend to show 
low involvement in caregiving (Krismantari, 2012), in contrast with Meuwissen & Carlson’s 
(2015) report of a moderately high involvement by fathers taken from samples in the US. 
With less time spent interacting, we presume that the effect of the father’s parenting might 
be diminished as well. 

The current study thus aims to explore the contribution of the parents’ autonomy sup- 
port and controlling behaviour on EF performance of preschoolers in Indonesia. Since they 
have been found to be strongly correlated to EF, we also take some variables into account, 
including the age of the children, parents’ education and the family’s Social Economic Status 
(SES) (Lengua et al., 2007; Sarsour et al., 2011; Hendrawan et al., 2015). Parental autonomy 
support and control were scored by observing parent-child dyadic interaction in a guided 
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situation; while the child’s EF was measured through three different tasks that tapped into 
the three core components of EF: working memory, inhibitory control, and shifting compo- 
nent. We predict that the mother’s parenting behaviour will significantly influence the child’s 
EF, while the father’s effect would be weaker than the mother’s. However, because of the lack 
of research, no hypothesis about which parenting aspect will give a stronger effect could be 
built. This research does not only involve both parents, but it also measures and compares 
the consequences of positive and negative parenting practice concurrently. The results are 
expected to be beneficial for intervention programmes to improve the child’s EF, especially 
children from low economic status families. 


2 METHODS 


2.1 Participants 


For the current investigation, the total participants included 66 children with their mothers 
and fathers who live in Jakarta, Bogor, Depok, Tangerang and Bekasi. Seven children were 
excluded because of video issues, leaving 59 videos that could be analysed. The children’s 
ages ranged from 48 to 72 months old (mean = 58.54, SD = 6.545), while the mothers’ 
age ranged from 23 to 48 years old (mean = 32.26, SD = 4.658) and the fathers’ age was 
between 29 and 56 years old (mean = 36.09, SD = 5.059). Most of the fathers (83.1%) and 
mothers (78%) had a college degree or higher level of education. Almost half of the moth- 
ers were full-time workers (46%), and the others were housewives and occasionally had 
freelance jobs. The families’ monthly expenditures ranged from IDR 2,500,000-20,000,000 
(mean = IDR 8,641,509). Besides grandparents, mothers were reported to be the main 
caregiver (86%). 


2.2 Measurement 


2.2.1 Executive function 

Three different tasks were administered to measure the children’s executive function 
performance. All the tasks used have been adapted to Indonesian culture by Hendrawan 
et al. (2015). 


2.2.1.1 Mataharilrumput 

This test was adapted from the Grass/Snow test of Carlson et al. (2014) to measure the EF’s 
subcomponent, inhibitory control (Carlson et al., 2014). The property used in this test was 
yellow- and green-coloured cards that represented the colour of the sun (matahari) and the 
grass (rumput), respectively. The children were asked to point to the yellow cards when the 
tester said “matahari” and to the green cards for “rumput” in 16 trials. The performance was 
scored by the number of correct responses, ranging from 0-16. 


2.2.1.2 Backward word span 

The Backward Word Span assessed the EF’s component, which is the working memory 
(Carlson et al., 2014; Davis & Pratt, 1995). This test was developed by Carlson et al. (2014) 
and has been adapted into Bahasa (Indonesian). In this test, the children were asked to repeat 
a series of words in reverse order. The number of words that must be recalled started from 
two to five words for each series. The scores obtained were dependent on the number of 
words successfully recalled (0-5). 


2.2.1.3 Dimensional change card sorting 

The Dimensional Change Card Sorting (DCCS) test was adapted from Zelazo (2006) to 
measure the shifting component. This test consists of three phase; pre-switch, post-switch, 
and border phase. The children were expected to sort six cards in pre-switch and post-switch 
phases and 12 cards in the border phase (total 24 cards). In each phase, different orders were 
applied. The scores were obtained by the number of correct cards sorted in the post-switch 
(0-6) and the border (0-12) phases. 
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2.2.2 Dyadic interactions 

The videos of the dyadic interactions were coded by using the autonomy support coding 
system of Whipple et al. (2011). This scale has been used in several research studies (Matte- 
Gagné & Bernier, 2011; Bernier et al., 2012; Matte-Gagné et al., 2013; Meuwissen & 
Carlson, 2015). We adapted the scale into Bahasa with the authors’ permission. The auton- 
omy support coding system was developed to measure verbal and nonverbal behaviour of 
parents in a guided situation. Beside the autonomy support, the coding scheme also includes 
controlling scales. It consists of four scales depicting the degree of parents’ intervention: 
1) intervening according to child’s need, and adjusting the task according to their compe- 
tency to encourage autonomy; 2) giving suggestions, hints, questions, and encouragement 
to their child to complete the task by using a tone of voice that signifies the presence of the 
parents; 3) respecting the child’s perspective and showing flexibility in the attempt to make 
their child complete the tasks (only scored if children refuse to complete the task, otherwise 
scored as missing); and 4) following the child’s pace and ensuring that their child plays 
an active role in completing the tasks, and providing enough opportunity for their child 
to make choices. Each behaviour was coded in terms of the degree of how autonomously 
supportive or controlling the parents are, from 1 (not autonomously supportive/not control- 
ling) to 5 (very autonomously supportive/very controlling). Because we observed that more 
than 80% of parents do not elicit behaviour representing the scale number 3, we decided to 
exclude it in the analysis. By adding up the score from the other three scales, the total score 
for each autonomy support and controlling for each parent range from 3 to 15. Supportive 
parents encourage their children to take an active role, respect their children’s perspective, 
and adjust their help to their children’s capability. Meanwhile, controlling parents usually 
intervene too much, impose their perspective on their children, and use a harsh tone of 
voice. The inter-class correlation (from 14 videos) for the autonomy support scale was 0.872, 
and 0.945 for the controlling scale. 


2.2.3 Procedure 

The participants were recruited using several kindergarten and social media announcements. 
The children who were detected to have severe impairments to their cognitive, emotional, 
physical, and social development as confirmed in the screening process were excluded from 
this study. Only children that lived together with both parents were included in this research. 
After getting their consent, the children and their parents participated in a videotaped labo- 
ratory session. The children were tested on EF tasks, comprised of Matahari/Rumput (the 
Indonesian version of the Grass/Snow task), Backward Span task, and Dimensional Card 
Sorting task by a trained experimenter. After completing the EF tasks, the children and 
their parents participated in an observation. We observed the dyadic interactions between 
child and father, and child and mother independently by applying a counterbalance tech- 
nique to decide the order of observation (Cozby & Bates, 2012). In the observation process, 
the children and their father/mother worked together to complete two challenging assign- 
ments. First, they were asked to build some blocks by replicating a model that had already 
been printed in SR-sized photos prepared by the researchers. In the second task, they had 
to complete a jigsaw puzzle. Considering that the children’s age range was quite large, we 
prepared all of the task materials (blocks model and puzzle) in two levels of difficulty. The 
easier one was given to children under 5 years old, and the more difficult one was given to 
the older children (above 5 years old). We understood that the task difficulty could affect 
the amount of help offered by the parents. Therefore, it was important to ensure that every 
task was suitable for the child’s age and ability. We used different block model and puzzle 
in child-father dyadic and child mother dyadic to avoid the learning effects on children. We 
ensured all task materials were at equal level of difficulty as we previously examined in a 
pilot study. 

To summarise, each child worked four tasks with both parents (two blocks model and two 
jigsaw puzzles). Each task lasted five minutes; the total duration for observation was around 
20 minutes. All materials were chosen based on our pilot study that involved 26 different 
children. 
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3 RESULTS 


3.1 Data analysis 


The EF scores were standardised and combined into composites. Two composites scores 
could not be obtained because of a missing score. To check the normality assumption, we 
ran a Shapiro—Wilk test to indicate that our data represented a normal distribution. The 
zero-order correlation between the mother’s and father’s parenting and their child’s EF were 
examined using Pearson’s correlation. To explore the association between the parents’ auton- 
omy support and control and the child’s EF, we conducted a hierarchical regression where 
covariates were entered in the first block, mother’s parenting in the second, and father’s 
parenting in the third block. 


3.2 Main analysis 


As summarised in Table 1, the mother’s parenting model explains 14% of the variance of the 
child’s EF score after controlling child’s age, family SES, and parents’ education. Addition- 
ally, maternal control was the only parenting variable that independently predicted the child’s 
EF (r = —0.330, p < 0.05) over the mother’s autonomy support and covariates. Meanwhile, 
the father’s parenting model did not significantly contribute to the regression model after 
controlling for the covariates and the mother’s parenting. 


4 DISCUSSION 


This study complements previous research by exploring the contribution of autonomy support 
and controlling behaviour to preschoolers’ executive function, not only examining the mother’s 
parenting behaviour but also exploring the father’s. Our results support the previous notion 
regarding the importance of mothers’ behaviour in influencing their children’s outcomes. 
Maternal control significantly predicts the EF performance above and beyond the child’s age, 
family SES, and parents’ education. This finding is consistent with previous research where 
Bindman et al. (2013) concluded that children that usually receive high amounts of verbal con- 
trol from their mother tend to have poorer EF performance. The same result was also obtained 
by Meuwissen & Carlson (2015), who studied the fathers’ sample. Controlling behaviour might 
not be recommended as an effective way to enhance children’s self-regulation capacity because 
it limits their opportunities to propose initiatives and choice. 

Many researchers have documented the positive contribution of the mothers’ and fathers’ 
autonomy support to early childhood EF (Bernier et al., 2010, 2012; Roskam et al., 2014; 


Table 1. Association of parental autonomy support and control to child’s EF (N = 57). 


Variable B T R? AR? 
Step 1 0.257** 0.257** 
Child’s age 0.450 —0.321** 
Family SES 0.332 2.429* 
Parents’ —0.074 —0.546 
Education 
Step 2 0.337** 0.140** 
Mother’s autonomy support 0.091 0.557 
Mother’s control —0.330 —0.2046* 
Step 3 0.429 0.092 
Father’s autonomy support —0.083 —0.530 
Father’s control —0.219 —1.610 
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Meuwissen & Carlson, 2015). Surprisingly, our study failed to confirm this result. As mothers’ 
parenting (autonomy support and control altogether) causes a significant variant to the EF 
model, our regression analysis found that the autonomy support alone is not sufficient to pre- 
dict the child’s EF performances. There are some assumptions that could be addressed. First, 
longitudinal research conducted by Cabrera et al. (2007) showed that parenting influence on 
the child outcomes could differ across ages. They found that parents’ supportiveness could 
predict early childhood emotional development (self-regulation), but the predictive power is 
diminished by the time children enter kindergarten. Second, most research mentioned above 
was done on younger children (2-3.5 year-olds). In that critical period of development, the 
parents’ roles are still very salient. However, when their children get older and start to inter- 
act with more people, other factors could possibly intervene. Almost all of our participant 
children were enrolled in kindergarten or toddler classes. Moreover, about half of the moth- 
ers who participated in this research were working mothers that delegated their children’s 
rearing to other people, such as their grandparents, nannies, or even older siblings, which is 
quite common in Indonesia. We suspected that stimulation or supportiveness received from 
other people, like teachers at school or other caregivers at home might have provided some 
benefits for the children’s EF capacity. Nonetheless, we couldn’t test this hypothesis because 
we did not measure the role of other caregivers. To conclude, we postulate that despite of 
the inadequacy of the autonomic support from mothers, the children’ needs for autonomy 
were still possibly compensated by other people’s nurturance. However, once the mothers 
displayed very intrusive and controlling behaviour, their children could suffer from a feeling 
of incompetence and also lose their chance to better develop self-control ability. 

Although mother’s parenting behaviour has successfully been proven to associate with 
the child’s EF, however none of the father’s is found to be significant. These findings are 
inconsistent with earlier studies (Meuwissen & Carlson, 2015), where the father’s autonomy 
support and control significantly predict the preschoolers’ EF. The difference between the 
findings might result from the statistical method used. In this study, we control for the moth- 
er’s parenting to attain fathers’ independent influence on children development. The results 
presented here might represent the independent effect of fathering on the preschoolers’ EF. 
Nonetheless, by considering the inadequate research about the fathers’ role, we suggest that 
more related research is conducted in the future. 

The second explanation that we could offer is that the fathers’ low influence is caused by 
the low level of their involvement in childrearing. We did not measure the amount of time 
the fathers spent with their children, but based on their working and commuting hours per 
day, ranging from 10 to 12 hours (as testified on the self-reporting questionnaire), we assume 
that the time available to spend with the children was limited. Though some research suggests 
that the quantity of time is less of a factor than the quality of interaction (Easterbrook & 
Goldberg, 1984; Meuwissen & Carlson, 2015), we still predict that to some extent, frequency 
is also essential. Therefore, another research study needs to be conducted to explore the 
relationship between the frequency of time the fathers spend with their children, the quality 
of their parenting, and the impact on their children’s EF development. 

This research has a number of limitations. We did not measure the degree of the parents’ 
involvement in child rearing practice that might contribute to the relationship between their 
quality of parenting and the children’s outcomes. We also suggest considering the roles of 
other caregivers in the family like grandparents, older siblings, and other relatives, as well as 
the school environment for the children who have already entered formal education. Finally, 
longitudinal and intervention studies with a larger sample size would be necessary to under- 
stand the causal relationship between parenting and the children EF function. 


5 CONCLUSION 


This research provides additional insights into the importance of the mothers and fathers 
autonomy support and controlling behaviour. These results have important implications for 
intervention programmes. As already noted in many research studies, mothers have a stronger 
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impact on children (Roskam et al, 2014; Baptista, et al, 2016). Nevertheless, it is also crucial 
to promote better parenting for the fathers, because two involved parents must be better than 
one. In addition, our research also pays reasonable attention to negative parenting aspects, 
and concludes that it has a more significant effect on the children, so the parents should be 
more cautious about their negative behaviour. 
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ABSTRACT: This research examines the effect of social distance on the beneficiary’s 
emotion of gratitude after they receive kindness. The current study uses experimental design 
and includes daily behaviour. Confederates were involved as a part of the stimulus to induce 
the treatments given (socially proximal and socially distal). A total of 51 female students 
from the Faculty of Psychology of Universitas Indonesia participated in this study. Partici- 
pants were randomly assigned into two groups, which were socially proximal (n = 28) and 
socially distal (n = 23). The emotion of gratitude was measured using a Gratitude Adjective 
Checklist (GAC) score from each participant. The results suggest that if the benefactor and 
beneficiary are socially distal, it yields in stronger gratitude emotion than if they were socially 
proximal. Several points about this finding are discussed: (1) having higher external validity, 
and (2) emphasizing on assistance given by people who are known well and not known well. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Over the last three decades, studies related to gratitude have been burgeoning. Emmons 
and McCullough (2003) found that gratitude is positively correlated with positive affect. 
Gratitude has also been found to be associated with individuals’ intrinsic factors. McCullough 
et al. (2004) showed that higher mean levels of gratitude were related to positive affective 
traits, particularly agreeableness, and pro-social acts. The findings reveal that this personal- 
ity type has a characteristic of maintaining social relationships with others. In other words, 
people with a higher tendency in these personality types express stronger gratitude frequently 
because they assume it would maintain their relationship with others. 

While there are many studies of the relationship between gratitude, personality and proso- 
cial behavior, studies that examine the relationship between gratitude and social distance have 
not been widely done. People who are grateful will tend to help others. On the other hand, 
people also tend to be grateful when helped by others. However, it is not known whether there 
is a difference in gratitude between when people are helped by others who are well known and 
when people are helped by other unknown people. To our knowledge, there is only one study 
which investigated the effect of relationship closeness on the feeling of gratitude. Bar-Tal 
et al. (1977) found that if the relationship between the two parties is close, such as between 
parents, siblings, and close friends, the emotion of gratitude is not as high as when individu- 
als received kindness from others that have distant relationship with them, such as acquaint- 
ances or strangers. While the study of Bar-Tal et al. provides important empirical evidence 
on the influence of social distance on gratitude, the study employed hypothetical situation 
in which the participants were asked to imagine a certain situation during the experiment. 
Considering its hypothetical situation, we decided to replicate the previous study by manipu- 
lating real interaction between individuals and their friends or strangers. 

The characteristics of the relationship between the giver and the recipient in their study in 
1977 can be explained using the concept of social distance. Social distance can be defined as 
individuals’ perceived closeness and similarity with others (Trope et al., 2007). Social distance 
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at least has three forms. First, individual perceives others who are socially distal from himself 
as less-close, and who are socially proximal from himself as more-close (Trope et al., 2007). 
Second, one sees themself as subject or object indicated by how they refer to themselves, for 
example by saying ‘I’ as the first person or name as the third person (Trope & Liberman, 
2010). Third, individual compares himself with their equal or superior, for instance a distance 
between students and their cohorts as socially proximal and the lecturer as socially distal 
(Stephan et al., 2010). Based on the concept of social distance, we conclude that the char- 
acteristics of the relationship between the giver and the receiver on Bar-Tal et al. (1977) are 
similar to the perception of the relationship to others as being near or distant. 

Psychological distance is related to individual level of construal. Trope et al.’s (2007) afore- 
mentioned theory plays a role in explaining the effect of psychological distance on individual 
thoughts and behaviour. According to Trope and Liberman (2010), construal level theory 
explains that humans would form abstract mental construal through high level of construal 
for object that is perceived as far from themselves, such as when one is planning to spend 
weekend at home without any detail of activities added. Then, humans would form concrete 
mental construal through low level of construal for object that is perceived as near from 
themselves, for example when one is planning to spend weekend at home by reading few 
books (there is detail activity added). 

Based on psychological distance and the construal level theory explanation, we infer that 
distant social relationship between the benefactor and the beneficiary makes the assistance 
more salient. Hence, it activates stronger emotion of gratitude on the beneficiary. Thus, 
people feel stronger emotion of gratitude when receiving help from those who are not well 
known to them than when they receive help from people who are. In this study, we propose 
an alternative hypothesis: 


H,: Individuals who receive an act of kindness from a stranger express stronger gratitude 
compared to those who receive an act of kindness from a close person. 


2 METHOD 


2.1 Participants 


A total of 51 female students of the Faculty of Psychology of Universitas Indonesia partici- 
pated in this study. We focused on female participants only because women are predicted to 
be more sensitive to others’ kindness and show more expression about their feeling rather 
than men (Kashdan et al., 2009). Their ages ranged from 17 to 22 years old (M = 20.24; 
SD = 1.35). They were recruited via Google Forms and were told that the study was related to 
social perception. All participants were randomly divided into two groups of manipulation, 
namely socially proximal (n = 28) and socially distal (n = 23). 


2.2 Procedures 


We conducted a preliminary survey using Google Forms to determine the act of kindness that 
would be used in the experiment. 64 people responded to this preliminary survey, consisting 
of 21 male respondents and 43 female respondents. Their ages ranged from 17 to 23 years 
old (M = 20.48, SD = 1.65). Most respondents answered that acts of kindness during social 
situations were more likely to evoke the emotion of gratitude than any other situation, such 
as being offered a seat in the public transportation (6.25%), having someone helping them 
when they got lost (31.25%), and having someone giving some food (18.75%). Based on this 
information, we chose to focus on giving food as the act of kindness which generates the 
gratitude emotion in the participants. Moreover, this act of kindness was considered as the 
most feasible in terms of our experiment. 

We then prepared the instruments used, Positive and Negative Affect Schedule (PANAS) 
adapted by Herwibowo (2014), Gratitude Adjective Checklist (GAC), the manipulation 
checks and items designed to check participants’ awareness about the questions. The GAC 
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and the manipulation checks were translated into Bahasa (Indonesian) by the researcher. For 
measuring the Perceived Awareness of the Research Hypothesis from the participants, we 
asked the participants about their opinion on what was being measured in this experiment. 

Subsequently, a pilot study was conducted to examine the manipulation and the instru- 
ments used in this study. The pilot targeted the third or fourth year female students from the 
Faculty of Psychology of Universitas Indonesia. Several things were discovered from the 
pilot study. First, seven out of eight participants assumed receiving bread as an act of kind- 
ness from the benefactor. Second, one of eight participants responded that when completing 
PANAS and GAC, the affect was more influenced by the events beforehand rather than the 
act of kindness during the experiment. We revised the procedures based on these evaluations. 
Third, despite a different retort from one participant, we decided to retain PANAS and GAC. 
As an alternative to omitting the question about what participants thought about the hypoth- 
esis being measured or the Perceived Awareness of the Research Hypothesis query, we altered 
its position to be the last section of all instruments. We also added a questionnaire that 
required participants to make a list of objects around them and to write a brief description of 
each object. This questionnaire was to distract participants’ attention so that it could lessen 
their suspicion about the role of confederates when completing the manipulation checks. 

After these careful considerations, we conducted the experiment, which took three weeks 
and was organised in three stages: registration, treatment, and debriefing. During the regis- 
tration period, they were informed that the experiment was related to social perception. At 
first, interested students were requested to register themselves via Google Forms and select a 
specific time to join the experiment. 

On the experiment day, each participant was randomly paired with a confederate who was 
either a fellow student whom the participant knew (e.g., a classmate) or a student whom the 
participant had never met before. None of the confederates had family relationship with the 
participants in both groups. The participant and the confederate shared the same room, and 
was told that they were both participating in a study about social perception. Afterwards, they 
were given informed consent forms and the questionnaire about five objects around them and 
their descriptions. They were given ten minutes to complete these. At that time, confederates, 
who were previously briefed by the experimenter, gave a piece of bread to the participant. 
After finishing the questionnaire, they were asked to fill out the Gratitude Adjective Checklist 
(GAC), Positive And Negative Affect Schedule (PANAS), the manipulation checks, and the 
Perceived Awareness of the Research Hypothesis question. Finally, they were debriefed by the 
experimenter regarding the process of the experiment and the role of confederates. 


2.3 Measures 


In this study, all of the instruments had a six-point Likert response scale, where 1 = Strongly 
disagree, and 6 = Strongly agree. 


2.4 Emotion of gratitude 


We assessed the emotion of gratitude with a Gratitude Adjective Checklist adapted from 
McCullough et al. (2002), which asked participants to indicate to what extent they felt appre- 
ciative, thankful, or grateful. The index had a Cronbach’s œ of 0.65, which is considered 
acceptable (Walker & Almond, 2010). 


2.5 Positive and negative affect 


We measured the positive and negative affect by using the PANAS Scale (Watson et al., 1988), 
which was already translated into Indonesian language and validated by Herwibowo (2014). 
The instrument has 20 items consisting of ten items of positive affect and ten items of nega- 
tive affect. The reliability testing shows Cronbach’s œ of 0.76 for the positive affect items and 
0.83 for the negative affect items. According to Walker and Almond (2010), these reliability 
indexes fall into acceptable range. 
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2.6 Manipulation check 


Referring to Liviatan et al. (2008), we adapted two items measuring social distance, namely 
closeness and similarity. The reliability index for the manipulation checks falls into an accept- 
able range, according to Walker and Almond (2010), as œ= 0.63. 


3 RESULTS 


To analyse the responses, we used IBM SPSS Version 20 and the chi-square method to 
examine the manipulation checks. An Analyses of the Covariates (ANCOVA) method with 
positive affect as the covariate was used to examine the main hypothesis because, as Emmons 
and McCullough (2003) stated, gratitude level has a correlation with positive affect. 


3.1 Manipulation checks 


For the preliminary analyses, from 56 participants, five participants were eliminated from 
the calculation because one of them did not complete the questionnaire and the other four 
responded correctly on the Perceived Awareness of the Research Hypothesis query. We 
calculated the manipulation checks by using chi-square method by converting the scale of 
1-3 to 1 and the scale of 4-6 to 2. 

As illustrated in Table 1, the calculation of the similarity indicator reveals that there is no 
difference in perceiving similarity between participants with confederates who were close 
person and who were strangers to them (77(1, n = 51) = 0.89). It means both groups per- 
ceived confederates as similar to themselves. Next, we computed the main hypothesis by 
using ANCOVA and we put positive affect as the covariate. 

In contrast to the calculation of the similarity, as can be seen from Table 2, there is a sig- 
nificant difference in perceiving closeness between participants with confederates who were 
close friends and confederates who were strangers to them (ÿ{(1, N = 51) = 0.00). In other 
words, participants from a proximal social distance group perceived more closeness with the 
confederates than the distal group. 

Hypothesis Testing. We tested the hypothesis by using ANCOVA and used positive affect 
as the covariate. 

In support of our hypothesis, the results (see Table 3) showed that the social distance 
between the benefactor and the beneficiary significantly intensified the emotion of gratitude 
of the beneficiary F(1, 49) = 4.76; p < 0.05. This result confirms that if the benefactor and 


Table 1. Calculation of the manipulation checks for similarity. 


Similarity 
Manipulation group Less similar Similar >? p 
Close friend (n = 23) 12 16 0.02 0.89 
Stranger (n = 28) 13 10 


Table 2. Calculation of the manipulation checks for closeness. 


Closeness 
Manipulation group Less close Close y p 
Close person (N = 23) 8 20 8.65 0.00 
Stranger (N = 28) 7 16 
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Table3. Calculation of the effect of social distance on the emotion of gratitude. 


Manipulation group M SD F p 
Socially proximal (n = 28) 14.46 1.95 4.76 0.03* 
Socially distal (n = 23) 15.35 1.70 


*two-tailed. 


the beneficiary are socially distal, it results in stronger emotion of gratitude than if both are 
socially proximal. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The results provide evidence of the effect of social distance on the emotion of gratitude. This 
is consistent with Bar-Tal et al. (1977) but differs in two respects. First, this study used a more 
realistic setting that has a higher external validity. Second, these studies used people that are 
well known to the participant and people that are not, as variation of the social distance 
between the benefactor and the beneficiary. This has different implications to the study by 
Bar-Tal et al. in 1977. The emphasis in this study is on the social distance between the donor 
and recipient to further ensure that the different strength emotion of gratitude felt by partici- 
pants is influenced by social distance. 

What we demonstrated in this study is in line with construal level theory and psychological 
distance explanation. According to Bar-Anan et al. (2006), people tend to use a high level 
of construal and abstract judgment if something is perceived as a distant object from them, 
which also applies to social distance. As noted by Liviatan et al. (2008), when someone per- 
ceives object as distant, the level of construal will be higher. As a result, individual judgment 
about others would be more abstract. The use of the abstract construal about others makes 
people use only a few mental resources and it allows greater attention to the assistance given 
by others. Greater attention to the assistance makes people more aware of it and in turn this 
activates stronger emotion of gratitude. 

This study supports the hypothesis that if the benefactor and the beneficiary are socially 
distal, it makes stronger emotion of gratitude than if both are socially proximal. The results 
are consistent with the explanations that distant social relationship between the benefactor 
and the beneficiary makes assistance more salient and activates stronger emotion of gratitude 
on the beneficiary. Thus, people feel stronger emotions of gratitude when receiving help from 
those who are not well known to them than when they receive help from people who are well 
known to them. This result also implies that people consider the kindness of another person 
who is not well known to them to be more altruistic because they give more attention to the 
kindness than to the person providing kindness that is why it activates stronger emotion of 
gratitude or thankfulness. 

In spite of the fact that we have found out how social distance affects the emotion of 
gratitude, several important questions have to be asked. For instance, we have asked the 
participants about kindness done by the confederates but we did not ask to what degree 
participants assumed the significance of the kindness. We also do not know how participants 
judge the kindness (i.e. when receiving kindness, it is because the benefactor is a kind person, 
as abstract judgment, or because the participants think that the benefactor knows they are 
hungry, as concrete judgment). All this needs to be clarified in further studies. 

This study is also limited only from female college students of the Faculty of Psychology 
of Universitas Indonesia so that it needs to be checked in other samples involving men. We 
also need to study that if the focus shifts from the person who gave assistance to the condi- 
tion that the person is not known well, the gratitude of the beneficiary would be lower or not. 
Furthermore, it should also be checked whether the divert attention to other things would 
reduce gratitude or not. In fact, there are many incidents of people who do not want to 
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accept help from strangers or are suspicious when a stranger helps them. This is an important 
issue when considering in society people often must interact, even work together, with other 
people. In addition, it is necessary to help other people, not only with people who are close to 
them, but also to everyone. Further studies may provide insight on how to make the relation- 
ship of mutual assistance between all the people in a society. 
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The role of bystanders’ psychological well-being and gender as 
moderators of helping behaviour in bullying incidences 
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ABSTRACT: Itis still debatable whether bystanders’ psychological well-being plays a role 
on helping behaviour in bullying incidences. 4.807 students completed the Ryff psychological 
well-being scale and bullying vignettes. High scores in psychological well-being were found to 
be related with helping behaviour. In contrast, participants with low psychological well-being 
tended to support the perpetrator. The findings of Structural Equation Modelling (SEM) 
demonstrated a moderate effect of gender on psychological well-being, which was evident 
only in helping the victim. The moderation analysis also suggests that when the bystander 
was a male student, he tended to help a victim if he had a high score in his psychological well- 
being. It is concluded that the psychological well-being state of the bystander would deter- 
mine whether a student bystander would help a victim or support the perpetrator. This study 
suggests the importance of maintaining the positive psychological well-being of students to 
reduce bullying in schools. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Bullying is widely regarded as a serious problem in schools in many countries (Craig et al., 
2009; Smith et al., 2002); Indonesia is no exception. Since 2011 to 2014, bullying still ranks 
the highest compared to other school problems (Firmansyah, 2014). Bullying is a special 
form of aggression which often happens in schools and has a negative impact on the victims 
and also the perpetrators (Olweus & Breivik, 2014). Decreasing and preventing bullying in 
schools are urgent goals for schools because their immense negative impacts affect victims as 
well perpetrators. 

Students who are victims of bullying often have academic, personal and social difficulties 
(Hernandez & Seem, 2004; Juvonen et al., 2010) and these negative impacts continue into 
adulthood (Adams & Lawrence, 2011; Ttofi et al., 2012). The perpetrators are at high risk of 
maladjustment (Lodge & Frydenberg, 2005). Research shows that bullies also have academic, 
personal, and social difficulties in school (Hernandez & Seem, 2004; Juvonen et al., 2010); 
they have an increasing risk of poor health, wealth, and difficulties in building social relation- 
ship in adulthood (Wolke et al., 2013). 

Prosocial and helping behaviour plays an important role in reducing aggression in schools. 
Prior studies showed that prosocial attitudes and behaviour have a positive impact on reduc- 
ing aggression in schools (Biglan & Hinds, 2009; Caprara et al., 2000). Some scholars even 
believe that the key to stop bullying is to enhance bystanders’ willingness to intervene and 
help the victims (Bennett et al., 2014; Padgett & Notar, 2013). Helping a victim of bullying 
is not only considered as an instrumental tool to decreasing bullying, but also as a remedy 
for the victims. 

Bullying usually happens in front of other students and in general they can be categorised 
as bullying reinforces or bystanders (Cowie, 2014; Salmivalli et al., 2011). Bystanders are 
students who are not actively involved in the bullying incidence, but know directly or indi- 
rectly about it (Salmivalli, 2014; Stueve et al., 2006). Students as bystanders could directly 
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help the victim by interfering in the incidence, or indirectly by being an empathetic friend or 
reporting the incidence to a teacher on duty (Pozzoli & Gini, 2012). 

In general, scholars and practitioners agree that empowering passive bystanders is more 
effective than changing the behaviour of a perpetrator not to be aggressive or to change a 
victim to be more assertive towards the bully (Twemlow et al., 2004). Bystanders are actually 
potential defenders (Mishna, 2008; Padgett & Notar, 2013; Salmivalli, 2014) because most 
students who act as bystanders disapprove of bullying and they feel sorry for the victims 
(Gini et al., 2008; Rigby & Johnson, 2006). For this reason, they already have a positive 
attitude towards the victim and are easier to be converted from being a passive bystander 
to an active bystander who is willing to help and support the victims (Burton et al., 2013). 
Research has shown that if bystanders are willing to intervene or report a bullying incidence 
(Gini et al., 2008; Hoover & Anderson, 1999), they are indeed preventing bullying to happen 
in the future, because they are not rewarding or supporting the perpetrators (Coloroso, 2005; 
Salmivalli, 2014). Further, if bystanders interfere or stand up to the bullying perpetrator, the 
probability that the bullying incidence will stop is about 50% (Hawkins et al., 2001). These 
research findings has shown that bystanders’ responses toward bullying have an important 
role in preventing bullying. 

Bystanders’ response to a bullying situation can be categorised either as defending the 
victim or supporting the bully (Thornberg, 2007). Defending a bullied victim can be done 
by helping the victim directly, for example by talking to the bully in a way to prevent the 
incidence, or by openly helping the victim in front of the perpetrator and other students who 
are also observing the incidence. Bullying bystanders can also help indirectly, for example by 
offering emotional support after the incidence (Cowie, 2014) or by reporting it to the school 
authorities (Pöyhönen et al., 2012). The bystanders who choose to be passive and do nothing 
to stop the bully or help the victim, can be categorised as supporting the perpetrator. By 
being passive, they give the social reward for the perpetrator to feel, that they get the attention 
and having the power over other victims (Coloroso, 2005; Cowie, 2014). Bystanders’ support 
does not always have to be by actively joining the ringleader bullies or by cheering them, but 
also by being a passive spectator (Salmivalli et al., 2011; Twemlow et al., 2004). 

Helping behaviour, as a form of prosocial behaviour, is sometimes determined by emotion 
and how well a person perceives his or her internal emotional state (Baron & Branscombe, 
2013; DeWall et al., 2008). It is argued that the degree of well-being or psychological well- 
being can influence individuals’ willingness to help (Baumeister et al., 2009), however, research 
regarding the impact of bystanders’ psychological well-being towards helping behaviour, 
especially in bullying situation are very scarce. 

In prior studies, of bullying and psychological well-being, psychological well-being were 
commonly used as an outcome variable caused by bullying or as an outcome if the victims 
receive some help either from their peers, teachers, or from formal intervention from the 
school like special consultation. For example, several studies showed how severe bullying 
affected the victims’ psychological well-being state, such as depression, low self-esteem, and 
feeling alienated from their friends (Sapouna & Wolke, 2013; Schafer et al., 2004). It is also 
argued that if victims perceived that they were supported and helped by peers, their psycho- 
logical well-being improved (Kendrick et al., 2012). The feeling of being supported by peers 
would lessen the psychological wounds caused by victimisation and improve the victims’ 
psychological well-being state (Rigby, 2000). This study aims to understand the role of the 
bystanders’ psychological well-being towards their helping responses in bullying incidences. 

According to Huppert (2009), ‘Psychological well-being is about lives going well. It is the 
combination of feeling good and functioning effectively.’ (p.137). Individuals with better 
psychological well-being would feel good about themselves and function positively coping 
their own demands and their social surrounding. Ryff (1995; 2014) suggests six key dimen- 
sions of psychological well-being, namely self-acceptance, positive relationships with other 
people, autonomy, environmental mastery, purpose in life, and personal growth. 

In general, there are two different opinions about the impact of well-being towards help- 
ing behaviour. On one hand, some scholars have the opinion that individuals with a better 
psychological well-being—who feels that they are living a good life—would be more willing to 
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help a person in need. Prior studies have found that individuals who were dissatisfied with their 
situation would decrease their helping behaviour (Balliet & Joireman, 2010; DeWall et al., 2008). 
In other words, individuals who are more satisfied with their life situations, would be more will- 
ing in helping others. On the other hand, other scholars are convinced that person who are not 
contented with their life situations, would actually be more willing to help other people. There 
are some studies which support their opinion. They suggest that there is a negative relationship 
between negative mood or lower state of well-being and willingness to help others (Cialdini & 
Kenrick, 1976; McGinley et al., 2009; Piff et al., 2010). Therefore, the purpose of our study is to 
explore whether bystanders’ psychological well-being can predict their helping behaviour when 
the participants are put in the role of bystanders in a bullying incidence. 

In this study, we will explore the role of psychological well-being as an endogenous variable 
(as a determinant factor) using a structural equation model (Muthén & Muthén, 2012). This 
study considers psychological well-being as a predictor of bystanders helping behaviour, 
whether they are more willing to help a victim or to support the perpetrator. The following 
hypothesis was formulated: 


H1: Bystanders with higher psychological well-being would be more willing to help a 
victim. On the other hand, bystanders with lower psychological well-being would be 
more willing to support the perpetrator. 


In former studies, female students were found to be more willing to help a victim than male 
students (Salmivalli & Voeten, 2004) because they perceive victims more positively, and they 
are more willing to support them (Gini, 2006). Accordingly, the following hypothesis was 
suggested: 


H2: Gender would act as a moderator in the relationship between psychological well- 
being and the bystanders’ helping behaviour towards the victim: When a bystander is 
a female student, the better her psychological well-being state is, the more she would 
tend to help a victim. 


2 METHOD 


This study used data collected from a larger research project which involved 4,807 high 
school students, from eight cities in Indonesia. Their age was between 13 and 21 (M = 16.17, 
SD = 0.971). 2,091students (43.5%) were male and 2,716 were female (56.5%). The samples 
represented every grade of high school, 33% of them were in the tenth grade, 38.5% in the 
eleventh grade and 28% in grade twelve. They came from public high schools (38%), private 
high schools (31.5%), and vocational high schools (30.5%). Each participants are given ques- 
tionnaires containing an informed consent statement, a personal data form, and questions 
concerning their psychological well-being state and their willingness to help a victim or to 
support the perpetrator if they are witnesing a bullying. 

The Ryff psychological well-being scale was used in this study (Ryff, 1996). The authors had 
permission to use the Indonesian adapted and validated Ryff psychological well-being scale 
version from another study (Jaya et al., 2011). The scale reliability (Cronbach Alpha) was above 
0.7, and its internal validity was above 0.3. To measure the helping behaviour, participants 
were given vignettes with pictures illustrating some bullying and non-bullying situations in their 
schools. The participants were given the role of bystander and were asked what they would have 
done if they had observed the illustrated in the vignettes (to help the victim or to support the 
perpetrator). The authors also ensured the factor loadings of each psychological well-being and 
helping behaviour dimension to prevent overlapping loadings by calculating the Explanatory 
Factor Analysis (EFA) and Confirmatory Factor Analysis (CFA) (Muthén & Muthén, 2012). 
EFA and CFA criteria were used to select variable indicators or items, and only satisfactory 
items (above 0.9) were included in later analysis. The CFA results showed that items measur- 
ing the purpose in life, and the personal growth dimensions had the same factor loading, so it 
was decided to merge both of these dimensions into a new dimension, named ‘meaning in life’. 
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3 RESULTS 


First, we analysed the data using MPlus programme to calculate Structural Equation 
Modelling (SEM): a multivariate statistical analysis technique that is used to analyse rela- 
tionships between measured variables and latent constructs. The calculation of SEM will 
show the impact of several psychological well-being dimensions on the bystanders’ helping 
behaviour. The results of the SEM are shown as a model in Figure 1, which includes all 
the standardised coefficients that are significant at and below the 0.05 level. The estimated 
model yields a very strong fit to the data, as indicated by the following fit indices: CFI/ 
TLI 0.973/.964, RMSEA 0.031 (90% confidence interval: 0.029-0.033). The whole model 
accounted for 9% of the variance for defending behaviour and 14% of the variance for sup- 
porting the bully. 

As shown in Figure 1, the ‘environmental mastery’ and ‘meaning in life’ dimensions 
are positively correlated with helping the victim (r = 0.15) This means that the more stu- 
dents perceive they are able to manage the various demands of their environments and the 
more they perceive to have a meaningful life, the more they are willing to help a victim. On 
the other hand, the less they perceive they are able to manage their environment demands, 
the more they are willing to support the bully (r = —0.07). The other psychological dimen- 
sions are negatively correlated to supporting the bully, except the self-acceptance dimension. 
This means that the less the students are dissatisfied with their social relations in school 
(r = —0.20), meaning in life (r = —0.20), autonomy (r = —0.09), the more they are willing to 
support the bully. The self-acceptance dimension is positively associated with supporting 
the bully (r = 0.12). 

Figure 2 shows the SEM analysis results if gender were included. The SEM model indi- 
cates that gender moderates the correlation between psychological well-being with helping 
(the victim) behaviour. This means psychological well-being of boys or girls, shows different 
impact in the case of helping a bullying victim. 


—> Significant 


——  Non-significant 


Figure 1. SEM structural model: Role of psychological well-being dimensions on bystanders’ helping 
behaviour. 

Note: The numbers refer to standardised structural coefficients; coefficients are significantly above the 
p > 0.05 level. 
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SUPPORT 
BULLY 


— Significant 


—— Nonssignificant 


Figure 2. SEM structural model: Role of psychological well-being on bystanders’ helping behaviour, 
moderated by gender. 

Note: The numbers refer to unstandardised structural coefficients; coefficients are significantly above 
the p < 0.05 level. 


The results indicate that male students with better psychological well-being conditions 
would have a stronger willingness to help a bullying victim. However, there is no interaction 
(moderation effect) between female students’ psychological well-being and helping a bullying 
victim. 


4 DISCUSSION 


As hypothesised, bystanders’ psychological well-being determines the students’helping behav- 
iour in a bullying incidence, but only two dimensions of the psychological well-being have 
a positive impact on helping the victim, namely the ‘environmental mastery’ and ‘meaning 
in life’ dimensions. This means that students who feel good about themselves and perceive 
themselves as functioning well in their school community because they are able to manage 
their environment and have a meaningful life, are more likely to help a victim. The results 
also suggest that most dimensions (positive relation, meaning in life, autonomy and envi- 
ronmental mastery) show a negative association with supporting the perpetrator. Therefore, 
students who are not satisfied with themselves and feel that they are not able to function well 
in their school community prefer to support the perpetrator by reinforcing the perpetrator or 
just being passive onlookers. The results showed that students who perceived that they were 
socially supported social environment, did not know their life purposes, did not perceive to 
have the autonomy to make their own decisions and perceive not able to manage their envi- 
ronmental challenges, would tend to support the prepetrator. 

The results of this study support previous research which suggests that a better psycholog- 
ical well-being condition would improve the willingness to help among students and a worse 
psychological well-being state would motivate bystanders to support the perpetrator by rein- 
forcing him/her or just being passive and not helping the victim (Balliet & Joireman, 2010; 
DeWall et al., 2008). Furthermore, the results also show the importance of a bystanders’ 
role and the degree of their psychological well-being in helping a victim in school (Boyd & 
Barwick, 2011; Cowie, 2014). 

The second hypothesis is only partly proven. Our data indicates that the bystanders’ 
gender does have a moderating effect on the helping behaviour of bystanders in bullying 
incidences, but surprisingly this only applies on male students. In other words, male students 
with better psychological well-being will be more willing to help bullying victims. This result 
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is unforeseen because, in previous research done in western countries, female students have 
been more willing to help bullying victims. This difference of results might occur because 
this study used adolescents as participants, while others studies exploring the role of gender 
used younger participants like elementary students (e.g. Salmivalli & Voeten, 2004) or pre- 
adolescent students (Gini, 2006). From other studies, we know that younger children, espe- 
cially girls, are more willing to help older children (Cialdini et al., 1976). Former studies also 
show that with the increasing of age, students-male and female-are becoming more tolerant 
towards peer aggression such as bullying, and this phenomenon is influenced by their peer 
norm (Salmivalli et al.,1998). Another possibility to explain this result is that for high school 
female students, hindering a bullying incidence requires assertiveness and high degree of 
courage. Being assertive and brave to stand up against the perpetrator might counteract with 
the norm of a female, especially in Indonesia. It is also long known that females feel more 
helpless than male students (Eagly & Crowley, 1986), so, in a high school context, it might 
be expected that the male students should be more responsible as a defender because they 
are expected to have the courage to help and intervene. If male students are brave enough to 
stand up to the bully, this will, moreover, enhance their self-esteem and social status among 
their peers. 


5 CONCLUSION 


It is concluded that students with a better state of psychological well-being, will be more 
willing to help a bullying victim. On the other hand, the less satisfied bystanders are with 
their psychological well-being, the more they are willing to support the perpetrator. Our 
study shows that only two of psychological well-being dimensions are correlated positively 
in helping the victim, namely the environmental dimensions and meaning in life. This study 
also suggests that student bystanders who are not satisfied with their social relation, meaning 
in life, autonomy, and environmental mastery tend to support the perpetrator. Results also 
suggest that gender acts as a moderator in the relations between psychological well-being 
and helping the victim, but only for the male students. Therefore, psychological well-being 
is more likely to have a stronger positive impact on the helping behaviour if the bystander 
is a male student. 
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ABSTRACT: External and internal demands cause many organisations to change and 
adjust themselves. However, not all organisational change will implement effectively. One of 
the reasons why the implementation of change often fail, is the lack of employee’s readiness 
for change. This research focuses on identifying the effect of job satisfaction in an employee’s 
readiness for change. Employee’s readiness for change was measured using the Readiness For 
Change Questionnaire which was constructed by Holt et al. (2007), while job satisfaction 
was measured using the Job Satisfaction Survey (JSS) by Spector (1997). Data was gathered 
from 36 employees who worked in dairy product company in Indonesia, working at manage- 
rial levels, given that managers are the change agents implementingchange. So, the manag- 
ers are the significant part to make the organisation’s change success effectively. The results 
show that job satisfaction had a significant influence on readiness for change (R? = 0437, 
p < 0.05). Further, not all aspects of job satisfaction had a significant influence on readiness 
for change. The only one which contributed to readiness for change was communication 
(B = 3.94, t= 4.77, p = 0.00). 


1 INTRODUCTION 


In era of globalisation, organisational change is unavoidable for various organisations. Many 
demands from external factors such as technological development, globalisation, changes in 
government policy and regulation cause the need for organisational change (Gordon et al., 
2000; De Meuse et al., 2010). In addition to external factors, organisational change can also 
occur due to internal demands such as decline in profits, decline in employee competencies, 
the growth of the company itself, the opportunity to develop the company’s business, and a 
new innovation or policy undertaken by the company (Madsen et al., 2005). Many demands 
from external and internal factors lead to moderate to major changes in the organisation to 
cope with the demands, giving organisations the ability to survive and achieve efficiency and 
effectiveness (Cumming & Worley, 2009). 

Employees in organisations respond differently to organisation change. In general, employ- 
ees’ attitudes and reactions towards change can be divided into effective attitude (receiving) 
and ineffective attitude (rejecting). Effective attitude is shown by cooperating, supporting the 
circumstances, conditions, and process changes, and engaging in organisational change. On 
the other hand, an ineffective attitude is indicated by defending themselves in the organisa- 
tion, always complaints, and openly rejecting the change (Galpin, 1996, in Rafferty et al., 
2013). Based on a survey of more than 3,000 executives at some companies, Meaney & Pung 
(2008) revealed that two-thirds of respondents said that their company failed to show a good 
performance after the implementation of changes (Rafferty et al., 2013). 

To be able to support the change process, people should be ready for change (Armenakis 
et al., 1993; Armenakis, Haris & Field, 1999). Readiness is defined as beliefs, intentions, 
attitudes, and behaviour that support the change and organisational capacity to achieve suc- 
cess. Holt et al. (2007) suggested a more comprehensive concept of readiness for change, 
which is defined as a comprehensive attitude that is influenced simultaneously by the content 
(.e., what is being changed), the process (i.e. how the change is being implemented), the 
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context (1.e., circumstances under which the change is occurring), and the individuals (i.e., 
characteristics of those being asked to change) involved. Furthermore, readiness collec- 
tively reflects the extent to which an individual or individuals are cognitively and emotion- 
ally inclined to accept, embrace, and adopt a particular plan to purposefully alter the status 
quo. Readiness for change is a multidimensional psychological construct that consists of 
five dimensions (Holt et al., 2007): 1) Organisational Valence, which describes how the com- 
pany will benefit from the implemented changes; 2) Management Support, which describes 
employee perception about support from a variety of sources and the commitment of the 
parties associated with the process of change institutionalisation; 3) Change Self-Efficacy, 
which is an individual’s belief in their ability to support organisational change 4) Discrep- 
ancy, that is when there is gap between the change situation and condition in which the 
change must done by organisation; and 5) Personal Valence, that is accepted by employee 
when organisation choose to implement the change. 

Establishing employee’s readiness for change, can help prevent any potential resistance from 
employees when change is implemented later. Therefore it is important for companies to assess 
individual and organisational readiness for change and also to understand the factors that 
influence individual and organisational readiness for change (Madsen, 2005). One factor that 
can influence readiness for change is job satisfaction. Locke (1976) revealed that job satisfac- 
tion is an emotional state that is pleasant or positive feeling that employee gained from their 
work experience, where it also includes cognitive, affective, and evaluative reactions or attitudes 
towards work. Approach to job satisfaction can be viewed as globally approach and as facets 
approach (Spector, 2000). A global approach to job satisfaction focuses on the overall feeling 
of employees towards work. Meanwhile, the facet approach focuses on many aspects of work, 
such as reward (salary or allowances and others), other individuals at work (supervisor or co- 
worker), working conditions, and the nature of the work itself. in this study, we used The facet 
approach because is useful for organisations that want to identify which aspects in organisation 
so that they can intervene. The facet approach gives comprehensive description to describe job 
satisfaction, than when we used with a global approach. This is because employees can have 
different feelings about different facets, which may not be identified through a global approach. 
Thus, in this study, we used the facet approach to job satisfaction because it could help us 
determine which facets of job satisfaction affect the readiness for change. Consequently, we 
used the concept of job satisfaction by Spector, who viewed job satisfaction as facets. Spector 
(1997) defined job satisfaction as perceptions, attitudes, and feelings of individuals to work, 
either on the whole or in terms of certain aspects of the work, which produce an unpleasant 
emotional state for the individual. Spector (1997) categorised job satisfaction into nine aspects, 
which include salary, promotion, supervision, fringe benefits, contingent rewards, operating 
condition, co-workers, nature of work, and communication. 

Several studies have reported a positive relationship between job satisfaction and attitudes 
towards change (Cordery et al., 1993; Iverson, 1996). According to McNabb & Sepic (1995), 
employees who are comfortable with the work or have a high degree of satisfaction will have 
a positive attitude towards change. A positive attitude could improve employee readiness for 
change. Further, the research of Wanberg and Banas (2000) showed that employees who are 
satisfied with their work are more willing to accept change (Cordery et al., 1993; Iverson, 
1996). Meanwhile, Claiborne et al. (2013). The study also showed the relationship between 
the readiness for change with various aspects of job satisfaction. The study revealed that 
not all aspects of job satisfaction contribute to the readiness for change. The results showed 
that only the communication aspect has an effect on the employee’s readiness for change 
(Claiborne et al., 2013). Therefore, the communication in the company becomes an impor- 
tant thing to note during the implementation process of change. Further, van Dam (2005) 
and Oreg et al. (2011) showed a different result, namely that some employees who are not 
happy with their work could see organisational change as an opportunity for improvement, 
while other employees who are very happy with their work may resist change because they 
want to maintain their current status. These results are relatively different from previous 
studies which showed that satisfied employees are better prepared for change because they 
could see the positive consequences of the change (van Dam, 2005; Oreg et al., 2011). 
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A number of studies have been conducted to investigate whether job satisfaction influences 
readiness for change. However, there is still ambiguity regarding the relationship between job 
satisfaction and readiness for change, and many researchers still call for further research to 
improve our understanding and exploration of the factors in different organisational settings, 
with different participants and also in different cultures (Lizar et al., 2012). Accordingly, this 
study was conducted to answer the call to examine the effect of job satisfaction on employee 
readiness for change in an Indonesian dairy product company. This study was specific to 
the managerial level, given that managers are the change agents when companies implement 
change (Vakola, 2012). Further, managers are also responsible for promoting change to their 
subordinates and preparing their subordinates to be ready for organisational changes. 


2 METHOD 


2.1 Sample 


The sample consisted of one dairy product company that had undergone some organisa- 
tional changes. The numbers of participants was 36 respondents, with the following char- 
acteristics: held a position on a managerial level, were permanent employees, had worked in 
the company for at least one year, and were full-time employees. Purposive sampling method 
was used to choose the respondents in six divisions that is finance, general management, 
Human Resources and General Affairs (HRGA), marketing, operations and sales. The ques- 
tionnaires that were administered online through Google Forms and then the email was blast 
into HR email address. Then, the HR staff sent it to to respondent’s. 


2.2 Measures 


Data was collected through two types of questionnaires: 


2.2.1 Readiness for change 

We measured Readiness for Change with the Readiness For Change (RFC) questionnaire 
developed by Holt et al. (2007), translated into the Indonesian context and adapted for 
Indonesian’s respondent. RFC consists of 22 items, and it is divided into five dimensions: 
1) Organisational Valence,; 2) Management Support,; 3) Change in Self-Efficacy,; 4) Dis- 
crepancy, and 5) Personal Valence, These 22 items were measured on a six-point Likert scale: 
1 = Strongly disagree, 2 = Disagree, 3 = Slightly disagree, 4 = Slightly agree, 5 = Agree, and 
6 = Strongly agree. The reliability coefficient of the RFC questionnaire was 0.906. 


2.2.2 Job satisfaction 

We measured job satisfaction with a Likert scale (1 = Strongly disagree, 2 = Disagree, 
3 = Slightly disagree, 4 = Slightly agree, 5 = Agree, and 6 = Strongly agree) using 36 items from 
the Job Satisfaction Survey (JSS). JSS was developed by Spector (1985) in Spector (1997), 
and it was translated and adapted to the Indonesian context. This measure consisted of nine 
aspects of satisfaction, which included salary, promotion, supervision, fringe benefits, con- 
tingent rewards, operating condition, co-workers, nature of work, and communication. JSS 
can also measure overall job satisfaction. Every aspect consisted of four statements consist- 
ing of favourable and unfavourable items, and the total number of items was 36 items. The 
reliability coefficient of the JSS was 0.929. 


3 RESULTS 


3.1 Demographics 


The sample demographics are displayed in Table 1. The majority of the respondents (80.56%, 
n = 29) were male. Respondents’ age ranged based on productive age for work according 
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to Dessler (2008), with majority were establishment age, 25—44 years (94%, n = 34). The 
majority, 47.22% (n = 17), of respondents had worked for more than nine years. More than 
half (52.8%, n = 19) were employees in the operations department, and the majority of the 
respondents were college graduates (63.9%, n = 23). 

The following table shows the results of our multiple regression analysis between job satis- 
faction and employee’s readiness for change. 

From Table 2, the results show that Job Satisfaction had a significant correlation to employ- 
ee’s readiness to change (r = 0.661; p < 0.000). It means that more satisfaction the employee in 
their work, it makes the employee more ready to face change in their organisation. 


Table 1. Demographics of the respondents. 


Demographic aspect Respondent Frequency % 
Sex Female ef 19.44 
Male 29 80.56 
Age Active age for work (Dessler, 2008) 
Exploration stage (15-24 yrs.) 0 0 
Establishment stage (25—44 yrs.) 34 94 
Maintenance stage (45-65 yrs.) 2 5.56 
Length of work Length of work stage (Cohen, 1993) 
(1-4) Exploration/trial stage 6 16.67 
(5-8) Establishment stage 13 36.11 
(>9) Maintenance stage 17 47.22 
Education level Senior High School 1 2.8 
Diploma 1-4* 4 11.1 
Bachelor’s degree 23 63.9 
Master’s degree and above 8 22.2 
Department HRGA** 5 13.9 
Finance 5 13.9 
Operations 19 52.8 
Sales 5 13.9 
Marketing 1 1 
General Management 1 1 


* diploma degree is the educational level that focuses on practitioner curriculum. **Human Resources 


and General Affairs. 


Table 2. The results of our multiple regression analysis of job satisfaction and readiness for change. 


Variable R R? Adjusted R? Sig. (2-tailed) 
Readiness for change 0.6617** 0.437 0.000 
Table 3. Regression model of job satisfaction aspects to readiness for change. 

Unstandardised Standardised 
Aspect coefficients (B) coefficients (Beta) T-test Significancy 
Salary 1.129 0.574 1.858 0.061 
Promotion —0.392 0.543 —0.683 0.527 
Supervision 0.022 0.609 —0.267 0.792 
Fringe benefits 0.281 0.594 0.296 0.769 
Contingent rewards —0.010 0.600 0.144 0.886 
Operating conditions —0.500 0.559 —1.106 0.279 
Co-worker —1.122 0.694 —1.329 0.195 
Nature of work —0.462 0.803 —0.729 0.472 
Communication 3.942 0.776 4.774 0.000 
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From table 2, also known that Job satisfaction has influence on Readiness for Change with 
the impact was 42.1%. In addition, we analysed which aspects of Job Satisfaction had the 
greatest contribution to the Readiness for Change using multiple regression. The calculation 
results are as shown in Table 3. 

As seen in Table 3, not all aspects of Job Satisfaction had a significant influence on 
Employee’s Readiness for Change. Among nine aspects, only the communication aspect sig- 
nificantly influenced Readiness for Change (B = 0.3942, t = 4.774, p =0.000). 


4 DISCUSSIONS AND LIMITATIONS 


The results showed that job satisfaction had a significant influence on employee readiness 
for change. This indicates that the combination of the nine aspects of job satisfaction (sal- 
ary, promotion, supervision, fringe benefits, contingent rewards, operating conditions, co- 
workers, nature of work, and communication) contributed to the employee’s readiness for 
change. The impact of job satisfaction on readiness for change was 42.1%. Despite cultural 
and organisational differences, these findings support previous research which found that 
job satisfaction supports individual readiness for change. For example, Wanberg & Banas 
(2000) found that a positive attitude towards changes correlates with an employee’s satisfac- 
tion towards life in their work. In addition, this study can shed light on the contradictory 
results of the research carried out by van Dam (2005) and Oreg et al. (2011). The result of 
that study show that employees who are satisfied with the job may see change as something 
positive, so they would be ready for change because they could see the positive consequences 
of the change. 

Furthermore, this study also shows that among the nine aspects of job satisfaction, only 
communication contributed to the readiness for change. The results support previous research 
by Claiborne et al. (2013), which showed that not all aspects of job satisfaction contribute to 
readiness for change, and only communication affects the readiness for change of employees. 
Organisational change often causes uncertainty for the employees about their company. This 
uncertainty might have caused them to not be ready for change. Therefore, it is important for 
a company to communicate effectively with their employees during change to avoid uncer- 
tainty. The reason why the other aspects of job satisfaction did not influence the readiness 
for change of the respondents was because this study was conducted on a managerial level, 
where employees already had a good salary and good position. This made aspects like sal- 
ary, promotion, or benefit not as influential to their readiness for change. Furthermore, the 
majority of the respondents had worked for the company for more than nine years. They 
have stayed in the company for a long period, and we can assume that they felt satisfied with 
the nature of work, their co-workers, and the operating conditions of the company, so that 
those aspects had no influence on their readiness for change. 

Based on these results, the satisfaction on communication aspect can be considered to pre- 
pare employee during the implementation process of organisational change. An organisation 
can design specific interventions which focus on communication to increase employee readi- 
ness for change. Many organisations put most of their efforts in changing the organisation 
strategy, structure and systems and procedures and neglect individual level issues, such as job 
satisfaction. To increase individual readiness for change, organisations should create inter- 
vention initiatives on an individual level. The organisation and its managers can use effective 
communication, which can be considered as initiatives that can increase employee readiness 
for change. However, these results should be interpreted with caution because the sample was 
from one company, represent by small sample and the questionnaire was only distributed to 
the managerial level. There may be different results if it were conducted in another company 
at a different level, with different number of sample. 

There are some limitations in this research that should be taken into consideration. First, 
among various numbers of variables that can influence readiness for change, this research 
only included one variable as the predictor. Further research on the readiness for change 
could include several other variables, such as an individual’s characteristics, leadership, 
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managerial support, organisational culture. Second, this research was conducted with 36 
respondents (N = 36) and used purposive sampling methods. For further research could use 
a larger sample and other sampling methods, such as random sampling, to increase the gen- 
eralisability of the results. Third, it is also suggested that further research could take samples 
on a staff level because this research was only conducted on a managerial level. Fourth, 
this study was conducted in an organisation that implemented organisational changes in 
terms of operating procedures; however, it is not a large nor a radical type of organisational 
change. The findings might have different results if the study had been conducted on a large- 
scale organisational change, such as merger and acquisition. Further studies should therefore 
be conducted in organisations undertaking different types of transformation. Future work 
could also be conducted on different types of organisations, such as private, government, and 
non-government, non-profit, and other companies in many different cultures because it is 
also important to explore and expand our understanding of the factors that create readiness 
for change. Lastly, longitudinal research is also needed. 


5 CONCLUSION 


This research shows that job satisfaction plays an important role in organisational change. 
The impact of job satisfaction on readiness for change was 42.1%. These results show that 
employees who were satisfied with the job might see organisational change as something 
positive, so they would be ready for change. Further, among nine aspects of job satisfaction, 
only communication contributed to readiness for change. This means that employees with a 
high satisfaction in the communication aspect will be ready for organisational change. Based 
on these findings, organisation undergoing any change process needs to pay attention to this 
matter. An organisation can design specific interventions which focus on communication to 
increase employee readiness for change. This research still need constructive suggestions. So, 
for any advice, please contact us in arum.hidayat@gmail,com. 
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ABSTRACT: Studies on leader effectiveness nowadays focus on the relationship between 
leaders and subordinates. One of the key variables in this relationship is trust. Previous 
research shows that, both cognitive and affective trusts may impact leader effectiveness 
directly or mediated through Leader-Member Exchange (LMX). This current research aims 
to test the probability of these two potentials in two different organizational settings (govern- 
ment companies and private companies). The data were gathered from 100 employees from 
government companies and 131 employees from private companies. The analysis reveals that 
(a) cognitive trust and affective trust are positively associated with leader effectiveness, in 
both government companies and private companies; (b) LMX is positively associated with 
leader effectiveness in private companies, but it has no relationship in public companies; and 
(c) LMX fully mediates the relationship between cognitive trust and leader effectiveness in 
private companies, but only partially mediates the relationship between affective trust and 
leader effectiveness in private companies. The study shows that there are different quality 
relationships between leaders and subordinates in government companies and private com- 
panies, which will affect leader effectiveness. Theoretical and practical implications will be 
discussed. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


A leader must be able to steer his/her group in order to achieve organizational goals. Leader 
effectiveness can be measured from behavior and performance (DeGroot, Aime, Johnson, & 
Kluemper, 2011). Leader effectiveness as a behavior is the evaluation of members to the behav- 
ior of the group supervisor in accordance with the performance of the group, while the leader 
effectiveness as a performance or result (outcome) is the objective measurements of the leader. 
Previous research discusses more about internal factors as determinants of leader effective- 
ness, such as gender (Paustian-Underdahl, Walker, & Woerh, 2014) and traits (Hoffman, 
Woehr, Maldagen-Youngjohn, & Lyons, 2011). There has been research on the external factors 
of leader effectiveness, for example about constructive organization culture styles (the culture 
that improves employee satisfaction and achievement) (Kwantes & Boglorsky, 2007). 

The focus of this study lies in the assessment of the effectiveness of a leader in the behavio- 
ral performance, and about the quality of the relationship between leaders and subordinates 
(Hannah, Sumant, Lester, & Cavarretta, 2014). The factor that influences leader effectiveness 
is trust. Trust is the confidence in the goodwill and competence of others and the expecta- 
tion that others will reciprocate with honest efforts that are consistent with agreements, if 
one cooperates (Casimir, Waldman, Bartram, & Yang, 2006). McAllister (1995) distinguishes 
trusts into two parts: cognitive trust and affective trust. Affect-based trust refers to the emo- 
tional bond between individuals that are grounded upon the expressions of genuine care 
and concern for the welfare of other parties. Cognitive trust refers to the trust based on 
performance-relevant cognitions such as competence, responsibility, reliability, and depend- 
ability (McAllister, 1995). 
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Cognitive trust and affective trust can directly influence leader effectiveness by improving 
job performance and job satisfaction. Research shows that trust can affect leader effective- 
ness directly (Gillespie & Mann, 2004; Yang, 2009), but trust can cause leader effectiveness 
by mediating leader-member exchange (LMX) (Chen, Lam, & Zong, 2012). LMX is the 
exchange relationship between subordinates and supervisors (Eisenberger, Shoss, Karagon- 
lar, Gonzales-morales, Wickham, & Buffardi, 2014). LMX theory suggests that leaders do 
not use the same style in dealing with all subordinates, but develop a different type of rela- 
tionship or exchange with each subordinate (Liden & Maslyn, 1998). LMX occurs if there 
is trust between leaders and subordinates, and LMX can directly impact leader effectiveness 
because LMX will increase work performance. 

Based on the explanations above, this study asks, “Are cognitive trust and affective trust 
directly related to leader effectiveness, or is the relationship mediated through LMX?” 

This research is going to focus on two different organizations, government companies and 
private companies, which are different, both in terms of the culture and the nature of the 
jobs. Previous research shows that the type of organizations influences the attitude of leaders 
towards their subordinates (Petrick & Quinn, 2000). However, another research by Hoffman 
et al. (2011) demonstrate that the type of organizations—business and government-does not 
have significant differences between their leaders and employees. Our interest is to compare 
government and private companies in conjunction with leader effectiveness to see the quality 
of relationships between leaders and subordinates. 


1.1 Trust 


McAllister (1995) explains the concept of trust as interpersonal trust. Interpersonal trust is 
the extent to which a person believes in other people’s trust, and is willing to act upon the 
words, actions, and decisions of other people. Gillespie & Mann (2004) wrote that trust is 
a psychological state comprising the intention to accept vulnerability based upon positive 
expectations of the intentions or behavior of another. Employees’ trust in their supervisor 
will affect work engagement (Chunghtai et al. 2015), whereas cognitive trust will increase 
the learning organization, and affective trust will increase the knowledge sharing and social 
networks (Swift & Hwang, 2013). 

Trust, in the end, increases the subordinates’ work performances. Trust in the supervisors 
improves teamwork, which will then improve the performance of employees (Cho & Poister, 
2014). Cognitive trust affects cognitive task performance and job satisfaction, and affective 
trust in the supervisor affects helping behavior (Yang, 2009). Cognitive trust makes someone 
think he/she believes in the leader because of the ability of the leader, and results are reflected 
in performance. Affective trust brings positive emotions in doing the job, so that the emer- 
gent behavior is a behavior that comes from within the individuals’ inherent desires. 


Hypothesis 1. There is a positive relationship between cognitive trust and leader 
effectiveness. 

Hypothesis 2. There is a positive relationship between affective trust and leader 
effectiveness. 


12 LMX 


Leader-Member Exchange (LMX) is derived from the Social Exchange Theory, which says 
that exchange relationships occur between at least two people, in the form of activities, both 
visible and invisible (Homans, 1958). The term “LMX” was formerly known as the Verti- 
cal Dyad Linkage (VDL) theory. VDL is a reciprocal relationship between superiors and 
subordinates, which occurs in the dyads. Dyads are two parts that interact to constitute a 
unity. The LMX theory states that leaders do not treat each subordinate in the same way 
and the quality of the LMX can range from low to high, depending on the treatment related 
to work, attitude, and behavior of the subordinates (Rocksthul et al., 2012). The LMX is a 
relationship-based leadership, where these relationships can occur at the level of “in-group” 
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or “out-group” (Graen & Uhl-Bien, 1995). Subordinates with high quality relationships 
(at the level of in-group) receive a number of advantages compared to a subordinate with 
lower quality relationships (level out-group). The advantages gained include the increase of 
communication, levels of emotional support, and wider access (Dienesch & Liden, 1986; 
Graen & Scandura, 1987). 

The LMX affects the followers’ task performance (Chan & Mak’s, 2012), improves job per- 
formance, lowers turnover intention (Bauer et al., 2006), and improves job satisfaction, and 
organizational commitment (Lee, Teng, & Chen, 2015). The research by Hassan, et al. (2013) 
examines that the LMX positively influences the subordinates’ perception of leader effective- 
ness. The interaction between leaders and subordinates makes subordinates perceive that 
their supervisors are able to lead effectively. The LMX also affects job satisfaction and out- 
comes of the effectiveness of other leaders. The research meta-analysis finds that the LMX 
affects outcomes, including task performance, job performance, Organizational Citizenship 
Behavior (OCB), distributive justice, interactional justice, job satisfaction, affective and nor- 
mative commitment, and turnover intention (Deulebohn et al., 2012; Rockstuhl et al., 2012). 
If the LMX intertwines, both purposes of the group will be quickly achieved. 


Hypothesis 3. There is a positive relationship between the Leader-Member Exchange (LMX) 
with leader effectiveness. 


13 LMX as a mediator 


Trust, both cognitive trust and affective trust, improves the relationship between leaders 
and subordinates. The LMX theory states that the leaders influence their followers through 
unique ways, such as having trust between two individuals (Vidyarthi, 2014). The LMX will 
occur after the confidence or belief of others is obtained through the process of cognition 
and affection. Dirks & Ferrin (2002) in their study wrote that affective and cognitive trusts 
are positively correlated with the formation of the LMX relationships. The process of cogni- 
tion and affection that exists will make subordinates feel that their supervisor is able to per- 
form his/her duties as a good leader. Subordinates who trust their leaders will increase their 
LMX relationship. Deulebohn et al. (2012) in their study wrote that there is a relationship 
between the confidence of subordinates and their leaders (trust) with the LMX. Affective 
trust increases emotional feelings that serve to strengthen the relationship between superiors 
and subordinates, and cognitive trust will make an individual improve his/her work perform- 
ance in order to bring the relationship between superiors and subordinates even closer. 

Some research assumes that trust influences the effectiveness of leaders through mediators. 
One of the potential mediators is the LMX. Chen et al. (2012) suggests that trust affects the 
LMX, and the LMX mediates trust in supervisors with work performance. Subordinates who 
have both cognitive and affective trust towards their leaders will help their leaders to become 
good leaders, as well as leaders feeling closer with subordinates. This reflects an exchange 
relationship between leaders and subordinates. The relationship between affective trust and 
cognitive trust and leader effectiveness can happen directly or indirectly through the LMX. 
Thus, there is an indication that the relationship between cognitive trust and affective trust 
with leader effectiveness is partially mediated by the LMX. 


Hypothesis 4. The LMX partially mediates cognitive trust relationships with leader 
effectiveness. 

Hypothesis 5. The LMX partially mediates affective trust relationships with leader 
effectiveness. 


2 METHODS 


2.1 Subject 


The data were retrieved from government companies in Jakarta and private companies in 
Bali. We used dyadic or pairing participants in this research, which are leaders and their 
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subordinates (two levels under the leader). The leaders in this study consisted of the director, 
section chief, manager or equivalent in government companies and the companies of private 
industry, whereas the subordinate participants included staff and supervisors. Two hundred 
and thirty one pairs responded to the survey, with 100 pairs from government companies 
(response rate 58.82%) and 131 pairs from private companies (response rate 76.16%). 


2.2 Measures 


2.2.1 Leader effectiveness 

Fifteen items were adapted from DeGroot et al. (2011). An example item includes: “The 
leader of my direct leader gives ideas to solve problems”. Each item was scored on a six-point 
Likert-type scale. The alpha for the 15 items-scale was 0.95. 


2.2.2 LMX 

The LMX was measured using a LMX7 scale compiled by Scandura and Graen (1984). An 
example item on this scale was “The leader of my direct leader shows how satisfied he/she is 
with my performances”. In this study, the researchers adapted the LMX7 to transform the 
answer choices into a 6-point Likert-type scale. The alpha coefficient was 0.83. 


2.2.3 Trust 

The measurement of affective and cognitive trust in this study used affective-based trust 
scales and cognitive-based trust scales from McAllister (1995). The affective trust scale con- 
sisted of five items, and an example item was “I and the leader of my direct leader, can both 
freely share our ideas, feelings, and hopes”, and the cognitive trust scale consisted of six 
items, with a sample “I can rely on the leader of my direct leader not to make my job more 
difficult by careless work”. This scale was measured using a 6-point Likert scale. The alpha 
coefficient was 0.79 (affective trust) and 0.83 (cognitive trust). 


2.2.4 Control variables 

The demographic variables, such as leaders’ gender, age, education, tenure, leading period, 
and interaction with subordinates were controlled in this study to assess the relationship 
between focal variables more rigorously. 


3 RESULTS 


3.1 Descriptive statistics and variable correlations 


The results of the correlation test (Pearson correlation) in a government office indicated that 
there is a positive relationship between the dependent variable, which is leader effectiveness, 
and the independent variables, which are cognitive trust (r = 0.733, p < 0.05), affective trust 
(r = 0.689, p < 0.05), and LMX (r = 0.718, p < 0.05). The results of the correlation test in 
private companies indicated that there is a positive relationship between the dependent vari- 
able, which is leader effectiveness, and the independent variables, which are cognitive trust 
(r = 0.690, p < 0.05), affective trust (r = 0.668, p < 0.05), and LMX (r = 0.690, p < 0.05). Such 
correlations indicated that the higher the cognitive trust, affective trust, and LMX are, the 
higher the leader effectiveness is. 


3.2 Hypothesis test 


We used four stages of multiple linear regressions to analyze the data. According to Baron 
and Kenny (1986), to examine the relationship of each independent variable with the depend- 
ent variable and the mediator, four stages of multiple regressions should be used. The steps 
include: (a) the relationship between the independent variables and the mediator variable, 
(b) the relationship between the independent variables and the dependent variable, (c) the 
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Table 3. Regression results for testing mediation. 


Government Private 

Leader effectiveness Leader effectiveness 
Factor and statistic LMX Step 1 Step 2 LMX Step 1 Step 2 
Cognitive trust 0.440* 0.493* 0.395* 0.564* 0.357* 0.187 
Affective trust 0.498* 0.320* 0.210* 0.414* 0.379* 0.250* 
LMX 0.220 0.311* 
F 168.292 67.390 46.491 325.155 61.622 43.445 
R? 0.777 0.582 0.592 0.836 0.491 0.506 
R adjust 0.772 0.573 0.580 0.833 0.483 0.495 


LMX = Leader-Member Exchange *p < 0.05. 


relationship between the mediator variable with the dependent variable, and (d) the correla- 
tion between the independent variables and the dependent variable. These steps test whether 
the relationships are significant. If the results show that the relationships are not significant, 
it is said to be fully mediated, but if the relationships are still significant, it is said to be par- 
tially mediated. 

Table 3 shows cognitive trust has a significantly positive relationship with leader effec- 
tiveness in government companies (B = 0.493; p < 0.05) and private companies (B = 0.357; 
p < 0.05) (H1 is supported). Furthermore, from Table 3, affective trust has a significantly 
positive relationship with leader effectiveness in government companies (B = 0.320; p < 0.05) 
and private companies (B = 0.379; p < 0.05) (H2 is supported). 

Table 3 shows different results for the relationship between the LMX and the leader effec- 
tiveness in government companies and private companies. The result shows that LMX and 
leader effectiveness are significantly positive in government companies (B = 0.220; p > 0.05), 
but not in private companies (f = 0.311; p < 0.05). These results suggest that H3 for govern- 
ment companies is rejected, whereas H3 for private companies is supported. It explains that 
in the government companies, the LMX does not mediate the relationship between leader 
effectiveness and cognitive trust, as well as affective trust. Thus, the H4 and H5 in govern- 
ment companies are not supported. 

Furthermore, Table 3 shows that in private companies the relationship between cognitive 
trust and leader effectiveness is no longer significant (B = 0.187; p > 0.05), when the LMX 
appears as the mediator variable. This means that cognitive trust will affect leader effec- 
tiveness only through the LMX, so the LMX fully mediates the relationship between those 
variables (H4 is supported). The next results from Table 3 regarding private companies show 
that the relationship between affective trust and leader effectiveness is still significant but the 
score of significance changes (B = 0.250; p < 0.05) because of the LMX. This means that the 
LMX partially mediates the relationship between affective trust and leader effectiveness in 
private companies (H5 is supported). 


4 DISCUSSION 


From the results, the LMX mediates the relationship between cognitive and affective trust 
with leader effectiveness in private companies, but not in government companies. This 
research contributes to see the different qualities of relationship between leaders and subor- 
dinates in government and private companies. Government companies and private compa- 
nies are different in function and nature. From the function of the organization, government 
companies are public oriented (Cummings & Worley, 2009). They are more administrative 
and have almost no competition among other government companies, so it is possible for the 
leaders to maintain distance from their subordinates. On the other hand, private companies, 
from the function of the organization, are profit oriented (Cumming & Worley, 2009). They 
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have many competitors, so, to advance their organizations, leaders need a lot of support from 
their subordinates. 

Government companies, according to the nature of the organization by Mintzberg (1980), 
can be classified as bureaucratic. A company with a bureaucratic nature is characterized by 
rigid organizations, workers with their respective specialties, and tendencies to have similar 
work tasks that follow position description. The relationship between leaders and subordi- 
nates in the bureaucratic type is not very visible, because in doing their jobs, employees in 
the companies have their designated specializations and do not need to do work not included 
in their job descriptions. On the flip side, the nature of private companies by Mintzberg 
(1980) is organic. In organic organizations, it is usually possible to interchange the positions, 
develop employees through trainings, and handle other workers’ job descriptions. In private 
organizations, employees are given the opportunity to develop themselves and be close to 
their leaders. The leaders in private organizations have close relations with their subordi- 
nates because they cannot work without their subordinates. Based on this research, further 
research should aim to understand the characteristics of each institution, both government 
and private. Profiles and characteristics are needed to understand the culture and values that 
are applied. 

This research also contributes in knowing whether the LMX fully mediates the relation- 
ship between cognitive trust and leader effectiveness in private companies. The LMX occurs 
when there is trust between supervisors and subordinates (Vidyarthi et al., 2014). Dirks & 
Ferrin (2002) stated that cognitive trust is positively related to the LMX. Subordinates who 
believe in their leaders because of work and professionalism will improve the quality of 
relationships between leaders and subordinates, so that the process of the LMX becomes 
more pronounced. Cognitive trust improves the relations between leaders and subordinates, 
along with improving work performance. The relationship between leaders and subordinates 
improves performance and job satisfaction, which are the outcomes of leader effectiveness. 
As described by Chen et al. (2012), the LMX plays a role as a mediator between the relation- 
ship of trust and performance. Trust will cause the quality of the relationship between leaders 
and subordinates to increase and the LMX will improve the quality of performance and job 
satisfaction. Thus, cognitive trust in relation to leader effectiveness requires a mediator such 
as the LMX. 

Nonetheless, a limitation in this research is the potential to have common method bias 
(Podsakoff et al., 2012). This refers to the correlation coefficients between constructs, 
which happen when the participants make ‘implicit theories’ about the relation between the 
dependent and independent variables when answering the questions. Psychological separa- 
tion method (Podsakoff et al., 2003) was used to try to overcome this limitation, meaning 
that when gathering the data we separated the booklet of the independent variables and the 
dependent variable. Therefore, it is expected that the participants answered the questions 
without making any ‘implicit theories’. 


5 CONCLUSION 

From this study we can conclude that the LMX mediates the relationship between cogni- 
tive and affective trust and leader effectiveness in private companies, but not in government 
companies. In private companies, the LMX fully mediates the relationship between cogni- 
tive trust and leader effectiveness, while the LMX only partially mediates the relationship 
between affective trust and leader effectiveness. 
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ABSTRACT: Leadership theories have shifted over the last few decades from focusing on 
objective measures of performance towards subordinates’ evaluation of their leaders’ behav- 
ior, relevant to team performance. Behavioral integrity, which refers to subordinates’ per- 
ception of the patterns of word-deed alignment, is one of the most important factors that 
influence subordinates’ evaluation of their leaders’ effectiveness. We extend previous research 
by arguing that the importance of behavioral integrity on leader effectiveness is mediated by 
two forms of trust: cognitive trust, which refers to trust that is based on performance-relevant 
cognitions such as competence, reliability, and dependability; and affective trust, which refers 
to the emotional bonds between individuals that are grounded upon the expressions of gen- 
uine care and concern for the welfare of the other party. To test the hypotheses, we col- 
lected data from 215 employees in the service industry. Using parallel multiple regression by 
PROCESS, we find that the relationship between behavioral integrity and leader effectiveness 
is fully mediated by cognitive trust (b = 0.73, p < 0.01) and affective trust (b = 0.60, p < 0.01), 
suggesting that behavioral integrity only takes place when subordinates have cognitive and 
affective trust towards their leaders. This research is particularly important because it deline- 
ates the mechanism under which behavioral integrity affects leader effectiveness. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Leadership theories have shifted over the last few decades from focusing on objective meas- 
ures of performance towards subordinates’ evaluation of their leaders’ behaviors relevant to 
team performance (Hannah et al., 2014). Leaders will have great influence if their subordi- 
nates see them as competent. An example of a leader considered effective is Ignatius Jonan, 
when he served as the CEO of Indonesia’s train company. Before he served as the CEO of 
Indonesia’s train company, people did not use trains. Under his leadership, trains went back 
to being one of the most popular forms of public transportation (Nugroho, 2012). On top 
of that, the company made immense profit in 2015, close to one trillion Rupiah (Khalifah, 
2015). Jonan does what he says, so the Indonesian people believe and trust him (Sutianto, 
2014). 

Leader effectiveness refers to (1) leaders’ behavior relevant to the organization’s perform- 
ance and (2) the outcomes of this behavior, reflected by the company’s financial performance 
(DeGroot et al., 2011). In this study, the concept of leader effectiveness is leader effectiveness 
behavior, which is measured subjectively through the subordinates’ evaluation. 

Leader effectiveness can be influenced by two factors, namely internal and external factors. 
The internal factors consist of personality traits (Hoffman et al., 2011; Zaccaro, 2007), emo- 
tional intelligence (Riggio & Reichard, 2008; Rockstuhl et al., 2011), and integrity (Kannan- 
Narasimhan & Lawrence, 2012; Simons et al., 2015). The external factors consist of the types 
of company (Judge et al., 2002; Hoffman et al., 2011), the levels of positions in the company 
(Hoffman et al., 2011), and the corporate culture (Kwantes & Boglarsky, 2007). 

From the multitude of factors that influence the effectiveness of leaders, the relationship 
between integrity and leader effectiveness is very important because previous studies show 
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that integrity is the core of leader effectiveness (Soltani & Maupetit, 2015). An effective 
leader is one who consistently behaves in accordance with his/her values, expectations, and 
priorities (Salicru & Chelliah, 2014). The alignment or consistency between someone’s words 
and actions is the definition of behavioral integrity (Simons ef al., 2015). 

Simons (2002) found that a pattern between the leaders’ words and actions assessed by sub- 
ordinates is the basis of the formation of trust between leaders and subordinates, suggesting 
that behavioral integrity is an antecedent of trust between leaders and subordinates. Hoffman 
et al. (2011) strengthen the argument by explaining that from 25 individual differences, integ- 
rity is one of the main factors influencing leader effectiveness. Subordinates will pay more 
attention to the values reflected from their leaders’ actions compared to from only their words. 

Although some scholars argue that behavioral integrity directly influences leader effective- 
ness (Hoffman et al., 2011; Kannan-Narasimhan & Lawrence, 2012; Salicrue & Chelliah, 
2014; Simons et al., 2015), others are convinced that the relationship between behavioral 
integrity and leader effectiveness is fully mediated by trust (e.g., Simons, 2002). When there 
is trust between leaders and subordinates, subordinates are likely to believe that their lead- 
ers will behave in accordance with their spoken values and are able to fulfill their promises. 
This would improve their performance, which is one way to measure leader effectiveness 
(DeGroot et al., 2011). This kind of trust refers to cognitive trust (McAllister, 1995). 

Besides cognitive trust, which refers to trust that is based on performance-relevant cogni- 
tions such as competence, responsibility, reliability, and dependability, there are emotional 
bonds between individuals that are grounded upon the expression of genuine care and the 
concern for the welfare of other parties, which is called affective trust (McAllister, 1995). 

Teams that have better affective relationships show better team performance than 
other pairs that focus more on cognitive relationship (Chua, Morris, & Ingram, 2009). 
Palanski, Kahai, and Yammarrino (2011) argue that affective trust partially mediates the 
relationship between behavioral integrity and team performance. When the interaction 
between leaders and subordinates happens more frequently and intensively, the relation- 
ship between them will be deep and mutual until there is an emotional bond between 
them. Leaders who have good interpersonal relationships with their subordinates will 
make their subordinates more willing to follow the leaders’ direction, which will improve 
the team’s performance. Team performance is one way to measure leader effectiveness by 
DeGroot et al. (2011). 

Therefore, the study asks, “How is the relationship between behavioral integrity and leader 
effectiveness? Is it directly related or is it mediated by cognitive trust and affective trust?” 


1.1 Hypotheses 


In an organizational context, behavioral integrity is the extent to which employees believe 
a leader will walk his/her talk. Previous studies show that behavioral integrity is directly 
related to leader effectiveness (Simons,1999). In his study of hospitality managers, Simons 
(1999) found that the hotel manager with high behavioral integrity was reported to have 
more profit (1.e., have higher effectiveness) than the hotel manager with low behavioral 
integrity. Further, subordinates will pay more attention to the values that are reflected 
from the leaders’ actions compared to from only words. The alignment between someone’s 
words and actions is a form of behavioral integrity by Simons (2002). This hypothesis is 
supported by studies from Hoffman et al. (2011) and Parry & Protor-Thomson (2002), 
which argue that integrity is one of the main factors influencing leader effectiveness. Lead- 
ers with high behavioral integrity will also provide stability to subordinates by behaving in 
accordance to his/her values, which can influence subordinates to not only work to achieve 
their targets, but also to take initiative to improve overall effectiveness (Leroy, Palanski, & 
Simons, 2012). Thus, we hypothesize that: 


Hypothesis 1: Behavioral integrity is positively associated with leader effectiveness behavior. 

Although some scholars argue that behavioral integrity directly influences leader effective- 
ness (Hoffman et al., 2011; Kannan-Narasimhan & Lawrence, 2012; Salicrue & Chelliah, 
2014; Simons et al., 2015), others are convinced that the relationship between behavioral 
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integrity and leader effectiveness is fully mediated by trust. Simons (2002) states that behav- 
ioral integrity is an antecedent of trust. The patterns between the leaders’ words and actions 
that subordinates perceive become the basis of formation of trust between leaders and sub- 
ordinates (McAllister, 1995). Subordinates must perceive that their leader has high integrity, 
so that cognitive trust can be established between them (Kannan-Narasimhan & Lawrence, 
2012). 

Teams that have deep cognitive trust between leaders and subordinates show better per- 
formance than other teams that have only superficial trust (Erdem & 2003). Leaders’ per- 
formance will increase if there is trust between them because subordinates acknowledge their 
leaders’ competence. This is supported by a study from Lee, Gillespie, Mann, & Wearing 
(2010) that says that trust between leaders and subordinates will influence the leaders’ per- 
formance. Johnson & Grayson (2005) also argue that cognitive trust between leaders and 
subordinates will increase subordinates’ perception of leader effectiveness. 

Subordinates’ perceptions towards their leaders’ behavioral integrity influences the estab- 
lishment of trust between leaders and subordinates, which affects the positive consequences 
of job performance. Performance is one way of measuring leader effectiveness by DeGroot 
et al. (2011). Leaders who demonstrate alignment between their values and their actions 
can make subordinates understand what the leaders expect from their subordinates. There- 
fore, subordinates can optimize the efforts to achieve the leaders’ expectations, which would 
increase team performance. This is supported by a study from Simons et al. (2015) that shows 
that cognitive trust fully mediates the relationship between behavioral integrity with the 
team’s performance. Thus, we hypothesize: 


Hypothesis 2: Cognitive trust fully mediates the relationship between behavioral integrity 
and leader effectiveness. 

Some studies only use trust that focuses on the leaders’ competence as a means to measure 
the relationship related to leaders’ performance (Dirks, 2000; Lee et al., 2010; Simons et al., 
2015), which refers to cognitive trust (McAllister, 1995). Subordinates can also believe in lead- 
ers because of an emotional bond between them, which refers to affective trust (McAllister, 
1995). Cognitive and affective trust can be related to one another, but in the beginning of a 
relationship, it is important to establish cognitive trust first, then over time the interaction 
between the two will increase and become deep, so cognitive trust can become affective trust 
(McAllister, 1995). Asia, particularly Indonesia, has a strong culture of collectivism rather 
than individualism, so workers prioritize socio-emotional relationships in establishing busi- 
ness relationships, such as giving personal gifts, having lunch together, getting to know each 
other’s families, etc. (Taras, Kirkman, & Steel, 2010). 

Pairs of leaders and subordinates which have affective trust towards each other will 
make subordinates willing to follow their leaders’ direction and this will eventually improve 
team performance (McAllister, 1995). Chua, Morris, & Ingram (2009) show that pairs of 
leaders and subordinates that have a better affective relationship show better team per- 
formance than other pairs that focus more on cognitive relationships. Chua, Morris, and 
Ingram’s findings make us speculate that affective trust plays a larger role than cognitive 
trust in Indonesia. 

The more frequent the interaction between leaders and subordinates, the bigger 
the chance of an emotional bond building between them, thus creating affective trust 
(Simons, 2002). As trust develops, subordinates will spend less time covering their backs 
and more time focusing on their jobs. Individuals who trust one another will develop 
higher quality social relationships, so they will help one another and go above and 
beyond the call of duty and work towards higher levels of performance (Palanski & 
Yammarrino, 2011). Palanski, Kahai, & Yammarino (2010) show affective trust mediates 
the relationship between behavioral integrity and the team leader’s performance. Team 
performance is one way to measure the leader’s effectiveness by DeGroot et al. (2011). 
Thus, we hypothesize that: 


Hypothesis 3: Affective trust fully mediates the relationship between behavioral integrity and 
leader effectiveness. 
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2 METHODS 


2.1 Participants and procedure 


We tested the study hypothesis using the service industry in Jakarta and Bali. The participants 
(215 employees) were staff members from the service industry (finance and hotel industry) 
who were two levels directly below the leaders in the company structure and had been work- 
ing for at least one year in their current organization. The companies in the service industry 
were selected because those companies have a dynamic and unpredictable environment. The 
greater the change in the environment, the companies will increasingly need leaders who are 
flexible, able to change, and ability to handle work activities and diverse problems (Chen, 
2007). The original number of participants under study was 292 employees, yielding an over- 
all response rate of 78.43 percent. 


2.2 Measures 


All scales were adapted from previous research, and back-to-back translations were applied. 
The data were provided by the subordinates’ evaluation of their leaders. To limit common 
method bias, we used psychological separation (Podsakoff et al., 2003), which means to sepa- 
rate the measurement of the predictor and the criterion variables to make it appear that the 
measurement of the leadership effectiveness is not connected to the measurement of the 
behavioral integrity, cognitive trust, and affective trust. All scales used a six point Likert scale 
(1 = strongly disagree to 6 = strongly agree). 


2.2.1 Leader effectiveness 

Leader effectiveness was measured using 14 items of the leader effectiveness behavior scale 
adapted from DeGroot et al. (2011). The reliability coefficient of this scale was 0.95, and a 
sample item of this scale was “My leader helped coordinate the team’s activities”. 


2.2.2 Behavioral integrity 

Behavioral integrity was measured using six items of the behavioral integrity scale adapted 
from Simons (2007). A sample item of this scale was “My leader delivers on promises”. The 
reliability coefficient of this scale was 0.85. 


2.2.3 Cognitive trust and affective trust 

Trust was measured using an affect and cognition based trust scale from McAllister (1995). 
This scale consists of eleven items, six items assessing the level of cognitive trust (a = 0.82), 
and five items assessing the level of affective trust (ot = 0.82). A sample item from this cogni- 
tive trust scale was “I can rely on the leader of my leader not to make my job more difficult 
by careless work”, and a sample item of the affective trust scale was “We, my leader and I, 
can both freely share our ideas, feelings, and hopes”. 


2.2.4 Control variables 
We controlled the type of industry (Hoffman et al., 2011), and the leaders’ age, education and 
tenure (Andrews, Kacmar, & Kacmar, 2015). 


3 RESULTS 


The mean, standard deviation, and correlation are presented in Table 1. It shows that behav- 
ioral integrity, cognitive trust, and affective trust between leaders and subordinates have 
significant positive correlations with leader effectiveness behavior. Behavioral integrity is 
positively correlated to leader effectiveness behavior (r = 0.61, p < 0.01). Cognitive trust and 
affective trust have significant correlations to leader effectiveness behavior (r = 0.66, p < 0.01; 
r=0.67, p < 0.01). 
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Table 1 also shows that there is potential multicollinearity between behavioral integrity and 
cognitive trust (r = 0.85, p < 0.01). After undergoing a collinearity test, there is no multicol- 
linearity between behavioral integrity and cognitive trust because the value of tolerance was 
above 0.1 and the value of VIF was under 10 (Field, 2009). 

To analyze the relationship between behavioral integrity, cognitive trust, affective trust 
and leader effectiveness behavior, we conducted a parallel multiple regression analysis using 
PROCESS by Hayes (2013). 

Table 2 shows that behavioral integrity is significantly correlated with cognitive trust 
(R? = 0.73, p = < 0.01), which means that 73% of cognitive trust could be explained by 
behavioral integrity. Behavioral integrity was also significantly correlated with affective trust 
(R?= 0.60, p =< 0.01), which means that 60% of affective trust could be explained by behav- 
ioral integrity. 

Table 3 reveals that leader effectiveness behavior is not predicted by behavioral integrity 
(B = -0.03, p > 0.05). The relationship between behavioral integrity and leader effectiveness 
is fully mediated by cognitive trust (B = 0.74, p < 0.01) and affective trust (B = 0.65, p < 0.01). 
This indicates that the relationship between behavioral integrity and leader effectiveness 


Table 1. Mean, standard deviation, and correlation. 


Variable M SD 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Age 4.66 1.56 1 

Education 418 1.56 —-0.21** 1 

Tenure 4.86 1.80 0.54 -0.08 1 

Behavioral integrity 4.72 0.70 0.00 —0.01 0.01 1 

Cognitive trust 4.79 0.68 0.05 0.05 0.02 0.85** 1 

Affective trust 4.85 0.73 0.09 —0.03 0.04 0.78**  0.77** 1 

Leader effectiveness 5.05 0.68 0.03 0.03 0.02 0.61** 0.66** 0.67** 1 


Table 2. Regression coefficients, standard errors, and model summary information of parallel multiple 


mediation. 
Consequent 
M, (CT) M, (AT) Y (LE) 
Antecedent Coeff SE P Coeff SE p Coeff SE p 
X (Behavioral integrity) 0.79 0.03 <0.01 0.66 0.04 <0.01 1.36 0.13 <0.01 
M, (Cognitive trust) 0.94 0.24 <0.01 
M, (Affective trust) 0.99 0.21 <0.01 
Constant 6.11 1 <0.01 5.21 1.12 <0.01 32.16 3.65 <0.01 
R? =0.73 R? =0.60 2= 0.49 
F (3, 206) = 184.94, F (3, 206) = 102.20, F (5, 204) = 39.06, 
p=<0.01 p=<0.01 p=<0.01 


Table 3. Mediation effect. 


Effect Coeff Explanation 

Total effect 1.36** = — 

Direct effect —0.03 -= 

Indirect effect 1 (Behavioral integrity and Leader effectiveness mediated 0.74**  Fully mediated 
by Cognitive trust) 

Indirect effect 2 (Behavioral integrity and Leader effectiveness mediated 0.65**  Fully mediated 


by Affective trust) 
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cannot be explained simply by behavioral integrity alone, but through mediators, which in 
this study are cognitive and affective trust. This corresponds to what was said by Hayes 
(2013) that a predictor variable can be said to influence or be directly related to the criterion 
variable if it has a coefficient with a value greater than zero (0.00). 


4 DISCUSSION 


4.1 Theoretical and practical implications 


The results of this study indicate that cognitive and affective trust fully mediate the relation- 
ship between behavioral integrity and leader effectiveness. This means that leaders who are 
considered to have high behavioral integrity will have cognitive and affective trust with their 
subordinates. The better the quality of cognitive and affective trust between leaders and sub- 
ordinates, the stronger the subordinates’ perception that their leaders are effective. 

This study contributes to the current discussion of the relationship between behavioral 
integrity and leader effectiveness by showing that behavioral integrity must be mediated by 
trust, which is cognitive trust and affective trust. These results are in line with McAllister 
(1995) who states that the subordinates’ evaluation of the perceived pattern of alignment 
between the leaders’ words and actions will make subordinates willing to be in vulnerable 
situations because subordinates see that their leaders consistently behave in accordance with 
their spoken values, and are able to fulfill their promises. When subordinates feel that their 
leaders are not reliable or trustworthy, they become unable to work in accordance with the 
strategies developed by their leaders. This leads to difficulties in team performance. This is 
because leaders who show consistency between their values and their actions are able to make 
their subordinates understand what the leaders expect from them. Therefore, subordinates 
can optimize their efforts to achieve the leaders’ expectations for them without having to 
guess what their leaders expect. Achieving the leaders’ expectations increases team perform- 
ance, which is one way to measure leader effectiveness (Simons ef al., 2015). 

These findings are consistent with Palanski, Kahai, & Yammarino (2011), who argue that 
longer time working with each other results in more intense interaction between superiors 
and subordinates. The trust between the two will then become deeper until it reaches the 
stage at which the subordinates can communicate their problems with their leaders and 
believe that their leaders will listen. Subordinates who have emotional ties with their leaders 
will have higher quality of social relationships, where the leaders will help their subordinates 
beyond their duties as leaders. When the subordinates have reached this stage, the team will 
have more integrated values, so the subordinates will follow the direction of their superiors in 
achieving the company’s goals. This will lead to an increased team performance. 

The relationship between behavioral integrity and leader effectiveness fully mediated 
by cognitive trust suggests that to be effective in leading, leaders must consistently behave 
according to their values. If a leader does not consistently behave in accordance with 
his/her spoken values, that leader will not be perceived as an effective leader by his/her 
subordinates. 


4.2 Limitations 


Like all studies, this study has a limitation. The data for the predictor and criterion variables 
in this study were obtained from the same source. This can potentially lead to the emer- 
gence of acommon method bias (Podsakoff, 2003). However, to control the possibility of a 
common method bias, we used psychological separation (Podsakoff, 2003) by separating the 
measurement into three booklet forms. 

Fortunately, the strengths of this study outweigh its limitation. First, this study has a con- 
siderably large number of respondents (215 samples) with also a very high response rate 
(78.46%). The large number of respondents can improve generalization, and is increasingly 
able to describe the population. Second, the respondents of this study were leaders who work 
in the companies, while many leadership research use students with no work experience as 
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respondents. Third, the research design has considered the potential of a common method 
bias, and has adopted strategies (e.g., psychological separation) to deal with it. 


5 CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this study is to examine whether cognitive trust and affective trust fully 
mediate the relationship between behavioral integrity and leader effectiveness. Our find- 
ings suggest that there is no significant relationship found between behavioral integrity and 
leader effectiveness behavior, and cognitive trust and affective trust fully mediates the rela- 
tionship between behavioral integrity and leader effectiveness. This research is particularly 
important because it delineates the mechanism under which behavioral integrity impacts 
leader effectiveness, so information on the practices to improve leader effectiveness can be 
provided. 
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ABSTRACT: Urban Open Spaces play a significant role in the life of city dwellers. They 
are also important places for children to play and explore, and to develop their cognitive, 
social and physical abilities, and emotional health. However, many researchers in Indonesia 
overlook the importance of Urban Open Spaces for children. A recent study showed prelimi- 
nary research that was based on continuous research over three years to map the facilities 
and conditions of the Urban Open Spaces in Daerah Khusus Ibukota (DKT) Jakarta Province 
in accordance with the childrens’ needs. Data from 48 Urban Open Spaces run by the local 
government and private sectors were analysed utilising descriptive statistics. We found that 
many of the 48 Urban Open Spaces were not equipped with ‘A Variety of Spaces’, ‘Loose 
Parts’ and ‘Three-dimensional Layering’ facilities. We also discovered that Central Jakarta 
has better Urban Open Spaces for children, based on ‘desirable playground amenities’. The 
lack of facilities for children in many of the Urban Open Spaces in DKI Jakarta Province 
resulted in children having fewer opportunities to develop their abilities and potential (mul- 
tiple intelligences) to the fullest. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The existence of Urban Open Spaces at city parks has now entered a crucial stage, along 
with the surge of a growing population and the accompanying needs of the residents. Most 
of the Urban Open Space (RTH) was in a dire condition due to the lack of periodic mainte- 
nance. Furthermore, the city parks, located in Jakarta Province, were not considered a prior- 
ity, thus they were neglected or the space reallocated to become buildings that would generate 
income for the government, such as public business facilities and private commercial build- 
ings. Within an area of approximately 650,000 hectares, Jakarta only retained around 4,000 
hectares of green open spaces. However, if the ideal Jakarta were to be calculated, factoring 
in all the other needs for the land, it should have 9,750 hectares, rather than the existing area 
of 3,230 hectares, of city parks. 

This figure does not yet correspond with the General Regional Spatial Plan 2005, which 
set out that 35 per cent of spaces in Jakarta should be utilised as Urban Open Spaces, along 
with all of their outdoor activities. Parks functioning as an open sociopetal space can become 
a city resident’s choice as a means to socialise, exercise, relax or have fun individually or col- 
lectively. In short, RTH located in Jakarta can become a space to get together, interact with 
each other and a place to hold activities for Jakarta’s citizens, even for the surrounding buffer 
zone area residents of DKI Jakarta Province. 

RTH city parks, complete with all the facilities, are one thing that people from all levels of 
society want to enjoy. In fact, based on the RTH facility data, the number of parks in Jakarta 
can be classified as somewhat lacking, both quantitatively and qualitatively. Kaplan (1987) 
explained that, in the context of a city that had an orientation towards public park space, it 
should have a recreational effect amidst the bustle of society. The city park can also reduce 
stress (Kaplan & Kaplan, 1989), and this is what brought us, as researchers, to the research 
topic. 
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In its development phase, the city park can also serve as a social activity media and becomes 
a means of social learning for its users, including children, adolescents, adults and the elderly. 
The activities related to children’s play that occur in RTH can be categorised into: a) physical 
games that require the player to always be moving; b) creative games that direct the children 
to manipulate their fantasy and imaginary world through things in the park; c) social games, 
emphasising social and interpersonal relationships among its players, which can hone the 
children’s emotional intelligence; d) sensory games, stimulated by the elements present in the 
RTH park, so that the children would be sensitive to the environment around them; and e) 
quiet games, which allows the children to rest and play by themselves. RTH is a place where 
children do activities, and in relation to the children’s activities, RTH can become a nurturing 
facility for children’s growth. According to Rojals del Alamo (2002), between the ages of 0-3 
years old, a child will learn through their formative phase and learn to control their delicate 
motor skill movement, which is already present in a child of 0-3 years old. 

In the next phase, which is 3-6 years old according to Rojals del Alamo (2002), a child has 
developed social awareness so that children will play collectively as a group. In this stage, the 
other intelligence types from the Gardner theory have started to form, such as: linguistic, spa- 
tial, kinaesthetic, interpersonal, intrapersonal and naturalistic intelligence (Gardner, 2011). 
With reference to the planning of an ideal playground, it has to be able to accommodate the 
child’s playing and gesticulating needs. Shaw (1987) explained that there are seven dimen- 
sions of measurement of an ideal park that are seen as ‘desirable playground amenities’. The 
first dimension is ‘A Sense of Place’, where the initial impression can be easily captured by 
the cognitive function and the five senses when we are at the location. The impression created 
is a perception of the whole physical milieu located inside the park, in such a way that the 
children feel comfortable being inside the park. The second dimension is ‘Unity’, in which 
the impression of each existing room and park area merges with one another, so that it can 
stimulate the child’s cognitive ability and improve their ability to map the existing places. ‘A 
Variety of Spaces’ refers to the different expanse levels a playground must have between each 
room or area inside the park environment, so that the child can feel the mental space phe- 
nomena, which is formed from the experience of using personal capsule space. “Key places’ 
is the vocal point of all areas present inside the park, analyzes so the child could be able to 
analyzethe different phenomenon which is felt by the receiver’s sense. ‘A System of Pathways’ 
is the hub or the connector between one area and another within the park environment. This 
facility is intended to provide the children with the option of using different spaces when they 
are doing activities. ‘Three-dimensional Layering’ is the existing park facility, which aims to 
avoid a monotone impression when making the landscape furniture that functions as the 
children’s playground facility. ‘Loose Parts’ are supporting activity facilities in the form of 
playing devices or activity instruments located in the playground environment. 

According to Lewin or Lewin’s equation for behaviour B = f(P, E), the function of the 
environment when interacting with the personality function has an impact on the behaviour 
of the individual. The intended environment is the physical environment and the social envi- 
ronment, and this theory shows that the environmental aspects also affect the psychological 
aspects of humans. Moreover, the park and open spaces are a harmonious one-whole situa- 
tion that function as the activity container that can stimulate the child’s gesticulation Fisher 
et al., 1984). An RTH park that has good facilities will produce an addicting effect to the 
children to redo the outside room activities from solitaire to socialising with other children, 
and this condition will indirectly stimulate the child to generate their maximum intelligence 
based on their growing phase, according to Rojals del Alamo (2002). 

Therefore, the purpose of this research was to uncover what the children’s playground 
typology image of Ruang Terbuka Hijau (RTH) (Open Green Space) looked like and how to 
create a children’s playground RTH typology map, as well as to view and measure the quality 
and conditions of the RTH park facilities in DKI Jakarta Province. It is important to note 
that this current research was the initial research of a three-year plan of sustainable research, 
which consists of mapping, providing multiple intelligence and undertaking intervention 
with regards to facilities for children. 
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2 METHOD 


This research aimed to observe the children’s playground RTH’s typology image and the 
condition of the playground or park’s facilities. Based on the acquired information type, this 
research can be categorised as descriptive qualitative and quantitative research. The data 
obtained in this research was in a numeral form that would be analysed statistically, and 
the image acquired would be set as the blueprint reference for the ideal condition of a play- 
ground. This research sample was obtained with a non-probability sampling technique, that 
is, each of the population members did not have an equal opportunity to be selected as a 
research participant (Gravetter & Forzano, 2012). This method was more efficient in terms 
of both time and expenditure. The non-probability sampling technique used was convenience 
sampling. The questionnaire was distributed using the face-to-face method, and it was con- 
ducted at the RTH park location, which was used as a research location in the afternoons to 
early evenings and in the mornings. The participants in this research were 73 park users. A 
park user is defined as everyone that was using the park and the park’s facilities. The users 
were the park visitors and were city residents who came from both the surrounding area and 
outside the area. They were doing activities that were being observed by us, and their data 
were collected using questionnaires that we distributed (Shaw, 1987), with an age range of 
between 13-60 years old. These research locations included 48 RTH parks inside the DKI 
Jakarta Province, which are managed by the private sector as well as the city government. 

The measurement tool used in the research to measure the ideal park typology was the 
basic concept of ‘desirable playground amenities’ (Shaw, 1987). The questionnaires consisted 
of 17 questions in the form of the Likert scale, each with four possible answers, that is: 
‘Strongly disagree’, ‘Disagree’, ‘Agree’ and ‘Strongly agree’. 


3 RESULT 


Table 1 shows the number of respondents in relation to gender. 

From the data above, it is explained that there were more male respondents than female 
respondents in this research, with a ratio of 73:27. Most respondents ranged from 12 to 20 
years old, with a total of 38 people (52%). Meanwhile, the respondents ranging from 21 to 30 
years old amounted to 26 people (32%) and the respondents ranging from 31 to 60 years old 
amounted to nine people, which was 16% of all the respondents. 

From the table above, eight parks are in North Jakarta, nine parks are in East Jakarta, 
ten parks are in South Jakarta, 14 parks are in West Jakarta and seven parks are in Central 
Jakarta. 

The data above was based on the calculation per dimension. The highest score inferred 
was ‘Unity’, with a mean score of 94, followed by ‘Sense of Place’, ‘Key Places’ and ‘A Sys- 
tem Pathways’, with a mean score of 81. Meanwhile, the mean score of ‘Three-dimensional 
Layering’ was 72. For ‘Loose Parts’, the mean scored 63. The lowest mean score was on ‘A 
Variety of Spaces’, which amounted to 56. 

The item ‘A Variety of Spaces’, which amounted to only a score of 56—the lowest mean 
score—showed the playground facilities distribution of RTH parks for children in Jakarta. It 
meant that some of the parks were lacking in a variation of styles between the predominantly 
green plains combined with a stretch of sand, benches, hard surfaces and floor-covered 


Table 1. The subject data picture of subjects viewed from the gender of respondent. 


Frequency Percentage 
Male respondents 53 73 
Female respondents 20 27 
Total 73 100 
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Table 2. Park object research distribution table. 


North East South West Central 
Jogging 1 Jatinegara Ayodya Catleya Suropati 
Jogging 2 Berkah Lansia Langsat Hutan Kota Sreng-seng Situ Lembang 
Mangga Ex pasar bypas Martha Tiahahu Kebon Jeruk Cideng Barat 
Primer Mansion Naga Raya Honda Tebet Kosambi Menteng 
Green Bay Kelapa Kopyor Tangkuban perahu Greenlake Amir Hamzah 
CBD Pluit Kelapa Sawit Kodok Kodam Jaya Kodok 
Pancasila Cijantung Kura Kura Surya Mandala Petojo 
Gading Grande Juntak Hijau Daun Gajah Citra Garden 5 
Merah Delima Barito Empang Grogol 
Hangtuah Anggrek Garuda 

Komodo 

Aries 

Kodok 

Intercon 

Total 8 9 10 14 7 


Table 3. RTH satisfaction based on Shaw’s item list. 


Mean score 
Sense of place 81 
Unity 94 
A variety of spaces 56 
Key places 81 
A system of pathways 81 
Three-dimensional layering 72 
Loose parts 63 


Information: The above table is an explanation from mean score. 


places. Viewed from the area distribution mapping, the ‘A Variety of Spaces’ facilities that 
conformed with the standard in terms of quality had more units in West Jakarta and South 
Jakarta, while in East Jakarta there were still many that did not conform with the ‘A Variety 
of Spaces’ standard of the dimensions of an ideal park. 

After finishing the mapping from the data spread obtained, we found that the parks that 
had those facilities were more in number and better in quality in the Central Jakarta area. 
These RTH parks are managed by the DKI Jakarta Province Government. Parks that were 
located in this area had fulfilled the quality standard, which was based on ‘desirable play- 
ground amenities’, since the parks already featured playground rides for children, not only 
vegetation, sculptures, water elements and mere green fields. Parks in Central Jakarta appar- 
ently consisted not only of the big parks, which had the children playground provision ele- 
ment, but also small parks which were located on the side streets, such as Dr. Wahidin RTH 
park. This park, besides having vegetation, landscape furniture and footpath guide ways, 
already had children’s playground facilities. 

In other areas, such as North Jakarta, the RTH park that met the standard based on ‘desir- 
able playground amenities’ was Jogging park at Kelapa Gading 1 and 2. The playground 
facilities for children in this RTH park were already fully-featured in both quality and quan- 
tity. Besides the vegetation and the outdoor space facilities, such as an amphitheatre and 
meeting room, and even the supporting facilities, such as toilets, this park had already pro- 
cured a sports equipment facility specifically for children’s activities. 

In addition to facilities for children, RTH Menteng park was also equipped with sport 
facilities intended for adults, so that the caregivers could also be motivated to come to this 
RTH to perform their outdoor space activities. The domino effect of this condition indirectly 
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motivated the parents to come to the park and to bring their children. Some of the RTH 
parks in Jakarta, such as Suropati park in Central Jakarta and Ayodya in South Jakarta, 
looked very spacious and had achieved the element of ‘desirable playground amenities’. 
However, there were not any available park rides and facilities for children to play that could 
motivate the child to perform playing activities and to explore the space. Nevertheless, from 
the concept of ‘A Variety of Spaces’, both of these playground parks already had a good area 
or a between rooms landscape concept. From this condition, the child could feel the mental 
space phenomena created from the private capsule room experience. 

‘Key Places’, or the main activity points in the RTH parks, already existed and had been 
nurtured well. From this condition, the child would have the ability to analyse the different 
phenomena felt by the receptor senses. The key places in question also function as the central 
activities in the park area. ‘A System of Pathways’, or a connector between one area and 
another area located in the same park environment, had also been constructed well. 

Meanwhile, the quality of many of the RTH parks in the East Jakarta area was still not 
compliant with the RTH ‘Three-dimensional Layering’ standard of Shaw. One of the RTH 
parks used as a sample was RTH park in Jl.Raya Bypas Cawang-Tj.Priuk, which was located 
in the Jatinegara area. Even though this park was located at a strategic point for urban soci- 
ety activities and located in a commercial area, it was not taken care of well and was devoid 
of child-friendly facilities. This park also did not have the supporting aspect of a standard 
city park. As the Shaw’s standards of RTH facility was unseen here, it cause children to feel 
reluctant to doactivities here. The condition of existing parks in East Jakarta nearly resem- 
bled the condition of the Jatinegara Viaduct RTH park; for example, in Barkah park and 
Juntak park. The absence of facilities that complied with the rules and standards of 3DL 
Shaw was blatantly observable in both parks. 


4 DISCUSSION 


This research aimed to map the children’s playground facilities located in RTH Parks in DKI 
Jakarta. From the results, it could be inferred that, quantitatively, ‘Unity’ acquired the high- 
est mean score. However, the qualitative data indicated that ‘Unity’ in some of the parks still 
appeared insufficient, based on the standard proclaimed by Shaw. There were still many play- 
ground elements that failed to have a unified impression between one facility and another. Those 
facilities were distantly separated from each other and not child-friendly. Meanwhile, in the quali- 
tative review, ‘A System of Pathways’ in some of the parks was still absent for children. Therefore, 
the children would have difficulty moving around the park. The other aspect that needed to be 
marked was the ‘Key Places’ dimension. At some of the parks, the ‘Key Places’ were not visible 
due to a lack of interest from the children in going to the park. For the ‘A Variety of Spaces’, there 
were many parks with inadequate spaces for the children to do their physical and mental activi- 
ties. With regards to ‘Loose Parts’, most of the parks did not qualify for this aspect. Referring to 
the points above, there was a logical consequence: if the present condition of the park is not up 
to the proper standard, based on Shaw, then the children did not respond as well to the external 
stimulus. For example, with the lack of “Loose Parts’ in the RTH, the children’s fine motor skills 
coordination was not stimulated effectively. The present condition of the parks also did not give 
the children an opportunity to explore the earth’s contour difference and the environmental per- 
ception of the open spaces (A Variety of Spaces). When added to the ‘Three-dimensional Layer- 
ing’ condition, both the natural intelligence and bodily kinesthetic intelligence of the children 
would not develop optimally. In short, based on Gardner’s multiple intelligence theory, most of 
the parks lacked the stimulation necessary for children’s development. 


5 CONCLUSION 


Based on the obtained data analysis result, it could be concluded that many RTH play- 
ground parks in DKI Jakarta Province are still left unequipped. It is far from the concept 
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of ‘desirable playground amenities The facilities that were still missing, among others, were 
‘Three-dimensional Layering’, namely the facilities in RTH parks in the form of landscape 
furniture, such as slides, swings, children’s playground rides and other furniture that could 
function as children’s playground facilities. Other facilities that were still absent in the RTH 
parks were ‘Loose Parts’. which supported children activities in the playground environment. 
Examples of the unavailable ‘Loose Parts’ in the RTH park area were, for example, a soccer 
ball for children, to play with, bicycles or facilities for stimulating children’s creativity. 

It had become increasingly important to examine the physical conditions of the parks, 
based on Shaw’s view, due to the fact that the park’s physical conditions and facilities became 
the foundation for the optimal growth stimuli of the children. If the park’s physical facili- 
ties are adequate, this will stimulate the multiple and kinesthetic intelligence aspects of the 
children optimally. 

As a suggestion, we, as researchers, offered to proliferate the RTH park facilities that had 
a ‘Three-dimensional Layering’. They were illustrated above because the existence of those 
facilities would give more alternatives and motivation to the parents to bring their children 
along to the RTH parks. In addition, the existing 3DL should add a safety layer and more 
convenient equipment so that children doing activities in an RTH park would not suffer an 
injury. Therefore, in the second year, the research will focus on the children’s multiple intel- 
ligences that are supported by the RTH facilities and the child-friendly integrated public 
spaces (RPTRA) facilities. 
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ABSTRACT: This research was conducted to examine the correlations between motiva- 
tional values and the emotions of shame and guilt in adolescents. The Test of Self-Conscious 
Affect 3 (TOSCA-3), developed by Tangney et al. (2000) and revised by Tambusai (2013) and 
Qonita (2013), was used to measure shame and guilt. Meanwhile, the Portrait Values Ques- 
tionnaire (PVQ), developed by Schwartz (2003) and modified by Halim (2008), was used to 
measure motivational values. Before being used, the PVQ had been revised to meet the con- 
text of Indonesian adolescents. Approximately 500 adolescents across the Special Region of 
Jakarta, aged between 15 and 19, participated in this study. The results show that there were 
correlations between openness to change and conservation with shame, and there were also 
correlations between self-transcendence and conservation with guilt. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


In the past few years, cases of juvenile delinquency in Indonesia have continued to increase, 
especially in a big city like Jakarta. According to Sari (2012, cases of juvenile delinquency 
reported to Police Headquarter of the Greater Jakarta Region increased by 33% in 2012. 
There were 30 cases of juvenile delinquency in 2011, while in 2012 this rose to 41 cases (Sari, 
2012). However, this number decreased by 76% in 2013, when only ten cases were found 
(Faris, 2013). Despite the significant decline, in reality there is an increase in some forms of 
delinquency acts, especially student brawls. There were 229 cases of student brawls in Jakarta 
throughout January to October 2013, which showed an increase of 44% compared to the year 
2012 (Hermawan, 2013). 

The high number of juvenile delinquency cases has led to a wide range of public opinion, 
particularly related to the morale of Indonesia as a nation. Society sees that in recent years, 
Indonesia has been experiencing moral degradation. One of the opinions that has appeared 
in society says that moral degradation is a social problem that occurs in the community, and 
which is particularly found in teenagers (Karyanto, 2013). In agreement with this notion, 
Reni Marlinawati, a member of the MPR RI, also argued that Indonesia is currently facing 
moral degradation, especially among the younger generations (Marlinawati, 2013). Further- 
more, Firman Soebagyo, Vice Chairman of Commission IV of the DPR RI, said that pres- 
ently, Indonesia is not experiencing an economic crisis, but a moral crisis. This moral crisis is 
seen as the most dangerous threat for Indonesia (Soebagyo, 2013). 

This phenomenon raises the concerns of many parties in society, not only from the govern- 
ment and educational practitioners, but also from the general public. Most of them argued 
that moral education is the solution to this problem. Moral education itself is seen as guid- 
ance that can help the younger generation to act more in accordance with the norms pre- 
vailing in society. Moral education for teenagers can be undertaken in many ways, such as 
through school as a place of formal education, extracurricular activities, or in the family as 
a place of informal education. Furthermore, this form of education can be undertaken by 
teaching teens to have a sense of shame and guilt. For example, in school, teachers can give 
punishments to students who cheat, come to school late or do not do the task given by the 
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teacher. This form of punishment is expected to foster a student’s sense of shame and guilt, 
so they will not repeat it again in the future. 

The process of growing or developing individual morals cannot be done only at the cog- 
nitive level, it is also necessary to introduce the aspects of moral virtues and identity (Nan, 
2007). In the context of moral virtues, we need to consider the role of moral emotions, which 
includes two types of emotions: the emotions of shame and guilt. These emotions are con- 
sidered as an important aspect of morals, particularly the moral motivation (Nan, 2007). 
Furthermore, Rest (1984), in Silfver et al. (2008), said that there are two factors that become 
the main source of moral motivation. The first factor is the values that are owned by indi- 
viduals, which includes the moral principles that are based on those values. The existence of 
values is considered to be the basic impulse of one’s morality. Meanwhile, the second factor 
is the role of empathy, shame and guilt in moral development. These emotions are seen as the 
core of moral motivation. 

According to Silfver et al. (2008), there is a theoretical association between values and 
moral emotions. This is because a person’s values will affect his/her behaviour, which later 
will be assessed by him/her or by the environment. This assessment will provoke the appear- 
ance of the emotions of shame and guilt, which are part of the moral emotions. For example, 
a student who upholds honesty, will not then allow their friend to cheat during exams. He/ 
she will report this action to the teacher, because he/she judges this action as a wrong act. If 
he/she does not report it to their teacher, it will give rise to their feelings of shame or guilt. 
Nevertheless, Silfver et al. (2008) state that studies regarding the relationship between moral 
emotions and values are still very rare, and, therefore, more study is needed to better under- 
stand the relationship between emotions and moral values. 

As mentioned before, motivational values are the foundation of individual behaviour and 
also act as guidance for people to decide whether or not their behaviour is good or bad. Fur- 
thermore, motivational values reflect individuals’ purposes. Motivational values also act as a 
barrier for people’s behaviour so they will not do something bad. Thus, motivational values 
play an important role in an individual’s life. 

Research regarding the relationship between motivational values and moral emotions has 
been conducted by Silfver et al. (2008). This research was conducted on teenagers of around 
15-19 years old and military forces in Finland. Similar research was also conducted by Nan 
in 2007 on university students in Midwestern America. Both studies show a relationship 
between motivational values and the emotions of shame and guilt. Shame is related more to 
self-enhancement, particularly the motivational value of achievement (Silfver et al., 2008). 
For example, the relationship between shame and achievement could be seen from the behav- 
iour of students who got low scores in examinations. If the student has motivational values 
for achievement, when they get a low score in examinations they will feel incompetent as a 
student, and this will enhance their feelings of shame. Another research shows that shame 
has a positive relationship with conservation, particularly the motivational value of tradition 
(Nan, 2007). 

On the other hand, guilt is positively related to conservation, particularly the motivational 
values of conformity and tradition (Nan, 2007). The relationship between guilt and tradition 
can be seen through the behaviour of students who have traditional customs. If a student 
has a motivational value of tradition, they will act according to their traditional customs. 
Thus, if they act in an opposite way to their traditional customs, it will enhance a feeling of 
guilt. Moreover, Nan (2007) also argued that guilt is positively related to self-transcendence, 
particularly the motivational value of universalism. 

From the above discussion, it can be concluded that it is important for this study to be 
conducted. This is because motivational values are the basis of human behaviour and also act 
as triggers for the appearance of the emotions of shame and guilt within individuals. Thus, 
if it can be proven that motivational values are related to moral emotions, then the result of 
this study can be applied in the field of moral education in adolescents through the teaching 
of these motivational values. In addition, this research becomes necessary because research 
on the relationship between moral emotions and motivational values has not previously been 
done in Indonesia. 
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2 THEORETICAL OVERVIEW 


2.1 Shame and guilt emotions 


Tangney (1999) defined shame as a painful emotion, which usually occurs together with 
feelings of inferiority, worthlessness and helplessness. Shame is described as a negative emo- 
tion experienced by the individual when he/she fails to comply with the rules or social stand- 
ards that have been internalised, including the rules of morality or ability, as well as the 
aesthetic values (Tangney, 1999; Tracy & Robins, 2004, in Orth et al., 2010). Shame focuses 
on the personal assessment of the individual as a whole. Shame emerges in a situation that 
is more common or broader in nature, and not necessarily related to the moral situation. In 
addition, shame arises because of the exposure made by the public against such errors. 

According to Tracy et al. (2007), shame is a ‘painful’ emotion, and has attributions that 
are global in nature due to its negative evaluation in targeting the core identity of the indi- 
vidual. Therefore, the negative evaluation is given not only to one specific behaviour, but also 
to the individual as a whole. Tangney & Fischer (1995) added that shame is usually followed 
by a desire to run away from someone, and gives the individual a strong incentive to get rid 
of things that lead to feelings of shame or, in other words, leads to avoidance motivation in 
the individual. Individuals who feel shame feel that they are not good enough, because other 
people cannot accept aspects of their behaviour. The situation that gives rise to shame is 
more difficult to control, because it is external, and makes the individual feel that others are 
exposed to the wrong that he/she has done. 

In contrast to the emotion of shame, which focuses on the personal assessment of the indi- 
vidual as a whole, the emotion of guilt focuses on the assessment of the actions or behaviours 
of the individuals. Guilt is defined as a reaction to the behaviours that emerge that are con- 
trary to the values that have been internalised into oneself, although no one else knew about 
it (Tangney & Fischer, 1995). The emergence of guilt is closely related to the moral situation 
and comes from the individual’s conscience. In addition, guilt involves a negative evaluation 
of the specific individual’s behaviour. According to Tangney and Dearing (2002), individuals 
who experience guilt are better able to empathise with others and to accept responsibility for 
the bad things they have done. 

Lewis (1971), in Tangney and Dearing (2002), sees guilt as an emotion that does not cause 
as much pain or is as destructive as shame. This is because with guilt, the main concern is a 
specific behaviour and is apart from one’s self, so that the guilt does not affect the core iden- 
tity or self-concept of the individual (Lewis, 1971, in Tangney & Dearing, 2002). Further- 
more, guilt involves tension and regret over the bad things that have been done. Individuals 
who experience guilty feelings usually think repeatedly of the bad things they have done, and 
hope they can behave differently or hope to erase the bad deeds. Tracy and Robins (2006) 
claimed that guilt focuses on specific behaviours of the individual, which are negative in 
nature and affect oneself or others, as people believe that guilt is caused by attribution that is 
internal and controllable in nature. 


2.2 Motivational value 


Schwartz (1992) defined value as a guideline professed and believed by the individual, that 
has a function to help select or evaluate actions and policies, whether done by themselves or 
by other people, and events that occur in the vicinity. The values of the individual come from 
three basic human needs: the need as a biological organism, the need for interaction with oth- 
ers, and the need to maintain the continuity and welfare of the group. According to Schwartz 
(2012), value has three functions, namely, (1) as the hallmark of one group’s culture, society 
and individuals, (2) to track changes over time, and (3) to explain the basic motivation of 
attitudes and behaviour. 

Schwartz (1992, 2012) divided values into ten types of motivational values, which are then 
grouped into four higher-order values, namely openness to change, self-enhancement, self- 
transcendence and conservation. Following are the explanations of the four higher-order 
values, and also their motivational values. 
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2.2.1 Openness to change 

The motivational values associated with openness to change encourage people to follow their 
intellectual and emotional interests in an unpredictable and uncertain direction. These values 
are also emphasised in one’s thoughts, actions and feelings, and also in one’s readiness to 
accept changes. The motivational values belonging to the value of openness to change are as 
follows: 


— Self-Direction 

The purpose of this motivational value is the independent thinking and action that leads 
to selecting, creating and exploring. Self-direction comes from the organism’s need for con- 
trol and mastery, and is the value needed to generate autonomy and independence of the 
individual. 

— Stimulation 

The purpose of this motivational value is the excitement, novelty and challenges in life. Stim- 
ulation comes from the organism’s need for diversity and stimulation in order to maintain 
optimal, positive and non-threatening activity. These needs may be related to the underlying 
needs of the value of self-control. 

— Hedonism 

The purpose of this motivational value is the pleasure or gratification that is sensual for 
oneself. Hedonism comes from the organism’s need for pleasure that can give satisfaction to 
the individual. Hedonism is the only motivational value that can be classified into two higher- 
order values, namely openness to change and self-enhancement. However, on further study 
by Schwartz (2003), 75% of the 200 samples of the study had hedonism that was more closely 
associated with openness to change rather than self-enhancement. Therefore, hedonism is 
categorised as one of the values of openness to change. 


2.2.2 Self-enhancement 

The motivational values belonging to self-enhancement encourage individuals to advance 
their personal interests. These values also focus on the achievement of personal interest, 
either in the form of dominance over others or the success of individuals on a personal level. 
The motivational values belonging to self-enhancement are as follows: 


— Achievement 

The purpose of this motivational value is personal success, which is evident from the emer- 
gence of an individuals competence in accordance with the prevailing social standards in 
society. Competent performance generates the resources needed by an individual to survive, 
and for the achievement of the group or institution’s purpose. In addition, achievement also 
emphasises the emergence of an individual’s competence in accordance with the standards of 
society, resulting in recognition from the community. 

— Power 

This motivational value focuses on the social esteem gained when individuals are able to 
maintain their dominant position in the existing social system. The purposes of this moti- 
vational value are social status, prestige and control or dominance over others or existing 
resources. Power comes from the need for control and dominance. 


2.2.3 Self-transcendence 

The motivational values belonging to self-transcendence encourage individuals to prioritise 
the interest and welfare of others (near or far), and the conservation of nature. These values 
stress the individuals’ concern for the welfare and interests of others. The motivational values 
belonging to self-transcendence are as follows: 


— Benevolence 

The purpose of this motivational value is to maintain and improve the welfare of the people 
who have a highly intense personal relationship with the individual concerned (in-group). 
Benevolence comes from the individual’s need to have a positive interaction with the group 
and the need for affiliation. 
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— Universalism 

The purpose of this motivational value is the understanding, appreciation, tolerance and 
protection of the welfare of humanity and the universe. Universalism is derived from the 
individual’s and group’s need to survive. This value appears in the interaction of individuals 
with their outgroup, and also with nature. 


2.2.4 Conservation 

The motivational values belonging to conservation encourage individuals to maintain the 
existing situation (status quo) and the certainty of their relationship to other people, institu- 
tions and traditions. These values also emphasise compliance with order, self-restraint, pres- 
ervation of traditional values and resistance to change. The motivational values belonging to 
conservation are as follows: 


— Security 

The purpose of this motivational value is safety, harmony, stability within the community 
and relationships with others, or within oneself. The sense of security arises from basic 
human needs and groups. 

— Conformity 

The purpose of this motivational value is to refrain from actions, inclinations and impulses 
that may harm others and violate the prevailing norms or social expectations of society. 
Conformity derives from the behaviour of those individuals who tend to disturb and destroy 
interaction, as well as the group’s function. This value also focuses on self-restraint, so that 
the individuals behave in accordance with the prevailing social norms. 

— Tradition 

The purpose of this motivational value is respect, commitment and acceptance of the values 
that one believes in and that thrive in one’s cultural group or religion. This value requires 
an individual to give a response towards the expectations of the previous generation that is 
eternal and unchangeable in nature. 

Schwartz (1992) defines structure as a form of relationship between the values that exist, 
not as an important indicator of the values for individuals or groups. The structure of the 
relationship between these values is known as the Theoretical Model of Relations Among 
Ten Motivational Types of Values (Schwartz, 2012). This theoretical model describes the two 
types of relationships between motivational values, which are conflicts and compatibility. In 
the model, the values are arranged in a circle, forming a continuum of motivation, as can be 
seen in Figure | below. 

Furthermore, if two values have a relatively close proximity in the circle, then the underly- 
ing motivations of the values are increasingly similar, so that both motivational values tend to 


Figure 1. Theoretical model of relations among ten motivational types of values (from Schwartz, 
2012). 
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be achievable by the same efforts or acts. Meanwhile, if the two values are far away from each 
other in the circle, the underlying motivations of the values are increasingly dissimilar, so that 
both motivational values tend not to be achievable with the same efforts or acts. 


3 METHODS 


This study uses three variables, namely the motivational value, shame emotion and guilt 
emotion. Motivational value is a value that underlies the emergence of a person’s behaviour 
(Schwartz, 1992). Meanwhile, shame is a painful emotion that usually occurs together with a 
feeling of inferiority, worthlessness and helplessness (Tangney, 1999), and guilt is the reaction 
to the emergence of behaviour that is contrary to the values that have been internalised into 
oneself, although no one else knows about it (Tangney & Fischer, 1995). 

The number of participants in this study was 534, with the characteristics of adolescents 
in Jakarta aged 15-19 years. The participants came from five administrative areas of Jakarta, 
with a spread of 91 participants from North Jakarta, 116 participants from East Jakarta, 106 
participants from Central Jakarta, 114 participants from West Jakarta and 107 participants 
from South Jakarta. From the 534 sets of data obtained in the data collection process, there 
were 28 data that could not be included in the statistical analyses due to the incompleteness 
of the data. The remaining 506 data were proceeded into data analyses. 

The sampling technique used was convenience sampling, as the participants were included 
in the sample due to time availability and their willingness to fill in the given research instru- 
ments (Gravetter & Forzano, 2009). This research was quantitative, because it would gener- 
ate data in the form of a numerical score that could be analysed, summarised and interpreted 
using statistical testing procedures (Gravetter & Forzano, 2009). In addition, this research 
was a correlational study, as it aimed to get a picture of the relationship between two vari- 
ables, but did not try to explain the relationship between the two variables (Gravetter & 
Forzano, 2009). 

Measurement of the emotions of shame and guilt was conducted with the Test of Self- 
Conscious Affect 3 (TOSCA-3) developed by Tangney et al. (2000), and modified by Tambu- 
sai (2013) and Qonita (2013). Furthermore, motivational value was measured by a Portrait 
Values Questionnaire (PVQ) developed by Schwartz (2003) and adapted by Halim (2008). 
For the purposes of this research, a PVQ adapted by Halim (2008) was further modified to 
suit the characteristics of this study’s participants. 

In this study, there were eight research hypotheses to be proved by using the partial cor- 
relation statistical technique. This technique had been selected due to the dynamics of the 
relationships between each motivational value, so as to be able to correlate one motivational 
value to another, while controlling for the other values. The eight research hypotheses were 
as follows: 


— There is a significant relationship between openness to change and shame; 
— There is a significant relationship between self-enhancement and shame; 
— There is a significant relationship between self-transcendence and shame; 
— There is a significant relationship between conservation and shame; 

— There is a significant relationship between openness to change and guilt; 
— There is a significant relationship between self-enhancement and guilt; 

— There is a significant relationship between self-transcendence and guilt; 

— There is a significant relationship between conservation and guilt. 


4 RESULTS 


4.1 Motivational values 


Table 1 gives data regarding the estimation of the participants’ motivational values score. 
According to the data, the conservation value had the highest average score among the other 
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values (x = 35.8, SD = 3.83). This indicated that the conservation value plays an important 
role in the participants’ everyday life. On the other hand, self-enhancement had the lowest 
average score (x = 8.46, SD = 1.58), which means that the value of self-enhancement was not 
a priority for the participants. 


4.2. Shame emotion 


Table 2 gives information regarding the relationship between motivational values and shame. 
According to the data shown in Table 2, shame was significantly related to openness to 
change (r = 0.119, p < 0.05) and conservation (r = 0.106, p < 0.05). This result indicated that 
the shame emotion score was determined by the scores of openness to change and conser- 
vation values. On the other hand, shame was not significantly related to self-enhancement 
(r = —0.086, p > 0.05) and self-transcendence (r = 0.069, p > 0.05), which suggested that the 
changes in the shame emotion score were not influenced by the scores of the self-enhance- 
ment and self-transcendence values. These results partially supported our hypothesis, which 
predicted that shame has a significant relationship with all of the motivational values. 


4.3 Guilt emotion 


Table 3 gives data regarding the relationship between motivational values and guilt. It shows 
that guilt was significantly related to self-transcendence (r = 0.256, p <0.05) and conserva- 
tion (r = 0.304, p < 0.05). This result suggested that the guilt emotion score was affected by 
the scores of the self-transcendence and conservation values. Meanwhile, guilt was not signif- 
icantly related to openness to change (r = —0.036, p > 0.05) and self-enhancement (r = —0.064, 
p > 0.05). These results partly confirmed our hypothesis, which expected that guilt has a 
significant relationship with all of the motivational values. 


Table 1. Overview of the motivational values in participants. 


Higher-order values x SD Minimum score Maximum score 
Openness to change 28.5 4.07 18 36 
Self-enhancement 20.6 2.33 7 24 
Self-transcendence 8.46 1.58 4 12 
Conservation 35.8 3.83 20 42 
Table 2. r values for the partial correlation statistic of the relationship between motivational values 


and shame emotion. 


Higher-order values R R? 

Openness to change 0.119* 0.014 
Self-enhancement —0.086 0.007 
Self-transcendence 0.069 0.004 


Conservation 0.106* 0.011 
*Significant at p < 0.05 level. 


Table 3. r values for the partial correlation statistic of the relationship between motivational values 
and guilt emotion. 


Guilt emotion r R? 

Openness to change —0.036 0.001 
Self-enhancement —0.064 0.004 
Self-transcendence 0.256* 0.066 
Conservation 0.304* 0.092 


*Significant at p < 0.05 level. 
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5 DISCUSSION 


The aim of the present study is to examine the relationship between motivational values and 
the emotions of shame and guilt. Based on the results of the questionnaire that was admin- 
istered to 506 high school students in Jakarta, there was a significant relationship between 
shame with openness to change and conservation. This result partly confirms our hypothesis 
that shame is related to the values of openness to change and conservation. Furthermore, this 
result is also coherent with previous findings by Silfver et al. (2008), who argue that shame 
has a positive correlation with the value of conservation, particularly with the value of tradi- 
tion. On the other hand, guilt was related to the self-transcendence and conservation values 
and not to the openness to change and self-enhancement values. These results are consistent 
with previous studies that showed a positive correlation between self-transcendence and con- 
servation values with the emotion of guilt (Nan, 2007; Silfver et al., 2008). 

The relationship between the conservation value and the emotions of shame and guilt 
can also be explained by looking at the priority values of the participants. According to the 
results of this study, the conservation value is the top priority value for the participants. This 
means that their behaviour was driven by the conservation value. Thus, if they do not act 
accordingly with this value, it will cause a negative evaluation, which later can produce emo- 
tions of shame or guilt. Furthermore, the lack of correlation between the openness to change 
and self-enhancement values with guilt is coherent with the previous studies conducted by 
Nan (2007) and Silfver et al. (2008). According to Silfver et al. (2008), guilt does not have 
a relationship with the values that are associated with the accomplishment of self, such as 
power and achievement, which are part of the self-enhancement value. 

There were differences between the present study and the previous studies in motivational 
values and moral emotions. In the present study, there was a significant relationship between 
openness to change and shame. Meanwhile, the previous studies found a negative relation- 
ship between shame and openness to change (Nan, 2007; Silfver et al., 2008). These differ- 
ences are due to the nature of openness to change as a value. Openness to change focuses 
on the thoughts, actions, feelings and the readiness to accept change (Schwartz, 1992, 2012). 
This is contrary to the conservation value, which is seen as a priority value for the partici- 
pants. Furthermore, the conservation value itself focuses on the compliance with order, self- 
restraint, preservation of traditional values and resistance to change (Schwartz, 1992, 2012). 
Thus, if individuals have a value of openness to change, then they will generate behaviour 
that is incompatible with the conservation values that are upheld by society, and this will 
cause the appearance of shame. 

Meanwhile, the low score of self-enhancement in the present study indicates that this value 
is not a priority for the participants. This means that the participants are not concerned with 
their personal achievement or success, so that when they do not have high achievements, 
for example in the academic field, this will not lead them to a negative evaluation. This is 
because they perceive such an action as a behaviour that does not deviate from the norm and 
culture that is applied in society. Thus, they do not feel embarrassed if they do not have high 
achievements in their life, which makes the self-enhancement value unrelated to the emotion 
of shame. 


5.1 Implications and further research 


There are some implications of the present study. First, the result of the present study has 
broadened the knowledge regarding the relationship between motivational values and moral 
emotions. Second, the result of the present study can be used as reference material for the 
development of a moral education syllabus for adolescents. The government might want to 
target the values that are associated with moral emotions and also target not only the cogni- 
tive domain but also the affective domain of students. Thus, the values that are associated 
with moral emotions can be internalised and become the guide to students’ behaviour. 
Moreover, given the importance of moral education for the moral development of indi- 
viduals, such education should be given at an early stage. This moral education is not only 
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the responsibility of the educational institutions, but also the responsibility of parents and 
communities. Thus, the results of this study can also be used as a guidance for parents to 
teach moral education to their children at home. 

On the other hand, further research in this field can further explore the relationship between 
the ten types of motivational values with moral emotions. Thus, it can be distinguished which 
types of motivational values are associated with moral emotions. Moreover, further research 
can use the multiple regression method as the statistical procedure. This method can give a 
better understanding regarding which motivational values play an important role in predict- 
ing the occurrence of moral emotions. 

In conclusion, it can be said that moral emotions are related to motivational values, par- 
ticularly the conservation value, as it is related to both shame and guilt. Furthermore, shame 
is also related to the openness to change value. On the other hand, guilt is related to the con- 
servation value and the self-transcendence value. 
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ABSTRACT: This research aims to determine the relationship between Self-leadership and 
Innovative Work Behavior as well as how effective is the Mastering Self-leadership training 
to increase Self-leadership and Innovative Work Behavior. The study used action research 
with two research designs which are cross sectional (n = 144) and before-and-after study 
(n = 9). Measuring instrument used is Innovative Work Behavior Questionnaire (Jassen, 
2000) which then translated into Indonesian language by Etikariana and Muluk (2014) and 
The Revised Self-Leadership Questionnaire (Marques-Quinteiro, Curral & Passos, 2012). 
The result showed that there is a significant positive correlation between Self-Leadership 
and Innovative Work Behavior (r = 0.44, R? = 0.20 (p < 0.05). It means that an increase in 
the level of Self-leadership will result in the increase of Work Innovative Behavior, and the 
Self-leadership explained 20% variance of Work Innovative Behavior. Moreover, among the 
three dimensions of Self-leadership, the constructive thought strategies is the most related 
dimension to the Work Innovative Behavior (r = 0.41). Based on the result of the difference 
between pre-test and post-test, it concludes that the intervention of Mastering Self-Leader- 
ship training is effectively and recommended as an intervention to increase Self-leadership 
and Innovative Work Behavior. 


Keywords: self-leadership; Mastering self-leadership training; Innovative work behavior 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Organisations all around the world are facing the common challenge of rapid changes 
(Kalyar, 2011; Khan et al., 2012). They are not only expected to improve performance, profit- 
ability, build competitive advantages, and ensure sustainability, but also to create innovations 
(Abbas et al., 2012; Kalyar, 2011; Lee, 2008). Innovation is a productive behaviour that has 
impacts on the organisation’s business performance and future successes (Jex & Britt, 2008). 
According to Tidd et al. (2001), innovation is more than finding or creating ideas, but it is 
the process of converting opportunities into new ideas, as well as applying them in practical 
applications. Kaboli et al. (2008) said that one of the steps that can be taken to make organi- 
sations become more innovative is to utilise their employees’ ability to innovate. 

Innovation in organisations is a result of the innovative work behaviour of its members 
(Ramamoorthy et al., 2005). Innovative work behaviour can have a direct impact on the 
organisation’s effectiveness and productivity, as well as ensuring its long-term sustainability 
(Scott & Bruce, 1994; Janssen, 2000). According to Scott and Bruce (1994), innovative work 
behaviour is a multistage process with various activities that includes problem recognition, 
ideas generation (novel or adopted ideas), finding support for ideas, building coalitions, and 
implementing or producing ideas. Referring to Kanter (1988) and Scott and Bruce (1994), 
Janssen (2000) then classified innovative work behaviour into a three-staged process: idea 
generation, idea promotion, and idea realization. Idea generation is a process of creating 
new ideas, finding new work methods, new techniques or work instruments, and creating 
solutions for certain problems (Kanter, 1988). Idea promotion is comprised of activities in 
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gaining support, growing enthusiasm of interested organisation members, as well as building 
legitimacy and supporting coalitions which provide the necessary forces to implement ideas 
(Kanter, 1988). The last stage is idea realization, where people produce models or proto- 
types that can be used in their work (Scott & Bruce, 1994). Furthermore, some of the latest 
studies have tried to identify factors that affect innovative work behaviour. According to 
Damanpour (1991), individual factors are the most significant factors in affecting innovative 
work behaviour. 

Self-leadership is believed to be one of the individual factors that has significant effect 
on the innovative work behaviour (Carmeli et al., 2006; DiLiello & Houghton, 2006; Kaboli 
et al., 2008; Tastan, 2013; Park et al., 2014). Self-leadership is an influence-related process 
through which individuals (and working groups) navigate, motivate, and lead themselves 
towards achieving desired behaviours and outcomes (Manz, 1992). Self-leadership strate- 
gies are usually grouped into three primary categories (Manz, 1992; Anderson & Prussia, 
1997; Manz & Neck, 2004). First, a behaviour-focused strategy is a strategy to apply behav- 
iour management to improve one’s self-awareness, so can be facilitated someone particularly 
regarding unpleasant tasks that need to be done (Anderson & Prussia, 1997; Manz & Neck, 
2004). Second, a natural reward strategy is a strategy that focuses on the creation or discov- 
ery of pleasant aspects of work, thus motivating individuals to enjoy their work or activi- 
ties (Anderson & Prussia, 1997; Manz & Neck, 2004). Third, a thought pattern strategy is 
a strategy that is focused on the development of positive thought patterns that can affect 
performance (Manz, 1986; Anderson & Prussia, 1997; Manz & Neck, 2004). Although itis 
believed to be one of the individual factors that has significant effects on the innovative work 
behaviour, there are very few studies that have tried to find the correlation between innovative 
work behaviour and self-leadership (Carmeli et al., 2006; DiLiello & Houghton, 2006; Kaboli 
et al., 2008; Tastan, 2013; Park et al., 2014). 

This study was conducted in, PT X (pseudonym), one of the nation-wide private television 
companies in Indonesia. As a television company that produces innovative content, employee 
of PT X, especially in Production Division is demanded by management to have innovative 
work behaviour. Moreover, being innovative is one of the prerequisite competencies. However, 
PT X is currently experiencing a decline in its organisational performance which is evident 
from its low share price and ratings. This research then used interview, observation, and unob- 
trusive data on the preliminary analysis to diagnose organisation problem. The interview was 
conducted to Division Head, Department Head, Executive Producer, Producer, and Creative 
Staff. Next, the observation was conducted to creative staff and production assistant. Based 
on the preliminary analysis, the decline of organisational performance is caused by the low 
innovative work behaviour of employees in the Production Division as the division which is 
responsible for creating television programmes. This can be seen when the employees on the 
Senior Creative, Creative, and Production Assistant level do not investigate and analyse the 
characteristics and demands of the market, and also lack the initiative for finding necessary 
information for creating new programmes or developing current programmes. Furthermore, 
according to management, the ideas produced by employees in the Production Division are 
considered to be not well-thought and do not fit the market segmentation. Employees also 
exhibit a lack of capabilities in promoting programme ideas by using data which is lacking 
in validity. They also appear to be unconvincing when presenting programme ideas. Further- 
more, behaviour such as paying little attention to the details of the programmes, ignoring 
other parties (such as the Facilities Division) who have important functions in implementing 
programme ideas, and lacking discipline in executing programme plans are a few factors that 
have caused the programme ideas to not be optimally implemented. These assessments are 
supported by quantitative data that show that 53% of the innovative work behaviour of the 
employees in the Production Division of PT X is in the lower scale. 

Furthermore, based on preliminary analysis of the interview results to Division Head, 
Department Head, Executive Producer, and Producer, showed that the employees of the Sen- 
ior Creative, Creative, and Production Assistant levels are considered to be neglecting goals 
and showing a lack of effort in creating programme skill. They also avoiding challenging 
tasks and preferring easy ones, creating programme content that lacks in detail, and leaving 
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unfinished tasks. Furthermore, employees do not create a self-rewarding system that can 
improve their work motivation. Based on these findings, it can be concluded that low per- 
formance was caused by the employees’ low focus on effective behaviour in achieving work 
goals. Moreover, most of employees in the Production Division also hold negative views 
towards their jobs. They felt that their current job is time-consuming, very tiring, and does 
not have any value and meaning. Based on that finding, it can be inferred that the employees’ 
negative views towards their jobs were caused by their inability to create positive aspects into 
their work. Employees also shared negative things that they felt, had negative thoughts that 
they were unappreciated, and believed that they’re not supported by their leaders. There- 
fore, it could be concluded that their low performance is caused by their negative thoughts 
towards their jobs and co-workers in the organisation. 

Based on the previous analyses, it can be concluded that the low innovative work behav- 
iour of the employees of the Production Division of PT X is caused by the low level of 
self-leadership. This conclusion is backed by the quantitative data showing that 53% of the 
self-leadership of the Production Division employees is in the lower scale. Thus, the cor- 
relation of innovative work behaviour and self-leadership becomes the focus of this study. 
We also see the need for self-leadership intervention for the Production Division employees 
to improve their self-leadership and innovative work behaviour. One type of intervention 
that can be given to improve self-leadership is training (Neck & Manz, 1996; Furtner et al., 
2012; Lucke & Furtner, 2015). Training is considered as a method of human resource man- 
agement intervention (Cummings & Worley, 2009). In designing the training, there are five 
factors that need to be considered, which are participants, goals, methods, materials, and 
training facilitators (Mangundjaya & Mansoer, 2010). Next, there are a few levels in assess- 
ing the effectiveness of the training: reaction, learning, behaviour, and result (Kirkpatrick & 
Kirkpatrick, 2006). By providing self-leadership intervention, it is expected that PT X Pro- 
duction Division employees’ innovative work behaviour can also be improved. 

The purpose of this study is to find out the correlation between self-leadership and innova- 
tive work behaviour of PT X’s Production Division employees. In addition, this study also 
aims to determine which dimensions of self-leadership have a significant correlation with 
the innovative work behaviour of PT X’s Production Division employees. Furthermore, the 
results of this study will be used as the basis for determining intervention recommendations 
that can be given to improve self-leadership and innovative work behaviour of the employees 
in the Production Division of PT X. 


2 METHOD 


2.1 Research method 


This study used quantitative methods (Stangor, 2011). The results of these method were 
used to form a picture of the current state of self-leadership and innovative work behaviour 
among the Production Division employees of PT X. These method were also used to meas- 
ure the correlation between self-leadership and innovative work behaviour. Furthermore, the 
results were then used as the basis of the action or intervention that was implemented to 
solve the organisation’s problem. 

The design used to answer the research questions consists of two: the first is a cross-sec- 
tional design, and the second is a before-and-after study (Kumar, 2005). The purpose of the 
first design was to find the correlation between self-leadership and innovative work behav- 
iour. The second design aimed at assessing the effectiveness of the intervention in improving 
the self-leadership and innovative work behaviour. 


2.2 Population and samples 


The population of this research is the employees of Production Division of PT X that 
consists of the Division of Production 1, Division of Production 2, and Division of Film, 
Drama, and Sport that divided on the level of Senior Creative, Creative, and Production 
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Assistant. Based on the data from PT X’s Manpower Planning from April 2016 (Man Power 
Planning PT X, 2016), the total number of employees in those divisions was 204 people. For 
the first study, this research used 144 respondents as a sample. Next, the samples used for the 
second study were respondents from the first study that had a low self-leadership and innova- 
tive work behaviour score. The subjects for the second study were divided into two groups: 
a trained group and a control group. The trained group were given self-leadership training. 
Meanwhile, the control group was not given any intervention and used as a comparison to 
measure the effectiveness of the training given to the trained group. 


2.3 Data collection 


The data collection methods used in the preliminary analysis to diagnose the organisational 
problem were interviews, participant observation, and unobtrusive data. Next, the data for 
the first study were collected using two questionnaires. The first is Janssen’s (2000) Innovative 
Work Behaviour Questionnaire adapted into Indonesian language by Etikariena and Muluk 
(2014) (a = 0.94) with a six-point likert scale. This questionnaire consisted of three dimen- 
sions and three items in each dimension. Furthermore, this is a unidimensional scale. The 
next questionnaire was the Self-Leadership Questionnaire from Marques-Quinteiro et al. 
(2011) (a = 0.91) with a six-point likert scale. This questionnaire consisted of three dimen- 
sions with nine items in the behaviour-focused strategies and thought pattern strategy dimen- 
sions, and three items in the natural reward strategy dimension. According to Kaplan and 
Saccuzzo (2009), a good reliability score is in the range of 0.7 to 0.8, so both questionnaires 
had good internal consistency. 


2.4 Data analysis 


The descriptive analysis was done to analyse the demographic data, while the Pearson Prod- 
uct Moment was used to determine the correlation between self-leadership and innovative 
work behaviour. Next, the Wilcoxon Signed Rank Test was used to determine the mean dif- 
ference of the same sample in two different conditions and to compare the mean difference 
between the two different sample groups (Field, 2009). In this study, the Wilcoxon Signed 
Rank Test was used to find out the significance of the difference between the pre-test and 
post-test scores of the training participants (level of learning). The level of learning was 
measured using an aptitude test using the training materials that consisted of ten multi- 
ple choice questions. Furthermore, this data analysis method was also used to compare the 
pre-test and post-test scores of self-leadership and innovative work behaviour between the 
trained group and control group. Before that, the significance of the difference of the pre-test 
score between the trained and control group was also analysed to make sure that both groups 
were in equivalent condition. 


3 RESULTS 


The table below shows the correlation coefficient between the self-leadership dimensions and 
innovative work behaviour. 


Table 1. Correlation between self-leadership and innovative work behaviour. 


Self-leadership Pearson correlation coefficient R Square Sig. 

Self-leadership 0.44 0.20 0.000 

Behaviour-focused Strategies 0.36 0.13 0.000 

Natural Reward Strategies 0.36 0.13 0.000 

Thought Pattern Strategies 0.41 0.17 0.000 
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The table above shows that self-leadership has a significant positive correlation with 
innovative work behaviour (r = 0.44; p < 0.05) and 20% of the variances was predicted by self- 
leadership, while the remaining 80% was predicted by other factors. Moreover, each dimen- 
sion of self-leadership has a significant positive correlation with innovative work behaviour. 
The highest correlation belongs to the thought pattern strategy dimension with r = 0.41. 
Further, both the behaviour-focused strategy and natural reward strategy dimension have a 
correlation coefficient of r= 0.36. Based on the result showed that there is a significant corre- 
lation between self-leadership and innovative work behaviour in PT X’s Production Division 
employees. 

The intervention in the form of training was divided into four sessions with the general 
concept of self-leadership and its three strategies given in the first session, and the detail of 
each strategy given in next sessions. The goal of the Mastering Self-Leadership training was 
to make the participants comprehend the concept of self-leadership as well as its three strate- 
gies. For this training, there were three facilitators from the Universitas Indonesia that had a 
psychology degree. So after several coaching sessions with the facilitator’s lecturer, they were 
deemed to be capable and appropriate by the Faculty of Psychology, Universitas Indonesia. 

The next procedure was to develop the training materials. It was designed based on the 
training of Furtner et al. (2012) and Lucke and Furtner (2015). In the process of designing 
the training materials, the significance of the correlation of each self-leadership dimension 
towards innovative work behaviour was considered in determining the emphasis in admin- 
istering the training materials. Therefore, thought pattern strategies as the dimension that 
had the highest correlation coefficient were given in the first session of the training. The 
training intervention was conducted on Monday, 30 May 2016. It ran from 10.00 until 18.00 
Indonesia Western Standard Time (IWSB). The training was done in a PT X meeting room 
that has a long rectangular table in the middle of the room with chairs positioned around 
it. This type of arrangement is called the horseshoe arrangement (Noe, 2009). This seating 
arrangement allowed moderate involvement of the training participants (Mangundjaya & 
Mansoer, 2010). The participants of the training consisted of 14 employees from the Senior 
Creative, Creative, and Production Assistant levels of PT X’s Production Division, but only 
nine employees were further analysed because other participants already had a high score of 
self-leadership and innovative work behaviour. 

The training in this study was evaluated by measuring the level of reaction, learning, and 
changing of perception towards self-leadership and innovative work behaviour. The reaction 
level was measured using 25 questions that each had a six-point response based on a Likert 
scale. The table below shows the mean for each aspect. 


Table 2. Mean score of reaction level. 


Aspect Mean score 
Implementation 4.69 
Supporting instruments 4.93 
Material 4.94 
Facilitator 5.02 


Table 3. The wilcoxon signed rank test result of the self-leadership and innovative work behaviour 
scores of the trained and control groups before and after the training. 


Self-leadership Innovative work behaviour 
Pair Mean Sig. Pair Mean Sig. 
Trained group Pre-test score 92.78 0.013 Pre-test score 23.89 0.013 
Post-test score 103.44 Post-test score 32.67 
Control group Pre-test score 93.00 0.673 Pre-test score 27.56 0.438 
Post-test score 93.67 Post-test score 28.44 
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This result shows that from overall, training participants felt satisfied with the training. 
Next, the level of learning was measured using an aptitude test using the training materials 
which consisted of ten multiple choice questions. Based on the result, the Wilcoxon Signed 
Rank Test was then used to find out the significance of the difference between the pre-test 
and post-test scores of the training participants. The analysis showed that the significance 
score was p = 0.007 (p < 0.05). Thus, there was a significant difference between pre-test and 
post-test scores of the training participants. Next, the results of the pre-test score compari- 
son between the trained and control group showed that there was no significant difference 
of the perception of self-leadership (p = 0.889, p > 0.05) and innovative work behaviour (p = 
0.172, p > 0.05). Furthermore, the table below shows the results of the difference test of the 
perception of self-leadership and innovative work behaviour scores of the trained group and 
control group, before and after the training was given. 

The results above show that the trained group had significant differences in the self- 
leadership perception (p = 0.013, p < 0.05) and innovative work behaviour (p = 0.013, 
p < 0.05) before and after the training. Furthermore, the control group did not show a sig- 
nificant difference in the self-leadership perception (p = 0.673, p > 0.05) and innovative work 
behaviour (p = 0.438, p > 0.05). 


4 DISCUSSION 


The correlation results show that self-leadership has a significant positive correlation with 
innovative work behaviour. This result corresponds with the results of studies by Carmeli 
et al. (2006), DiLiello and Houghton (2006), Kalyar (2011), Tastan (2013), and Park et al. 
(2014). According to DiLiello and Houghton (2006), a strong self-leadership is a predic- 
tor of better self-motivation, positive thinking, and innovation practices. Individuals with 
self-leadership are able to manage, direct, and motivate themselves so that they can perform 
effectively in order to attain established goals (Houghton & Neck, 2002). 

The results show that thought pattern strategies are the dimension that has the highest 
correlation coefficient with innovative work behaviour compared to other dimensions of self- 
leadership. According to Neck and Manz (1996), individuals have control over their thought 
patterns; therefore, employees that are able to apply thought pattern strategies can achieve 
better mental performance, be more enthusiastic, be optimistic, have higher self-esteem, as 
well as be able to minimise negative feelings such as nervousness and anxiety (Neck & Manz, 
1996). 

Behaviour-focused strategies are the next dimension that has a high correlation with inno- 
vative work behaviour. In applying these strategies, employees need accurate information 
regarding their current behaviour and performance, so that they can establish necessary goals 
and effective behaviour (Neck & Houghton, 2006). However, according to an interview with 
the Human Capital and Organisational Development Department Head of PT X, currently, 
a good performance assessment system has not been developed yet. Employees are assessed 
by two questions regarding work quality and quantity. Moreover, assessment results were 
not followed up to be used as the foundation for employee development. This has caused 
employees to not have the necessary, well-defined information about the goals and effective 
behaviour that is expected from them. Therefore, this study recommends that PT X should 
develop a performance assessment system. 

Natural reward strategies are another dimension of self-leadership that has a significant 
correlation with innovative work behaviour. According to Cural and Marques-Quinteiro 
(2009), natural reward strategies can be implemented by work and environment redesigning, 
introducing pleasant elements, and applying enjoyable working methods. However, based on 
the interview with the employees, they felt that they did not have the opportunities to explore 
their task. Therefore, PT X needs to provide opportunities to their employees for exploring 
their task and working environment, so there will be more chances for them to create positive 
aspects in their work. 
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This study designed a series of intervention programme to improve self-leadership 
and innovative work behaviour. The recommended intervention is the “Mastering Self- 
Leadership” training which included three dimensions of self-leadership. This was based 
on the study of Furtner et al. (2012), as well as the study of Lucke and Furtner (2015), 
which showed that a training that included those three dimensions had significant effects on 
improving self-leadership. 

Based on the Wilcoxon Signed Rank Test result, there was a significant score improvement 
for the employees who participated in the training. In addition, the significance score shows 
a significant changing of perception towards self-leadership and innovative work behaviour 
of the training participants, while the control group did not show a significant score improve- 
ment. Therefore, Self-Leadership training is deemed to have a significant effect on the per- 
ceiving and learning process of self-leadership and innovative work behaviour. 


5 CONCLUSION 


The findings of this study show that there is a significant correlation between self-leadership 
and innovative work behaviour in PT X Production Division employees. Each dimension 
of the self-leadership also significantly correlated with innovative work behaviour. The pre- 
and post-study also show that the self-leadership and innovative work behaviour for the 
employees of PT X in the Production Division could be improved by having Mastering Self- 
Leadership training as an intervention. 
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ABSTRACT: While some studies suggest that a positive brand name may better predict 
consumers’ memory of the product, other studies agree the opposite. The aims of this study 
are to explore how people recognise a negative brand name, and to investigate how it cor- 
relates to people’s preference and willingness to buy the product. A two-stage experiment 
was conducted on 84 undergraduate students. The results show that when structured stimuli 
are exposed with attractive colourful pictures, negative brand names are more likely to have 
lower recognition compared to positive brand names. However, negative brand names with 
no colourful picture are easier to remember. The results also show that compared to positive 
brand names, negative brand names are more likely to have lower correlation to consumers’ 
preference and willingness to buy the products. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


‘A product can be copied by competitor, a brand is unique. A product can be quickly 
outdated, a successful brand is timeless’ (Stephen King, as cited in Trott and Sople 
(2016)). 


Consumers’ memory is influenced by their cognitive ability, learning experiences, mental 
health state, and environmental situation (Pierce & Gallo, 2011). Their cognitive ability and 
memory capacity in remembering a brand name are limited and differ from one to another 
depending on how strong their short-term memory is (Pierce & Gallo, 2011). Klink (2009), 
for example, found that males and females differed in responding to a brand name. Kellogg 
(2001) stated that it was easier for people to receive visual stimuli than auditory. Further- 
more, Kellogg (2001) also emphasised that because the human brain interacts continuously 
with the social environment, the accuracy of people in remembering a brand name is not 
always reliable. The interaction makes the human brain process the information to create a 
new meaning. These processes then explain how consumers remember and forget new brand 
names in marketing. 

Stephen King’s statement reflects the importance of selecting a suitable brand name for 
a business. It is important for introducing either a new product or a new business. The suc- 
cess of a marketing campaign often depends on how easily the consumers like and recognise 
a particular brand. Klink and Athaide (2012) argue that brand name is strongly related to 
brand personality. It can be said then that a good brand name may improve the consumers’ 
awareness of the brand. However, failure in determining the right brand name can prevent 
the product’s or business’s development (Ghodeswar, 2008; Keller & Lehmann, 2006). Since 
the numbers of start-up businesses are growing rapidly, we think that research on brand 
names is important. 

Most people agree that a brand name could influence how consumers remember and are 
aware of a certain product (Mccracken & Macklin, 1998; Oladepo & Abimbola, 2015). The 
importance of brand name challenges many entrepreneurs to determine the right brand 
for their business. However, which type of brand name that has the highest effect on the 
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consumers’ memory remains debatable. Some studies revealed that a positive brand name 
may better predict the consumers’ memory of the product compared to a negative brand 
name (Kensinger & Corkin, 2003), but other studies showed the opposite results (Guest 
et al., 2016). Furthermore, those studies only focused on one type of brand, either only a 
positive brand name or a negative brand name. 

The present studies also want to investigate consumer perception, which is measured by 
two aspects: the liking and intention to buy. Studies on how a brand name influences consum- 
ers’ perception are extensively reviewed among scholars. Klink (2003), for example, studied 
how people perceive brand images through brand name, including their structure (font, size, 
shape, and colour) and consistency in design. Gunasti and Ross (2010) also found another 
structure, called alphanumeric brand name, which affects consumer preferences. In their study, 
they found that alphanumeric brand name activates consumer attribution and increases the 
liking aspect towards brands. Other scholars also found that certain brand names influence 
people’s expectation and understanding of the product (Pavia & Costa, 1993). These find- 
ings reveal that memory and perception are two interrelated important issues in discussing a 
brand name. 

Some studies compared negative words with other types of words. Guest et al. (2016), 
for example, found that negative brands and non-negative brands have no correlation with 
negative meaning. Another example is a study by Kensinger and Corkin (2003), which 
investigated the relationship between negative words and neutral words. They found that 
participants more likely remembered negative words rather than neutral words. It was also 
easier for participants to remember the font used in negative words rather than in neutral 
words. 

Some advertisements use unusual or negative words to gain attention from the consumers. 
In Indonesia, for example, some food and beverage businesses are gaining attention from 
their consumers because they use unusual or negative words. This has become a trend in 
Indonesia and is well-received by Indonesian consumers. ‘Nasi Goreng Mafia’, ‘Nasi Goreng 
Jancuk’, and ‘Mie Setan’ are some brands that are reportedly succeeding in gaining consum- 
ers since their first introduction (Kompas, 2013; Thohari, 2015; Wisanggeni, 2016). There- 
fore, we suggest the following hypotheses: 


H1: Negative brand names are more memorable than positive brand names. 
H2: Consumers express a higher rate of liking and willingness to buy positive brand names. 


2 METHODS 


2.1 Participants 


A two-stage experiment was given to 84 undergraduate students (M,,, = 19-22; SD... = 20.34) 
from several departments. Opportunity sampling was used to select participants by promot- 
ing research participation opportunities in each class. All participants signed an informed 
consent statement before entering the experimental room. Students who were not able to 
complete the two stages of the experiment could withdraw from the study without any con- 
sequences. There was no incentive given to the participants on joining the experiment. The 
experimental session was divided into four parallel sessions to control the number of partici- 
pants in each session. Each session took place in different classrooms which had the same 
room setting. All instructions were in Indonesian language. 


2.2 Design and procedure 


2.2.1 Experiment I 

In this first experiment, we investigated whether negative brand names were easier to memo- 
rise compared to positive brand names. We added particular colour, font, and logo in both 
types of brand names. Every slide of visual stimulus contained one positive brand and 
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one negative logo. The duration of exposure to each slide was five seconds to explain the 
stimulation, and three seconds to show the experimental presentation. After that, the partici- 
pants were asked to watch and remember a total of 20 slides in each session. They were not 
told that the stimuli were brand names, to avoid attention bias. 

In the first stage, the participants were instructed to give a mark to every brand that had 
appeared in the previous slide. Then, the experimenter showed a total of 30 positive brand 
names and 30 negative brand names. Thus, the worksheet contained the logos of the brands. 
In the second stage, the participants were instructed to give a mark to the name of the brand 
that had appeared in the previous slide. Then, the experimenter showed a total of 20 negative 
names and 20 positive names. Thus, the worksheet only contained the names of the brands 
without any pictures. In the last stage, the participants were instructed to give a mark to the 
names of the brand that had appeared in previous slide. Then, the experimenter showed a 
total of ten positive brand names and ten negative brand names. Both the logos and work- 
sheet only contained the names of the brands without any pictures. 


2.2.2 Experiment IT 

In the second experiment, we explored how much the participants like particular brand 
names and their intention to buy the products. We used 40 products which were divided into 
20 negative products and 20 positive products. A PowerPoint slide was used to show each 
product for ten seconds. A seven-point Likert-style scale, ranging from 1 (Not interested) to 
7 (Strongly interested) was used to analyse the degree of the participants’ preferences and 
intention to buy the product. 


2.3 Stimuli 


There were two types of stimuli used in this study. The first is the negative stimuli which are 
widely accepted as options to be chosen as brand names in contemporary new products and 
businesses. Some noticeable brands that we used in the present research include stereotypi- 
cally antagonistic words. The likes of ‘Demon’, ‘Freak’, ‘Nerds’, and ‘Mafia’ were among 
them (see Figure 1 for examples). 

The second is the positive stimuli. We used some brands that use positive words in their 
structure. The likes of ‘Handsome’, ‘Smart’, ‘Donation’, and “Positive Energy’ were chosen 
as stimuli (see Figure 2 for examples). 

These pictures were taken from a search engine and categorised as free-to-reuse pictures. 
All stimuli were shown in their original colour. The researchers controlled the size of the 
pictures to make sure that the participants could see the stimuli without being overexposed. 
The resolution of the pictures was no less than 400 megapixels. 


Figure 1. Examples of negative stimuli. 


HANDSOME A eiracie ee 


CoffeeRocalers, ea 


Figure 2. Examples of positive stimuli. 
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3 RESULTS 


3.1 Experiment I 


From the first experiment, we found that positive brand names like ‘Chris Angel’ are surpris- 
ingly easier to remember than negative brand names such as ‘Blood Buster’ (F(84) = 19.25, 
7 = 0.25, p < 0.001), as well as their colour (F(84) = 12.42, 7° = 0.87, p < 0.001). However, 
negative brand names are still easier to memorise if their structure includes only a name with 
no associated logo (F(84) = —1.93, 77 = 0.23, p < 0.001) (see Table 1). 


3.2 Experiment IT 


In the second step, we want to examine whether the participants like positive and negative 
brands being offered, and whether they want to buy the products. We correlate the liking rat- 
ing and willingness to buy rating and then compare the results between the negative brand 
images and positive brand images. For the negative brand names, the correlation value between 
liking and the willingness to buy is relatively moderate (r =0.657, p < 0.001), whereas the posi- 
tive brand names have higher correlation value of liking and willingness to buy (r = 0. 839, 
p < 0.001) (see Figure 3). 


4 DISCUSSION 


The present research aims to answer two research questions: (1) Are negative brand names 
easier to remember than positive ones? (2) Do consumers express a higher rate of liking and 
the willingness to buy for positive brand names. The result shows that compared to positive 
brand names, negative brand names have lower recognition. This result does not support 
previous research that argued that negative brand names are more likely to be remembered 


Table 1. Recognition data. 


Negative brand names Positive brand names 


Word recognition (% correct) 66.326% 68.784% 
Partial word colour recognition (% correct) 67.321% 68.631% 
Full name recognition (% correct) 48.810% 47. 487% 


100 


Mean 
un 
Oo 


E Liking 


Willingness to Buy 


Negative Brand Names Positive Brand Names 
Type of Brand Name 


Figure 3. Mean evaluation rating: Liking and willingness to buy. 
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(Guest et al., 2016; Kensinger & Corkin, 2003). Negative brand names reportedly fail to 
activate arousal in the consumers’ minds in remembering previous stimuli. The factor behind 
this could be the differences of arousal sources in particular words (Xu et al., 2015). Some 
scholars also mention that all humans have their own perception when considering a word as 
negative, neutral, or positive (Purkis et al., 2009; Robinson et al., 2004). 

The first result also provides evidence on how negative valence tends to have higher recog- 
nition if exposed with no visual stimuli. This finding supports previous research on how the 
human brain tends to react better to visually colourful stimuli rather than word-based stimuli 
(Kuperman et al., 2014). The present finding is also in line with Adelman and Estes (2013), 
who found that both positive and negative words tend to activate human arousal better than 
neutral stimuli. However, the present finding also supports previous findings that negative 
brand names without pictures activate strong attention compared to both neutral and posi- 
tive words (Doerksen & Shimamura, 2001; Kuperman et al., 2014). 

The second experiment shows that negative brand names have lower correlation value of 
preference and willingness to buy compared to positive brand names. The result provides 
evidence that negative valence leads to negative evaluation towards the products. We interpret 
this result as avoidance response generated by participants through negative information 
from negative brand names. The result strongly supports the arguments by some scholars, 
that claimed that consumers tend to have automatic appraisal in perceiving negative brand 
names as negative information (Chen & Bargh, 1999; Krieglmeyer et al., 2010). 

The implication of the findings can be applied to marketing strategy. Negative brand 
names should be packaged in visually colourful form rather than in merely words. In other 
words, business owners who want to use negative brand names as their ace brand should start 
to restructure, so that the logo emphasises on integrating attractive colourful pictures along 
with the negative brand name, rather than the negative brand name itself. Second, it is also 
important to consider that negative brand names probably have different effects at different 
levels. We are also aware of the automatic judgement among consumers in perceiving nega- 
tive brand names. Thus, it is necessary to conduct implicit bias in perceiving negative brand 
names in future research. 


5 CONCLUSION 


It can be concluded that negative brand names with logos tend to be harder to remember 
than negative brand names. However, negative brand names with no logo are more likely to 
be remembered. We find that it is important for a logo to have attractive figures and colours 
to gain consumers’ attention. The results also show that, compared to positive brand names, 
negative brand names tend to have lower correlation to consumers’ preference and willing- 
ness to buy the product. In making a brand name, a marketer should consider the valence of 
negative words, since consumers tend to make automatic judgements in relation to negative 
brand names. 
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The effects of academic stress and optimism on subjective 
well-being among first-year undergraduates 
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ABSTRACT: First-Year college students face various challenges as they enter a new 
environment. They are prone to academic stress, in which students perceive that the academic- 
related pressure exceeds their coping ability. Studies have found that academic stress can 
affect subjective well-being. One way found to reduce the influence of academic stress on 
subjective well-being was a high level of optimism. This study examined the effect of aca- 
demic stress on subjective well-being with optimism as the moderator, among the first-year 
undergraduates. The subjective well-being, consisting of two components, was assessed using 
the Satisfaction With Life Scale for the cognitive appraisal and the Positive Affect and Nega- 
tive Affect Schedule for the affective appraisal. Academic stress and optimism were assessed 
using the Student-Life Stress Inventory and the Life Orientation Test-Revised respec- 
tively. The overall model significantly predicted subjective well-being (F(3, 211) = 47.653, 
p < 0.05, adjusted R? = 0.245). Academic stress significantly decreased subjective well-being 
(B = —0.383, t(213) = -6.302, p < 0.05). Optimism significantly increased the subjective well- 
being (B = 0.257, t(213) =4.225, p < 0.05). Optimism did not significantly moderate the effect 
of academic stress on subjective well-being (t(211) = 0.491, p > 0.05). In sum, academic stress 
and optimism affected the subjective well-being of first-year undergraduates. The findings 
are useful in enhancing the orientation material for new students. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Starting college is an exciting experience for first-year undergraduates. It is the time when 
students are treated like adults. They are given the freedom to manage their own academic 
agenda, including the courses and the numbers of courses taken for a semester. Although 
students are given many choices, they are required to adapt to campus life, in which they 
need to be responsible in their own personal as well as academic life. These life-change expe- 
riences undergone by first-year undergraduates are likely to lead to academic stress (Fisher, 
1994; Gall et al., 2000). This is because the first year of college is a transition period from a 
much-controlled environment, which is high school, to a less-controlled environment, namely 
college. Academic stress can be defined as a state when students perceive academic-related 
pressure as exceeding their ability to cope, causing psychological and/or biological changes 
(Cohen et al., 1998). Higher academic stress is also associated with less healthy lifestyle, 
including an increase in smoking and less consumption of healthy food (Hudd et al., 2000). 
Further, another impact of academic stress is a decline in Subjective Well-Being (SWB). 
SWB refers to an evaluation of life satisfaction, consisting of cognitive as well as affective 
evaluations (Diener et al., 1999). Cognitive evaluation is an appraisal of how satisfying one’s 
life is. Further, affective evaluation is an appraisal of a person’s positive as well as negative 
affect. As students experience more academic stress, they would evaluate their SWB as being 
less satisfying (Denovan & Macaskill, 2016; Heizomi et al., 2015; Schiffrin & Nelson, 2010). 
A low SWB is associated with various negative impacts. As such, students with low SWB 
are more likely to report being depressed and demonstrate maladaptive social relationships 
(Park, 2004). Even more, a low level of SWB is more likely to give rise to mental disorders 
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in students (Heizomi et al., 2015). On the contrary, a higher level of SWB is more likely to 
increase the students’ academic achievement (Manzoor et al., 2014). Thus, it is imperative for 
students to maintain their SWB at an adequate level. 

One way to achieve an adequate level of SWB is by being optimistic. Optimism can be 
defined as a general tendency to believe that someone would experience favourable outcomes 
(Carver & Scheier, 2001). As such, an individual would be able to be strong in times of 
adversity. Studies have found that an individual with a high level of optimism also has a high 
level of SWB (Cha, 2003; Santhosh & Appu, 2015). As such, a person with a high level of 
optimism believes that he or she would get favourable outcomes and would act to achieve 
those favourable outcomes. Related to college students, it was found that optimism is a strong 
predictor for achieving favourable outcomes (Cha, 2003). Further, the same study found that 
optimism is also a predictor of students’ positive affect, in which positive affect is a part of 
SWB. A recent study found that students with a higher level of optimism reported less psy- 
chological problems and a higher level of SWB (Santhosh & Appu, 2015). It could be said 
that optimism might be a way to lessen the effect of academic stress on SWB. 

Based on the explanation above, this study aimed to examine whether optimism could 
moderate the impact of academic stress on SWB in first-year undergraduates. For the first 
hypothesis (H1), it was hypothesised that a higher level of academic stress would lessen the 
SWB. The second hypothesis (H2) was that optimism would increase the students’ SWB. 
Lastly, it was hypothesised (H3) that optimism would lessen the effect of academic stress on 
SWB. 


2 METHODS 


2.1 Participants 


This study had 215 participants, recruited from a public university on the outskirts of 
Jakarta, the capital of Indonesia. Initially, there were 222 students recruited for the study. 
Seven of them were excluded for various reasons, including not giving consent to participate 
in the study, or that it was not their first time attending college. The final 215 participants 
consisted of 65 male students and 150 female students with a mean age of 18.56 (SD =0.683). 
All participants were recruited by convenience sampling through social media and instant 
messaging. 


2.2 Procedures and measurements 


This study was a cross-sectional one, in which participants were assessed only once. The 
data collection was conducted from 28 May until 29 May 2016 through cognitoforms.com. 
Participants were asked to complete a set of online questionnaires which consisted of four 
instruments. Those instruments measured academic stress, optimism, affective evaluation of 
SWB, and cognitive evaluation of SWB. 

The affective evaluation of SWB was assessed with the Positive Affect and Negative 
Affect Schedule (PANAS) (Watson et al., 1988). The PANAS consisted of 20 items, 
in which ten items were about positive affect and ten items about negative affect. The 
positive affect items included ‘happy’ and ’proud’. The negative affect items included 
‘disappointed’, ‘depressed’. This measurement used a 5-point Likert scale from strongly 
disagree to strongly agree. There were two total scores, one for positive affect and one 
for negative affect. The balance score, which was the final score, was gained by sub- 
tracting the total score of negative affect from the total score of positive affect. The 
possible range of affect balance score was from —40 to 40. The affect balance score 
shows the dominant affect of each participant. Positive score denoted positive affect 
and vice versa. This measurement was translated into Bahasa (Indonesian language) by 
Herwibowo (2014) and used for the student population in University of Indonesia. The 
coefficient alpha of PANAS was 0.760 for positive affect measurement and 0.826 for 
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negative affect measurement. Based on the correlations between item scores and total 
scores, all coefficient correlations were above 0.2. 

The cognitive evaluation of SWB was measured using the Satisfaction With Life Scale 
(SWLS) (Diener et al., 1985). It consisted of five items with a five-point Likert scale, ranging 
from ‘Strongly disagree’ to ‘Strongly agree’. The possible range of total score was from 5 to 
25, which showed how satisfied the participants were with their life. A higher score meant 
more satisfied, and vice versa. One item of the SWLS was ‘The condition of my life is excel- 
lent’. This measurement had been translated to Bahasa (Indonesian language) by Herwibowo 
(2014) and used for the student population in University of Indonesia. The coefficient alpha 
of SWLS was 0.793. Based on the correlations between item scores and total scores, all coef- 
ficient correlations were above 0.2. 

The academic stress was measured using the Student-Life Stress Inventory (SSI) (Gadzella, 
1994). It consisted of 51 items grouped under two dimensions, which were stressor and reac- 
tion. This measure used a five-point Likert scale assessing the frequency of the symptoms 
(Never; Seldom; Occasionally; Often; Most of the time). The possible range of total score 
was from 51 to 255. A higher score denoted more stress with academic life. This measure- 
ment had been translated to Indonesian language by Sarina (2012) and used for the student 
population in University of Indonesia. The coefficient alpha of SSI was 0.906. Based on the 
correlations between item scores and total scores, all coefficient correlations were above 0.2. 

Optimism was measured by Life Orientation Test-Revised (LOT-R) (Scheier, Carver, & 
Bridges, 1994). It consisted of ten items with a five-point Likert scale, from “Strongly dis- 
agree’ to ‘Strongly agree’. Four of the ten items were fillers, which were excluded from the 
total score of optimism. Thus, the possible range of total score was from 6 to 30. A higher 
score meant more optimistic, and vice versa. One item of LOT-R was "In uncertain times, 
I usually expect the best’. This measurement had been translated to Indonesian language by 
Isma (2013) and used for the student population in University of Indonesia. The coefficient 
alpha of LOT-R was 0.630. Based on the correlations between item scores and total scores, 
all coefficient correlations were between 0.29 and 0.43. 

After data collection, the participants were checked for compatibility, and those who were 
found not compatible were eliminated. The statistical analyses were performed using SPSS 
version 21. Data was analysed descriptively to see the general description of participants and 
variables. Multiple regression analysis was performed to assess the effect of academic stress 
on SWB, the effect of optimism on SWB, and the effect of academic stress and optimism 
interaction on SWB. 


3 RESULTS 


The descriptive data for all variables is presented in Table 1. The mean per item was used to 
see the general description of SWB and academic stress subscales because each subscale did 
not have the same number of items. The mean per item was determined by dividing the mean 
total by each number of items. 

Hypothesis testing for the first hypothesis showed that academic stress had a significant 
negative effect on SWB (B = —0.383, t(213) = —6.302, p < 0.05). It meant that the first hypoth- 
esis (H1) was accepted. Higher academic stress lessened the level of SWB. 

Hypothesis testing for the second hypothesis showed that optimism had a significant posi- 
tive effect on SWB (B = 0.257, t(213) = 4.225, p < 0.05). It meant that H2 was accepted. 
Higher level of optimism would increase the level of SWB. 

The result of hypothesis testing for the third hypothesis (H3) showed that the adjusted 
R? = 0.245, referring to 24.5% variance of SWB, could be explained by academic stress, 
optimism, and their interaction. However, there was no significant interaction effect of 
academic stress and optimism on SWB (B = 0.237, t(211) = 0.491, p > 0.05). It meant H3 
was rejected. There was no significant interaction between academic stress and optimism 
affecting the level of SWB. Optimism did not moderate the effect of academic stress on 
SWB. 
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Table 1. Descriptive data for all scales and subscales. 


Variables N M M per item SD Range 
Subjective well-being 215 0.0265 1.616 44 
Positive affect 215 35.740 3.574 5.210 10-50 
Negative affect 215 29.510 2.951 6.791 10-50 
Satisfaction with life 215 15.400 3.080 3.164 5-25 
Academic stress 215 135.41 20.36 51-255 
Frustration stressor 215 19.228 2.745 3.794 7-35 
Conflict stressor 215 9.177 3.059 2.059 3-15 
Pressure stressor 215 13.474 3.369 2.736 4-20 
Change stressor 215 8.405 2.802 2.380 3-15 
Self-imposed stressor 215 22.284 3.714 3.025 6-30 
Physiological reaction 215 29.130 2.081 7.323 14-70 
Emotional reaction 215 12.149 3.037 3.326 4-20 
Behavioural reaction 215 16.721 2.900 4.328 8-40 
Cognitive reaction 215 4.847 2.423 1.600 2-10 
Optimism 215 20.006 2.976 6-30 


4 DISCUSSION 


Based on the results, this study supported two out of the three hypotheses. It was found that 
there was a significant effect of academic stress on SWB. Higher academic stress decreased 
the level of SWB among the first-year undergraduates. Thus, the first hypothesis (H1) was 
supported. This result is in accordance with the theory of SWB by Diener (1984). Diener 
(1984) postulated that SWB is influenced by experience, both favourable and unfavourable. 
Academic stress could be perceived as an unfavourable experience due to its negative impact, 
such as being angry or getting sick. One of the most common academic stress reactions 
experienced by students was emotional reaction. Students reported being anxious, fearful, 
feeling guilty, and sad. These negative reactions decreased the first-year students’ SWB. Fur- 
thermore, the results are also in accordance with previous studies in other parts of the world 
(Schiffrin & Nelson, 2010; Heizomi et al., 2015). 

The second hypothesis (H2) was supported as it was found that optimism significantly 
increased SWB. This finding is in accordance with previous studies in South Korea and India 
(Cha, 2003; Santhosh & Appu, 2015). Students who scored highly on the optimism measure 
believed that they would get favourable outcomes in the future, despite any adversity. This 
belief positively influenced their SWB. The findings support the theory of SWB in which 
trait is one factor influencing social well-being (Aspinwall & Taylor, 1992; Ayyash-Abdo & 
Alamuddin, 2007). 

It was found that there was no significant interaction between academic stress and opti- 
mism on SWB among first-year undergraduates. Therefore, the third hypothesis (H3) was 
not supported; optimism did not moderate the relationship between academic stress and 
SWB. This finding might be explained by the fact that assessment was performed during 
final exams. Students were very stressed during that period. Furthermore, the study was con- 
ducted in a reputable and highly competitive college. Most of the participants also reported 
having high levels of optimism. A more diverse sample is needed to increase the representa- 
tiveness of first-year undergraduates. 
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ABSTRACT: Shame and guilt are moral emotions that motivate ethical social behaviour 
and encourage normal abiding behaviours. Considering the fundamental Javanese values 
involved in the concept of isin (shame), that the Javanese tend to have a high degree of the 
five traits that make up a personality: openness to experience, conscientiousness, extraversion, 
agreeableness, and neuroticism. This study aimed to explore the relationship between the 
personality trait, and shame and guilt emotions. The study’s participants were 165 university 
students whose parents were Javanese and who had been raised and lived in Yogyakarta and 
its surroundings, an area which is central to their culture. The NEO Five-Factor Inventory 
(NEO-FFI) was used to capture the personality profile, and the Guilt And Shame Proneness 
(GASP) Scale was used to measure the shame and guilt proneness action tendency. The result 
of this study showed that the conscientiousness trait merely correlated with the emotion of 
guilt, neuroticism only correlated with the emotion of shame, whereas agreeableness cor- 
related with both shame and guilt emotions. Furthermore, the results also revealed that the 
response shown by the Javanese people when they felt guilt was mostly reparative behaviour. 
Only people with high agreeableness and extraversion traits showed withdrawal behaviour. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Shame (or isin, as it is known in Javanese culture) and guilt are moral emotions that encour- 
age people to act in accordance with accepted moral standards, and are critical for deterring 
unethical and antisocial behaviour (Tangney, 1995; Tangney et al., 2011). Some experts do not 
distinguish shame from guilt since both are feeling of distress that arise in response to per- 
sonal transgressions or norm violations (Tangney & Dearing, 2002; Wolf et al., 2010). Both 
are considered as self-conscious emotions evoked by self-reflection and self-evaluation, aid 
in self-regulation (Tangney, 2003; Tracy & Robins, 2007), and emerged as feedback to non- 
compliance or deviation to social norms (Ausubel, 1955; Leary & Tangney, 2003; Strongman, 
2003; Tangney et al., 2005). Some researchers believe that they are two different emotions. 

Emotions are rooted in one’s cultural experience. Su (2010) argued that culture has a 
profound influence on people’s behaviour. Collective communities, such as Asian and 
Indonesian, are considered to have a shame-based culture, whereas individualistic communi- 
ties have a guilt-based culture; Asian people live in collectivistic cultures in which the people’s 
behaviour is more regulated by shame rather than guilt (Su, 2010). In most Western commu- 
nities that are characterised by individualistic culture, people’s behaviour is controlled more 
by the emotion of guilt. 

People who feel ashamed after any transgression or norm violation feel more distressed 
compared to those who feel guilty. It was because those who feel shame will focus more on 
themselves as a person, whereas those who feel guilty, will focus more on specific behav- 
iour that is incompatible to social norms (Tangney, 1991; Tangney et al., 1992; Tangney & 
Dearing, 2002). Shame has a detrimental, destructive effect on one’s self (Tangney, 1991) as 
well as self-esteem (Ausubel, 1955). 
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In Javanese culture, shame has been the main moral emotion imposed to control behaviour. 
Those who violate or behave inconsistently to Javanese values or norms are considered as ‘ora 
njawani’ (non-Javanese) or ‘durung njawani (not Javanese yet) (Endraswara, 2010). Most of 
all, a mature Javanese personality is reflected in one’s understanding of isin (Suseno, 1993). 
Sumantri and Suharmono (2007) and Su’udy (2009) observed that there has been a shift 
towards individualistic characteristics or orientation in many communities in Indonesia. 
Shame seems to lose its power to regulate and encourage moral behaviour. This can be 
reflected, for example, in the increasing prevalence of corruption or extra marital pregnan- 
cies and abortion (Takariawan, 2012). Empirical studies regarding the tendency to feel shame 
or guilt among Javanese youth may reveal the existence of the assumed shift in or weakened 
‘shame culture’. 

Shame and guilt emotions are also influenced by personality (Diener & Larsen, in 
Strongman, 2003), and can be expressed as an individual’s tendency to show a consistent pat- 
tern of thought, feeling, and action, which differentiate one individual from another (McCrae & 
Costa, 2006). Costa and Widiger (2002) emphasise five traits of a personality: openness 
to experience (O), conscientiousness (C), extraversion (E), agreeableness (A), and neuroti- 
cism (N). Based on the ‘Big Five Factor’ model of a personality, Hutapea (2012) found that 
Javanese male teachers showed high (A) and (C), moderate (E), (O), and low (N). However, 
no study could be found on the relationship between personality and moral emotion with 
regard to the Indonesian community. A study involving 332 students (Caucasians, African- 
Americans, Latinos and Asians) found that the traits (A), (C), and (E) had a positive correla- 
tion to shame and guilt (Nan, 2007). (O) showed a positive correlation only to guilt, whereas 
(N) showed no correlation to neither shame nor guilt emotion. This finding was inconsistent 
with the results of the studies of Abe (2004) and Wright et al. (1989) that showed (N) has 
a positive correlation to both shame and guilt emotions. This current study will explore the 
correlation between the personality traits in the five-factor model, and the moral emotions of 
shame and guilt emotions among the young Javanese generation. 


2 METHODS 


A Participants 


This study involved 165 members of the young Javanese generation, namely those aged 18 to 
24 who had Javanese parents and had lived in Central Java (Surakarta or the Special Region 
of Yogyakarta) since childhood. At the age of 18, it was assumed that the participants had 
reached the higher stage of Kohlberg’s moral development (Kohlberg in Rathus, 2012). They 
were recruited using the incidental sampling technique. 


B Instruments 


1. The NEO Five-Factor Inventory (NEO-FFI) is a personality inventory developed by 
McCrae and Costa based on the ‘Big Five’ theory of personality. NEO-FFI measures (N), 
(E), (O), (C), and (A). It consists of 60 items and each trait was measured by a 12-item 
combination of favourable and unfavourable statements regarding each trait. The par- 
ticipants rated the degree to which each statement described themselves on a four-point 
scale: 4 = Very suitable; 3 = Suitable; 2 = Not suitable; 1 = Very unsuitable. The items 
validity for (O) trait = 0.38-0.526; (C) trait = 0.453-0.702; (E) trait = 0.267-0.691; (A) 
trait = 0.291-0.675; and (N) trait = 0.291-0.717. The usage of NEO-FFI in this study was 
enabled by using the licence granted to Sherly Saragih Turnip. 

2. The Guilt And Shame Proneness (GASP) Scale is an instrument that was developed by 
Cohen et al. (2011) to measure individual differences in experiencing shame and guilt emo- 
tions following a transgression or norm violation. It consists of four sub-scales: 1) Guilt- 
Negative Behaviour Evaluation (Guilt-NBE) for feelings of regret or a feeling that you 
have committed bad behaviour; 2) Guilt-Repair for assessing an attitude or willingness to 
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correct mistakes; 3) Shame-Negative Self-Evaluation (Shame-NSE) to measure the feeling 
of shame, indicated by feeling small, helpless and feeling like a bad person; 4) Shame- 
Withdrawal for the response of shame, indicated by withdrawal, avoidance or escaping 
the situation. Each subscale consists of four items (scenarios). The 16 scenarios are to 
be rated on a seven-point Likert-like scale ranging from 1 for ‘Impossible’ to 7 for ‘Very 
possible’. GASP has a high reliability (0.779). Each subscale also has high item validity 
(Guilt-NBE = 0.683-0.712, Guilt-Repair = 0.645-0.70, Shame-NSE = 0.634-0.704, and 
Shame- Withdrawal = 0.648-0.71). 


c Data analysis 


Descriptive statistics, frequency, mean, and median, were used to describe personality traits 
and the moral emotions of shame and guilt. Pearson’s product moment technique was used 
to obtain information about the correlation between each personality trait (OCEAN) and 
shame or guilt proneness. Statistical analysis was conducted with SPSS for Windows 16.0. 


3 RESULTS 


Almost one third of the participants show high (O), (C), (E), and (N), but an almost equal 
percentage of the participants had high and low (A). The trait of agreeableness was not dis- 
tinctively high compared to (O), (C), (E), and (N) (see Table 1). 

Regarding moral emotions, the highest score was found in the Guilt-Repair scale, whereas 
the lowest score was found in the Shame-Withdrawal scale. This showed that violation of 
norms tended to elicit guilt among Javanese students followed by a behavioural tendency 
to repair: make a correction, extend apology and regret, and to ask for forgiveness for their 
wrongdoings. There was a very slight tendency that transgression-elicited shame would be 
followed by withdrawal (see Table 2). 

Results regarding the correlation between personality traits and moral emotions (see 
Table 3) showed that: 


a. There was a significant positive relationship between (O) and Guilt-Repair. The higher 
trait of (O) an individual has, the higher the likelihood that violation of the norm will 
elicit a Guilt-Repair response. 


Table 1. Percentage of personality traits of the participants (N = 165). 


Percentages 
Personality trait Low High 
Openness to experience 29.7 70.3 
Conscientiousness 31.5 68.5 
Extraversion 33.3 66.7 
Agreeableness 48.5 51.5 
Neuroticism 30.3 69.7 


Table 2. Moral emotional-behavioural response to 


transgressions. 

Moral response Mean score 
Guilt-NBE 5.62 
Guilt-Repair 5.85 
Shame-NSE 5.45 
Shame-Withdrawal 3.73 
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Table 3. Correlation between NEO-FFI and GASP. 


Personality trait Guilt-NBE Guilt-Repair Shame-NSE Shame-Withdrawal 
Openness to experience 0.088 0.239** 0.012 —0.072 
Conscientiousness 0.195* 0.15* 0.070 0.059 
Extraversion 0.032 0.13* —0.036 —0.274** 
Agreeableness 0.27** 0.289** 0.156* —0.183** 
Neuroticism 0.019 —0.105 0.16* 0.29** 


*significant at the level 0.05; **significant at the level 0.01. 


b. A positive relationship between (C) and guilt existed. Those with (C) were likely to show 
two types of response: Guilt-NBE and/or repairing their mistakes (Guilt-Repair). 

c. There was a positive relationship between (E) and guilt. The higher the trait of (E), the 
higher the tendency to elicit a Guilt-Repair response. 

d. (E) has a strong negative correlation to shame. Individuals with a high (E) trait were very 
unlikely to show withdrawal behaviour as a response to the elicited shame emotion. 

e. (A) has a positive relationship with both shame and guilt. Individuals with an (A) trait 
showed a high tendency to respond to guilt with Guilt-NBE, or made a correction to 
their mistakes (Guilt-Repair), and/or also responded to the elicited shame with negative 
self-evaluation (Shame-NSE), but showed a very slight tendency to respond with Shame- 
Withdrawal. 

f. There were positive relationships between (N) and both shame responses of negative self- 
evaluation (Shame-NSE), and withdrawal (Shame-Withdrawal). Individuals with high (N) 
responded to the elicited emotion of shame with negative self-evaluation, such as “I ama 
bad person” and/or tended to avoid, escape or to show withdrawal behaviour. 


Overall, more personality traits were positively related to the emotion of guilt rather than 
to the emotion of shame. The response of reparation (Guilt-Repair) showed a significant 
relationship with the four personality traits of (O), (E), (A), and (N), whereas Shame-With- 
drawal had a significant relationship only with three personality traits. Shame-Withdrawal 
action had a negative relationship with (E), and (A), and a positive relationship with (N). 
This means that an individual with (E) and/or (A) tended not to make withdrawal responses 
to personal transgressions or norm violations, whereas an individual with (N) tended to make 
withdrawal responses. Shame-NSE followed by a withdrawal response was only revealed by 
individuals with (N). 


4 DISCUSSION 


Javanese students tend to be high in the four traits of personality namely (O), (C), (E), and 
(N). However, the percentages of participants who were high and low in (A) were almost 
equal. Contrary to Hutapea’s (2012) findings that Javanese teachers had dominant traits of 
(A), there was almost an equal number of Javanese students who had high or low traits of 
(A); this means that (A) is less dominant among Javanese students. As for (N), in this study 
Javanese students were found to have a level of this trait, whereas Hutapea (2012) found 
this trait was low in the same population. These different findings may be explained by the 
different characteristics of the participants. Hutapea’s study involved 26-40 years old par- 
ticipants, whereas this study involved younger participant with age ranges between 18 and 24 
years old. Individuals from different cohorts experienced different cultural atmospheres and 
may have had different approaches to behaviour, relationships and parenting style. Moreover, 
participants in this study were university students who have been exposed to individualistic 
cultural norms and values (through higher education), which may well be different from the 
Javanese culture in which they were raised. Higher academic or education tradition demands 
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the students to exercise assertiveness, be more open to new or different ideas and be critical to 
ideas or scientific concepts. This higher education culture may put lower/less importance on 
trait (A). In higher education, there is also a high chance of long term interaction or exposure 
to non-Javanese culture (non-local students) that influence the development of original (and 
distinctive) Javanese personality traits. 

Contrary to Nan’s (2007) findings in the US, Javanese students who showed high (C) 
tended to feel guilty after committing transgression and this emotion would be followed by 
repair tendencies, rather than feeling shame and thinking of people’s negative evaluation of 
themselves. Nan’s (2007) findings showed that conscientiousness was a predictor for both 
shame and guilt. This study yielded similar findings to Wright et al. (1989) in that the trait 
(N) had a positive correlation with Shame-NSE and Shame-Withdrawal. For Javanese stu- 
dents, the higher the (N) trait they had, the higher their tendency to feel shame and respond 
to the elicited shame by focusing on negative self-evaluation and/or withdrawal behaviours. 
The finding that the trait (O) had correlation with Guilt-Repair, corroborated the finding of 
Nan’s (2007) study. The high trait of (O) may facilitate the process of learning to also respond 
to transgression with guilt, and not only with shame as learned in the Javanese family envi- 
ronment. The trait (E) was related to the tendency of responding with repair behaviour when 
one’s feel guilty, which is inconsistent to Nan’s (2007) findings. A Javanese individual needs 
to have high (E) in order to maintain harmonious interpersonal relationships between mem- 
bers of a community. Javanese tend to show repair behaviour, restore, or regain harmonious 
relationships to community members who might be in conflict or experience communication 
or relationship breakdowns after a transgression. 


5 CONCLUSION 


Personality traits of the young Javanese generation, specifically university students, were 
shown to have a relationship with shame and guilt emotions. The results of this study indi- 
cated a tendency among Javanese to elicit both guilt and shame self-evaluations. However, 
they tended to show Guilt-Repair rather than Shame-Withdrawal after commitment to any 
transgression. Therefore, do these results indicate that isin, as a Javanese moral value, is not 
strong enough to encourage shame emotion as expected in a collective society which is cat- 
egorised as having a shame-based culture, or has there been a shift in the cultural way of 
responding emotionally and/or regulating behaviour among Javanese youth? This condition 
implies that an extensive study is needed to obtain a stronger conclusion as to whether there 
is a shift of moral emotion in the young Javanese generation, in which their behaviour is more 
controlled by guilt than by shame. 
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ABSTRACT: Happiness or subjective well-being is considered the most crucial motivation 
for individuals in their life. Personality, with regard to its stability within individuals, has 
been identified as an essential factor when investigating subjective well-being. The Five-Fac- 
tor Model (FFM) of personality is one of the approaches taken in personality trait theory 
research and consists of neuroticism, extraversion, openness to experience, agreeableness, and 
conscientiousness. Previous studies suggest that extraversion and neuroticism are strong pre- 
dictors for subjective well-being. This study aims to assess the association between the FFM 
of personality and the subjective well-being of the Abdi Dalem of the Keraton Kasunanan 
Surakarta Hadiningrat, and to identify the most influential trait in relation to subjective well- 
being. The results from multiple regression analysis indicate that 47.3% of subjective well- 
being was predicted by the FFM of personality. Agreeableness, extraversion, and openness 
to experience appear to be significantly influential in the subjective well-being of the Abdi 
Dalem of the Keraton Kasunanan Surakarta Hadiningrat. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Javanese cultures are strongly related to norms and values passed on from generation to 
generation. The cultures are well maintained as both a legacy and a way of life. Such norms 
and values consist of attitudes, manners, and behaviours embedded in interpersonal relation- 
ships and in dealing with everyday life. The Javanese believe that in order to live happily, they 
need to be obedient to those norms and values. The Abdi Dalem of the Keraton Kasunanan 
Surakarta Hadiningrat, specifically speaking, are a community in Indonesia that is loyal to 
the Javanese norms and values. Abdi Dalem means the people who work for the Javanese 
Kingdom in the sections where they belong. Their salaries range from Rp 25,000-80,000. 

This amount of salary undoubtedly does not cover living costs in Indonesia today, yet 
they still remain working as an Abdi Dalem no matter how much money they earn. They do 
not literally work for money; they instead seek a blessing from the King. They believe that 
the money they get from the King can be considered as the key for attracting other money 
in the future. In order to survive on their salaries, Abdi Dalem have side jobs, such as teach- 
ing, a Master of Ceremony for Javanese themed occasions, and other relevant jobs. However, 
they believe that their main job as an Abdi Dalem is a means to their side jobs. In interviews, 
they revealed that they have no intention to leave their job as an Abdi Dalem because their 
attachments to the Kingdom are priceless and the tranquillity they acquire because of it is 
irreplaceable. There are some spiritual matters existing in the Kingdom that make everything 
inside ‘attached and blessed’. 

This phenomena raises many questions. One of them is related to how happy they are to 
live as who they are. Happiness in psychological terminology is commonly called subjective 
well-being (Diener & Diener, 1996). Subjective well-being is defined as an individual’s judge- 
ment towards events and experiences that occur in their lives, including emotional reactions 
in dealing with positive or negative realities (Diener, 1984). Several factors can be considered 
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important in influencing happiness or subjective well-being, but personality traits appear to 
be the most crucial ones (DeNeve & Cooper, 1998). Personality traits explain the consistency 
of peoples behavioural tendency in any situation (Feist et al., 2013). Personality traits pos- 
sessed by individuals tend to be stable after reaching 30 years old (McCrae & Costa, 1991). 

This research focused on the Five-Factor Model (FFM) of personality as one of the best 
approaches to use due to its universality (Allik & McCrae, 2004). The FFM of personality 
was developed by McCrae and Costa (2003) in the form of a five-trait classification of neu- 
roticism, extraversion, openness to experience, agreeableness, and conscientiousness. These 
terms can be further defined: neuroticism explains emotional stability and adjustment ability; 
extraversion explains interpersonal relationship quantity and intensity; openness to experi- 
ence explains appreciation and open-mindedness towards what happens in life; agreeableness 
explains interpersonal relationship quality; conscientiousness explains order, persistence, and 
motivation for particular life goals (McCrae & Costa, 1991). 

Previous studies suggest that extraversion and neuroticism are strong predictors for sub- 
jective well-being (Diener, 1984; Elliot et al., 1997; McCrae & Costa, 1991). This study aims 
to assess the correlation between the FFM of personality and subjective well-being of Abdi 
Dalem of the Keraton Kasunanan Surakarta Hadiningrat, and also to identify the traits that 
significantly influence their subjective well-being. 


2 METHOD 


2.1 Research participants 


Participants consisted of 200 Abdi Dalem aged 40 to 65. In terms of their educational back- 
grounds, 12 were primary school graduates, 32 were junior high school graduates, 129 were 
senior high school graduates, and 27 were university graduates. In terms of their gender, 
58.5% were male and 41.5% were female. Participants were asked to complete two self-report 
questionnaires which aimed to measure their personality traits and subjective well-being. The 
questionnaires were distributed by the researcher simultaneously. 


2.2 Research instruments 


The scale used for measuring personality traits was the Neuroticism-Extraversion- 
Openness Five-Factor Inventory (NEO-FFI) (McCrae & Costa, 2004), which was 
adapted by Sherly Saragih Turnip and comprised of 60 items (12 items per domain). 
Participants were asked to respond to each of them on a four-point Likert-type scale 
(ranging from 1 = Strongly disagree to 4 = Strongly agree). Scores for each domain were 
calculated by summing all 12 items in their responses. The scale used for measuring hap- 
piness was the Oxford Happiness Questionnaire (Hills & Argyle, 2002) that had been 
adapted by the researchers using a procedure developed by Beaton (2000) and comprised 
29 items. Participants were asked to respond to each of them on a four-point Likert-type 
scale (ranging from 1 = Strongly disagree to 4 = Strongly agree), with a higher score indi- 
cating greater happiness. 


3 RESULTS 


The Oxford Happiness Questionnaire and NEO-FFI have been used in numerous studies 
in the past in assessing the correlation between the FFM of personality and subjective 
well-being. Although previous studies suggest that extraversion and neuroticism are the 
two traits which significantly influence subjective well-being, this study shows a differ- 
ent result. Based on this study’s multiple regression analysis on the population of Abdi 
Dalem of the Keraton Kasunanan Surakarta Hadiningrat shown in Table 1, three traits 
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(agreeableness, extraversion, and openness to experience) were found to have a significant 
influence on their subjective well-being, while the other two traits (neuroticism and consci- 
entiousness) had no significant correlation with subjective well-being. Since the population 
of this study is very indigenous, the analysis results expectedly differed from the previous 
studies which took place in western countries. Culture has an important impact on that 
difference because it contributes to the way people give meaning to events and experiences 
(Triandis & Suh, 2002), and the way personality traits are established through norms and 
values (Diener et al., 2003). 

Based on the multiple regression analysis, it was discovered that agreeableness had signifi- 
cantly the strongest role in the subjective well-being of the Abdi Dalem population (B = 0.372, 
p = 0.000 <0.01). The second trait of significant influence was extraversion (B = 0.223, 
p = 0.001 <0.01). Finally, the last trait of significant impact was openness to experience 
(B = 0.181, p = 0.012 <0.05). In general, the FFM of personality contributed to 47.3% of the 
subjective well-being of the population of Abdi Dalem of the Keraton Kasunanan Surakarta 
Hadiningrat (R? = 0.473). 

Based on the t-test, it was discovered that there was no significant difference between male 
and female Abdi Dalem in their subjective well-being, nor among the three traits of agree- 
ableness, extraversion, and openness to experience that significantly influenced subjective 
well-being. These findings are shown in Table 2 and confirm that gender had no significant 
influence on subjective well-being. 

The results of Analysis Of Variance (ANOVA) shown in Table 3 indicated that having 
a higher level of education correlated with greater conscientiousness and less neuroticism, 
while having a lower level of education correlated with lower conscientiousness and higher 
neuroticism. 


Table 1. Multiple regression of subjective well-being using the FFM of personality. 


Total samples (N = 200) 


Variables B 95% CI P 

Neuroticism —0.294 —0.362-0.103 0.274 
Extraversion 0.223 0.202-0.726 0.001 
Openness 0.181 0.088-0.687 0.012 
Agreeableness 0.372 0.531-1.018 0.000 
Conscientiousness 0.153 —0.195-0.613 0.309 
Gender —0.032 —2.178-1.156 0.546 
Education —0.115 —3.896-1.411 0.357 


Dependent variable: Subjective well-being. 


Table 2. T-test of subjective well-being using the FFM of personality based on gender. 


Male (N = 117) Female (N = 83) 
Variable Mean (SD) Mean (SD) T Sig. 
FFM 
Neuroticism 27.18 (5.23) 29.10 (6.10) —2.385 0.018 
Extraversion 34.34 (3.47) 34.13 (4.10) 0.390 0.697 
Openness 32.94 (3.18) 32.73 (4.20) 0.393 0.695 
Agreeableness 36.18 (3.48) 35.35 (4.04) 1.553 0.122 
Conscientiousness 34.44 (5.47) 32.71 (5.90) 2.139 0.034 
Subjective well-being 83.40 (6.95) 81.64 (8.76) 1.585 0.115 
Level of significance = 0.05. 
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Table 3. ANOVA of subjective well-being using the FFM of personality based on education level. 


Primary school Junior high Senior high University 

(N = 12) (N = 32) (N = 129) (N = 27) 

M (SD) M (SD) M (SD) M (SD) F P 
N 38.00 (5.34)* 33.22 (4.67)* 27.05 (3.57)* 21.74 (4.45)* 67.541 0.000 
E 36.67 (4.48) 33.53 (3.10)** 33.50 (3.17% 37.67 (4.38) 13.491 0.000 
O 30.58 (1.31) 31.66 (3.36)? 32.40 (3.02)° 37.48 (3.81) 24.319 0.000 
A 35.75 (6.20) 34.53 (3.53) 35.54 (3.39)° 38.81 (2.75) 8.060 0.000 
C 22.25 (1.76)* 27.34 (1.56)* 34.40 (2.62)* 43.18 (2.22)* 314.097 0.000 
SWB 82.25 (6.98)° 80.16 (7.40)? 81.62 (7.21) 90.85 (6.19) 14.226 0.000 


Level of significance = 0.01; SWB = Subjective well-being. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The present study was designed to investigate the role of the FFM of personality in pre- 
dicting subjective well-being of the population of Abdi Dalem of the Keraton Kasunanan 
Surakarta Hadiningrat. Based on multiple regression analysis, it was found that the three 
traits of agreeableness, extraversion and openness to experience were significantly influen- 
tial in their subjective well-being. The results are relevant to previous studies: agreeableness 
(DeNeve & Cooper, 1998; Diener, 1984; Elliot et al., 1997), extraversion (DeNeve & Cooper, 
1998; Diener, 1984; Elliot et al., 1997; McCrae & Costa, 1991), and openness to experience 
(DeNeve & Cooper, 1998) predict subjective well-being. Traits associated with interpersonal 
relationships (extraversion and agreeableness) have a significant impact on subjective well- 
being (DeNeve & Cooper, 1998). 

The three traits mentioned above (agreeableness, extraversion and openness to experience) 
represent the life of Abdi Dalem of the Keraton Kasunanan Surakarta Hadiningrat. Based on 
observations and interviews conducted prior to this research, important explanations of how 
Abdi Dalem deal with their lives were drawn. The crucial information found and underlined 
here is related to their interpersonal relationships, the way they see experiences and events 
in life, and their spirituality. In terms of interpersonal relationships, Abdi Dalem prioritise 
other people in their social lives; they feel worthy when they can help others and share what 
they own; they feel their lives are more blessed when their existence in society is appreciated; 
personal belongings and achievements are less important than their social support system, 
and to obtain that support system they need to mingle with people in the society, setting aside 
their race, religion, culture, or other diversity, to live in harmony. The more they socialise and 
live with their social support system, the happier they are. 

In terms of seeing events and experiences in life, Abdi Dalem believe that whatever happens 
in their lives is meant to be: they have visions and plans but believe God has a much better 
scenario. They reject prejudice, disappointment, anger, or any other negative emotions. What 
they possess are positive emotions, faith, and trust that everything happens for good reasons. 
They may not see the effect right away, but they have unlimited patience in waiting for good 
things to come to them. Because of their belief that what they do may have an impact on 
what they get in return, Abdi Dalem have very good control of attitude, manner, and behav- 
iour. Thus, they hope that they will not hurt anyone. 

Regarding spiritual matters existing in the Keraton Kasunanan Surakarta Hadiningrat, 
it is necessary to fully comprehend that the norms and values being maintained by Abdi 
Dalem have a strong connection to their faith and belief; what they do is watched by some- 
thing sacred and powerful living inside the Kingdom, which is why they obey the norms and 
respect their values. The norms and values mentioned are not only related to their way of life, 
but also related to the way they speak their language, the way they dress, and the way they 
interact with people. All are encapsulated in the philosophy of the Javanese culture. 
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The effect of positive electronic word-of-mouth element variation 
on intention to use the TransJakarta bus 


F.I. Rodhiya & B. Sjabadhyni 
Faculty of Psychology, Universitas Indonesia, Depok, Indonesia 


ABSTRACT: The purpose of this study is to seek how potential users of TransJakarta can 
be actual users by examining the effect of positive electronic Word-Of-Mouth (eWOM) ele- 
ment variation on intention, specifically on intention to use the TransJakarta bus. This study 
was an experimental study with the randomised two-group design (pretest and post-test). 
eWOM used in this study took the form of online reviews about TransJakarta that were given 
to the participants (n = 62) for seven days with the use of the instant messaging application, 
LINE. The findings of this study showed that positive eWOMs, namely text-only as well as 
those with visual information, increased the intention to use TransJakarta (F (1.60) = 59.09; 
p < 0.05). However, the increasing scores of the two experiment groups, that is the group 
that was given text-only online review access and the group that was given text-with-visual- 
information online review access, were not significantly different (F (1.60) = 0.34, p > 0.05). 
Therefore, it can be concluded that eWOM, with or without visual information, can become 
an alternative way to increase the intention to use TransJakarta. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Congestion in the Special Capital Region of Jakarta (DKI Jakarta) have reached an alarming 
level. This can be seen by the ratio of the number of vehicles to the length of roads, which 
is 1,872.60 units/km for regional roads and 93,119.84 units/km for national roads (Kemen- 
trian Pekerjaan Umum, 2014). In fact, in 2015 Jakarta was designated as the city with the 
most congestion in the world (Castrol, 2016; Wardhani & Budiari, 2015). As a comparison, 
Mexico City ‘won’ third place and no American cities appeared in the top ten list (Toppa, 
2015). In order to reduce the city’s traffic congestion, DKI Jakarta’s government has made 
serious efforts by developing various modes of public transportation; one of them is the 
TransJakarta bus (hereinafter referred to as ‘TransJakarta)’. 

TransJakarta is a Bus Rapid Transit (BRT) system which has been operating in Jakarta 
since 2004 (TransJakarta, 2016). However, several years after the launch of TransJakarta, 
traffic congestion is still a major problem in Jakarta. Passenger numbers have showed a 
decline: 15,200 per hour was reported in 2012, compared to 14,100 per hour in 2015 (Elyda, 
2016). The decline could be attributed to passengers’ past experience with TransJakarta. Ler- 
rthaitrakul and Panjakajornsak (2014) stated that when a passenger is satisfied with their 
public transportation experience, they will use it again and/or share their positive experience 
with other people, and vice versa. This shared experience can, in turn, affect the potential use 
of TransJakarta. 

There are some factors that influence a consumer’s intention; one of them is electronic 
Word-Of-Mouth (eWOM). Hennig-Thurau et al. (2004) define eWOM as: 


Any positive or negative statement made by potential, actual, or former customers 
about a product or company, which is made available to a multitude of people and 
institutions via the internet. 
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A consumer may have an ‘intention’ after being exposed to eWOM (Ladhari & Michaud, 
2015; Mauri & Minazzi, 2013; Park & Kim, 2008; Qu, 2015; Zhang et al., 2010b) and the 
effect is different depending on its valence (East et al., 2008; King et al., 2014; Ladhari & 
Michaud, 2015; Mauri & Minazzi, 2013). For example, Park and Lee (2009) found that nega- 
tive eWOM has stronger effects on purchase decision. In contrast, East et al., (2008) found 
that positive eWOM has a stronger effect. In addition, some other studies suggest that posi- 
tive eWOM will increase intention and negative eWOM will decrease it (Ladhari & Michaud, 
2015; Mauri & Minazzi, 2013). Moreover, the effect of eWOM might vary according to the 
platform on which the messages are broadcast. For instance, Ladhari and Michaud (2015) 
reported that eWOM available on social networking sites may have stronger effects on inten- 
tion due to trust and closeness, compared to those on an online review website. In summary, 
both eWOM valence and eWOM platform have an effect on a consumer’s intention. 

Previous studies mainly focused on the effect of the length, content usefulness or perceived 
quality, valence, credibility, and the layout of text-only eWOM (Archer et al., 2013; Ladhari & 
Michaud, 2015; Mauri & Minazzi, 2013; Pan & Zhang, 2011; Purcarea et al., 2013; Zhou 
et al., 2009; Zhu et al., 2014). Furthermore, previous studies only focused on the design of 
the platforms (website design) (Mauri & Minazzi, 2013; Qu, 2015), even though platforms 
now support additional visual elements, such as images, photographs, or videos. The studies 
of visual elements in eWOM still have mixed results. Some showed that the visual element 
in eWOM increased attention, product interest, and intention to buy products (Hoffman & 
Daugherty, 2013; Lin et al., 2012), whereas Davis and Khazanchi (2008) found that images in 
eWOM could not explain purchase intention. 

Based on existing research, this study will test the effect of eWOM element variation on 
intention to use TransJakarta. eWOM will be manipulated based on its elements, namely 
text-only eWOM, and text-with-visual information eWOM. The intention will be measured 
and compared among the experimental groups. 

TransJakarta is now striving to improve their service and to attract new customers. They 
need a way to change their potential users into actual users. Could they use eWOM as one 
of their methods? As stated above, eWOM is an important factor to determine consumer’s 
behaviour. Therefore, if TransJakarta management can take advantage of eWOM, they may 
attract new consumers. 

Thus, this study will test the following hypothesis: 


H1: Positive eWOM will increase the total score of intention to use TransJakarta in potential 
users of TransJakarta. 

Previous studies suggest that the appearance of a visual element in eWOM is important 
as several studies have already shown that it can increase attention, interest in product, and 
intention (Daugherty & Hoffman, 2014; Hoffman & Daugherty 2013; Lin et al., 2012). Vis- 
ual elements (e.g. images, photographs and videos) are a pictorial representation of a product 
(Kim & Lennon, in Lin et al., 2012) and are well known to play an important part in adver- 
tising, but the understanding of how they play a role in eWOM is still lacking (Hoffman & 
Daugherty, 2013; Lin et al., 2012). Ladhari and Michaud (2015) stated that to further exam- 
ine eWOM’s effectiveness, all elements in eWOM need to be considered, including the visual 
element. 

Therefore, this study will also test the following hypothesis: 

H2: The mean of increasing score of intention to use TransJakarta is significantly different 
among experimental groups. 


2 METHOD 


2.1 Research design 


This study is an experiment with the randomised two-group design (pretest and post-test) 
with no control group. The participants were randomly assigned to experimental groups. 
Both groups were given the same amount of manipulation with the same duration. The first 
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group was given text-with-visual information eWOM, while the second group was given text- 
only eWOM. Intention to use TransJakarta was measured in pretest and post-test to see the 
differences before and after treatment. ‘LINE’ was used as the platform for the experiment 
for several reasons. Firstly, this messaging system is free and available on almost every oper- 
ating system (LINE, n.d.). Secondly, the number of users in Indonesia is more than 90 mil- 
lion with 80% of them active users (Herman, 2016). Therefore, LINE allows a researcher 
to gather a greater number of participants who are already familiar with the application. 
Moreover, it has some features to support the research (e.g. up to 200 people per group chat 
room, together with an ability for photographic sharing). Most importantly, LINE does not 
require people to share their phone numbers, thus maintaining confidentiality. 


2.2 Participants 


Participants in this study were TransJakarta’s potential users, who are defined as those who 
are not using TransJakarta as their daily transportation mode, but take the same route as 
TransJakarta during their daily activities. The participants were also identified as people 
who were not using TransJakarta three months prior to the start of the experiment because 
TransJakarta management made a lot of changes during that period, such as a signifi- 
cant increase in the number of buses in their fleet (Armindya, 2015), the development of 
a TransJakarta-related phone application (Aziza, 2015), a revamp of the service (Fenalosa, 
2015; Kompas, 2015), the addition of new bus feeders (Rudi, 2015b), the replacement of old 
buses (Savitri, 2015), and integration with a private bus company (Yusuf, 2015). The par- 
ticipants also needed to be LINE messenger users because the experiments were conducted 
within the group chat room. The participants were recruited through convenience sampling 
and had given their active consent before they were invited to the group chat room. 


2.3 Dependent variable (intention to use TransJakarta) 


Intention to use TransJakarta was measured using the purchase intention scale (Jalilvand & 
Samiei, 2012) with a slight alteration and language adaptation. The scale employs a six-point 
Likert scale (1 = Strongly disagree, to 6 = Strongly agree). It is different from the original pur- 
chase intention scale, which employs a seven-point Likert scale. The scale had to be decreased 
to six in order to avoid participants offering a neutral response (Kaplan & Saccuzzo, 2009), 
for example, ‘I am going to use TransJakarta’s services’. The scale was chosen because it 
explored the purchase intention, more than just asking ‘Are you going to use product x?’ 
The scale has a Cronbach’s alpha reliability coefficient of 0.78 on pretest and 0.76 on post- 
test, which is considered acceptable for research purposes, according to Kaplan and Saccuzo 
(2009). 


2.4 Independent variable (eWOM) 


This study used the online reviews made on social networking sites as eWOM. Only posi- 
tive online reviews were used due to ethical reasons. There were text-only online review and 
text-with-visual information online reviews. Stradling et al. (2007) identified passengers’ ideal 
characteristics of a bus ride experience, namely safety, absence of unwanted disturbance, and 
social interaction. There were 28 screen-captured online reviews about the perception of an 
ideal bus ride experience based on the characteristics defined by Stradling et al. (2007). The 
sample of a text-only online review is shown in Figure 1 and text-with-visual information 
online review in Figure 2. 


2.5 Procedure 


The nine-day experiment consisted of three parts: pretest, manipulation, and post-test, 
which all took place in a group chat room on LINE messenger. The first and the last day 
were used for pretest and post-test. On days 2 through 8, participants were exposed to two 
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takut untuk pulang malam. Karena sudah ada bus 


se 11 people like this. 


Figure 1. Sample of a text-only online review. 


Figure 2. Sample of a text-with-visual information online review. 


online reviews. The first group was given a text-with-visual information online review and the 
second group was given a text-only online review; the content of both texts were the same 
and neither of the groups was aware of the other group’s existence. After the experiment, all 
of the participants received a reward, namely phone credit and e-commerce vouchers, and 
were entered into a lottery for a grocery store voucher worth IDR 200,000. 


2.6 Data analysis 


The data gathered was filtered, coded, and entered into IBM SPSS 22 statistical software. 
The analysis consisted of several parts. Firstly, the pretest scores between two groups were 
analysed to verify that there were no significant differences of intention to use TransJakarta 
across the groups. A normality test was then applied by means of a Shapiro-Wilk and homo- 
geneity test using Levene’s test as the assumptions for a parametric test. Descriptive statistics 
were used to show the dependent variable and demographic results. The latter were shown 
in frequency and percentage, while the general results of dependent variable were shown in 
mean, frequency, percentage, and standard deviation. After that, a Generalised Linear Model 
(GLM) Analysis of Variance (ANOVA) was conducted to test the effect of eWOM on cus- 
tomers’ intention to use TransJakarta in the equation: 


2 (Time: before and after eWOM) x 2 (eWOM: Text-with-visual information and Text-only) 
experiment design. 


3 RESULTS 


82 people agreed to participate in this study, but only 62 responded, or 31 in each group. As 
seen on Table 1, the participants were mostly female (75.8%), of which 67.7% had a bachelor 
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degree, and typically fell in the second-lowest categories of both income (51.6%) and trans- 
portation expense (40.3%). 

An independent sample t-test was used to examine the mean difference before the manipu- 
lation began. It was verified that initially there were no significant differences of intention 
to use TransJakarta (t(61) = 0.68; p > 0.05) between the text-with-visual information group 
(M = 13.06; SD = 3.12) and the text-only group (M = 12.58; SD = 2.43) as shown in Table 2. 
The normality test using Shapiro—Wilk found that the first group had D(31) = 0.95 (p > 0.05) 
and the second group had D(31) = 0.94 (p > 0.05). Thus, the data distribution is normal. By 
using Levene’s test to assess homogeneity, it was found that there were no significant vari- 
ances between groups on intention to use TransJakarta (F(1.61) = 2.32; p > 0.05). Therefore, 
the parametric test assumptions were fulfilled and the study proceeded to GLM ANOVA. 

Figure 3 displayed the results using GLM ANOVA within-subject showed that eWOM 
affects the intention to use TransJakarta on both treatments (F(1.60) = 59.09; p < 0.05); the 
first hypothesis (H1) is accepted. By using GLM ANOVA between-subject, it showed that 
there were no significant differences on intention to use TransJakarta between the two experi- 
mental groups (F(1.60) = 0.34, p > 0.05); the second hypothesis (H2) is rejected. However, the 
score of intention to use TransJakarta was slightly higher in the text-with-visual information 
eWOM group (M = 15.03, SD = 2.77). 


Table 1. Demographics of the experimental groups. 


N Percentage (%) 
Sex 
Male 15 24.2 
Female 47 75.8 
Age (years) 
17 3 4.8 
18 10 16.1 
19 1 1.6 
20 8 12.9 
21 10 16.1 
22 13 21.0 
23 10 16.1 
24 1 1.6 
25 3 4.8 
26 1 1.6 
27 2 3.2 
Income per month (IDR) 
<IDR 1,500,000 1 1.6 
IDR 1,500,000-2,500,000 32 51.6 
IDR 2,500,001-3,500,000 13 21.0 
IDR 3,500,001-5,000,000 6 9.7 
>IDR5,000,000 10 16.1 
Transportation expense per month (IDR) 
<IDR 100,000 10 16.1 
IDR100,000-250,000 25 40.3 
IDR250,001-500,000 17 27.4 
IDR 500,001-750,000 8 12.9 
IDR750,001-1,000,000 1 1.6 
>IDR 1,000,000 1 1.6 
Level of education 
High School 13 21.0 
Diploma 6 9.7 
Bachelor 42 67.7 
Doctoral 1 1.6 
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Table 2. Intention to use TransJakarta results for the independent sample t-test. 


Pretest Post-test 
Group 1 (text-with-visual information eWOM) M = 13.06 M = 15.03 

SD = 3.12 SD = 2.77 
Group 2 (text-only eWOM) M= 12.58 M = 14.87 

SD = 2.43 SD = 2.09 


Intention to use TransJakarta 


Pretest Posttest 


ses... Text-Only Text with Image 


Figure 3. Intention to use TransJakarta pretest and post-test for both experimental groups. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The results of this study suggest that eWOM can affect consumers’ intention to use Trans- 
Jakarta, which supports the findings of previous studies on the effectiveness of eWOM on 
purchase intention (Ladhari & Michaud, 2015; Mauri & Minazzi, 2013; Park & Kim, 2008; 
Park & Lee, 2009; Qu, 2015; Zhang et al., 2010b). Another finding of this study was that 
there were no significant differences on mean of intention to use TransJakarta between the 
group which was given text-with-visual information online review and the group which was 
given text-only online review. The results were found to be similar to the findings of Davis 
and Khazanchi (2008) in that there were no different effects on eWOM if it was varied by its 
element, that is, with visual information and text-only. However, it is not consistent with other 
scholarly works that showed how the visual element of eWOM increases the purchase inten- 
tion compared to text-only eWOM (Daugherty & Hoffman, 2014; Hoffman & Daugherty, 
2013; Lin et al., 2012). 

This study has several limitations that need to be acknowledged. Firstly, participants were 
not checked as to whether they were promotion-oriented customers or not; these types of 
customers are easily influenced by positive eWOM (Zhang et al., 2010a). Secondly, the study 
did not consider the customers’ predisposition to being a verbaliser or visualiser. Verbaliser 
consumers tends to like and easily process text, whereas visualiser consumer tends to like and 
easily process visual information (Schiffman & Wisenblit, 2015). Furthermore, the partici- 
pants may be low-involvement or sceptical consumers who tend to conform to the eWOM or 
do not care about the quality of eWOM (Lee et al., 2008; Qu, 2015). 

Another thing to consider was how the study used online review screenshots, which techni- 
cally, was a picture. Even though one contains only text and the other contains text and image, 
the participants may perceive both as an image. But there was a high chance of occurrence 
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because the TransJakarta product is still experiential ‘goods’. Peterson et al. (1997) stated 
that visual information can be helpful and will affect purchase intention when searching for 
goods (e.g. fashion items) because the visual information can increase the understanding of 
the products. Whereas for experiential goods (e.g. a trip), the visual information may not be 
sufficient to make a consumer really understand the product. Demand characteristics might 
have also been an influence in this study because the participants already knew that they were 
in an experimental group chat room. 

Due to the limited number of participants and limited time to gather participants, this 
study was unable to test whether there was an effect of image-only eWOM on intention to 
use TransJakarta, and was unable to have a control group; it is important for future research 
to consider this matter. Another issue to address in future studies is synchronisation of the 
platform. The eWOM given to the participants in this research were screenshots of online 
reviews from a social networking site, while the experiment took place in an instant mes- 
saging group chat room. This unsynchronised platform may have had an effect on the par- 
ticipants’ intention because a work by Lee and Youn (2009) found that there is an effect of 
eWOM platforms on customers’ product judgement when the eWOM is positive. 


5 CONCLUSION 


The intention to use TransJakarta may be influenced by eWOM, even though this study 
found no significant differences on the presence of visual information in eWOM. Further 
research should consider individual differences that may be a predisposition to behaviour, 
for example, consumer involvement and preferences (verbalisers versus visualisers). The 
visual content chosen needs to match the products, for experiential goods, photographs 
and images may not offer sufficient information to make consumers truly understand the 
products. 
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ABSTRACT: This study examined the relationship among system justification, religious 
system justification, cognitive style, and belief in ‘God’. With a logical basis that belief in 
God is mainly implicit, we assumed that this belief is influenced by system justification and 
religious system justification in which it is accepted and preserved. This influence is bolstered 
by individual cognitive style. This study was a correlational study, with questionnaires, of 277 
college students of the Universitas Indonesia (UI). Belief in ‘God’ was measured with the 
Belief in God Scale, while cognitive style was measured with the Cognitive Reflective Test. 
System justification was measured with two measurements, the General System Justification 
Scale and the Religious System Justification Scale, as an adapted version of the General 
System Justification Scale which was imbued with the context of religiosity. Using the mod- 
erated moderation regression model (model number 3) from Hayes (2013), we found that 
there were relationships between system justification and belief in God that are moderated 
by religious system justification, and that moderation effect was diluted by cognitive style. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Religion is a source of cognitive aspects and culture that is maintained and has prevailed 
among multiple cultures (Willard & Norenzayan, 2013), where most people identify them- 
selves as believers (Silberman, 2005). When people adhere towards a certain religion, it is 
predominantly because they believe in the respective god of that faith. But it is also possible 
that they have other reasons to be a believer, such as one that is inherited from their parents, 
it’s compulsory, or simply because they want to be religious. Considering the possibilities, it is 
also possible that an individual believes in the existence of a god, but he/she does not adhere 
towards a religion. This is a plausible scenario, considering belief is subjective, experience- 
based, and often based on implicit knowledge and emotions on some matter or state of art 
(Pehkonen & Pietila, 2003). 

According to the Global Attitudes Survey by the Pew Research Center (2014) conducted 
in 44 countries, there are five things that are considered to be threats to the world, one of 
them being religious and ethnic hatred. For example, in Indonesia 26% of the population 
deem that religious and ethnic hatred is the biggest threat to the world. Moreover, the same 
survey showed that 78% of Indonesians were worried about the problems that are caused by 
their religion, but still have a relatively high trust in their religion. However, based on a cen- 
sus conducted by the Indonesian Government, 97.1% of Indonesians still have adherence to 
their religion (Indonesian Statistics Agency, 2010). This situation raises a question, how do 
people still adhere to their religion while they consider religion as the source of problems? 

One approach that could explain this phenomenon is System Justification Theory, which 
states that people will justify their status quo and deem it as fair, legitimate, and just to satiate 
their existential needs (Jost & Banaji, 1994). Based on this proposition, adherence to religion 
as their status quo will drive people to satiate their existential needs as it becomes mandatory, 
by perceiving their religion as fair, legitimate, and just. The mechanism that portrays this 
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phenomenon is called ‘system justification’ (SJ), which is the psychological process whereby 
prevailing conditions (social, political, economic, sexual or legal) are accepted, explained and 
justified simply because they exist (Jost & Banaji, 1994; Jost et al., 2004; Van der Toorn & 
Jost, 2014). SJ operates implicitly and unconsciously (Jost & Banaji, 1994), so the uncon- 
scious nature of SJ will make the present ideology carried out and condoned by the proprie- 
tor with less cognitive interference from his/her own consciousness. 

Jost & Banji (1994) postulated that the unconscious nature of SJ may allow existing ide- 
ologies to be exercised without the awareness of perceivers or targets. Because SJ operates 
implicitly in the mind, this study will argue that cognitive factors also contribute to the justi- 
fication of religious systems. Uhlmann’s work (cited in Jost et al., 2009) found that there were 
two dominant variables that could explain ‘Belief in God’ (BiG), which are cognitive aspects 
and existential needs. Both of these variables are implicit, intuitive and unconscious in their 
influence to develop, maintain and transmit. According to Kraft et al. (2015), individuals do 
not accept and internalise informational and contextual frames, irrespective of their predis- 
position, meaning that affective and cognitive reactions to external and internal events are 
triggered unconsciously. This tendency is followed spontaneously by the activation of asso- 
ciative pathways that link thoughts to feelings, intentions and behaviours, so that events, even 
those that occur below conscious awareness, set the direction for all subsequent processing 
(Custers & Aarts, 2010; Kraft et al., 2015). 

Consistent with those findings, Shenhav et al., (2012) also found that religious belief is 
rooted in intuitive processes and conversely, religious disbelief can arise from analytic cog- 
nitive tendencies that block or override these intuitive processes. That study was based on 
Stanovich’s ‘Cognitive Style’ (CS) (Stanovich, 2002, 2004, 2009; Stanovich & West, 2000), 
which is a configuration of domain-general abilities of directing attention, valuation, and 
motivation that produces a particular salient landscape within which one undertakes one’s 
tasks. There are two variations of CS: the intuitive type (type 1) and the reflective type (type 
2) (Stanovich, 2012). Intuitive processes are hypothesised to produce automatic judge- 
ments that can be overridden through the engagement of controlled or reflective processes 
(Inzlicht & Tullet, 2010). Just as the belief in a god may be the outcome of an intuitive 
belief-formation process, it may also play a supporting role in such processes; individuals 
who are drawn to intuitive explanations may come to believe in a god or strengthen their 
existing belief because believing supports intuitive explanations (Preston & Epley, 2005, 
2009; Shenhav et al., 2012). 

Belief in a god may enable a general class of easily accessible explanations that make sense 
of otherwise mysterious phenomena by appealing a god’s varied and extensive causal powers 
(Lupfer et al., 1996; Shenhav et al., 2012), which in turn sheds light into why explanations 
with heuristic qualities are justified. A few studies presented that individuals with intuitive 
thinking style have a high tendency to rely on heuristics (Frederick, 2005; Stanovich & West, 
1998), one of which was a study conducted by Shenhav et al. (2012). 

Based on these explanations, it can be deduced that SJ could predict BiG in respect of an 
individual’s particular CS with ‘Religious System Justification’ (RSJ) as context. The latter 
will activate intuitive thinking (type 1) which will, in turn, strengthen the activation of SJ that 
could predict the likeliness of relatively high belief in a god. This proposed relation will be 
tested empirically in this research. 


2 METHOD 

The study recruited participants online (N = 277, 67.1% female; M,,,=20 years; SD,,, = 1.875; 
UI students only) using Google’s Google Form. Participants completed a demographic sur- 
vey, including questions concerning belief in a god and adherence to a certain religion. We 
employed continuous measures of BiG using the BiG Scale (Willard & Norenzayan, 2013) 
with two additional items based on correspondence with Willard and Norenzayan concern- 
ing the probability that the response will trigger the ‘ceiling effect’ during data gathering 
(initiating a relatively high response rate). 
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Participants also completed a three-item Cognitive Reflection Test (CRT) (Frederick, 
2005), which the study used to assess CS. The three items were open-ended maths problems 
with intuitively attractive, but incorrect, answers. For example: ‘In a lake, there is a patch of 
lily pads. Every day, the patch doubles in size. If it takes 48 days for the patch to cover the 
entire lake, how long would it take for the patch to cover half of the lake?’ The correct answer 
is 47 days but, intuitively, many people will answer 24 days because it is the first answer that 
springs immediately to mind. Choosing the top of the mind response, which is more attrac- 
tive intuitively, signals greater reliance on intuition and less reliance on reflection. The study 
analysed the number of intuitive responses given by each participant, rather than the number 
of correct responses, to avoid classifying non-intuitive incorrect responses (e.g. 30 days in the 
example above) as intuitive. 

This study employed an adapted version of the General System Justification (GSJ) Scale 
created by Kay and Jost (2003; Jost et al., 2014) to measure the extent to which citizens feel 
that their society is as fair and just as it should be, thus measuring SJ. An adapted version of 
the four-item GSJ Scale imbued with the context of religiosity, which is called the Religious 
System Justification (RSJ) Scale, was also employed to measure the extent to which believers 
felt that their religion was as fair and just as it should be, thus measuring SJ within the con- 
text of religiosity. In these scales, the lower the scores, the higher the likelihood for that indi- 
vidual to have an activation of SJ. Thus, we divide the lower half of the range into ‘activated 
system justification’ and the higher half of the range into ‘inactivated system justification’. 


3 RESULTS 


Moderated moderation regression analysis (Hayes, 2013) was used to predict belief in a god 
from the dynamics of SJ, RSJ and CS. As pictured in Table 1, the interaction between SJ, RSJ 
and CS could explain 21.1% of the variance from belief in ‘God’ significantly, R? = 0.211, 
F(7, 269) = 10.302, p < 0.05. GSJ predicts BiG significantly (6 = 0.548, p < 0.05). RSJ could 
not predict BiG significantly (8 = 0.349, p > 0.05), and CS could not predict BiG significantly 
either (B= 0.046, p > 0.05). 

Interaction between GSJ and RSJ predicts BiG significantly (8 = —1.009, p < 0.05). Both 
the interaction between GSJ and CS and the interaction between RSJ and CS could not pre- 
dict BiG significantly (B = 0.04, p > 0.05 and B=-0.2, p > 0.05, respectively). The interaction 
between GSJ, RSJ and CS could not predict BiG significantly either (B= 0.084, p > 0.05). The 
details is presented in Table 2. 

The moderation test of moderated moderation regression was analysed using Hayes’ 
PROCESS (2013). This moderation test was used to calculate the moderation power from 
cognitive style and religious system justification in a religious context. Results from PROC- 
ESS (Hayes, 2013) were divided into three groups, which consist of +1 Standard Deviation 
(SD) from the mean of CS and RSJ. These groups were divided into relatively low, relatively 
moderate, and relatively high for the moderators (CS and RSJ). A lower score for system 
justification implied activation of system justification (—1 SD, 6.465), while a lower score for 
cognitive style implied intuitive thinking (—-1 SD, 0) and vice versa for reflective thinking (+1 
SD, 2.036). 

This moderation test produced significant effects in each of the groups from relatively 
low CS and relatively low RSJ. The relatively low CS group and the relatively low RSJ group 
produced a significant moderation effect of 0.274, p < 0.05. The relatively moderate CS group 


Table 1. The effect of independent variables on BiG. 


Change statistics 
Std. error of the 


R R? Adjusted R? estimate R? change F change dfl df2 Sig. F change 
0.460 0.211 0.191 5.003 0.211 10.302 7 269 0.000 
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and the relatively low RSJ group produced a significant moderation effect of 0.289, p < 0.001, 
while the relatively moderate CS group and the relatively moderate RSJ produced a signifi- 
cant moderation effect of 0.105, p < 0.05. Lastly, a relatively high CS and relatively low RSJ 
produced a significant effect of 0.305, p < 0.01. Detailed findings are presented in Table 3. 

Table 4 is about the Johnson—Neyman significance region. The Johnson—Neyman modera- 
tion analysis used percentiles in steps of five (i.e. 0, 5, 10, 15 etc.). This analysis focused on the 
moderation power of the second moderator (W) on the first moderator (M), or alternatively 
the CS on the RSJ that moderated the influence of GSJ (X) towards BiG (Y). 

The cut-off point from moderator (W) for CS that has a significant moderation effect on 
X*M (GSJ*RSJ) towards Y (BiG) is 2.385. The scores of CS under 2.385, which are techni- 
cally 2, are about 87.726% from the entire data that have significant moderation effect. 

The range of cognitive style scores from CRT is 0-3. Scores that have significant modera- 
tion effects are scores under 2.385. As presented in Tables 5 and 6, for the scores of 0—0.6 
(which operationally is 0), the moderation towards interaction of GSJ and RSJ is —0.026, 
p> 0.05. For the scores of 0.601-1.5 (which operationally is 1), the moderation effect between 
the interaction of GSJ and RSJ is —0.025, p > 0.01. Lastly, for the scores of 1.501-2.385 
(which operationally is 2), the moderation effect towards the interaction of GSJ and RSJ is 
—0.025, p > 0.05. 


Table 2. Moderated moderation regression (Model 3) results. 


Model B SEB B 
(Constant) 15.925 2.732 

GSJ 0.443 0.140 0.548** 
RSJ 0.266 0.189 0.349 
CS 0.238 2.098 0.046 
Interaction of GSJ and RSJ —0.026 0.009 —1.009** 
Interaction of GSJ and CS 0.009 0.103 0.040 
Interaction of RSJ and CS —0.057 0.134 —0.200 
Interaction of GSJ, RSJ and CS 0.001 0.006 0.084 


*p < 0.05; **p < 0.01: ***p < 0.001. 


Table 3. Conditional effect of X on Y at values of the moderator. 


CS RSJ Effect T 

0.000 6.465 0.274* 2.548 
0.000 13.751 0.083 1.151 
0.000 21.037 —0.108 —1.060 
0.957 6.465 0.289*** 3.963 
0.957 13.751 0.105* 2.179 
0.957 21.037 —0.080 —1.124 
2.036 6.465 0.305** 3.222 
2.036 13.751 0.129 1.957 
2.036 21.037 —0.047 —0.455 


*p < 0.05; **p < 0.01: ***p < 0.001. 


Table 4. Moderator value defining the Johnson—Neyman significance region. 


Value Per cent below Per cent above 


2.385 87.726 12.274 
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Table 5. Conditional effect of X*M on Y at values of the moderator (W). 


CS Effect T 

0.000 —0.026* —2.510 
0.150 —0.026** —2.687 
0.300 —0.026** —2.870 
0.450 —0.026** —3.052 
0.600 —0.026*** —3.219 
0.750 —0.025*** —3.353 
0.950 —0.025*** —3.434 
1.050 —0.025*** —3.445 
1.200 —0.025*** —3.383 
1.350 —0.025*** —3.256 
1.500 —0.025** —3.083 


*p < 0.05; **p < 0.01; ***p < 0.001. 


Table 6. Conditional effect of X*M on Y at values of the moderator (W). 


CS Effect T 

1.650 —0.024** —2.884 
1.800 —0.024** —2.678 
1.950 —0.024* —2.476 
2.100 —0.024* —2.287 
2.250 —0.024* —2.112 
2.385 —0.024* —1.969 
2.400 —0.024 —1.954 
2.550 —0.024 -1.811 
2.700 —0.024 —1.683 
2.850 —0.023 —1.569 
3.000 —0.023 —1.465 


*p < 0.05; **p < 0.01; ***p < 0.001. 


4 DISCUSSION 


Belief in God is a product of belief systems that are very common in our society, especially in 
Indonesian society which is quite religious. There are many conditions and factors that influ- 
ence the magnitude of the belief in God, one of which is system justification. Jost et al. (2014) 
proved that system justification and belief in God relate in a way that the latter is justified 
as a religious ideology, which in turn shows that people with activated system justification 
will have a relatively high belief in God, and vice versa. This study also added an additional 
variable that assumed a role in the relationship dynamics of system justification and cogni- 
tive style because relating these variables without the context of religiosity was thought of as 
a liability. Therefore, religious system justification, which is a system justification, was used 
within the context of religiosity. 

The purpose of this study was to see the relationship between system justification and 
cognitive style towards belief in God. From the results, it can be seen that not all variables 
contributed directly towards belief in God, while overall, there was a relationship among all 
variables. It was also found that system justification influenced belief in God significantly, 
while cognitive style did not. Furthermore, interaction between general system justification 
and religious system justification influenced belief in God significantly, which implied that 
the activation of system justification with religious context influences belief in God. 

The statistical analysis of the moderation effect found that there were significant mod- 
eration effects among all groups of cognitive style based on +1 SD and mean, while only 
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the -1 SD of religious system justification has significant moderation effects. This implies 
that, no matter what cognitive styles people have, only those with activated system justifica- 
tion (in this study, the context is religiosity) will moderate the relationship between system 
justification and belief in God. With the Johnson-Neyman moderation analysis, we found 
that the moderation effects of cognitive style towards the interaction of general system justi- 
fication and religious system justification were significant under a cut-off point score, which 
was 2.385. About 87.76% of the cognitive style scores in this study had moderation effects 
towards system justification. 

This study could offer an alternative explanation for findings conceived by Jost et al. 
(2014), Uhlmann et al. (2009) and Shenhav et al. (2012). First, it affirmed the findings of 
Jost et al. (2014) that emphasised a relationship between system justification and belief in 
God and found that there was no observed relationship between cognitive style and belief 
in God. Second, the results contradicted the predisposition coined by Uhlmann et al. (2009) 
that belief in God is based on the implicit nature of intuitive thinking. Third, the results 
contradicted the findings of Shenhav et al. (2012) that found intuitive thinking is the major 
influence towards relatively high belief in God. 

It has been assumed that the cultural differences between Indonesia and western coun- 
tries, which produced the previous findings, have a role in these contradictions. Furthermore, 
there are differences in ideology between these countries. Western countries are secular, while 
Indonesia is much more conservative and religious. This argument is coherent with the result 
from the Pew Forum Survey (2008), which found that 65% of females and 44% of males in 
the United States thought religion to be important to one’s life, while in Indonesia, 95% of 
the population consider that religion is important to one’s life. This perspective gap gives 
birth to other factors that contribute to the magnitude of one’s belief in God. 

In relation to this study’s findings, which point out that there is no specific influence from 
intuitive thinking towards belief in God, this is a fairly new finding. This study has discov- 
ered that no matter what cognitive style a person has, unless that individual activates the sys- 
tem justification, that individual will have a relatively low belief in God. It was assumed that 
there might be other variables in play when talking about belief in God in Indonesia, besides 
the recently proven system justification. 


5 CONCLUSION 


This study has argued that system justification predicts belief in God respective to an individ- 
ual’s particular cognitive style with religious system justification as a context that will activate 
intuitive thinking (type 1); this in turn strengthens the activation of system justification that 
could predict the likeliness of relatively high belief in God. The results of this study confirm 
the study’s original argument. With a cut-off point of 2.385 in cognitive style (which, techni- 
cally, are intuitive thinkers), it was found that scores under the cut-off point had significant 
moderation effects in relation to the proposed relationship of religious system justification as 
the context of system justification. 

This moderated moderation model produced an effect on scores with relatively high sys- 
tem justification, which in turn had a significant effect on belief in God. With the moderated 
moderation regression model (model number 3) from Hayes (2013), it was found that there 
were relationships between system justification and belief in God that were moderated by 
religious system justification, and that the moderation effect was moderated by cognitive 
style. 
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and their effect on consumer memory and attitude centred on 
video-based e-commerce advertising 
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ABSTRACT: This study examines the effect of advertising appeal of e-commerce video 
advertising, especially those available on YouTube. There are three appeals that will be com- 
pared, namely rational, fear, and humour. Rational appeal concentrates on the features or the 
benefits of a product, fear appeal expresses a threat that may happen, and humour appeal 
provides a boost in positive mood to people. In this study, effectiveness of an advertisement 
is measured by memory and attitude. Memory is measured by implicit and explicit measure- 
ments so the effect of advertising appeal to memory can be seen as a whole. This research was 
of a single-factor multiple-group design. Participants were 106 students from various facul- 
ties at the University of Indonesia. The results showed that fear appeal generates a score that 
is significantly higher for implicit memory and advertisement attitude compared to rational 
and humour appeal. Meanwhile, humour appeal is the only form that significantly affects 
explicit memory. Therefore, it can be concluded that fear appeal has the ability to persuade 
consumers and influence their unconscious memory, whereas humour appeal can be used to 
retain consumers that are already loyal to the product or brand. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Rapid growth in the use of the Internet and smartphones has made Indonesia one of the fast- 
est growing e-commerce markets in Asia (Mitra, 2014). It is also one of the most competitive 
industries, especially in Indonesia, where more than 140 e-commerce compete to dominate 
the market (Eldon, 2015). For smaller e-commerce businesses, the task becomes even more 
challenging with limited budgets, hence advertising online may be a cost-efficient method of 
gaining national or global awareness (Barnes, 2002; Brettel & Spilker-Attig, 2010; Nunan & 
Knox, 2011). According to Bayu Syerli, head of marketing for Bukalapak, YouTube is an 
ideal platform for online advertising considering its ability to reach target markets (Liputan6, 
2016). This may be true as Indonesia has the most YouTube users in Asia Pacific with a 
growth rate of up to 600% annually (Abidin, 2015). However, these e-commerce businesses 
need to identify the right appeal to advertise their services online. 

There is rarely any empirical research on the types of advertising appeals that are appropri- 
ate for e-commerce, especially on video advertising. Furthermore, a consensus has not been 
reached regarding two different types of advertising appeals, namely rational and emotional 
appeal. Based on previous research, service businesses relying on consumer’s experience have 
indicated that emotional appeal in advertising is more effective for service-related products 
because it increases positive attitudes towards the advertisement, a desire to use the service 
(Zhang et al., 2014), and is interactive in nature (Li et al., 2009; Santiago & Pitta, 2011). On 
the other hand, Hsu and Cheng (2014) found out that YouTube, which was one of the source 
for video advertising, is the perfect medium to spread advertisement awareness with rational 
appeals based on the limitation of time so that it should show more about its qualities than 
emotions. Rational appeal itself is an advertising stimulus that supplies factual information 
about the brand, the product, or the service (Puto & Wells, 1984). 
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Furthermore, there has been a new debate regarding two types of emotional appeal, 
namely positive and negative emotional appeal. Some advertising researchers believe that 
positive emotional appeal, such as humour, may be used to maintain attention (Strick et al., 
2009) and enhance positive attitude towards the advertised product or brand, purchase inten- 
tions, and brand awareness (Couvreur, 2015). This claim has been debated by other advertis- 
ing researchers who have discovered that negative emotional appeal, especially fear, is better 
than positive emotional appeal for the same reasons (Ferreira et al., 2011; Pettigrew et al., 
2012; Park, 2012). 

The debate is further complicated by various limitations in the previous studies, which fail 
to shed new light on this issue. For instance, a review of the literature verified that a large por- 
tion of emotional advertising is dedicated to traditional media, such as print and television 
advertisements (Royo & Gutierrez, 2000; Heath & Nairn, 2005; Lin, 2011). Very few stud- 
ies have focused on online advertising, as most only investigated the effective use of banner 
advertisements (Yoo, 2008; Porta et al., 2013; Noble et al., 2014) and pop-up advertisements 
(Nysveen & Breivik, 2005; Qin et al., 2011). The effectiveness of e-commerce advertisements 
using emotional and rational appeals, particularly in the context of video advertising, is 
unclear and at best contradictory. 

The main objective of this study was to examine whether humour, fear, or rational appeals 
are more effective for e-commerce video advertisements. Effectiveness will be measured by 
memory of and attitude towards the advertisements. Specifically, memory of the advertise- 
ment is going to be measured by using implicit and explicit methods, in order to have a com- 
prehensive picture of how effective the advertisements will be recalled. Implicit memory will 
be measured by a word-fragment completion test and explicit memory will be measured by 
an advertisement recognition test, whereas advertisement attitude will be measured explicitly 
with an attitude scale. This article strives to bridge gaps in advertising appeals and to aid prac- 
titioners in making better decisions in considering appeal in advertisements. Based on theo- 
ries and previous research, the authors believe that emotional appeal will be more effective 
than rational appeal. Specifically, fear appeal will be the most effective in memory measure- 
ments and humour appeal will be the most effective in advertisement attitude measurements. 
In addition, results from implicit and explicit memory will be directly proportional. 


2 METHODS 


2.1 Participants 


The participants in this study were 110 undergraduate students from the University of 
Indonesia, but four of them were eliminated due to failure to pass the awareness check. 
Thus, the total data used was 106, which consisted of a rational appeal group of 33 partici- 
pants, a fear appeal group of 35, and a humour appeal group of 38. All participants were 
recruited through convenience sampling from all the faculties at the University of Indonesia, 
using social media and instant messaging. Before the experiment started, participants were 
requested to give their informed consent to participation in the study. 


2.2 Instruments 


Preliminary studies were conducted to identify and determine three video advertisements that 
most accurately represented their respective advertising appeals, namely humour, fear, and 
rational appeals. Real online video advertising of an e-commerce platform brand, Tokopedia, 
was used in order to minimise potential confusion due to brand preference, which might of 
affected participant’s memory and attitudes. Tokopedia was selected because it has commer- 
cials that employ the three respective appeals in each of their videos. Moreover, four types 
of videos, namely music video, movie trailer, social project video, and fun facts video, were 
used as fillers and to make the experimental settings more natural (as if the participants were 
watching videos on YouTube). These videos were selected through surveys of 206 partici- 
pants. All the videos and advertisements in this experiment were taken from YouTube. 
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The instrument for measuring implicit memory, namely the word-fragment completion test 
(see Figure 1), also underwent a pretest to decide which words were suitable for this experi- 
ment. Participants were asked to complete words that were fragmented within the specified 
time limits. Because all the advertisements were taken from YouTube, the target words for 
every appeal were different but not with the filler words. For the sake of validity, participants 
used control data for every appeal on word-fragment completion pretests. Five target words 
were selected from the pretest to represent their respective advertising appeal along with 12 
filler words. Word-fragment completion tests in this study were constructed based on studies 
by Johnson and Saboe (2011). 

Advertisement recognition for measuring explicit memory was adapted from studies by 
Heath and Nairn (2005). In this instrument, participants were asked to identify advertise- 
ments and specify the brand name of each advertisement that they saw when watching the 
videos for the first time. There were five items to be marked against regarding the five stimu- 
lus advertisements that they would watch; a checklist mark for the target advertisement and 
a cross mark for the filler advertisement (Figure 2). 

The advertisement attitude scale used was an adaptation from Brunel et al. (2004) and 
was translated by Ibadurrahman (2013) in his thesis. This scale measures the tendency to 
like or dislike a presented stimulus advertisement. Operational definitions of this instrument 
were taken from the proportion of six total votes in a seven-point semantic differential scale 
(Figure 3). 


2.3 Procedures and measurements 


This study used a single-factor multiple-group design, comprising three experimental groups: 
a rational appeal manipulation group, a humour appeal manipulation group, and a fear 
appeal manipulation group. There were three instruments used to measure the effectiveness 
of each appeal. Advertisement recognition was used to measure explicit memory, a word- 
fragment completion test for implicit memory, and an advertisement recognition scale to 
determine a positive-negative attitude. The experiment was conducted from the 23 to 27 May 
2016 in a classroom setting limited to ten participants. 

Before the participants entered the experiment room, the experimenter drew lots as to 
which advertising and video that the participants would be watching; this draw was used 
to control whether or not the differences in video affected the advertisement effectiveness 


Example: 


Figure 1. Example of a word-fragment completion test. 


Recognized Brand 
V Aqua 
X 


Figure 2. Example of an advertisement recognition test. 


Interesting =: =: ss tts Boring 


Figure 3. Example of advertisement attitude scale. 
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measurements. After participants completed their informed consents, they watched the 
advertisement and video for five minutes. Participants then filled out a distractor sheet which 
asked questions about the video that they had just watched. 

The experiment was started with a word-fragment test, in which the participants were 
asked to fill out 17 words consisting of five target words that built upon the advertisements 
that they had seen while watching the video, along with 12 distraction words that had no cor- 
relation with the advertisements. The scores for this test were measured by the proportion of 
the target words successfully completed by the participants within a certain period. The dura- 
tion to fill out the word-fragment completion test sheet in this experiment was two minutes. 

In the next step, the participants undertook advertisement recognition measurements. The 
experimenter presented five video advertisements consisting of four videos and one video 
distraction target; all of the videos had been censored with regard to audio and visual con- 
tent for the brand name. All the distraction advertisements were placed in random order 
while target advertisements was placed in the middle. Participants were asked to recognise 
the advertisement in the interval between all the video advertising by giving a cross mark if it 
was not the right advertisement, and a checklist mark if it was the right advertisement along 
with the brand name of the advertisement. Advertisement recognition was measured by how 
well the participants recognised the advertisement and brand name. 

The participants were asked to watch the advertisement that had been presented at the 
beginning of the experiment for the last time, in order to fill out the advertisement attitude 
scale. In this sheet, the participants gave their appraisal for the advertisement using a seven- 
point semantic scale. A proportion of the total six items would represent participants’ atti- 
tude to the advertisement. Participants also filled out covariate data regarding familiarity 
and understanding of the advertisement. 

For the last part, participants were asked to fill out demographic information and com- 
plete an awareness check; they were asked if they knew the purpose of the study and the stage 
at which they experienced the objectives of the research. This process was done to ensure 
that the manipulation performed in this experiment was a success, and the results obtained 
from the measurement of implicit and explicit memory can certainly be influenced by the 
manipulation given. When all the participants were finished, the experimenter announced 
that the experiment had been completed, explained the purpose of the study and asked that 
all participants maintain the confidentiality of the research. 


3 RESULTS 


Once the experiment was completed, the researchers checked the data obtained, and matched 
with the awareness check, to confirm that the data was valid. This screening was necessary to 
prevent the appearance of bias or other variables that may have disrupted the calculation of 
implicit and explicit memory, and attitudes towards the advertisements. The data that passed 
the awareness check was then processed by using the Statistical Package for Social Science 
(SPSS) software, version 22.0. In this study, there were four statistical techniques applied, 
namely descriptive statistics, one-way Analysis of Covariance (ANCOVA), logistic regression 
analysis, and Kendall’s tau correlation. 

Demographic information was processed to gain an overview of the background of the 
participants including age, gender, and faculty. Based on the data collected, the age range of 
the participants was 18 to 23 years (mean M = 20.25; standard deviation SD = 1.358). The 
majority of participants were 20 years old (28 people in number, equating to 26.4%). In this 
study, there were a greater number of female participants than male: 61 female participants 
(57.5%) compared to 45 male ones (42.5%). Based on the distribution among the faculties of 
the University of Indonesia, the participants consisted of 16 students from Computer Sci- 
ence (15.1%), 13 from Economics and Business (12.3%), seven Law students (6.6%), 11 stu- 
dents from Humanities (10.4%), 24 students from Social and Political Sciences (22.6%), two 
students from Dentistry (1.9%), three students from Public Health (2.8%), six students of 
Mathematics and Science (5.7%), 22 Engineering students (20.8%), and two students from 
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Vocational Education (1.9%). This dispersion showed that the participants were drawn from 
ten different faculties and the single highest proportion of participants came from the Fac- 
ulty of Social and Political Sciences. 

Based on the hypothesis test for implicit memory using ANCOVA techniques (see Table 1), 
the proportion of distraction (F(1.101) = 0.015, p > 0.05) and those that have seen the adver- 
tisements (F(1.101) = 0.086, p > 0.05) is not a significant covariate. Whereas the main effect 
of the appeal of advertising was found to be significant, namely F(2.101) = 6.664; p < 0.05; 
72 = 0.117. When each type of appeal of advertising was compared, the calculation results 
showed that fear appeal (M = 0.4061; SD = 0.154) has a proportion of implicit memory that 
is higher than an advertisement containing humour (M = 0.3, SD = 0.153) and an advertise- 
ment with a rational appeal (M = 0.2629; SD = 0.18). Meanwhile, the appeal of humorous 
advertisements has an average higher than those with rational appeal, but does not differ 
significantly. Therefore, the hypothesis for memory implicit and fear appeal is supported. 

Analysis of the explicit memory was measured using a logistic regression, so covariates as 
for those who had seen the advertisements, could be eliminated statistically from the meas- 
urement of explicit memory (see Table 2). Unfortunately, the hypothesis for implicit memory 
and fear appeal was not found. Based on the calculation of logistic regression, it was found 
that watching the advertisement once does not significantly affect the explicit memory of 
participants (B= 0.125; p > 0.05). Instead, the appeal of humour in video-based e-commerce 
advertising proved significant to explicit memory with a value of B= 2.415; p < 0.05. While 
the appeal of fear (8 = —0.52; p > 0.05) and rational advertising appeal (8 = —1.182; p > 0.05) 
do not significantly affect explicit memory. 

Furthermore, Kendall's tau correlation calculation was conducted in order to look at the 
relationship between implicit and explicit memory (see Table 3). Based on this calculation, 


Table 1. ANCOVA of the effects of advertising appeals on implicit memory, with covariates of the 
proportion of filler words on the Word-Fragment Completion Test (WFCT) and having watched 


advertisements. 

Variable Df SS MS F P n? 
Proportion of filler WFCT (covariate) 1 0.00 0.00 0.015 0.904 0.00 
Have watched advertisement (covariate) 1 0.002 0.002 0.086 0.770 0.001 
Advertising appeal 2 0.359 0.179 6.664 0.002 0.117 
Error 101 2.718 0.027 

Total 106 14 


Table 2. Logistic regression of advertising appeal on explicit memory, with having watched advertise- 
ments as a covariate. 


Variable B SE OR 95% CI Wald statistic p 
Have watched advertisements (covariate) 0.125 0.562 1.133 (0.376; 3.418) 0.049 0.824 
Advertising appeals 
Fear —0.52 0.583 0.950 (0.303; 2.980) 0.008 0.930 
Humour 2.415 1.095 11.191 (1.309; 95.666) 4.866 0.027 
Rational —1.182 0.687 0.307 (0.080; 1.178) 2.963 0.085 


Table 3. Correlation of implicit and explicit memory. 


Data recognition T P 


Advertising appeals 


Fear 0.038 0.818 

Humour 0.123 0.429 

Rational —0.2 0.211 
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Table 4. ANCOVA of the effects of advertising appeal on attitude with having watched advertisements 
as a covariate. 


Variable Df SS MS F P n? 
Have watched advertisements (covariate) 1 0.039 0.039 0.035 0.851 0.00 
Advertising appeals 2 12.086 6.043 5.428 0.006 0.096 
Error 102 113.566 1.113 

Total 106 1348.389 


it is necessary to note that implicit memory for the attractiveness of advertising based on 
the emotion of fear has a value of t = 0.038 (p > 0.01), emotional advertising appeal using 
humour obtains a value of T= 0.123 (p > 0.01), and rational advertising appeal gets a value 
of T=—0.2 (p > 0.01). The third data set shows insignificant results for each type of advertis- 
ing appeal. Overall, the results show that there is no correlation between implicit and explicit 
memory. 

In calculating the attitude towards advertising, measurements were conducted using 
ANCOVA (see Table 4). Levene’s test results showed that the variance of the data is not 
homogeneous and so bootstrap sampling was used to overcome these limitations (Field, 2009) 
where the measurement was equal to 5000. Based on hypothesis testing using the ANCOVA 
technique, those that have seen the advertisements (F(1.106) = 0.035, p > 0.05) were not a 
significant covariate. Whereas the main effect of the appeal of advertising proved significant, 
namely F(2.106) = 5.428; p < 0.05; 72 = 0.096. When each of the appeals of advertising were 
compared, the calculation results showed that the fear appeal (F = 3.882; SD = 0.185) has a 
proportion of ratings higher than an advertisement with humour (F= 3.291; SD =0.171) and 
rational appeal (F = 3.052; SD = 0.180). Meanwhile, the appeal of humorous advertisements 
has an average higher those with rational appeal, but does not differ significantly. Through 
these results, the hypothesis regarding advertisement attitude and humour appeal does not 
support either of them. 


4 DISCUSSION 


It was found that e-commerce video-based advertising fear appeal is more able to influence 
the implicit memory but not explicit memory. In addition, there is no correlation between 
implicit and explicit memory. These results are consistent with previous research that found 
that the implicit and explicit memory do not respond in the same way even in the same exper- 
imental manipulations (Tulving et al., 1982; Law & Braun, 2000; Shapiro & Krishnan, 2001). 
Dissociation of memory can occur because of differences in information processing between 
implicit and explicit memory (Cowan et al., 1997) so the rendered output is also different. 
When viewed from the characteristics of the emotion of fear advertising appeal, this appeal 
has the effect of carrying out and hindering the effectiveness of advertising. These barriers 
can be a defensive response from the audience in the form of a ‘dodge’ (Belch & Belch, 2003). 
Unfortunately, as in the video advertisements on YouTube site, not all advertisements can be 
avoided so the only way was neglect the information provided. As a result of the neglection, 
it was difficult for explicit memory to recall information but implicit memory still stores the 
information. 

These findings can be explained from the characteristics of the advertising appeal of 
humour too. Various studies have shown that advertisements with humour can attract and 
sustain attention (Belch & Belch, 2003; Eisend, 2009), but the humour can distract from 
the information that contains no humour which is the main subject of the advertisement 
(Weinberger et al., 1995). Therefore, explicit memory for an advertisement with the appeal of 
humour, tends to be high while implicit memory is not much different from rational appeal 
based advertisements. These results also show that humour is more suitable for use on a 
brand or product that is already known. 
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Rational appeal failure in influencing memory and attitude proves that emotional content, 
especially on video-based e-commerce advertising, is more effective. This result is in line with 
the findings of other studies that compare effectiveness of these both advertisement appeals 
(Heath & Nairn, 2005; Park, 2012; Lwin et al., 2014). This shows that consumers tend to use 
emotion in deciding whether to buy a product or use a service. 


5 CONCLUSION 


The results show that the appeal of advertising affects consumer memory for video-based 
e-commerce advertising. On the measurement of implicit memory, the advertisements 
with emotional appeal of fear was found to be remembered well than advertisements with 
humour or rational appeal. However, there were no significant differences in implicit mem- 
ory on advertisements with humour appeal compared to the advertisements with rational 
appeal. During the measurement of explicit memory, participants were more significantly 
able to recognise advertisements with humour than the advertisements with emotional 
appeal and rational fear. However, there was no significance regarding the ability of the 
participants to recognise the advertisements with fear and rational appeal. Therefore, there 
was no relation between implicit and explicit memory. Furthermore, it was found that the 
advertisements with fear appeal tend to be more effective than advertisements with humour 
and rational appeal, While the advertisements with humour and rational appeal do not dif- 
fer significantly. 
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ABSTRACT: Good deeds lead people to commit moral transgressions and crime. This 
research uses moral licensing theory to explain why and where law enforcers are involved in 
corruption, and why they commit an offence without any concern for being seen as immoral 
persons in the public’s eyes. The study was conducted using a qualitative method through in- 
depth interviews with 15 practitioners working for more than ten years in the criminal justice 
system. Working as a law enforcer cultivates the feeling of being a moral person with a moral 
surplus in their moral account, without exercising kindness in real life (counter factual trans- 
gression). An orientation towards putting a value on good deeds, expecting reciprocation 
(hutang budi), allows individuals to ask for and receive bribe for their own duties. Meanwhile, 
law enforcers who have an orientation towards sincerity (tanpa pamrih) perceive the work 
undertaken as fulfilling the duties of a public servant, so they tend not to ask for or receive 
bribe. The symptoms of moral licensing and corruption are influenced by who the victims 
are, the impact of the transgression, as well as the support group. The proposal of this study 
is that the track record of the perpetrator should not be used as a consideration for leniency 
of punishment because it can be designed intentionally to hide criminal motives. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


For the past seven years, anti-corruption movements in Indonesia have successfully uncov- 
ered huge corruption cases perpetrated by law enforcers such as policemen, prosecutors, and 
judges (Suara Pembaruan, 2015). This study aims to explain the corruption phenomenon 
by law enforcers using moral licensing theory. This theory explains that people can behave 
inconsistently, against the morality they honour, and commit violations (Monin & Miller, 
2001; Khan & Dhar, 2006; Gneezy et al., 2012). Doing good deeds will make people credit it 
to their moral account. When individuals perceive their moral account to be in credit, they 
are prone to commit offences. A moral surplus makes an individual feel, as a person with 
morality, that he or she then has the right and opportunity to commit violations or immoral 
actions (Monin & Miller, 2001; Khan & Dhar, 2006; Mazar & Zhong, 2010). Perpetrators 
will readily commit offences as they are not worried about being seen by others as violators, 
or being seen as immoral persons in the public’s eyes (Effron et al., 2009; Bradley-Geistet al., 
2010; Krum & Corning, 2008). The theory assumes that offences can be tolerated, if they 
do not make a deficit in their moral account or if they keep their moral balance (Effron & 
Monin, 2010; Merritt et al., 2010). 

The law enforcement profession has always been connected with moral integrity so that 
ideally law enforcers will not be involved in crime or moral offences. Corruption among law 
enforcers is typically white collar crime, particularly state-authority occupational crime, a 
crime committed by individuals with authority as an extension of the state’s roles (Green, 1997). 
However, this behaviour should be defined as “comprehensive wrongfulness’ (Berman, 2007, 
p. 301), whereas the quality of the offence can be stated as unethical behaviour (Chappell & 
Piquero, 2004), a moral offence (Nettler, 1976), and a crime at the same time (Gino, 2015). 
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Corruption is defined as a crime when it is committed in the context of a legitimate position 
(Clinard & Quinney, 1973), but the esprit de corps inside the law organisations has created 
individual solidarity with the group, and the group to the individuals (Waddington, 1999), 
so that punishments for the perpetrators tend to be weak (Sutherland, 1983; Nelken, 1995; 
Perri, 2011; McGee & Byington, 2009). For example, when a policeman receives bribe, it is 
normally not considered corruption or a serious offence (Chappell & Piquero, 2004). 

Moral licensing research has been primarily based on experiments within individualistic 
Western societies (Effron & Monin, 2010; Merritt et al., 2010). Meanwhile, studies in moral 
licensing theory in collectivist societies are limited. According to Markus and Kitayama 
(1991), the individual self in a collectivist culture is highly related to other individuals in 
his or her groups (p. 227). Since collectivism highly honours harmony, people always try to 
show similarity with other members of their groups (Triandis, 2004). Thus, it is important to 
understand how good deeds cannot be directly counted in an individual’s moral account, but 
are supposed to efface one’s morality compared to other members of the group. 

In Indonesian society, the act of doing good deeds can be divided into two types, doing 
good deeds without ulterior motives (tanpa pamrih) and those expecting reciprocation (Autang 
budi). When people do good deeds sincerely and without ulterior motives the good deed has 
been exercised without any intention of self-advantage (Sartini, 2009). On the other hand, 
doing a good deed in the expectation of reciprocation means one is hoping for something in 
return. At some point, accepting others’ kindness can be a debt that they will bring to their 
grave (Husin, 2011; Sendra, 2008). 

Good deeds with the expectation of reciprocation will cause individuals who are extending 
the kindness to credit their good deeds into a moral account. Hence, they will feel as if they 
have a moral surplus and be in a superior position which allows them to behave immorally, or 
licensing their moral. On the contrary, when individuals do good deeds with selfless values, 
they will not credit their kindness to their moral account, hence the individuals tend not to 
use the moral licence to commit offences. 

To understand the process and the context of moral licensing in a collectivist society, this 
study proposes the following research questions: 


1. Do moral licensing phenomena exist in a collectivist society? What kind of offences or 
crimes are particularly related to moral licensing? Who is the perpetrator? 

2. How do these moral values (sincere VS expecting reciprocation) affect the actor’s moral 
account? 

3. What are the causes of the absence of guilt in law enforcers who engage in corruption? 


1.1 Previous studies 


A moral surplus will lead people license their moral, using moral credit or moral credential 
(Monin & Miller, 2001; Merritt et al., 2010). Research on moral credit proves that people who 
do good deeds tend to commit offences in different domains to the preceding action (Mazar & 
Zhong, 2010). On the contrary, moral credentials are used when people do a good deed fol- 
lowed by offences in the same domain (Effron & Monin, 2010; Monin & Miller, 2001). 

Effron (2012) found that transgressions in the same domain can be blatantly seen as 
inconsistent behaviour; perpetrators will be condemned as hypocrites and get punishment. 
To avoid negative consequences from the public, the perpetrators find ways to get moral cre- 
dentials. The first effective way is to redefine their offences as ambiguous behaviour, where 
the distinction between right and wrong becomes blurry (Monin & Miller, 2001; Effron & 
Monin, 2010), so that the offence can be rationalised (Brown et al., 2011). A study conducted 
by Bradley-Geist et al. (2013) proved that individuals intentionally develop a track record 
where they will be seen as a moral person (Merritt et al., 2010). This track record gives the 
perpetrator the ability not only to cover their bad motives and intentions, but also to give the 
impression of legitimate behaviour that may afford him impunity from the public (Merritt 
et al., 2012). According to Garza et al. (2011) moral credentials can be used to cover bigger 
crimes than moral credit offences. 
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When people carry out good deeds based on indebtedness values, they tend to involve in moral 
offences and get the punishment. But the track record from the perpetrator as an honourable 
person confuses the observer and triggers a moral licensing effect from the observer. Firstly, 
moral licensing causes the observer to tolerate offences, and as a result the observer is not able 
to punish the perpetrators (Effron et al., 2010; Effron & Monin, 2010). Secondly, moral licens- 
ing of the perpetrator is beneficial to free themselves from guilt (Monin & Miller, 2001; Merritt 
et al., 2010; Effron & Monin, 2010; Khan & Dhar, 2006; Gneezy et al., 2012). Consequently, 
when moral licensing in the perpetrator and the observer happens at the same moment, the 
perpetrators are free of guilt and do not get any punishment from the public. 

Studies on morality in Indonesia have been conducted in the areas of moral hypocrisy 
(Rahman, 2013) and moral judgement, where corruption is categorised as a moral offence 
(Hakim et al., 2014). Corruption often happens because the gift receiver feel obliged to pay 
back the good deeds (Sendra, 2008). Furthermore, good deeds based on an expectation of 
reciprocation are added by the individual as a credit to their moral account that would legiti- 
mise their offences. 

Oriza (2016) explains that expecting reciprocation increases one’s openness to contra- 
normative requests, including receiving bribery. According to the sincerity value, the indi- 
vidual’s good deeds will not be credited to their moral account. Therefore, according to moral 
licensing theory, individuals who have a selfless value orientation tend not to carry out moral 
offences. 

Law enforcement is regarded as an honourable profession in Indonesian society. This sta- 
tus gives the law enforcer the feeling that he or she is a moral person with a moral surplus, 
even though he does not necessarily do good deeds in daily life. This situation can be con- 
sidered as counterfactual transgressions or the feeling of being a good person without doing 
any factual good deeds (Mazar & Zhong, 2010; Tiefenbeck et al., 2013). Counter factual 
transgression could encourage people to violate moral codes (Effron et al., 2012a) with very 
little guilt (Merritt et al., 2010). 

For Indonesians, having an inharmonious relationship with others will cause sadness in 
individuals (Reranita et al., 2012). Therefore, it is important for them to identify themselves 
as part of a group. Research on moral credentials proves that a group’s good deeds can be 
added to an individual’s moral account (Kouchaki, 2011). For the sake of protecting the 
group’s positive image (Reese et al., 2013) it will not punish any member who commits a 
moral offence by the Devil Protection Effect (DPE) (Stratton, 2007). 


2 METHODS 


This study used qualitative methods to explore the personal interpretation of the process and 
situational context of moral licensing in a collectivist society. 


2.1 Participants 


Thirteen men and two women participated in this study. Most interviewees were chosen based 
on their knowledge, experience, and more than ten years of work in a relevant field. Seven 
interviewees from high and middle-management levels in the law enforcement system repre- 
sented the government/law enforcement system; five subjects represented Indonesian society 
in social and cultural context; and three persons were offenders who have been sentenced to 
more than five years in prison. 


2.2 Procedures 


In-depth interviews were conducted with interview guidance, where the interviewees were 
given some brief information on the concept of moral licensing beforehand, with two sup- 
porting pieces of literature. Informed consent was given bye very interviewee. Three of 
the 15 interviewees who were interviewed refused to be recorded. The interviews lasted 
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from 60 minutes to three hours, depending on the interviewee’s availability. The in-depth 
interview guidelines consisted of several questions about when, where and how moral 
licensing effects emerge in Indonesian society. The other questions were: in what kind of 
offence will this phenomenon be found? Who are the perpetrators and what is the social 
reaction to this offence? 


2.3 Data analysis 


A written record was made of the interviews and the data was analysed based on emerging 
topics. To protect the subject’s anonymity, excerpts from the interviews do not include the 
interviewee’s initials. The dates of the interviews and the interviewee’s profession are the only 
data recorded against the interview. 


3 RESULTS 


Moral licensing symptoms in Indonesia appear in the form of corruption among law enforc- 
ers. This behaviour is a type of moral credential because the offence (crime) and good deed 
(law enforcement) are happening in the same domain. The topic appears in several examples 
where corruption has been committed by policemen, judges, prosecutors, and chiefs of the 
Supreme Court. However, moral licensing theory is not applicable in crimes that involve 
physical harm, such as violence, robbery and murder, because the losses incurred by such 
crimes are obvious. 

Bribery has an ambiguous quality in Indonesian society. The border between right and 
wrong of the offence is blurry because the definition of bribery relies heavily on the situation, 
context, and motive behind the event. In Indonesian Corruption Law, bribery is a form of 
crime that involves elements of gifts or promises to government employees or officials with 
the purpose of making those employees do things against their obligations. This law is con- 
tradictory to the factual condition that in several situations gift is respected as a good deed, 
and not an offence if people use sincerity as a moral value. 

Sincerely giving gifts is an honourable behaviour as it is also related to religious values 
such as sincerity, where the giver believes that the good deeds will bring goodness directly 
or indirectly. In social relations it is not easy for an Indonesian to refuse gifts because 
he will be seen to be impolite, snobbish, and disrespectful. Conversely, it is hard to for- 
bid everyone from giving something to others because it is a part of showing respect to 
another person. In many cases, giving gifts to each other can be done during a celebration 
of the life cycle (birth, marriage, and death) that is socially obligatory for Indonesians. 
According one of the interviewee, gift is a way to show respect, and refusing it is consid- 
ered disrespectful. 


‘How could we refuse gifts that are given by someone who makes efforts to respect 
us... too much has to be sacrificed in our social life if everything is defined as grati- 
fication by KPK’ (Interview with P1) 


In practice, it is hard to differentiate gifts based on personal social relationships and those in 
the context of official status. The officials and their acquaintances may define the act of giv- 
ing gifts as a form of respect, while according to the Law of Corruption Crime, the gift may 
be suspected as bribe and must not be accepted. It is very common for a member of society 
to feel well served by a public servant, and give gifts as a token of their appreciation. Hence, 
when a public official receives gifts for doing good deeds in the form of providing public 
services, the acceptance of a token gift cannot be perceived as an offence. An offence in this 
context is considered to be when the official is not doing his or her job (providing public serv- 
ices) and is asking for a certain amount of money/goods from another party, as mentioned 
by one of the interviewee. 


Tt is alright to accept... as long as the apparatus is doing his job... what they cannot 
do is to accept it but not do their work (providing public services)’ (Interview with P2) 
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Historically, giving to public officials or someone with a higher rank or status is encouraged; 
it is considered as showing decency, respect, and obedience to the leader. The behaviour of 
giving to an official is a practice that has been going on for a long time in the form of paying 
tax to the king. Putro (2010) explains that these practices were later copied by the wider soci- 
ety, and continue today. There is a common practice where higher officials will receive more 
amount or more expensive gifts from their subordinates. 


“if the official is holding a party, will the gifts go accordingly?’ (Interview with P3) 


Almost all interviewees stated that gifts can be categorised as bribe if they are based on a 
reciprocation value. Therefore, the broad legal definition of bribery is potentially harming 
social relations within the community, since gifts are potentially criminalised. As a result, 
gifts that were aimed to strengthen social bonds is creating suspiciousness, questioning one’s 
kindness, and it is even stated as a violation of the law. Hence, it can be said that bribery as a 
crime in Indonesia is ambiguous because it reflects a change of the moral value from giving 
sincerely to giving with an expectation of reciprocation. This ambiguity is then intentionally 
taken advantage of by offenders who accept bribery in a form of gifts. 

When people do good deeds selflessly, it is defined as sincere. Therefore, the good deeds 
will count in their moral account. Law enforcers who have a selfless orientation perceive 
their work as the obligation of a servant of the state and will not expect other parties to 
compensate their work and will refuse gifts. On the contrary, good deeds with expectation 
of reciprocation will always put perpetrators in transactional social relations. Public officials 
may define their work as kindness in helping or giving ‘quality services’. However, perpetra- 
tors will feel like they are helping others and credit it to their moral accounts. Afterwards, 
they will feel that they are entitled to receive something for their kindness with bribes. There 
is a conflict of norms, when people in everyday situations do good deeds based on sincerity 
but the legal perspective defines any kind of gifts made with a reciprocation value as a crime. 

A professional law enforcer has an individual primary status in the society. The status 
is embedded as part of their self-identity, for example when member of society calls them 
Mr. Policemen or Ms. Judge. This honourable status gives them the sense that they are moral 
people and have a moral surplus. When alaw enforcer does his job as a public servant, he 
perceives the job as an act of kindness. As a consequence, he considers himself to be a moral 
person with abundant moral surplus, and that gives him the right to commit transgressions. 
Standard operational procedure for public service is not publicly known, so people who are 
accessing public services willing to pay more to public servants who are just doing their job 
accordingly, also known as “86”. 


‘Oh yes... people may feel that they are good that way... profession, certain jobs, that 
conclude public position as a good thing...it is dangerous because it may be a corrup- 
tion point’ (Interview with P4) 


They lost their sense of guilt because, from their perspective, there is no victim. For the 
perpetrators, receiving bribe is a form of respecting someone who wants to do a good deed. 
This transaction commonly happens only once, where the perpetrator and the bribe giver do 
not know each other, so that the element of motive of gratification aimed at the law enforcer 
for committing acts that are against their duty as a state’s servant will not be fulfilled. Fur- 
thermore, the lack of a victim is often interpreted as the lack of an offence. According to 
the interviewee, accepting gifts are corruption if done without any service provided. But, if 
the public servants do their work, it is acceptable to receive money or gifts from community 
member served. 


"So as long as society keep accepting services, corruption will not be seen as an 
unlawful behaviour...’ (Interview with P5) 


Groups tend to protect corrupt perpetrators who bring them profit. There are even many 
violation cases by law enforcers who provide the group with legal assistance, presenting a nar- 
rative that the perpetrators are heroes or victims instead. Support from the groups also shows 
how they interpret rules on violations, so corruption intention cannot be seen in reality. 
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4 DISCUSSION 


A status as law enforcers gave them the feeling that they were moral people and have moral 
surplus accounts. This phenomenon is called counterfactual transgression (Effron et al., 
2012a). When a law enforcer provides public services, he will count the services as a credit 
to his moral account. This explains the opportunities for the perpetrators to double count 
counterfactual transgressions in their moral account (multiple counterfactual transgressions). 
Multiple moral surpluses create a perception by the perpetrators that they do not have to do 
more good deeds, and instead make them even feel like they have the moral licence to commit 
offences (Sachdeva et al., 2009; Khan & Dhar, 2006; Jordan et al., 2011; Effron et al., 2012a). 
The kindness that is followed by committing offences in the same domain is defined as moral 
credential (Effron et al., 2009). Corruption based on reciprocation value, where carrying out 
the function of a law enforcer is counted as a kindness and giving a ‘special service’. There- 
fore, they will feel the right to get rewards from that ‘special service’. 

When law enforcers commit criminal offences, the offences will be seen as obvious in the 
public’s eyes, but they will have doubts in inflicting punishment because of the moral cre- 
dentials in the perpetrators’ track records. This track record in the Indonesian justice system 
becomes something to be considered by judges to lighten the punishment. Corruption in the 
form of bribery is a form of ambiguous violation in Indonesian society. Giving based on the 
selfless values without hoping for anything in return is contrary to the Law of Corruption 
Crime where gift is defined as a crime, because every gift is interpreted as creating indebted- 
ness. Consequently, the definition of gift is heavily dependent on the interpretation of the 
giver and receiver. However, this research shows that gift is interpreted as corruption accord- 
ing to the indebtedness value. 

The effect of moral licensing takes the form of the removal of guilt in the law enforcers, 
which is strengthened by the justification that no victim has been harmed by the offence. In 
huge corruption cases there is support from groups that use the mechanism of Devil Protec- 
tion Effect (DPE) (Stratton, 2007) that worsens the removal of guilt on the perpetrators’ side. 
The situation only opens new opportunity for the perpetrators by the lighter punishment 
from the public. 


5 CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Law enforcement is an honourable profession that leads people in that profession to assume 
a moral surplus that gives them the right to commit an offence without any concern of con- 
demnation by the public for being an immoral person. The readiness to receive bribe and the 
absence of guilt in receiving such among the law enforcers relates to the moral values of doing 
good deeds with indebtedness, a perception of the victim/loss and impact of transgression, 
as well as group support. This study recommends the criminal justice system not to consider 
a perpetrator’s track record as a reason to inflict a more lenient punishment. To understand 
the broader context of moral licensing theory, we suggest conducting a study using different 
methods and in similarly honourable professions such as medicine or teaching. 
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ABSTRACT: Previous research has demonstrated that the presence of observational cues 
increases the tendency of individuals to exhibit altruistic behavior. This research aims to 
explore the probability of relationship between observational cues and a form of such behav- 
ior, namely sustainable consumption, as well as the moderation effect of price on the relation- 
ship. This research employs a between-subject experimental design of 2 (observational cues: 
present vs. absent) x 3 (price: sustainable product > conventional product vs. sustainable 
product < conventional product vs. sustainable product = conventional product) and used 
the measurement of actual buying behavior. The analysis of 182 data collected from under- 
graduate students of Universitas Indonesia indicated that there was no significant effect of 
observational cues on increasing sustainable consumption, #? (1, N = 182) = 2.348, p = 0.125. 
The analysis of a three-way interaction model indicated that there was no significant effect 
on price within the model, 4? (2, N = 182) = 0.11, p = 0.995. An analysis conducted on the 
relationship between price and product yielded significant results, 4? (2, N = 182) = 45.539, 
p=0.001. The results called into question the generalization of effects generated by observa- 
tional cues and highlighted price as an inhibiting factor in sustainable consumption. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The decision made by consumer is an important one because they affect, one way or another, 
the decision made by companies in many regards, such as their means of production, market- 
ing, as well as the goods and services being offered. However, the alarming number of unethi- 
cal practices conducted by companies, evidence from cases of environmental degradations, 
child exploitation, may beg the question of whether consumers are already using the power 
they possess to steer companies to operate in a manner that is more ethical. If only consum- 
ers decide to only purchase goods and services that are sustainable and ethical, companies 
will adjust to those demands and refrain from engaging in unethical practicies. After all, con- 
sumers have the power to decide on what gets produced (Hutt, 1936). Unfortunately, a great 
deal of research has pointed at the existing gap between attitudes towards ethical business 
practices and the act of ethical consumption (Boulstridge & Carrigans, 2000; MacGillivray, 
2000; Carrigan & Attalla, 2001). 

Oftentimes, consumption is only viewed as an economic behavior, namely as a means of 
fulfilling needs (Jackson, 2005). However, there is plenty of literature which offers a moral 
perspective in viewing the behavior (McMurty, 1998; Sayer, 2003). The approach was sensi- 
ble due to the understanding that every consumer behavior has the potential to impact on 
many areas, be it resources, pollution, communities, and ethics (Stern et al. 1997; Young 
et al. 2010); hence, there is an element of value (right or wrong) contained in the behavior. 
Currently, ethical issues in consumer behavior, ranging from product attributes to consumer 
behavior and characteristics, is being studied under the field of consumer ethics, namely a 
form of purchasing behavior exhibited by consumers which involves moral considerations 
by referring to certain moral principles (Vitell & Muncy, 1992). This is a broad concept due 
to the vast number of areas in which ethical concerns could identify, such as environment, 
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community welfare, and product quality. Essentially, the concerns are similar in a sense that 
they are derived from the threat to sustainability, a concept which requires the present gen- 
eration to ensure that their current fulfillment of needs will not compromise the ability of 
the future generation to fulfill theirs. Sustainable consumption falls under the field of con- 
sumer ethics because it has strong ties with issues of environmental preservation and good 
living conditions for humans; thus, it is a behavior which contains values of right or wrong, 
considering the impacts (De Pelsmacker et al., 2005; Carrington, 2010). In addition to the 
urgent need to create a more environmentally-aware society to prevent further environmental 
damage, the sustainable consumption discussed in this research will be narrowed down to the 
one concerning environment. 

The discrepancy between intention and behavior is prevalent in the realm of sustainable 
consumption. Surveys and research have revealed that upon entering the 20th century, there 
is an increasing number of consumers who are concerned with ethical issues in ways of pro- 
duction (Tallontire, Rentsjendorj & Blowfield, 2001; Young et al., 2010). However, those 
concerns are not manifested into the act of purchasing sustainable goods (Folkes & Kamin, 
1999; Boulstridge & Carrigans, 2000; Carrigan & Attalla, 2001). 

Considering the positive impacts of engaging in sustainable consumption, namely con- 
tributing to the environmental preservation, and the fact that consumers actually have the 
intention to buy sustainable goods, we should be seeing a high number of sustainable goods 
circulating and being purchased. However, the existing attitude-behavior gap indicates that 
there might be something more which needs to be explored in terms of the challenges or 
moral dilemma that individuals are facing when faced with options of goods. The idea of 
purchasing behavior is a behavior which requires moral consideration is in line with the view 
of Burke and Milberg (1993). Individuals are exposed to the dilemma of whether they were 
to care about the consequences which takes place in public realm due to the consumption 
that they are doing in their private sphere (Webster, 1975). As a consequence, they will recon- 
sider the essence and impacts of their purchasing behavior, for example, whether purchasing 
unsustainable goods implies that they are supporting unethical business practices of a par- 
ticular company. 

Therefore, the question that follows is in regard to how to ensure that individuals act, 
or, in this case, purchase morally. Research on morality has provided insights regarding the 
underlying mechanism which enables individuals to exhibit morally desirable behaviors. 
One of the most notable ones was produced through the research carried out by Duval and 
Wicklund (1973) which identified the existence of objective self-awareness, namely the ability 
of individuals to alter their behavior to be in accordance with certain moral standards when 
they exert inwards attention. The theory posits that by being aware of the existing moral 
standards, imposed on them by external or internal elements, individuals will be aware of 
the discrepancy between their behavior and a moral standard that they should be subjecting 
themselves to. It further lends the legitimacy that an internal conflict (moral dilemma) may 
take place before an individual decides to exhibit a behavior and that by altering certain ele- 
ments, individuals will behave in a manner that is morally desirable. Research has identified 
several factors which can activate an individual’s objective self-awareness, namely setting up 
mirrors or audience in front of a subject (Scheier, Fenigstein & Buss, 1974; Froming, Walker & 
Lopyan, 1981). Recently, observational cues have been added to the array of stimulus which 
can activate objective self-awareness and lead to the exhibition of morally desirable behavior 
(Pfattheicher & Keller, 2015). Observational cues are stimuli, oftentimes visual ones, which 
form a perception upon an individual that he or she is under observation. 

The relationship between ethical behavior and observational cues has been probed many 
times before, in both laboratory and field contexts (Bateson, Nettle & Roberts, 2006; Haley & 
Fessler, 2005; Pfattheicher & Keller, 2015), and has yielded confirmatory results, namely the 
presence of observational cues increases an individual’s tendency to exhibit ethical behavior. 
Previous research operated observational cues with images of human eyes and created the 
perception of being observed or watched. Such perception resulted in a moral standard that 
an individual perceives to be expected upon him by others, and thus he projects into himself. 
It can be concluded that objective self-awareness manages to be activated in a context where 
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observational cues or eye images are present due to the strong indication emanated by such 
stimuli that attention is being directed to an individual (Haley & Fessler, 2005). 

Another form of underlying mechanism related to the exhibition of ethical behavior in the 
presence of observational cues is one that is attached to humans throughout its evolution, 
namely reputation management. This is a mechanism which causes an individual to project a 
positive image when he is around other individuals by aligning himself with values or moral 
standards which he presumes to be owned by others (Bateson et al., 2006). Such alignment 
is carried out in order to make sure that he will be able to interact with other members in his 
group which will ensure his survivability. Interestingly, the previously elaborated research on 
observational cues indicates that this mechanism is so inherent and automatic that humans 
continue to behave in a morally desirable manner even when no actual humans are present to 
observe their behavior; such perception is manipulated simply by using eye images. The effect 
which takes place due to this mechanism in conditions where observational cues are present 
is referred to as watching-eyes effect. 

The challenges faced by individuals in resolving their moral dilemma with morally 
desirable behavior have been identified in a great deal of research which examines the 
discrepancy between attitude and behavior of sustainable consumption. Price attribute 
(Vantomme & Geuens, 2006; Carter, 2014) has been identified as the main factor which 
inhibits individuals from purchasing sustainable products. Understanding that technolo- 
gies and practices used to create sustainable products are relatively new and are low in 
availability in contrast to that of conventional products, the price of such goods become 
expensive. Taking it into Indonesian context, we posit that consumers are yet to be able 
to bear premium cost of such goods considering their currently low purchasing capacity. 
Therefore, it can be concluded that high price implies more sacrifice to be made by indi- 
viduals to fulfill their needs. 

We postulated that there is a relationship between observational cues and sustainable con- 
sumption due to the moral consideration that individuals need to undergo prior to choosing 
to buy sustainable products. Observational cues are posited as effective stimuli which will 
enable an individual to solve his moral dilemma with morally desirable behavior, in this case, 
to purchase sustainable products. 


Hypothesis 1: presence of observational cues will lead to sustainable consumption 


Understanding that price is an attribute that is highly considered by individuals prior to 
a purchase, we posited that price will weaken the effect of observational cues upon sustain- 
able consumption. The objection of consumers to purchase expensive products lead to our 
assumption that even in a condition where observational cues are present, most consumers 
will still choose cheaper goods, irrespective of the ethicality of its means of production. 


Hypothesis 2: price negatively moderates the positive relationship between observational 
cues and sustainable consumption. 


2 RESEARCH METHOD 


2.1 Participants 


182 undergraduate students of Universitas Indonesia were recruited via online prior to 
their participation in the research. Their ages ranged from 17 to 25 years old (M = 19.77; 
SD = 1.355). In parts, we viewed that this sampling could account for the current lack of liter- 
ature which investigates the ethical consumption behavior exhibited by young adults (Vitell & 
Muncy, 2005; Maggioni, Montagnini & Sebastiani, 2013) as a group which also makes up a 
large portion of market. 


2.2 Procedure 


The experiment was set up as a market survey conducted by a fictional student-run shop 
and was carried out using a laptop, on which the pictures and prices of goods and services 
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4% Produk mana yang akan Anda pilih?* 


Figure 1. Condition presented in Group 1. 


were displayed. The eye image employed in this research was selected by means of expert 
judgment in order to come up with one which could evoke anxiety, in accordance with the 
ones used in previous research involving observational cues (Nettle, Nott & Bateson, 2012). 
In controlled conditions, we used the image of the logo of Universitas Indonesia, mean- 
while, image of a pair of eyes is used in experiment conditions. On each condition, the 
image is located on the top-righthand corner of the monitor. The products utilized in 
this research were pens, bottled water, ride-sharing transportation, tissue paper, and paper 
because of its constant use and proximity to the daily activities of undergraduate students. 
For each product, we offered two different brands from which the participants can choose. 
The manipulation was conducted on the paper products, which differed in their means of 
production (indicated by the presence of eco-friendly logo on one brand, and the absence 
of the same logo on the other) and specific sets of price. Meanwhile, the other products 
were still offered as a means to prevent response bias. Sustainable consumption, as the 
dependent variable, would be measured by the participants’ choice of goods which could 
be viewed by looking at which picture of item that they clicked. Participants were divided 
into 6 different groups, and we allowed them to choose a piece of paper, on which a number 
was written, from a bowl as a means of random assignment. Each participant was then 
given a shopping coupon and instructed to spend it on a number of goods and services 
already prepared by researchers. Group 1-3 were put in the condition where observational 
cues were present, meanwhile group 4-6 where observational were absent. Another varia- 
tion lay on price, in which participants of group | and 4 were put in the condition where 
the price of sustainable products was higher than conventional products, group 2 and 5 
where the price of sustainable product was lower than conventional products, finally group 
3 and 6 where the prices of both sustainable and conventional products were equal. Upon 
completion, participants were asked to undertake a manipulation check, debriefed, then 
given financial rewards. 


3 RESULTS 


Majority of participants across two conditions chose eco-friendly product (83.6%). Results 
of the chi-square analysis, as displayed in Table 1, provide confirmation that there is no 
significant difference between groups where observational cues are present and where obser- 
vational cues are absent (4? (1, N = 182) = 2.348, p = 0.125). 

Based on loglinear analysis, we found no significant results on the model if the 
three-way interaction between observational cues, price, and product was eliminated 
GC (2, N = 182) = 3.410, p = 0.182). This finding indicates that no interaction exists between 
the three variables. The analysis of the main effect of each independent variable in the 
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research using partial chi square provided additional confirmation that prices do not have 
an effect on the three-way interaction model of observational cues, price, and product 
(x7 (2, N = 182) = 0.11, p = 0.995. As a consequence, this provides statistical rejection of the 
second hypothesis because prices are not proven to weaken the relationship between observa- 
tional cues and sustainable consumption. Results are displayed in Table 2 and Table 3. 

In reference to the previous finding, we have identified the existence of a significant model 
of interaction between price and product. Hence we conducted an independent analysis on 
the relationship between price and product. The Chi square analysis indicates that there is a 
significant relationship between price and sustainable consumption (x? (2, N = 182) = 45.539, 
p=0.001). Results are displayed in Table 4. 


Table 1. Chi-square analysis of two major groups. 


Sustainable product Conventional product 
Condition n % N % 
OC Present 79 43.41 11 6.04 
OC Absent 73 40.11 19 10.44 


*OC = Observational Cues. 


Table 2. Parameter estimates, value, and goodness-of-fit index. 


Effect A Zz p 
OC x Product x Price —0.104 —0.351 0.726 
0.199 0.976 0.329 
OC x Product —0.315 —1.660 0.097 
OC x Price 0.115 0.388 0.698 
—0.238 —1.167 0.243 
Product x Price 0.493 1.668 0.095 
—0.995 —4.880 < 0.001 
OC 0.271 1.425 0.154 
Product 1.143 6.015 < 0.001 
Price —0.333 —1.127 0.260 
0.658 3.228 < 0.001 
Table 3. Summary of hierarchical deletion steps. 
Steps Model Df % p Eliminated variables Adf Ay2 Ap 
1 (OC xH)(OCxP)(HxP) 2 3.410 0.182 OCxH 2 0.80 0.209 
2 (OC x P) (H x P) 4 4.110 0.391 OCxP 1 2.374 0.129 
3 (H x P) (OC) 5 6.484 0.262 OC 1 4.11 0.107 
4 (H x P) 6 6.506 0.369 HxP 2 38.048 <0.001 


Table 4. Chi square analysis. 


Sustainable Product (SP) Conventional Product (CP) 
Condition n % N % 
Price of SP > CP 35 19.23 26 14.29 
Price of SP < CP 58 31.87 2 1.1 
Price of SP = CP 59 32.41 2 1.1 
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4 DISCUSSION 


The rejection of the generalization of the watching-eyes effect demonstrated in this research 
provides support to previous research which also denies the existence of the watching-eyes 
effect (Fehr & Schneider, 2010; Lamba & Mace, 2010; Antonetti, 2012). Despite the fact that 
a slightly higher number of participants chose conventional products in conditions where 
observational cues were absent, majority of the participants chose the sustainable products 
across all of the conditions. The finding granted support to the existence of strong reciproc- 
ity, namely a condition in which individuals behave cooperatively or altruistically despite: 
1) the existing opportunity to cheat, 2) no apparent benefits of demonstrating such behavior 
(Fehr 2003). In addition, strong reciprocity postulates that individuals are willing to sacrifice 
in order to give credits to fair behaviors and, conversely, punish unfair behaviors. This is 
oppositional to the underlying assumption of the watching-eyes effect, namely that humans 
focus on themselves and are prone to unethical behaviors to meet their needs. The finding 
reveals that individuals do not need additional input of information to alter their behav- 
ior into one that is more ethical because they are inherently ethical. This finding also sup- 
ports previous research regarding the existence of strong reciprocity in Indonesian samples 
(Cameron et al., 1999, 2009). 

An alternative explanation to this finding might derive from the fact that students are used 
as a sample in this research. Similar to Cameron’s research (1999), which also used student 
participants, and eventually found proof of strong reciprocity, the idealistic nature and more 
knowledge on ethical issues that they posses, might account for the results. Knowledge is 
predicted as a factor based on the responses elicited during manipulation check concerning 
the environmental knowledge that students possessed. In addition to that, the characteristic 
of Indonesian people might also contribute to the results; that is Indonesians tend to behave 
collectively, something which is in stark contrast to Western people (Triandis et al., 1986). 
As a result, Indonesians tend to abide by a collective norm, namely alturism, and internalize 
such norm as personal value (Hofstede, 2015). 

Price did not significantly contribute to the three-way interaction model of the variables 
probed in this research. However, an analysis of relationship between price and sustainable 
consumption yielded significant a result; the higher the price of the product, the lesser par- 
ticipants will choose that particular product. This is in line with previous research concerning 
price, namely that higher price will deter consumers from purchasing sustainable goods. 

This research managed to contain the threat of social desirability by employing the meas- 
urement of actual buying behavior. This measurement is considered able to bridge the gap 
of intention behavior which is prevalent in surveys or self-report instruments; thus, is more 
reflective of the actual behavior of population. Another important note for future research 
on observational cues is in regard to the salience of the investigated stimulus. In this research, 
nearly half of the participants in the experiment group claimed that they were not aware of 
the existence of the eye image. This research is in line with previous research which used all of 
the data collected despite the awareness of observational cues. We have not made any analysis 
in the light of such discovery; therefore, we suggest future research probes on the different 
awareness concerning the cues to further illuminate the implicit mechanism which might 
take place in participants who are unaware of the observational cues, yet choose to purchase 
sustainable products. Future research can also benefit from exploring many other dependent 
variables in relation to observational cues and different samples (based on occupations, levels 
of education, geographical location) from the population of developing countries, especially 
considering the scarce amount of literature on observational cues being tested in developing 
countries. 

Practical considerations which may be derived from the findings of this research could 
be beneficial to improve the strategy of marketting sustainable products. Understanding 
that individuals already have the inclination to exhibit sustainable consumption, those 
stakeholders could do more by eliminating price barriers which might inhibit the behavior. 
For example, government could provide subsidy for sustainable production and limit the 
power of conventional companies who might already have the benefit of economies of 
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scale. Dissemination of information concerning sustainable products to increase knowledge 
could also be improved in order to create and strengthen the norm that buying sustainable 
goods is desirable. Considering that currently certification of sustainable goods is issued 
on a voluntary basis, government would also benefit from increasing the exposure of such 
products by creating a mandatory certification of products, so that people will be more 
aware of the existence of sustainable products and able to distinguish sustainable and con- 
ventional products. 
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ABSTRACT: Terrorism is an act aimed at achieving a desired end. Terrorist supporters 
may justify terrorism as a moral act with certain goals, such as defending their religion. Here, 
we propose that a preference for consequentialist morality (a moral tendency to prioritise 
consequences) predicts support for terrorism. A total of 453 Indonesian Muslims partici- 
pated in the survey. It was found that a higher adherence to consequentialist moral process- 
ing is positively associated with support for Islamic terrorists. This relationship is stronger in 
those affiliated with religious organisations. The discussion focuses on how consequentialist 
moral thinking is associated with terrorism support and how religious organisations may 
shape support for terrorism. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


“The end justifies the means —Niccolo Machiavelli 

Often, radical groups find terrorism to be a reasonable choice to draw greater public sup- 
port. By engaging in terrorist acts, radical groups attain much greater impact, such as gaining 
publicity, weakening targeted governments, inducing sympathy, and inspiring followers, as 
well as spreading public fear. In this case, terrorism is an instrument or tool used to reach cer- 
tain goals. Not only is it a useful means by which to achieve, but it is also quite efficient. The 
acts of terror can often be designed or planned with minimal time and monetary resources. 
Terrorism is comparatively pragmatic in this sense (Crenshaw, 1981). Thus, terrorist sup- 
porters may justify terrorism simply because it is a powerful and efficient tool to achieve 
a desired end, such as defending their religion or gaining political influence (Kruglanski & 
Fishman, 2006). While a considerable amount of research has been done to explain the psy- 
chological factors of why people support or conduct terrorist acts (Silke, 2008; Horgan, 2008; 
Kruglanski & Fishman, 2009), only a handful of research explains terrorism in the sense of 
a pragmatic means to achieve a desired end. 

If it is true that terrorism is an act seen as a path towards achieving greater good, one might 
assume that certain moral justification processes may play a role in this matter. According to 
Albert Bandura’s moral disengagement theory, people do not ordinarily support or engage in 
violent or immoral behaviour until they justify it as worthy or purposeful (Bandura, 1999). 
These justifications lead individuals to view themselves as moral agents and they will be 
disengaged with any moral responsibilities held. Consequently, victims of violent conduct 
become dehumanised. It should also be noted that certain individuals may be more likely to 
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be predisposed to the tendency towards the moral disengagement process compared to others 
(Bandura, 1999). 

In this study, we argue that individuals tend to support terrorism not only when they can 
justify it as a moral act, but also when this justification of terrorism is supported with a moral 
belief that endorses ‘the realisation of the desired end’. Here, the support for terrorism might 
be linked more with a certain moral processing, namely consequentialist moral processing, in 
which individuals focus on the consequences of their decisions (Greene, 2013). As Kruglanski 
and Fishman (2006) have noted, terrorism is more of a ‘tool’ to achieve political gains than 
an ideologically derived act. With this in mind, terrorism might be seen as a way to achieve 
certain goals such as defending an individual’s own religion or gaining political power. Rather 
than observing religious rules or sacred texts, these individuals view terrorism positively sim- 
ply because it may help to achieve their own or their group’s interests. Those who prefer 
consequentialist moral processing tend to make decisions in this way. Our present study aims 
to answer the question: Is support for terrorism more associated with consequentialist moral 
processing than deontological moral processing? 


1.1 Support for terrorism 


Due to the fact that terrorism is defined as symbolic violence used to attain political and 
social influence (Kruglanski & Fishman, 2009), we define support for terrorism as the posi- 
tive attitudes towards symbolic violence used to attain the aforementioned goals. Attempts 
to explain terrorism within individuals and their demographic backgrounds have been fairly 
inconsistent. Those who have positive attitudes towards terrorism do not come from one spe- 
cific gender, educational or social-economic status (Sageman, 2005). Some religious ideolo- 
gies, such as the Salafi, have been accused of promoting violence when only small minorities 
support terrorism in the name of religion (Silke, 2008). Any attempt to explain support for 
terrorism based solely on ideology will not lead to a satisfactory outcome. 

In general, social and political influence may play quite an important role. Individuals 
who are socially marginalised, isolated, and discriminated against often exhibit greater sup- 
port for extremism (Sageman, 2005; O’Leary, 2007). Additionally, individuals who perceive 
themselves to be treated unfairly by the out-groups tend to have stronger support for terror- 
ism (Silke, 2008) and a higher degree of intergroup violence (Schaafsma & Williams, 2012). 
In other words, perceived disadvantage derived from intergroup relations often manifests 
in the social and political conditions. This is most evident in the Middle East where suicide 
bombings are regarded as important tools to achieve political gains (Kruglanski et al., 2013). 
However, it is doubtful that these socio-political dynamics will happen in a context where 
there are fewer political or religious conflicts, such as Indonesia. 

It has also been presumed that terrorism is linked with certain cognitive factors. Among 
these are fundamental attribution error, cognitive closure (close-mindedness), need for cogni- 
tion, and cognitive complexity (Kruglanski & Fishman, 2006). It has also been considered 
that certain moral styles may play a part in the act of terrorism. According to Kruglanski 
and Fishman (2006), terrorists and their supporters may feel morally justified because the 
achieved consequences justify the act of terrorism itself. To our knowledge, no studies 
have empirically examined the relationship between different moral styles and support for 
terrorism. 


12 Moral processing style and support for terrorism 


In his theory on moral decision making, Joshua Greene differentiates between consequen- 
tialist morality and deontological morality (Greene, 2013). These two moral paradigms 
were inspired by a long standing philosophical discourse. Consequentialist morality places 
an emphasis on moral decisions with regard to their consequences for the many rather than 
the few. For example, in the infamous trolley dilemma game, killing one person to save 
five people is considered the best decision. In contrast, deontological morality places an 
emphasis on doing what is right according to rules and imperatives. In the trolley dilemma, 
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deontologists strongly disagree with killing one person to save many (Young et al., 2013). 
The specific rule here is never to kill people. Thus, deontological morality is more resistant 
to relativism as it tend to apply universal rules in every situation. Although these two moral 
approaches might be used interchangeably, there is a stable preference in each individual 
(Lombrozo, 2009). The stable preference that favours consequences over rules is called 
consequentialist moral processing, whereas the opposite preference is called deontological 
moral processing. 

Previous works have attempted to find an association between the moral processing 
style and variables such as religiosity, religious fundamentalism, and political conservatism. 
Despite the absence of correlations among religiosity and the two moral processing styles 
(Hauser et al., 2007), Young et al. (2013) have found that individuals with a higher degree 
of religious fundamentalism and political conservatism tend to exhibit a greater preference 
towards deontological moral processing. Adherence to rules is indicative of a higher degree 
of reliance on the divine and sacred texts or God’s commandments. Thus, one can expect 
that religious-related attitudes such as towards support for terrorism may be explained by the 
same moral processing. 

Terrorism itself may not be ideologically seen as a derived activity but rather as a ‘tool’ 
to achieve certain goals, such as attaining political power or defending a religion from its 
enemies (Kruglanski & Fishman, 2006). Moreover, disadvantageous social and political con- 
ditions are of paramount importance in shaping positive attitudes towards terrorism (Silke, 
2008). Keeping this in mind, one can expect people who are supportive of terrorism as a 
means to achieve their desired political consequences would have a certain degree of conse- 
quentialist moral processing. In other words, support for terrorism may be positively associ- 
ated with a stronger preference towards consequentialist moral processing. 


1.3 Involvement in religious organisations and support for terrorism 


Group dynamics are essential in shaping more positive attitudes towards terrorism. For 
example, individuals gradually internalise the ideologies of their fellow group members 
(Silke, 2008). For an individual, the groups to which they belong are the providers that 
grant personal significance (Kruglanski et al., 2013) and self-esteem (Pyszczynski et al., 
2002, 2006). In other words, groups give individuals the sense that their life has a certain 
meaning. Individuals who join, and identify themselves as members of, certain groups tend 
to be more supportive of the group’s ideologies. A study by Pyszczynski et al. (2006) con- 
firms this notion. They found that Muslim students who are reminded of death (the condi- 
tion of insignificance) tend to show more positive attitudes towards their fellow Muslim 
students in the same college who support terrorism. Therefore, we argue that there will be 
a high degree of support for terrorism among individuals who join or are involved in reli- 
gious organisations. While support for terrorism itself can be predicted using consequen- 
tialist moral processing as an indicator, we can find more profound effects on those who are 
involved in religious organisations. 


1.4 Current study 


We have argued that terrorism may be seen more as a tool than as a meaningful religious 
activity for its supporters. For them, terrorism is perceived to be an activity that aims to 
protect religion from its enemies or to achieve political power. Those who support terrorism 
may be influenced more by consequentialist moral processing than by deontological moral 
processing. Thus, we hypothesised (Hypothesis 1) that the increase in support for terror- 
ism by means of defending religion from its enemies (dependent variable) can be predicted 
from by a preference towards consequentialist moral processing (independent variable). The 
effect should be stronger for those who are involved in religious organisations (Hypothesis 2). 
Previous studies have linked morality with political ideologies, religiosity, and religious fun- 
damentalism. But to date we have not found empirical data linking moral processing with 
attitudes towards terrorism. 
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2 METHOD 


To test our hypotheses, we conducted an online survey along with an in-person survey. We 
provided two power banks and eight prepaid mobile phones with a credit of IDR 50,000. 
Before the survey, all participants were told that at the end of the study, ten participants will 
win either one power bank or one prepaid mobile credit in a lucky draw. Only Indonesian 
people are allowed to participate. After informed consents were given, the participants who 
were willing to take part in the survey completed a series of questionnaires. All participants 
could ask about the purpose of the study via the email contact provided by researchers. 


2.1 Participants 


The survey was completed by 552 Indonesian participants: 332 females (60.1%), 220 males 
(39.9%), mean age = 28.28 (Standard Deviation (SD) = 9.74). More than 80% of participants 
were Muslims (453), followed by Protestants (44), Catholics (21), Buddhists (14), and Hindus (7). 
Thirteen participants were not affiliated with any of these religions, while one participant did 
not state their religious affiliation. Due to the multicultural nature of Indonesia, we have also 
taken into account ethnic diversity. Of these participants, a majority of 48.9% (270) were of 
Javanese descent. Other ethnicities consisted of 56 (10.1%) Sundanese, 33 (6.0%) Betawinese, 
29 (5.3%) Chinese Indonesian, 29 (5.3%) mixed ethnicity, 24 (4.3%) Bataknese, 23 (4.2%) 
Minangnese, 11 (2.0%) Malay, and 10 (1.8%) Buginese. The rest of the participants (51 or 
9.2%) were descendants of other ethnic groups, while 16 participants (2.9%) did not state 
their ethnicity. Overall, the proportion of participants was in line with the wider Indonesian 
population, in terms of those of Javanese descent being the ethnic majority (Na’im & 
Syaputra, 2010) and Islam being the religion followed by most people (see 2010 census data 
by Badan Pusat Statistik Indonesia). For the purpose of this study, we analysed only the 
Muslim participants: total = 453; female = 274; mean age = 28.51 (SD = 9.78). Among these 
Muslim participants, 77 stated that they had religious involvements while one participant did 
not state whether they were involved in any religious organisations. 


2.2 Materials 


All the questionnaires were administered in Indonesian language. We conducted back- 
translations of all the questionnaires in order to fulfil the requirements for cross-cultural 
adaptation (Beaton et al., 2000). The actual questionnaires were administered as a series of 
many scales measuring different variables. For the purpose of this study, we focused only on 
three variables: moral processing style, support for terrorism, and religious involvement. 

Moral processing style was measured with the four items adapted from Young et al. (2013). 
Every item contained one scenario, and participants rated their agreements on a Likert scale 
(1 for Strongly inappropriate, to 7 for Strongly appropriate). A higher score indicates a 
stronger preference towards consequentialist moral processing. The reliability of the scale is 
quite satisfactory (ot = 0.83). One of the item samples was: 

A runaway trolley is heading down the tracks towards five workmen who will be killed if the 
trolley proceeds on its present course. You are on a footbridge over the tracks, in between the 
approaching trolley and the five workmen. Next to you on this footbridge is a stranger who hap- 
pens to be very large. The only way to save the lives of the five workmen is to push this stranger 
off the bridge and onto the tracks below where his large body will stop the trolley. The stranger 
will die if you do this, but the five workmen will be saved. Is it appropriate for you to push the 
stranger on to the tracks in order to save the five workmen?’ 

Support for terrorism was measured by a single item adapted from Cherney and Povey 
(2013). The item is a question about how likely it is that someone will support a violent act in 
order to protect Islam. More specifically, the item is: 

‘Some people think that suicide bombing and other forms of violence against civilian tar- 
gets are justified in order to defend Islam from its enemies. Other people believe that, no mat- 
ter what the reason, this kind of violence is never justified. Do you personally feel that this 
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Table 1. Summary of the regression analysis of support for terrorism as a dependent variable and 
consequentialist moral processing as a predictor. 


Conditions B Std. Error Beta T R? F 

All participants 0.02* 0.01 0.09 1.97 0.01 3.86* 

Participants involved in 0.04* 0.02 0.23 2.01 0.05 4.03* 
religious organisations 

Participants not involved in 0.01 0.01 0.07 1.34 0.01 1.79 


religious organisations 


Note: *p 0.05 at one-tailed hypothesis. 


kind of violence is often justified to defend Islam, sometimes justified, rarely justified or never 
justified? 

Participants responded to this question using the Likert scale (1 for ‘It can never be jus- 
tified’, to 4 for ‘It can often be justified’). A higher score indicates stronger support for 
terrorism. 

Religious involvement was measured by a demographic question asking whether they were 
affiliated with any religious organisations at the time. The specific question is: ‘Are you cur- 
rently involved in any religious organisation? The participants responded with either a ‘yes’ 
or ‘no’ dichotomous response. After that, they were asked the names of any organisations 
they were a part of. This question served as a control of whether they were actually in the 
organisation. 


3 RESULTS 


Of all the participants, the majority (62%) stated that terrorism can never be justified to 
defend their religion. The mean score for the four-item moral processing style was 13.22 
(SD = 6.22), while the mean score for the terrorism-support item was 1.75 (SD = 1.16). 
Zero-order correlation analysis resulted in a positive correlation between scores for moral 
processing and terrorism support (r = 0.09, p < 0.05) and in an even higher positive correla- 
tion between scores for moral processing and terrorism support in those who are involved 
in religious organisations (N = 77, r = 0.23, p < 0.05). Consistently, we also found a weaker 
correlation between the two variables in those who are not involved in any religious organisa- 
tions (N = 375, r = 0.07, p > 0.05). The more the individuals support terrorism, the stronger 
the degree of preference they have towards consequentialist moral processing. The result is 
stronger for those who are currently in religious organisations. 

Results from the regression analysis confirm our one-tailed hypothesis. With terrorism 
support as a dependent variable, we found that a preference for consequentialist moral 
processing significantly predicts support for terrorism (B = 0.02, p < 0.05) and explains a 
significant proportion of the variance in support for terrorism scores (see Table 1). Consist- 
ent with our second hypothesis, a preference for consequentialist moral processing signifi- 
cantly predicts support for terrorism among those who are involved in religious organisations 
(B=0.04, p < 0.05). A significant proportion of the variance in support for terrorism can also 
be explained with consequentialist moral processing (see Table 1) of those joining religious 
organisations. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The results suggest that how individuals process the moral dilemma predicts the degree of 
support for terrorism. Although religion is often associated with rule adherence in process- 
ing moral problems (Young et al., 2013; Hauser et al., 2007), the data shows an opposite 
trend where terrorism supporters tend to prefer a consequence-based approach to processing 
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moral problems. This supports our first hypothesis in which terrorism is perceived more as 
tool than as meaningful ideological rule by its supporters. The data also supports the second 
hypothesis. We found a greater effect on those who are involved in religious organisations. 
This is consistent with the finding that group dynamics play an important process in shaping 
individuals’ attitudes and support. 

The findings are consistent with the assertions of Kruglanski and Fishman (2006) about 
terrorists and their supporters exerting ‘the end justifies the means’ morality. On the con- 
trary, this data casts doubts on the claim that rules from ideologies adhered to by funda- 
mentalists become the sole factor that shapes their supports for terrorism (Allen, 2009; 
Saroglou et al., 2009). Even though this data offers new stepping stones in understand- 
ing the relationship between morality and terrorism, it is far from comprehensive. Future 
research should also consider the role of religious fundamentalism in the dynamics of 
moral processing and support for terrorism. The research by Young et al. (2013) employed 
US Christian fundamentalists as its participants. It may shed new information if future 
research investigates the role of religious fundamentalism in those with different religious 
identities. 

An act of terror is derived from a moral justification (Bandura, 1999) aimed at achieving 
political ends. We found that a preference for consequentialist moral thinking is helpful to 
predict the degree to which people think terrorism should be justified. With this in mind, 
those who tend to process the moral dilemma in the consequentialist way may be prone to 
supporting violence when it can be justified. Although our self-reported data positively con- 
firms the hypotheses, we should note that the findings are predictive at best and contain no 
cause-and-effect relationship. Thus, one should be careful not to interpret consequentialist 
moral processing as the factor that causally affects support for terrorism. Future research 
should determine the exact relationship between the two variables. 

Consequentialist morality itself has been viewed as beneficial for human coopera- 
tion and presumed to be superior to deontological morality (Greene, 2013). The find- 
ings reject this assertion that those who approach moral problems with consequentialist 
processing may justify violence in order to achieve the desired end. This indicates the 
dark side of consequentialist moral processing acting as a factor that may make indi- 
viduals vulnerable to violence justification. The data from this study further supports the 
notion that Islam may not always go hand-in-hand with terrorism. Rather, the key point 
is how individuals process the moral dilemma inside their head. Note that the majority 
of Muslim participants do not support terrorism (62% stated that they would not sup- 
port terrorism even if it is used to defend their religion). Thus, certain justifications are 
needed for Muslims to support terrorism. These justifications are enhanced by conse- 
quentialist moral processing. 

The present study also highlights the role of groups in the relationship between moral 
processing and terrorism support. For those who belong to religious organisations, we found 
an even stronger correlation (r = 0.23) compared to those who are not affiliated to any reli- 
gious organisations (r = 0.07) and all participants combined (r = 0.09). Following this result, 
group dynamics seem to be the key factor that enhances the strength of relationship between 
consequentialist moral processing and support for terrorism. Consistent with the previous 
assertion, people in religious groups tend to gradually adopt the existing beliefs or ideolo- 
gies of the other group members. It is in prospect for future researchers to examine further 
what factors in groups may strengthen this relationship. Research on group identification 
(Pyszczynski et al., 2006) and quest for significance (Kruglanski et al., 2013) may lead to the 
desired answer. 

Finally, future studies should also address the technical limitations in our study. One pos- 
sible limitation could be the online survey that we administered. Even though it was efficient, 
we could not control how the participants filled in the questionnaires. Additionally, when 
we administered the in-person surveys, several participants reported difficulty in reading the 
statements, especially those with low educational backgrounds. Further research should con- 
sider the language barrier faced by those with lower levels of education. 
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5 CONCLUSION 


Present study hypothesise that support for terrorism can be predicted by the degree of conse- 
quentialist moral processing. This relationship becomes stronger in those who join religious 
organisations. This study may shed light upon individuals who are more likely to support 
terrorism. However, future research is certainly needed in order to establish this claim. 
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ABSTRACT: Latest research shows that belief in conspiracy theories as an ideological trait 
is manifested in both the Need For Closure (NFC) and religious fundamentalism. There are 
some indications that the need for closure and religious fundamentalism interact in predict- 
ing certain ideological traits. This research aims to explore the interaction between NFC and 
fundamentalism in predicting one’s belief in conspiracy theories. By gathering data from 
211 participants, the results show that NFC can predict the extent of people’s belief in con- 
spiracy theory but only in control of information conspiracy theme, a conspiracy notion that 
says there is a scheme to conceal important information from public. There is no interaction 
between NFC and fundamentalism in predicting belief in conspiracy theories. The findings 
of this research theoretically contribute to the role of NFC in the manifestation of cognitive 
traits. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


While there are various conceptualisations of simple thinking for making sense of the world, 
there is a specific concept for the belief that there are unknown entities that control world 
events, known as conspiracy theories (Januszewski & Koetting, 1998). Moreover, conspir- 
acy beliefs seem to serve political purposes, such as protecting one’s own social identity. In 
Western countries, individuals on the far right or far left of the political spectrum are prone 
to believe in conspiracy theories (Van Prooijen, 2015), as well as having the conviction that a 
simple solution is capable of solving complex political problems. Whereas in the Arab region, 
ideological inchoateness and the aimlessness of the society have made conspiracy theories a 
common popular explanation of many phenomena (Gray, 2011) where people are predis- 
posed to blame Western countries for many misfortunes occurring in their home countries 
(Gray, 2010). 

Meanwhile in Indonesia, conspiracy theories exist mainly in notorious issues that are 
related to Islam, such as the accusation that presidential candidate Joko Widodo was backed 
by Western countries, allied himself with the Vatican, was of Chinese descent, and thus was 
believed to have some sort of plan for exploiting Indonesia’s natural resources and people 
to serve those particular parties suspected as behind him (Halim, 2014). Another conspiracy 
narrative became widespread when it was suggested that a famous mobile game, Pokemon 
GO, had a hidden agenda to glorify Jews and secretly derogate Islam (Romdlon, 2016); it was 
suggested that some characters in the game were named with an ancient language that meant 
‘Tam a Jew’. The particular narratives of conspiracy theories in Indonesian Muslim society 
resembled global phenomena, it can be seen on the suspicion towards outgroup which states 
a political standing in conspiracy theory (Van Prooijen, 2015), and the theories are also used 
as a simplified attempt to comprehend ambiguous situation (Gray, 2011). 

Research on conspiracy beliefs has not yet reached a unified conclusion, since there are 
various conspiracies and numerous societies that uniquely believe in certain kinds of conspir- 
acy. Nevertheless, most researchers agree that a belief in conspiracy theories be considered 
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as individual differences in which some people are less prone to it and some people are more 
likely to subscribe to it (Goertzel, 1994; Swami et al., 2011; Brotherton et al., 2013). It has 
been suggested that the belief derives from a limitation in thinking processes (Drinkwater 
et al., 2012; Landau et al., 2015). Furthermore, most findings on the topic show that con- 
spiracy theories predominantly have polarised political standpoints, which are expressed by 
suspicion or disbelief of other groups (Bessi et al., 2015; Van Prooijen, 2015). 

Regarding the cognitive antecedents of belief in conspiracy theories, an individual’s need 
for closure to make sense of the world (Webster & Kruglanski, 1994) has been found to be 
linked to a belief in conspiracy theories (Landau et al., 2015), and there is a link between 
religious fundamentalism and the need for cognitive closure in predicting prejudice towards 
an outgroup (Brandt & Reyna, 2010). However, despite the fact that religion and fundamen- 
talism are frequently associated with conspiracy thinking in political studies (Al-Azm, 2011; 
Gray, 2011), there has not yet been any psychological investigation that addresses fundamen- 
talism as one of the contributing factors in conspiracy beliefs. With reference to Brandt and 
Reyna’s (2010) findings, this research aims to investigate the interaction between the need for 
closure and religious fundamentalism in predicting conspiracy beliefs. 


1.1 Need for closure and conspiracy beliefs 


Belief in conspiracy theories was previously discussed as an alarming issue in political stud- 
ies that started at the beginning of the information era when people around the world could 
access information and discuss the content openly in public (Januszewski & Poetting, 1998). 
With reference to a specific region, conspiracy theories became a popular explanation for 
political occurrences in Arab society when the region experienced series of foreign interven- 
tions. Moreover, conspiracy theories in this region are also used as instruments to mobilise 
the masses in order to fight certain political opponents (Gray, 2010; Gray, 2011). 

An early discovery in psychological discussion by Goertzel (1994) suggests and confirms 
that belief in conspiracy theories is a generalised ideological trait, which all people have to a 
certain extent. In the same article, Goertzel also found that people who tended to believe in 
conspiracy theories were youths and minorities who were considered to have a low capacity 
to understand their surroundings and felt threatened by current conditions. Regarding the 
political nuance in conspiracy theories, Van Prooijen (2012) suggests that the belief is a desire 
mechanism to make sense of a phenomenon or a situation that has threatened one’s social 
foundation. Therefore, people who believe in one conspiracy theory are prone to believe in 
other conspiracy theories. Brotherton et al. (2013) confirm this notion and have formulated a 
set of theories in a Generic Conspiracist Belief (GCB) scale, which reliably divides those who 
tend to believe in it and those who do not. 

In the lay epistemic theory, Kruglanski (2011) states that people inherently desire to under- 
stand themselves and their surroundings. Among several aspects in making sense of the 
world, such as content, ability and motivation, Kruglanski (1989) highlights the motivation 
aspect as a basis for the construct of Need For Closure (NFC), a construct that measures the 
extent of need for answers about a particular topic in the face of confusion and ambiguity, 
and this desire is an individual unique feature that is mostly stable in each person (Webster & 
Kruglanski, 1994). This particular construct embodies the spectrum of people’s desire in 
relation to definitive conclusions on given problems. 

Research findings on the need for cognitive closure foreshadow its relationship with belief 
in conspiracy theories. NFC has been found to correlate positively with conservative values 
including security, conformity, and tradition, while it also correlates negatively with an open- 
ness to change values including stimulation and self-direction (Calogero et al., 2009). It is 
also positively related to ideological traits that have predisposition to conformity towards 
collective norms such as political conservatism (Jost et al., 2003; De Zavala & Van Bergh, 
2007), religiosity (Saroglou, 2002), and religious fundamentalism (Brandt & Reyna, 2010). 
This frequent connection between NFC and conservatism, especially in religious matters, 
reflects how conspiracy theories are used in some Muslim societies to comprehend things 
that might threaten them. 
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As presented earlier in this article, common conspiracy theories mostly demonstrate how a 
group is being threatened by outside entities, and also denote how certain conspiracy narra- 
tives are believed by a certain group of people with similar beliefs. Research on the need for 
cognitive closure indeed shows that an individual with a high NFC might view a homogenous 
group as a closure provider where they can find uniformity and stability (Kruglanski et al., 
2002, 2006). Moreover, people who are likely to believe in conspiracy theories do not bother 
to actually understand what has happened; they are motivated to know what has happened, 
but then an information deficit leads them to bolster their self-agency and seek a clear expla- 
nation of action-outcome even if the explanation is perfunctory (Landau et al., 2015). 

Group salience in general, and political standing in particular, seems to be the strongest 
issues in conspiracy theory compared to other themes. A corpus analysis of Facebook com- 
ments in Italian shows that people are most persistent in commenting on geopolitical con- 
spiracies compared to environment, diet and health issues (Bessi et al., 2015). In Malaysia, 
belief in a common Jewish conspiracy to exploit Malaysian resources and people was indi- 
cated as an attempt to serve ideological needs; it portrayed society’s perceived ability to 
understand threat and to shape socio-political dynamics within (Swami, 2012). Thus, it can 
be inferred that conspiracy theories are the expression of cognitive closure, and they are 
manifested notoriously on religious and political topics as has happened in some Muslim 
societies (Al-Azm, 2011; Gray, 2010; Swami, 2012; Muslimin, 2011; Romdlon, 2016). It can 
be concluded that there is a stable connection between the need for closure and belief in 
conspiracy theories, but frequent religious influence in the connection is yet to be established. 


1.2 Need for closure and fundamentalism in conspiracy beliefs 


For specific cases in the Arab region, or in Muslim society in general, discussions in political 
studies have identified fundamentalism as the primary contributor to belief in conspiracy 
theories. Religious fundamentalism was believed to be the fuel of hatred towards Western 
culture and society, which later fostered conspiracy theories in Arab countries (Al-Azm, 
2011; Gray, 2010) as well as in the Muslim society in Indonesia (Muslimin, 2011; Pringle, 
2010). Although the role is not definitive, the rise of Muslim conservatism in Indonesia 
(Ichwan, 2014) might point to a cultural specificity between Indonesia and Arab countries. 
An investigation in the neighbouring country of Malaysia indicated that conspiracy beliefs 
in relation to Jews were a form of ideological need (Swami, 2012) and it hinted that religious 
fundamentalism was also an ideological need that led to conspiracy beliefs. 

The term ‘religious fundamentalism’ itself has roots in Protestant Christianity’s move- 
ment in the beginning of the 19th century that promoted the belief in the divinity of a sacred 
book and was heavily against any opposing ideas (Altemeyer & Hunsberger, 2005). It later 
becomes a generalised term that describes religious groups’ resistance towards anything that 
disturbs the tradition of their holy scriptures (Hood et al., 2005). Nevertheless, not all reli- 
gious organisations agree with this definition; Muslim scholars object to the label of funda- 
mentalism because if fundamentalism is defined as the belief that the holy book is the word 
of god then all Muslims who base their faith on the word of Allah in the Quran would be 
called fundamentalists (Ruthven, 2004). Hood et al. (2005) formulated the term ‘intratextual 
fundamentalism’, which describes the tendency of an individual to make sense of the world 
and form knowledge through their religion’s absolute truth that is written in the religion’s 
holy scripture. More specifically, intratextual fundamentalism is a reinstatement of the origi- 
nal concept as an attitude towards the sacred texts, and it has been found to be psychometri- 
cally valid and reliable in various religions in various countries (Williamson et al., 2010). 

Similar to the need for cognitive closure, the construct of religious fundamentalism was 
frequently related to conservatism and ethnocentrism. A meta-analysis of 28 studies found 
that fundamentalism consistently has a close relationship with authoritarianism (McCleary 
et al., 2011), which means that traditionalism in religion goes hand in hand with submission 
to perceived legitimate authorities. A study in an Islamic society shows that fundamental- 
ism acted as a basic identity that dictates one’s decision making, any cost-benefit analysis in 
decision making only allowed within the boundary of one’s religious worldview (Monroe & 
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Kreidie, 1997). Furthermore, a study in a Christian society shows that fundamentalism, along 
with political conservatism, leads individuals to rely on their religion to formulate their moral 
views and refuse to accept other points of view (Young, Willer & Keltner, 2013). 

Religious fundamentalism is frequently found to be related to the desire for closure. When 
faced with death, fundamentalists trust in their prayers and faith more than in medical treat- 
ment because they believe that the religious approach is more effective (Vess et al., 2009). 
Fundamentalists are known to rely for their personal opinion on authorities (Altemeyer & 
Hunsberger, 2005), and they also have been known to restrain their personal thoughts by rely- 
ing on the internalisation of explicit information provided by preachers in religious sermons 
(Schjoedt et al., 2013). Religious fundamentalism has indeed a direct positive relationship 
with need for closure, moreover, there was also an interaction between fundamentalism and 
the need for cognitive closure in predicting prejudice towards outgroups (Brandt & Reyna, 
2010). It suggested that there is also an interaction between need for closure and fundamen- 
talism in one’s belief in conspiracy theories. 


13 The current research 


Regarding the analysis of previous research, the key to predicting the degree of belief in 
conspiracy theories may lay in the cognitive motivation to reach closure. Moreover, findings 
in political studies indicate that religious fundamentalism may serve as a facilitator, or as a 
variable that may elevate the relationship between the need for cognitive closure and belief in 
conspiracy theories, as can be seen in psychological research where people with a high need 
for closure are prone to believe in conspiracy theories when they are provided with a source 
of closure such as sacred texts. We believe that religious fundamentalism per se is not enough 
to predict a belief in conspiracy theories, as the latest understanding states that fundamental- 
ism is only manifested in the preservation of sacred text-based thinking and not cognitive 
dynamics or even closed-mindedness (Hood et al., 2005). 

The current research focuses on Muslim society in Indonesia where a widespread belief 
in conspiracy theories with religious narratives occurs (Mashuri & Zaduqisti, 2013). On this 
basis, we hypothesised that Need For Closure (NFC) is a significant predictor of Generic 
Conspiracist Belief (GCB). We also hypothesised that Intratextual Fundamentalism (IF) plays 
a role as a moderator of the relationship between NFC and GCB. 


2 METHOD 


2.1 Participants and procedure 


The Jajak Pendapat (Jakpat) survey application was used to recruit 211 people from the prov- 
ince of Jakarta and its surrounding provinces, West Java and Banten. The survey was open 
to the public, and the participants received credits that could be used for online purchases. 
There were 111 males (52.4%) and 100 females (47.6%) with an age range of 18 to 47, and 
all participants were Muslim. Of the participants, 117 (55.45%) were high school graduates 
and 93 (44.08%) were college graduates, and one participant did not mention their level of 
education. The participants each filled out a set of questionnaires with a total of 25 questions 
that assessed their Need For Closure (NFC), Intratextual Fundamentalism (IF), and Generic 
Conspiracist Belief (GCB). 

The set of questionnaires consisting of the three variables described above was registered 
in the Jakpat survey application with an expectation of 200 participants. Anyone with a 
Jakpat user account could participate in the survey as long as the maximum number of par- 
ticipants had not been exceeded and the participant fitted the demographic target, which was 
Muslims in DKI Jakarta, Banten and West Java provinces. Participants were then instructed 
to read the instructions to rate all the statements in the questionnaire from 1 (Strongly dis- 
agree) to 6 (Strongly agree) for all 25 statements. The questionnaire started with the assess- 
ment of GCB, followed by the assessment of NFC and IF respectively. After finishing all of 
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the items, participants were given digital points in the Jakpat application, which could be 
redeemed later for digital transactions. The application administrator closed the survey when 
the number of participants reached 211. 


2.2 Materials 


Generic Conspiracist Belief (GCB). The scale was developed to summarise the main themes 
in existing conspiracy theories. This originally consisted of five main themes: government 
malfeasance, extraterrestrial cover-up, malevolent global conspiracy, personal well-being, and 
control of information (Brotherton et al., 2013). The scale was adapted to the Indonesian 
language with the exception of the extraterrestrial cover-up theme because it was considered 
irrelevant to the existing Indonesian Muslim conspiracy narratives. The scale measured the 
degree of participants’ agreement to statements such as ‘Groups of scientists manipulate, fab- 
ricate, or suppress evidence in order to deceive the public’ in the control of information theme 
and ‘A small, secret group of people is responsible for making all major world decisions, such 
as going to war’ in the global malevolence theme. The Indonesian language-adapted scale 
used in this research has a very good reliability of Cronbach a = 0.91. 

Need For Closure (NFC). The original scale of need for cognitive closure developed by 
Webster and Kruglanski (1994) consisted of five facets in the construct, which were prefer- 
ence for order, dislike of ambiguity, decisiveness, preference for credibility, and close-mind- 
edness. After years of objections to the trait of decisiveness, because it was considered as an 
ability and not relevant to describe motivation, Roets and Van Hiel (2007) redeveloped the 
scale with a revised decisiveness element. This research used an Indonesian adaptation of 
Roets and Van Hiel’s (2007) eight-item scale that was developed by Bagaskara (2009); two 
items were later removed to maintain the scale’s overall reliability. The items in this scale 
measured participants’ agreement with statements such as ‘I think that having clear rules and 
order at work is essential for success’ in the preference for order element. The scale has a fair 
reliability with Cronbach a = 0.59. 

Intratextual Fundamentalism (IF). This scale consisted of five elements and consequently 
five items, which represent each element, such as divine, inerrant, privileged, authoritative, and 
unchanging (Hood et al., 2005; Williamson et al., 2010). In this study, we used an Indonesian 
language adaptation of the scale that was also developed by Bagaskara (2009); there were 
some changes in the wording including the specification of the Quran as a sacred text in the 
scale. The scale assessed participants’ agreement with statements such as ‘Everything written 
in the Quran is an absolute truth without question’ in the inerrant element and ‘The truth in 
the Quran will never be outdated, but will always apply equally well to all generations’ in the 
unchanging element. The item that represented the divine element was removed to drastically 
improve the scale’s reliability. The final IF scale used in this research has a good reliability 
with Cronbach « = 0.78. 


3 RESULTS 


3.1 Main analysis 


To investigate the conceptual framework that NFC accounted for both IF and GCB, we 
conducted Pearson correlation analysis on all variables. The result showed that neither NFC, 
r(199) = 0.13, p = 0.06, nor IF, r(199) = 0.04, p = 0.53, was significantly correlated with GCB. 
Nevertheless, in a more specific evaluation, the ‘control of information’ theme was positively 
correlated with NFC, 7(199) = 0.18, p = 0.01. IF was also found to be positively correlated 
with NFC, r(199) = 0.27, p = 0.00, and there was no significant correlation between IF and 
the control of information conspiracy r(199) = 0.06, p = 0.43. The correlation analysis con- 
firmed the current conceptual framework: that the need for closure is positively linked with 
both religious fundamentalism and belief in conspiracy theories, and that religious funda- 
mentalism per se was inadequate to explain the tendency towards conspiracy thinking. 
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Table 1. Correlation between measures. 


Measure GCB NFC IF GM MG PW CI 
Generic conspiracy belief 0.127 0.044 0.876**  0.860** 0.892**  0.894** 
Need for cognitive closure 0.127 0.269** 0.031 0.134 0.114 0.180** 
Intratextual fundamentalism 0.044 0.269** 0.037 0.032 0.032 0.055 


Note: *p < 0.01; **p < 0.001. GCB = Generic conspiracy belief; NFC = Need for cognitive closure; 
IF = Intratextual fundamentalism; GM = Government malfeasance; MG = Global malevolence; 
PW = Personal well-being; CI = Control of information. 


Regarding the preliminary correlation analysis, we focused the conspiracy evaluation on 
the control of information conspiracy theme as a criterion variable. In order to test the first 
hypothesis, a linear regression was conducted with NFC as a predictor and control of infor- 
mation conspiracy theme as a criterion. The result showed that NFC was a significant predic- 
tor of conspiracy belief in the control of information theme, b = 0.14, (199) = 2.65, p = 0.00, 
need for closure also explained a significant proportion of variance in information control 
conspiracy belief, R? = 0.03, F(1, 199) = 7.03, p = 0.01. 


3.2 Moderator analysis 


A moderated multiple regression analysis was conducted to test the attribution of NFC and 
the moderating effect of IF on the variability of control of information conspiracy beliefs. 
Referring to the interaction terminology of Aiken and West (1991), the mean of NFC and 
IF score was centred, and both predictors were put simultaneously in the first block of hier- 
archical multiple regression analysis and interaction between the two in the second block. 
Results indicated that only NFC significantly predicted control of information conspiracy 
belief, b = 0.13, (199) = 2.52, p = 0.00, while IF did not, b = —-0.05, t(199) = 0.92, p = 0.93. 
Subsequently, there was no interaction between NFC and IF in predicting belief in a control 
of information conspiracy, b =—0.02, #(198) = -1.75, p = 0.08. 


4 DISCUSSION 


Research in psychology has shown the magnitude of the need for cognitive closure in many 
manifestations of thinking, where abstract and careful thinking reflected a low need for cog- 
nitive closure, while concrete and instant thinking reflected a high need for cognitive closure. 
In this article, we investigated how the need for closure manifested itself in a belief in con- 
spiracy theories and how it interacted with fundamentalism in predicting conspiracy think- 
ing. The result showed that a need for closure was able to significantly predict a belief in 
conspiracy theories, but only in the control of information theme. Religious fundamentalism 
was unable to predict a belief in conspiracy theories, and there was no interaction between 
need for closure and religious fundamentalism in predicting belief in conspiracy theories, 
either. However, a closer look at the result gives us some insights regarding previous findings 
on conspiracy theories. 

Our findings highlighted the existence of conspiracy theory beliefs in Indonesia. As seen 
from the correlation among themes, people who believe in one conspiracy theory tend to 
believe in other conspiracy theories. This is consistent with early psychology conceptuali- 
sations of belief in conspiracy theories as an ideological trait (Goertzel, 1994). The belief 
seems to exist as a global phenomenon as it has been found in various kinds of society (Bessi 
et al., 2015; Swami 2012; Van Prooijen, 2015) and does not exclusively occur in conflict areas 
such as the Middle East region as explained by Al-Azm (2011) and Gray (2010). However, 
the result showed that religious fundamentalism did not predict a belief in conspiracies, nor 
did it interact with NFC. Although religious fundamentalism was frequently found to be 
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related to discrimination against outgroups (Brandt & Reyna, 2010), the suspicion towards 
an outgroup was non-existent when there is no definitive target group as suspicion object. 

Furthermore, the ‘control of information’ conspiracy theme was the only theme that was 
significantly predicted by need for cognitive closure. It strengthens the notion that belief 
in conspiracies served as a defence mechanism for someone who tries to make sense of a 
phenomenon or situation (Van Prooijen, 2012). When the person feels that the information 
available to understand a particular topic is limited, they can fall into simple explanations 
and then confidently hold them (Landau et al., 2015). 

Although religious fundamentalism and belief in conspiracy theories were both positively 
related to the need for cognitive closure, people with a high level of fundamentalism did not 
necessarily believe in conspiracy theories. Despite the fact that belief in one conspiracy will 
lead to belief in another conspiracy, the prevalence of conspiracy in a society was apparently 
thematic. It can be seen in Swami’s (2012) findings on conspiracy belief in Malaysia; the 
research found that general conspiracy ideation did not predict a belief in the Jewish con- 
spiracy. The research also suggested that the Jewish conspiracy was a manifestation of racial 
tension within the Malay ethnic group (the participants in the research) towards the Chinese 
ethnic group because the conspiracy was associated with modern racism towards Chinese, 
right-wing authoritarianism, and social dominance orientation. Therefore, it can be assumed 
that Jewish conspiracies, which frequently occurs in the Muslim society in Indonesia, has 
similar patterns to Malaysia: that it was a manifestation of other variables and not merely a 
generic conspiracy belief. Nevertheless, the main limitation in this research was the absence 
of a Jewish conspiracy, the recurring conspiracy theme in Indonesia. Further research needs 
to address this specific conspiracy theme to properly explain the phenomena and achieve a 
better comprehension of belief in conspiracy theory conceptualisation. There seems to be 
different cognitive patterns of believing unreliable information in general conspiracy beliefs 
and certain thematic conspiracies, especially when it is related to religion narratives. Some 
studies indicated that religious narratives activated certain kinds of reasoning that are differ- 
ent from one’s normal reasoning (Halverson et al., 2011; Schjoedt et al., 2013). Subsequently, 
religion-based conspiracies might well have different cognitive antecedents compared to gen- 
eral conspiracy theories. 

Finally, it is also important for further studies in psychology and other disciplines to 
address religious fundamentalism attentively. Despite the fact that religious fundamentalism 
is frequently related to other conservative traits, this particular sacred text-based thinking 
might have different behaviour manifestations and attitude expressions compared to other 
conservative traits. 
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ABSTRACT: This research examines the relationship between self- and group-based emo- 
tions and non-normative collective action. We hypothesise that self-based emotions (anger, 
contempt, pride and bravery) do not affect non-normative collective action, but group-based 
emotions (anger, contempt, pride and bravery) do. We also hypothesise that contempt and 
bravery are predictors of non-normative collective action. Participating in this study were 462 
Muslim students, 292 of whom affiliate to a particular Islamic group. The research results 
support the hypotheses and show that, among Muslim students, non-normative collective 
action is significantly predicted by group-based emotion rather than by self-based emotion. 
Specifically, group-based contempt significantly predicts non-normative collective action. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Protest activities can take place in various ways. Some protests are conducted peacefully and 
other protests involve violence. In 2012, the general leader of the Islamic Students Associa- 
tion (Himpunan Mahasiswa Islam-H MI) and 11 other members were arrested for vandalising 
the offices of the Indonesian Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the US Embassy in Jakarta. 
They were engaged in a violent confrontation with police officers. Their protest was related 
to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict (Sari, 2012). This activist action can be classified as a col- 
lective action: an action by group members in which they act as the representatives of the 
group and whose action is directed at improving the condition of the entire group (Wright 
et al., 1990). More specifically, the type of their collective action was non-normative collec- 
tive action involving violence (Becker & Tausch, 2015; Tausch et al., 2011; Thomas & Louis, 
2014; Wright, 2009). In this study, we will focus on non-normative collective action. 

Many factors can predict collective action, and one of them is the emotional factor. In col- 
lective action studies, the emotion factor can be divided into two types: self-based emotion 
and group-based emotion (Becker et al., 2011). Group-based anger, as one of the important 
factors, indicates a reaction to disadvantaged conditions in a group (van Zomeren, 2013). 
Another type of emotion that specifically predicts non-normative collective action is con- 
tempt (Becker et al., 2011; Becker & Tausch, 2015; Tausch et al., 2011; van Stekelenburg & 
Klandermans, 2013). In addition, there is evidence that positive emotions, such as pride in 
the success of collective action in the past, can predict involvement in collective action in 
the future, with group efficacy the mediation (Tausch & Becker, 2013). In contrast, group- 
based positive emotions (such as pride, relief, and feeling emboldened) reduce the intention 
of collective action with low self-investment as a moderator (Shepherd et al., 2013). Other 
empirical findings show that self-based positive emotions do not predict collective action in 
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the future (Becker et al., 2011). From the evidence, it can be seen that there has not been any 
specific explanation about which positive emotions affect non-normative collective action. 
This is because many studies strictly focus on the general collective action. 

This study aims to prove that emotional factors such as group-based negative (anger and 
contempt) and positive emotions (pride and bravery) can predict non-normative collective 
action, while self-based emotions cannot predict the same action. Our study also attempts 
to prove that contempt is the group-based negative emotion which affects non-normative 
action. 


1.1 Collective action 


This is a group related action, and it depends on the individual’s decision whether or not to 
get involved (van Stekelenburg & Klandermans, 2009). The action of an individual can be 
categorised as a collective action if it is a part of a group action which involved individuals’ 
categorisation into certain collective identity (Wright, 2001, 2009). However, Wright (2001, 
2009) also argues that a number of individuals participating in the same action may not indi- 
cate collective action due to different self-interests. 

Collective action and social protest can be defined as specific intergroup strategies to 
improve the position of the group. They differ from individual actions which are meant to 
enhance or solidify one’s personal position (Wright, 2009). Collective action can be conducted 
in two ways (Becker & Tausch, 2015; Tausch et al., 2011; Thomas & Louis, 2014; Wright, 
2009): first, moderate and without violence (normative), such as peaceful demonstrations, 
petitions, and participation in actions of non-compliance; second, radical (non-normative) 
such as sabotage, violence, and terrorism. Collective actions can become non-normative 
when the more socially acceptable normative actions are not successful (Hoog & Abrams, 
2007). Many social psychology researchers focus more on moderate or normative action 
(Becker & Tausch, 2015). 

Collective action has been defined differently by many researchers. Some of the definitions 
are related to the attitudes, intentions, and action tendencies associated with participation in 
collective action, reports about past participations, and the actual behaviours (van Zomeren & 
Iyer, 2009). Based on those various explanations, a collective action is an action conducted 
collectively by individuals, who categorise themselves as part of a group, to achieve the 
group’s goals. In this study, we focus on the intention to engage in non-normative collective 
action. 


1.2 Emotion as a predictor of collective action 


Emotional factors can be categorised into two types when explaining collective action, 
namely self-based emotion and group-based emotion. Self-based emotion is linked with the 
emotional experiences of the individual (Becker et al., 2011). Group-based emotion is in 
line with the Intergroup Emotion Theory (IET) (Mackie et al., 2008). Group-based emotion 
occurs when an individual considers their emotional experience in response to the events 
associated with the group (Goldenberg et al., 2014). 

Many studies have proved that group-based anger is a predictor of collective action 
(Shepherd et al., 2013; Shi et al., 2014; Stewart et al., 2015; van Zomeren et al., 2011). This 
evidence is relevant for collective action in general, not only for normative action. Becker & 
Tausch (2015) criticised the results of this social psychology research due to the narrow refer- 
ence to normative collective action. 

Several other studies attempted to prove group-based anger on a more specific level: 
different types of collective action. Group-based anger is more likely to cause norma- 
tive collective action (Becker et al., 2011; Becker & Tausch, 2015; Tausch et al., 2011; van 
Zomeren, 2013; van Stekelenburg & Klandermans, 2013). On the other hand, the type of 
negative emotion that was proven to cause non-normative collective action was contempt 
(Becker et al., 2011; Becker & Tausch, 2015; Tausch et al., 2011; van Stekelenburg & Klan- 
dermans, 2013). 
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There have been numerous studies that focused on negative group-based emotions, but 
only a few of them studied the effects of positive emotions on collective actions. The evidence 
showed that positive self-based emotions did not predict collective action (Becker et al., 
2011). Pride in past collective action would predict a desire to get involved in future action 
on the basis of group efficacy (Tausch & Becker, 2013). Other findings stated that the antici- 
pation of positive group-based emotions (pride, relief, and feeling emboldened) reduces the 
intention of collective action, moderated by low self-investment (Shepherd et al., 2013). The 
inconsistency suggests a lot of future studies to examine the role of positive emotions in col- 
lective action. 

The empirical findings of the impact of negative group-based emotions on collective action 
is quite clear. This is in contrast with positive group-based emotions, which are not widely or 
specifically discussed in relation to non-normative collective action. On the other hand, self- 
based emotions are not likely to lead to collective action. In our study, emotional factors will 
be categorised into group-based emotions and self-based emotions in the form of positive 
emotions (pride and bravery) and negative emotions (anger and contempt). 


1.3 Hypotheses 


H1: Both positive (pride and bravery) and negative (anger and contempt) self-based emo- 
tions, whether together or independently, can predict non-normative collective action. 

H2: Both positive (pride and bravery) and negative (anger and contempt) group-based emo- 
tions, whether together or independently, can predict non-normative collective action. 


2 METHODS 


2.1 Participants and procedure 


A total of 462 Muslim students from Banjarbaru, Banjarmasin, Makassar, Depok, Jakarta 
and some other cities in Indonesia participated in this study. We collected data from self- 
reported (245 participants) and online surveys (217 participants). There were 194 male par- 
ticipants (42%), 253 female participants (54%), and 15 participants who did not state their 
gender. There were 292 (63%) participants who were a part of Islamic student organisations 
and 91 of them claimed to have been involved in demonstrations. 

The research procedure began with an adaptation of the measuring instruments. After 
the measuring instruments were ready, we collected data from Muslim students who were a 
part of particular organisations, and collected online data from Muslim students who might 
or might not be a part of certain online Muslim organisations. The data was analysed by 
multiple regression to prove that certain group-based emotions (anger, contempt, pride, and 
bravery) predict non-normative collective action; and to prove that self-based emotions, with 
the four specific emotions, predict non-normative collective action. 


2.2 Measurement 


The measuring instruments used in this study were developed from previous studies. The 
instruments used the Indonesian language with adaptation processes (translation, back- 
translation, adjustment to the research context, expert judgement, piloting/testing, and sta- 
tistical calculation). 


2.3 Self-based and group-based emotions 


The measuring instrument for negative emotions was developed by Tausch et al. (2011) and 
Becker et al. (2011) in the context of the Palestinian conflict, while the measuring instrument 
for positive emotions was developed by ourselves. The response scale used a Likert-type scale 
(1 = Totally inappropriate, to 7 = Very strongly appropriate). The measuring instrument con- 
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sisted of 15 items. In self-based emotion with negative and positive emotions: anger (r = 0.67, 
a = 0.80), contempt (r = 0.58, a = 0.73), pride (r = 0.59, a = 0.73), and bravery (r = 0.69, 
a = 0.81). In group-based emotion: anger (r = 0.76, à = 0.86), contempt (r = 0.66, a = 0.79), 
pride (r = 0.69, œa = 0.81), and bravery (1 item). The emotion-based measurement began with 
a short explanation about the Palestinian conflict, and for self-based emotion the introduc- 
tory sentence was: ‘Please concentrate on yourself as an individual and think about the things 
that describe your uniqueness as a person who is different from others. Once you read and 
understand the situation of the Muslim Palestinian conflict, you feel...’. On the other hand, 
the group-based emotion measuring instrument began with: ‘Now, focus your attention and 
mind to be aware that you are part of the Muslim community. Once you read and understand 
the situation of the Muslim Palestinian conflict, the feelings of Muslims are...’. Some exam- 
ples of the items: (1) ‘I feel angry with the Palestinian conflict situation’ (self-based emotion 
of anger) and (2) ‘The Palestinian conflict situation makes Muslims angry’ (group-based 
emotion of anger). 


2.4 Non-normative collective action 


This measuring instrument was developed by Tausch et al. (2011), and asked for responses 
to eight action options (r = 0.73-0.92, a = 0.96). The response scale used a Likert Scale 
(1 = Totally disagree, to 7 = Very strongly agree). The measurement began with the instruc- 
tion: ‘How likely are you to participate in the Palestinian conflict in the future with some of 
these actions. All actions have occurred in student protests in the past: .... Some examples of 
items are: (1) vandalising and burning symbols of other parties (such as flags or portraits); 
(2) blocking the highway; (3) burning used tyres; (4) throwing stones or bottles as part of 
a protest; (5) attacking the police; (6) attacking the responsible parties; (7) destroying and 
burning government buildings when there was little or no support from the government in 
relation to the Palestinian conflict; (8) destroying and burning properties owned by the par- 
ties responsible for the military action in Palestine (e.g. the US Embassy, the related parties 
of the US and Israel). 


3 RESULTS 


3.1 The effect of self-based emotions on non-normative collective actions 


We tested H1 with multiple regression testing for anger, contempt, pride, and bravery in 
self-based and non-normative collective action (Table 1). The result showed that self-based 
emotions did not significantly predict non-normative collective actions, R? = 0.01, F(4, 
457) = 1.26, ns. In addition, independently, anger (8 = —0.05, t(461) = -0.92, ns), contempt 
(£ =0.10, t(461) = 1.89, ns), pride (6 = —0.06, t(461) = -1.15, ns), and bravery (8 = —0.002, 
t(461) = —0.04, ns) did not significantly predict non-normative collective actions. Thus, H1 
was rejected, which means that both positive (pride and bravery) and negative (anger and 
contempt) self-emotions, whether together or independently, cannot predict non-normative 
collective actions. 


3.2 The effect of group-based emotions on non-normative collective action 


We also used multiple regression testing to test H2 (Table 2). The result showed that anger, 
contempt, pride, and bravery in group-based emotions significantly predicted non-normative 
collective action, R? = 0.03, F(4, 457) = 3.21, p < 0.05. Independently, contempt significantly 
predicted non-normative collective actions (B= 0.15, t(461) = 2.75, p < 0.01). Pride also nega- 
tively and significantly predicted non-normative collective actions (6 = —0.15, t(461) = -2.51 
p < 0.05). However, anger (8 =-0.01, t(461) =—0.15, ns) and bravery (8 = 0.08, t(461) = 1.36, 
ns) did not significantly predict non-normative collective actions. Thus, a part of H2 is 
accepted: together, positive (pride and bravery) and negative (anger and contempt) group- 
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Table 1. Self-based emotion as predictor of 
non-normative collective action. 


B SE B B 
Constant 18.78 3.55 
Anger —0.28 0.31 —0.05 
Contempt 0.41** 0.22 0.10 
Pride —0.32* 0.28 —0.06 
Bravery —0.01 0.23 —0.002 
R? 0.01 
F 1.26 


Note: dependent variable is non-normative 
collective action. 
*p < 0.05; **p < 0.01 


Table 2. Group-based emotion as predictor of 
non-normative collective action. 


B SEB B 
Constant 16.93 3.29 
Anger —0.07 0.30 —0.01 
Contempt 0.56 0.21 0.15** 
Pride —0.81 0.32 —0.15* 
Bravery 0.61 0.45 0.08 
R 0.03 
F 3.21* 


Note: dependent variable is non-normative 
collective action. 
*p < 0.05; **p < 0.01 


based emotions can significantly predict non-normative collective actions. Another finding 
is that contempt significantly predicted non-normative collective actions. Also, pride was the 
negative predictor to non-normative collective action; when pride increases, non-normative 
collective action decreases. 


4 DISCUSSION 


This study showed that self-based emotions did not predict non-normative collective action. 
However, non-normative collective action was significantly predicted by group-based emo- 
tions. More specifically, in group-based emotions, contempt significantly influenced an indi- 
vidual’s willingness to act in a non-normative way, while pride decreased willingness to be 
involved in action. 


4.1 Participation in collective action and self-based vs. group-based emotions 


Group-based emotions were first discussed in Intergroup Emotion Theory. This theory explains 
that the intergroup relationships could explain the power of motivation that emerges from 
group members’ emotions towards ingroups and outgroups (Mackie et al., 2008; Mackie & 
Smith, 2014). The specific consequences of intergroup emotions lead to specific tendentious 
action. Emotion is considered as the primary response to social structures that affect collective 
actions (Becker, 2012). Our study discovered that when an individual is involved in collective 
action, they are more likely to feel the group’s emotion, but not their own emotions. 

Several empirical studies that are in line with our findings explain that when performing 
collective action, the emotion felt by an individual is the group’s emotion as a response to the 
situation experienced by their group, especially anger (Shepherd et al., 2013; Shi et al., 2014; 
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Stewart et al., 2015; van Zomeren et al., 2011). Other studies found that outgroup-directed 
emotion plays a more important role in future protesting behaviour (Becker et al., 2011). 

Muslims who are sympathetic towards Palestinian Muslims internalise emotions felt by 
the group and subsequently move to participate in a non-normative collective action. We 
believe that the way in which Palestinian Muslims are being threatened and devastated has 
compelled other Muslim groups to take action. Tausch et al. (2011) found that the perception 
of injustice is strongly correlated with emotion, especially anger and hatred. Based on the 
collective action definition, our research shows that the action is contextually more related to 
the group. It means that the active emotions are also group-based. 


4.2. Contempt and pride in non-normative collective action 


Our research focused on anger, contempt, pride, and bravery. Our study shows that when 
someone wants to be involved in non-normative collective action, the emotion that influ- 
ences him is contempt. This is in line with the research findings of Becker and Tausch (2015), 
Tausch et al. (2011), and van Stekelenburg and Klandermans (2013). On the other hand, con- 
tempt is more closely related to the lack of desire to make peace (Koomen & Van Der Pligt, 
2016) and the tendency to be involved in radical action (Becker et al., 2011). It explains how 
hatred towards the out group leads people to be involved in violent action. 

Our study shows that in Muslim groups, when someone is no longer proud of his group, 
he is more likely to be involved in non-normative action. If Becker et al. (2011) found that 
self-based positive emotions did not predict future action, our findings strengthen the notion 
that group-based emotions have more influence on collective action. The result of our study 
is consistent with Tausch & Becker’s (2013) findings that state that pride predicts the inten- 
tion to be involved in actions through the reinforcement of group efficacy. In other words, the 
absence of pride within the group decreases group efficacy. Becker & Tausch (2015) show that 
the lower group efficacy is, the more likely an individual is to be involved in non-normative 
collective action. To further elaborate on our findings, high pride will lead to the decrease in 
the intention to take part in non-normative collective action. 


4.3 Limitation and future research 


This research only focuses on emotions. It can be seen that the influence of emotions is rel- 
atively small despite the fact that it is significant. Other factors such as social identity and 
group efficacy (van Zomeren, Postmes & Spears, 2008), and morality (van Zomeren, 2013) 
need to be taken into account to explain the dynamics of non-normative collective action. 
The finding that shows that group-based emotions predict non-normative collective action 
reinforces the idea of developing further investigation by considering other moderating or 
mediating factors on Muslim groups’ actions. Our findings that pride lowers the intention 
to be involved in action can be more comprehensively elaborated if group efficacy is also 
measured as one of the contributing factors. This research is also limited to explaining 
emotional factors assessed by survey in non-normative actions. Further research needs to 
investigate causality by using experimental methods that include other potential contribut- 
ing factors. 

The weakness of the self-report measurement of the intention to carry out collective 
action in this research is that it shows only the tendency instead of real action. Further 
research could consider observing the actual action in the field by using survey meth- 
ods. Some research on collective action has tried to explain the dynamics of real action 
right after the action occurred. Longitudinal methodology could be considered in future 
research, as has been done by Becker et al. (2011). Tausch & Becker (2013) conducted 
longitudinal research at two different timelines in order to explain the protest action. 
Experimental studies based on web-based surveys could also be considered (Becker et al., 
2011). In addition, technological advancement also influences collective action. Moreover, 
researchers could use a correlational study to further explore the explanation on collective 
actions (Alberici & Milesi, 2013). 
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5 CONCLUSION 


This study found that collective actions are more influenced by collective emotions than 
individual ones. When people want to act collectively using violence, the act itself was based 
on group emotions rather than their own emotions. Our findings also show that contempt 
strongly influences non-normative collective actions. On the other hand, pride was found to 
reduce the willingness to be involved in non-normative collective actions. Reducing pride 
means reducing group efficacy. When this happens, violent collective actions are likely to 
occur. 
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